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ON A LAZT IBLK BOY. 

I HAP occasion to pass a week in the autumn in 
the little old town of Coire or Chur, in the Grisons, 
where lies buried that very aucicut British king, 
saint, and martyr, Liudns,^ Avho founded the Church^ 
of St. Fcter, on Oornhill, Few people note the 
church liow-ardays, t^wh ever hoard of the saint. 
In the cathedral at Chur, his statue api)ears su^ 
rounded by other saintejJ^ I>ei‘sons of his family. 
With tight red breeches, a Eoman habit, a curly 
brown beard, and a neat little gilt crown and sceptre, 
he stands, a very comely and cheerful image; and, 
from what I may call his peculiar i>osition with re- 
igard to Cornhill, I beheld this figure of St. Lucius 
with more interest than J sl^mld have bestowed upon 
personagvis who, hierarchically, are, I dare say, his 
superiors. 

1 Stow quotes the inscription, still extant, ** from the table fwl 
ebaioed in Ht* Peter’s (Unm'h, Cornhill and says, “ He was after 
naim ckroiiicle buried at London, and after some chronicle buried 
at fHowcester — but, oli ! the^e incorrect chroniclers ! when Al* 
ban Butlor, 4u the Lives of the Sfdutfi,*’ v. xii., and Murray^’* 
^ Baudbook,^’ and the Bacristan at Chnr, all say Lneins was 
ehd I saw his tonth wit|^ my own eyes I 
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pretty little city staiKjs^ so to <»p|sak, at the 
end of the world — of the world of to-day , tlio world 
of rapid motion, and rushing railways, and the com* 
merce and intercourse of men. From the northern 
gate, the iron road stret(*hes away to Zm‘ich, to Basle, 
to Baris, to liome. From the old southern barriers, 
btdorc which a little river rushes, and around which 
stretch the < runibliug battleimuits of the ancient 
town, the road bears the sIovn di|gencc or lagging 
veiturino by the shallow Bhine, Through the awful 
gorges of the \^ia Mala, and pivsently over the 
Splugen to tin* ^horeb of Como. 

1 have seldom s(m*ii a plac'e more quaint, pretty, 
calm, and pastoral, tli.m tliis remote litth* Chur. 
What need li<i\i‘ the inhabitants for walls and raia- 
jiarts, ex<M*])t to Imild summer-houm's, to trail vines, 
and hang elotlieh tu di-y on them? So ejnn^nes ap- 
proach tlie gr(*at nunddeimg gates: only at morn 
and ('ven the cows conn* lo\\ing [uist tlieni, the village 
maid<*us chattnr merrdv round the fountdns, and 
babble like the ever-ved ible stream that flows under 
the old walls. The q< h*H>l.iK,v wi th book a ad satchel, 
ill smart unitoims, march iq) to the gMnnasiam, and 
return thence at Hear «Jtuted time. Then is onc^ 
coffee-house in the town, and 1 ohi gentleman 

goes to it. There an shT)]»s with no customers Sj.^<3ra- 
ingl}, and tin* Liz;\ tradesmen look out ot their bktle 
windows at llio single stranger sauntering by. TTiore 
is a stall with baskets of queer little black grapes 
and apples, and a pre<ty brisk tide with hrdl a dozen 
urcliins standing round. I>nt, beyond ihip, there is 
scarce any talk or incot'mcut in tlie street. There’s 
nobody at the book-shop. “ If y(»u will have the 
goo<lnes.s to (*ome again in an hour,’^ sWiys the bankeir, 
with his mouthful oi dinner at one you cai^ 



tJie Tliere is liobbdy nii tlie hotel, s44it* 

the good landlady, the kind waiters, the brisk young 
cook who ministers to you* Nobody is in the Prot- 
estant ehurch — (oh ! strange sight, the two confes- 
sions are here at peace I ) — nobody in the Catholic 
church : until the sacristan, from his snug abode in 
the cathedral close, espies the traveller eying the 
monsters and pillars before the old shark-toothed 
arch of his cathe||ral, and comes out (with a view 
to remuneration possibly) and opens tlie gate, and 
shows you the venerable church, and the queer old 
relics in the sacristy, and the ancient vestments 
(a black velvet cope, amongst other robt*s, as fresh^ 
as yebterday, and presented by that notorious 

pcFvert,’^ llenry of ISavarre and France), and the 
statue of St. Lucius who built St. Peter’s Church, 
on Cornhill. 

What a fpiiet, kind, quaint, pleasant, pretty old 
town! Has it been aslcp]>^thcs<^ hundnsls and liun- 
<lreds of }caj*s, and is the brisk }oung Prince of the 
Sidereal lloalms in his scn^aniing car drawn by his 
snorting steel elephant coming to waken it? Time 
was ’wd)en there must have been life and bustle 
and C‘ rumen e here. Those vast, venerable wails 
were not made fco^keep out^cows, l)ut mon-at-arins, 
led by horce ca2)taiiis, wdio ])row]ed al)Out the gates, 
and r(>bb(Hl the traders as tliey 2>assed in and out with 
their bales, their goods, their p;xck-horscs, and their 
wains. Is the place so dead tliat even th(» clergy of 
the dilFerent denominations can^t quarrel ? Why^ 
Severn or eiglit, or a dozeu, or fifteen hundred years 
ago (they haven’t the rr'gister at St, Peter’s np to 
tJiat remote period. I dare say it was burnt in the 
fire of London) — a doteu hundred years ago, when 
there wee some life in the town, St. Lucius was 







stoaaed here on acconnt of thoologioai. differonc^s, 
aftoi* founding oar church in CornhilL 

There was a sweet pretty nver walk we used to 
take in the evening and mark the mountains round 
glooming witli a deepei purple ; the shades creeping 
up the golden walls; iiie river brawling, the cattle 
calling, llie maids and ehatterl)oxes round the foun- 
tains babbling and bawling: and sevcial times in the 
i'ourse (.d* our sober '\alks we overtook a lazy slouch- 
ing boy, or liobble-delio^ , with a rusty coat, and 
trousers not too lorct and big iWt trailing lazily one 
after the otlier, and large lazy hands dawdling from 
Old the tight and in the lazy hands a little 

tjook, which my iad ludd ii}» to his fac«\ and winch I 
dare say so tdiaimed and ravished him, that he was 
blind to the l)eautitul sights around luin *, unmindful, 
1 would venture to lay an\ wagin’, of the lesrons lie 
had to learn lor t(»-inoiTow; torgettul of inotlu^r, wait- 
ing suyiper, and father yucjeadpg a scolding; — ab- 
sorbed uttcrU «ind entirelv in hi^ book. 

What VMS it that so last niat<Hl the young student, 
as he st(U)d by the ri\er shoie ? Not the Asino- 
rum^ What boel: so d* ligut' d lum, and blinded him 
to all the rest ol the worhi, so tliat he ilid not care to 
see the apple-woman witli in*r fnifl, ot (more tempt- 
ing still to sons of the pndty girls wit)' their 
apple cheeks, who laughed and ])rallU'd the 

fountain ! What was the book ? Do you suppose 
it was Livy, or the Cli(*(^k grain m.i r ? >To; it was a 
Kovel that you were n*adnig, y »a lazy, not very 
clean, good-for-nothnig, simsihle noy! Jt wao D’Ar- 
tagnan locking up (ouKTal Monk in a box, oi almost 
succeeding in keeping Charles the First’s head oil 
It Wae the prisoner of the Chateau d’ cutting him- 
Sfdf out of the sack fifty feet under w.*ter d mention 





tfee I like best myself —»ovdi$ idithoiiit love ot 
talking; or any of that sort of nonsenae, but coutaiu* 
ing plenty of fighting, escaping, robbery, and rescuing) 
— cutting himself out of the sack, and swimming to 
tlie island of Monte Cristo. O Dumas! 0 thou 
brave, kind, gallant old Alexandre ! I hereby offer 
thee homage, and give thee thanks for many pleasant 
liomsj T have read thee (being sick in bed) for thir^ 
teen hours of a hapjiy (la>, and had the ladies of the 
house fighting for the volumes. 'Be assuied tliat lazy 
boy was reading Dumas (or I will go so far as to lot 
the reader here pronouiie(‘ the tmlogiiim, or insert the 
name of his i avoid te author) ; and as for the anger, 
or it may be, the reverberations of his schoolmaster, 
or the remoiisttvuK'OS ot his fatlier, or the tender 
pleadings of las mother that he should not let the 
supper grow cold-— J doift beln ve tlie scapegrace 
cared one fig. No! Figs are sweet, but fictions are 
sweeter. 

Have you (ver seen a sf’ore of white-bearded, white- 
rolied warriors, or grave seniors of the city, seated at 
tlie gate of Jafia or, Ihyrout. and li'^tening to the 
stoj y-tellcr reciting las marvels out ol “Antar^’ or 
the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’* ? 1 was ome present when a 

young gentleman at table put a tail <iway from him, 
and said to his neiglibor, the Vonnger Son (with rather 
a fatuous air), 1 never cat sweets.’’ 

Not eat sweets ! and do yon know^ why ? ’’ says T. 

“Because I am past that kind of thing,’’ says the 
young gentleman. 

“ Beeaus(3 you are a glutton and a sot ! ” cries the 
Elder (and «Juvenis wiii((‘S a little). “ All people ^vho 
have natural, healthy appetites, love sweets 5 all chil* 
dri^n women, all Eastern people, whose tastes are 
not oorrupted by gluttony and strong diink.” And a 
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Km, t^ke the allegoiy^ are sweets All 

j)eople With healthy liitiar\ ijjxtites love tluui — 
jitoost iJl womi — \ vaftt n uaber of clevei, hud- 
Jjeaded men “VS In oin of tlu most h arned physi 
emus m England sud t) me 4>ul} I loaj, liive 
jUbt lead Ho-and (oi llx suimd t \m (jiimnig out 
of Joiios’a exquisite fj( lions) hi hops fluui 

ctllors, matbf niitu 1 nis, ti< mloiious in driuhi^, 
as well IS yonn^ h( \s ind t euls nnl tJieir kind 
tender moilnis W lio li is m 1 it il ibont Eldon, md 
how lie ( Ilf d o\( r no\t Is t \ # i\ ni ht win n lie v is net 
at whisf ? 


Ashntlntl />nin^nt\l( \ itMim 1 doid I wht tin i 
/le will like uo^ ( Is win n li is \( i t i Ht 

IS 1 ikiug loo jfit d 1 glul of th(n low Ht i ^lU-C 

3 elly iinlil lu v dl ht si k Ht \ ill know in plots 
1 )A th< tiiin In IS twtnt\ o rlut /h will i vt i l>e 
burpiisfd wh 11 tin Mi n i Inn on{ t( 1 ) lln 
till carl, — -wJnn tin o( i wal uu in tint win off i is 
bt^gaily gihutiiin >l(ws his slais jjjtl th et ous 
of lus V uums kU is nnl t i I mg \nui*\ co his 
host I pio\ts niULSt It t) h In pnu( ht i hi njsl 
fatlni Ih m11 i(< 0^111/ the low list ^ on lion 

teis, tliou^li tin \ i])]n*li 111 ritMntl I j uq n gi 

udisdi piijt )n oi lln iib >i tin iindttitl 0 ( dilr 
He rtill wf u V oi sw((ts, i-- l<)\s ot ]h \ jlt < nools 
glow (<n Ust d lo nov, i i I hn( d in w ii ^ smne 
iittlf tinn luystll i m ili utict ii,i> hut enllcd 
to<A — as }) 3 i\att < liool hov'* ns d 1 > t^o lutd >1 fin 
pudding bfioif tin ii mutton it difin i 

And ]>i i\ wli it is tht moT il oi tin qtoio le ^ The 
mor«d I t ikt to be this the qipeiitf foi jiott Is 
extending tj the end of Ihewoild, fai aK in the 
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frozen deep, the sailors reading them to one another 
during the endless night ; — far away under the Syrian 
stars, the solemn sheikhs and elders hearkening to 
the poet as he recites his tales; far away in the' 

Indian camps, wliere the soldiers listen to ^s 

tales, or ’s, after the hot day’s march ; far away 

in little Chur yonder, where the lazy boy pores over 
the fond volume, and drinks it in with all his eyes ; 
— the demand being what we know it is, the merchant 
must supply it, as he will supply saddles and pale ale 
for Bombay or Calcutta. 

But as surely as the cadet drinks too much pale 
ale, it will disagree with him; and so surely, dear 
youth, will too much novels cloy on thee. I wonder, 
do novel-writers themselves read many novels ? If 
you go into Gunter’s, you don’t see those charming 
young ladies (to wh^un I present my most respectful 
compliments) eating tarts and ices, but at the proper 
eyentide they have good plain wholesome tea and 
bfead-and-butter. Can anybody t(^ll me does the 
author of the Tale of Two Cities ” read novels ? 
does the author of the Tower of London” devour 
romances ? does the dashing ‘‘ Harry Tjorreciuer ” 
deliglt in ‘‘Plain or Kinglets” or “Sponge’s Sport- 
ing Tour”? Do^s the veteran, from whose flowing 
pen we had the books which delight(Hl our young 
days, “ Daruley,” and “ Kichelieu,” and “ Delorme,” ^ 
relish the works of Alexandre the Great, and thrill 
over the “ Three Muscpieteers ” ? Does the accom- 
plished author of the “ Caxtons ” read the other tales 
in “ Blackwood ” ? (For example, that ghost-story 

^ By the way, what a strange fate is that which befell the vet- 
eran novelist ! lie was appointed her Majesty’s Coiisul-CTeneral in 
Venice, the only city in Europe where the famous “ Two Cavaliers " 
lannot by any possibility be seen riding together. 
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printed last August, and which for my part, though I 
read it in the public reading-room at the ‘‘Pavilion 
Hotel ” at Folkestone, I protest frightened me so that 
1 scarce dared look over my shoulder.) Does “ Uncle 
Tom ” admire “ Adam Jlede ; ” and does the author of 
the “ Vicar of Wrexhill ” laugh over the “ Warden 
and the “ Three Clei*ks ” ? Dear youth of ingenuous 
countenance and ingenuous pudor ! I make no doubt 
that the eminent parties abovc^ named all partake of 
nov('hs in modcn’ation — eat j(dlies — but mainly nour- 
ish themselves upon whohisome roast and boiled. 

Here, dear youth aforesaid ! our “ Cornhill Maga- 
zine ’’ owiHirs strive to provide thee with facts as well 
as fiction; and though it does not bcjc-ome them to 
brag of their Ordinary, at least they invite thee to a 
table where thou slialt sit in good company. That 
story of the “ Fox ^ was written by of the 
gallant soanien wlio sought for poor Franklin under 
the awful Arctic Niglit: that account of Oliiiia ^ is 
told by the man of all the empire most likidy to 
know of what Jie s])eaks: tlios(i pag(\s regarding Vol- 
untecn-s ® come from an hononMl baud that has borne 
the sword in a hundr(‘d fa-mons fields, and pointed the 
Britisli guns in the gnuitest siege in the world. 

Shall we point out oi^itn's ? We are fellow-trav- 
ellers, and shall make, acupiaintanc^e as the voyage 
proc(HMls. In the Atlantic stcuinnu’s, on the firs, day 
out (and on high and lioly days subse(iuently), the 
jellies set down on table are ricddy ornamented ; 
medioque. in fonie leporum rise the American and 

1 The Search for Sir .Joliii Fraukliu. (From the Private Jour- 
nal of an Oihcer of the “ Fox.”) 

2 The Chinese and the Outer Barbarians. By Sir John Bow- 
ring. 

Our ^^)lunteers. By Sir John Burgoyne. 
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British flags nobly emblazoned in tin. As the pas- 
sengers remark this pleasing phenomenon, the Captain 
no doubt improves the occasion by expressing a hope, 
to his right and left, that the flag of Mr. Bull and his 
younger Brother may always float side by side in 
friendly emulation. Novels having been previously 
compared to jellies — here are two (one perha])s not 
entirely saccharine, and flavored with an amari aUquid 
very distasteful to some palates) — two novels ^ undt^r 
two flags, the one that ancient easign which has hung 
before the well-known booth of Vanity Fair ; the 
other that fresh and handsome standard which has 
lately been hoisted on ‘^Barcb(\ster Towers.’’ Pray? 
sir, or madam, to which dish will you be helped ? 

So have I seen my friends Captain Lang and Cap- 
tain Comstock press their guests to partake of the 
fare on that memorable “ First day out,” when there 
is no man, 1 think, who sits down but asks a blessing 
on his voyage, and the good ship dips over the bar, 
and bounds away into the blue water. 

1 “Lovel the Widower” and “Framley Parsonage.” 



ON TWO CHILDREN IN BLACK. 


Montaigne and ^^Tlowers Letters’^ are my bedsiao 
books. If I wake at niglit, I have one or other of 
them to prattle me to sle(‘p again. They talk about 
theiiis(*lv(^s forever, and don’t weary me. I like to 
liear them tell their old stories over and over again. 
I read them in the dozy hours, and only hali‘ lumiem- 
ber them. I am informed that botli of t.hmn tell 
coarse stories. I don’t he(*d them. It was tlm cus- 
tom of their time, as it is of Iliglihuiders iind Hotten- 
tots to disi)eiise with a part of (ln‘-ss whie.li we all 
wear in cities. Hut peoples can’t afford to be shocked 
either at Cape T(;wn or at Inverness every time they 
mecit an individual who wciars his national airy rai- 
ment. 1 never kiunv the Arabian Nights ” was an 
improper book until 1 happened once to rea'i it in a 
^‘family edition.” Well, qal 5 ’ excu^^e. . . . Who, 
pray, has accused me as yei ? Here am 1 sinotiieniig 
dear good old Mrs. Grundy's objections, before she 
has opened her mouth. * I love, I say, and scarcely 
ever tin*, of hearing, the artless prattle of those two 
dea.r old friends, the Herigourdiri gentleman and the 
priggish litthi Clt‘.rk of King (diarles’s Council. 
Their egotism in nowise disgusts m* . 1 liojie I shall 

always like to hear m(*n, in reason, talk about them- 
selves. What subject does a man know better ? If 
I stamp on a friend’s corn, his outcry is genuine — he 
confounds my clumsiness in the accents of truth. 
He is speaking about himself and expi-'^ssing his emo- 
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tion of grief or pain in a manner perfectly authentic 
and veracious. I have a story of my own, of a wrong 
done to me by somebody, as far back as the year 
1838 : whenever I think of it and have had a couple 
of glasses of wine, I cannot help telling it. The toe 
is stamped upon ; the pain is just as keen as ever ; I 
cry out, and perhaps utter imprecatory language. I 
told the story only last Wednesday at diniiei* : — 

Mr. Jvouudabout,” says a lady sitting by me, 
‘^how comes it that in your b' oks there is a certain 
class (it may be of men, or it may be of women, but 
that is not the tpiestioii in point) — how comes it, 
dear sir, there is a cerlaiii class of persons whom you 
always attack in your writings, and savagely rush 
;;^at, goad, poke, toss up in the air, kick, and trample 
on ? ” 

I could n^t help m^^^'self: I knew T ought not to do 
it. I told her the whole story, between the entrees 
and the roast. The wound began to bleed again. 
The horrid pang was there, as keen and as fresh as 
ever. If I live half as long as Ihthonus,^ that crack 
across my heart can never be cured, /fhere are 
wrongs and griefs that carilt be mended. It is all 
very 'veil of you, my dear Mrs. (t., to say that this 
spirit is unchristian, and that we ought to forgive and 
forget, and so forth. How can I forget at will ? 
How forgive ? I can forgive the occasional waiter 
who broke my beautiful old decanter at that very din- 
ner. I am not going to do him any injury. But all 
the powers on eaiifh can^t make that claret-jug whole. 

So, you see, I told the lady the inevitable story. I 
was egotistical. I was selfish, no doubt; but I was 
natural, and was telling the truth. You say you are 

^ “ Tithoims/’ by Tennyson, had appeared in the preceding 
(the 2d) number of the “ Cornhill Magazine.” 
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angry with a man for talking about himself. It is be 
cause you yourself are selhsh, that that other person’s 
ftelf does not interest you. Be interested by other 
people and with their affairs. Let them prattle and 
talk to you, as I do my dear old egotists just men- 
tioned. When you have had enough of them, and 
sudden hazes come over your eyes, lay down the vol- 
ume ; pop out the candle, and dormez hien. I should 
like to write a nightcap book — a book that ydu can 
muse over, that you can smile over, that you can 
yawn over — a book of which you can say, Well, 
this man is so and so and so and so ; but he has a 
friendly heart (although some wiseacres have painted 
him as black as bogey), and, you may triKst what he 
says.” I should like to touch you sometimes with a 
reminiscence that shall waken your symj)athy, and 
make you say, lo anche have so thought, felt, smiled, 
suffered. Now, how is this to be done except by ego- 
tism ? Linea recta hrevissma . That right line ‘‘ I ” 
is the very sliortest, simplest, straightforwardest 
means of communication between us, and stands for 
what it is worth and i^o mon*. Sometimes authors 
say, ‘‘The present writer lias often remarked;’^ or 
“The \indersigned has observed;^' or “Mr. Rounda- 
bout presents his complijuents to the gentle reader, 
and begs to state*,” (*tc. . but “ I ” is better an.d 
straighter than all these grimaces of modest} : and 
Hthough these are Roundabout Papers, and may wan- 
der who knows whitlic^r, I shall ask leave to maintain 
the upright and simple perpendicular. When this 
bundle of egotisms is bound u]) together, as they may 
be one day, if no accidemt prevents this tongue from 
wagging, or tliis ink from running, they will bore you 
very likely; so it would to read through “HowePs 
Letters” from beginning to end, or tu eat up the 
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whole of a ham; but a slice on occasion may have 
a relish ; a dip into the volume at random and so on 
for a page or two : and now and then a smile ; and 
presently a gape; and the book drops out of your 
hand ; and so, hon soir, and pleasant dreams to you. 
1 have frequently seen men at clubs asl(»ep over their 
humble servant’^ works, and am always pleased. 
Even at a lecture I don’t mind, if they don’t snore. 
Only the other day when my frhuid A. said, You ’ve 
left off that Koundabout busiiivss, I see ; very glad 
you have,” I joined in the general roar of laughter at 
the table. I don’t care a fig whether Archilochus likes 
the papers or no. You don’t like partridge, Archilo- 
chus, or porridge, or wliat not ? Try some other 
dish. I am not going to force mine down your 
throat, or quarrel with you if you refuse it. Once in 
America a clever aul candid woman said to me, at 
the close of a dinner, during which I had been sitting 
beside her, Mr. lioundabout, T was told 1 should not 
like you; and I don’t.” Well, Ma’am,” says I, in a 
tone of the most unfeigned simjdicity, “ I don’t care.” 
And we became good friends immediately, and es- 
teemed each other ever after. 

So, my dear Archilochus, if you come upon this 
paper, and say, Fudge!” Jiiid j)ass on to another, I 
for one shall not be in tlu^ least mortifif'd. If you 
say, What does he mean by calling tliis paper ‘ On 
Two Children in Black,’ when there ’s nothing abou# 
people in black at all, unless the ladies he met (and 
evidently bored) at dinner, were black women ? 
What is all th^s egotistical pother ? A plague on his 
I’s ! ” My dear fellow, if you read “ Montaigne’s 
Essays,” you must own that lu' might call almost any 
one by the name of any other, and that an essay on 
the Moon or an essay on Green Cheese would be as 
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appropriate a title as one of his on Coaches, on the 
Art of Discoursing, or Experience, or what you will. 
Besides, if 1 havp a subject (and T have) I claim to 
approacli it in a roundabout manner. 

You remember Balzac’s tale of the Pe<iu de Chagrin, 
and how every tiiu(» the possessor usful it for tlu^ ac- 
complishment of soiiK^ wish the fairy Peau slirank a 
little and the owmu’s life (*x)rrevSpoiidiiigly shortemul ? 
I have such a desire to be well with my public, that I 
am actmilly giving u]) my favorite story. 1 am kill- 
ing my goose, 1 know I am. J can’t tell my st(3ry of 
the cliildr(*n in black after this ; aft(*r printing it, and 
vsending it tlirough the (country. Wlum they are gcme 
to the printer’s thes(‘, little things b(?com(‘ public prop- 
erty. f take, their hands. 1 bless them. I say, 

Oood-by, my litth* dears.” J am quite sorry to i)art 
with them : but tln^ fact is, T have told all my friends 
about them already, and d(*n’t dare to take them about 
with me a,ny more. 

Now every word is true of this little anecdote, and 
I submit that there lies in it a most curious and ex- 
citing little mystery. T am like a ]imn wlio gives you 
the last bottle of Ids ’U5 (d*i-'’(*t. Tt is tlie ])ride of his 
cellar ; he knows it, and he has a right to ]u*ais(j it. 
He takes uj) the l^ottl^^, fashioned so shmderly — 
takes it u}) tendcnly, cants it with (%ir(s ])lac(‘S it be- 
fore his friends, decdares how good it is, with honest 
pride, and wishes he had a hundi'cd doz(‘n bottles 
more of tlie same wine in his celiai’. SI quid novisti, 
etc., I shall be V(*ry glad to hear from you. I protest 
and vow I am giving you the b(‘st 1 have. 

Well, who iliose litth* lioys in bla(‘,k W(‘re, I shall 
never probably know to my d^nng day. They were 
very pretty little nnm, with ])ale faces, and large, 
melancholy eyes ; and they had beautiful little bands. 
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and little boots, and the finest little shirts, and black 
paletots lined with the richest silk; and they had 
picture-books in several languages, English, and 
French, and German, I remember. Two more aristo- 
cratic-looking little men I never set eyes on. They 
were travelling with a very handsome, pale lady in 
mourning, and a, maid-servant dressed in black, too; 
and on the lady’s face there was the deepest grief. 
The little boys clambered and played about the 
carriage, and she sat watching. Tt was a railway- 
carriage from Frankfort to Hcndelberg. 

1 saw at once that she wiis the mother (d those 
children, and going to part from them. Perhaps I 
have tried jjartiug with my own, and not found the 
business very pleasant. Perhaps 1 recollect driving 
down (with a certain trunk and carpet-bag on tlie box) 
with my own motheido thc'cmd of the avenue, where 
we waited — only a. few minutes — until the whirring 
wheels of that Defianc.e ” coach were heard rolling 
towards us as certain as deatlj. Twang goes the 
horn ; up goes tlie trunk; down come the steps. Bah ! 
1 see the autumn evening : 1 hear the wheels now : I 
smart the cruel smart again : and, boy or man, have 
never been able to bear the sight of people parting 
from their cliildren. • 

I thought tliescj little men might be going to school 
for the first time in their lives ; and mamma might be 
taking them to the doctor, and would leave thenl'' 
with many fond (diarges, and little wistful secrets of 
love, bidding the elder to protect his younger brother, 
and the younger to be gentle, and to remember to 
pray to God always for his mother, who would pray 
for her boy too. Our party made friends with these 
young ones during the little journey; but the poor 
lady was too sad to talk except to the . boys now 
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and again, and sat in her corner, pale, and silently 
looking at them. 

The next day, we saw the lady and her maid driv- 
ing in the direction of the railway-station, without the 
boys. The parting had taken place, then. That night 
they would sleep among strangers. The little beds at 
home were, vacant, and poor mother might go and look 
at them. Well, tears flow, and friends part, and mothers 
pray every night all over the world. 1 dare say we 
went to see Heidelberg (Castle, and admired the vast 
shattered walls and quaint gables ; and the Neckar 
running its bright course through that charming se.ene 
of peace and beauty; and ate our dinner, and drank 
our wine with relish. The poor mother would eat but 
little Ahendessen that night; and, as for the children 
— that first night at school — hard bed, hard words, 
strange boys bullying, and laughing, and jarring you'^ 
with their hateful merriment — as for the first night 
at a strange school, w(^ most of us remember what that 
is. And tlie first is not the worst, my boys, there ’s 
the mb. Jhit (*ach man has liis shaie of troubles, and, 
I suppose, you must have yours. 

From H(*idelberg we went to Baden-Baden: and, I 
dar(; say, saw Madame de Sclilangenbad and Madame 
de la (h’uchec'.assce, and (Jiuint Punter, and honest Cap- 
tain Blackball. And whom sliould we see in tlu^ even- 
ing, but our two little boys, walking on each side of a 
fierce, yelloAv-faced, bearded man ! We wanted to re- 
new our acquaintance with them, and tliey were com- 
ing forward quite jdeased to greet us. But the father 
pulled back one of the little men by his paletot, gave 
a grim scowl, and walked away. I can see the chil- 
dren now looking rather frightened away from us and 
up into th(‘ father’s face, or the cruel uncle’s — which 
was he ? I think he was the father. So this was the 
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end of them. Not school, as I at first had imagined. 
The mother was gone, who had given them the heaps of 
pretty books, and the pretty studs in the shirts, and 
the pretty silken clothes, and the tender — tender 
cares ; and they were handed to this scowling prac- 
titioner of Trente et Quarante. Ah I this is worse 
than school. Poor little men ! poor mother sitting by. 
the vacant little tieds ! We saw the children once or 
twice after, always in ScowlePs company ; but we did 
not dare to give each other any v arks of recognition. 

From Baden we went to Basle, and thence to Lu- 
cerne, and so over the 8t. Gothard into Italy. From 
Milan we went to Venice; and now comes the singu- 
lar part of my story. In Venice there is a little court 
of which I forget the name : but in it is an apothe- 
cary shop, whither I went to buy some remedy for 
the bites of certain raimais Vvdiich abound in Vehice. 
Crawling animals, skipping animals, and humming, 
flying animals; all three will have at you at once; 
and one night nearly drove me into a strait-waistcoat. 
Well, as I was coming out of the apothecary’s with 
the bottle of spirits of hartshorn in my hand (it really 
does do the bites a great deal of good), whom should 
1 light upon but one of my little Ileidelberg-Baden 
Ijoys ! 

1 have said how handsomely they were dressed as 
long as they were with their mother. When I saw 
the boy at Venice, who perfectly recognized me, his 
only garb was a wretched yellow cotton gown. His 
little feet, on which I had admired the little shiny 
boots, were without shoe or stocking. He looked at 
me, ran to an old hag of a woman, wh|? seized his 
hand ; and with her he disappeared down one of the 
thronged lan(‘S of the city. 

From Vtniicje avc went to Trieste (the Vienna rail 
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way at that time was only opened as far as Laybacli, 
and the magnificent Seminering Pass was not quite 
completed). At a station between Laybach and Graetz, 
one of iny companions alighted for refreshment, and 
came back to the carriage saying, — 

There ’s that horrible man from Baden, with the 
two little boys.” 

Of coarse, we had talked about the appearance of 
the little boy at Venice, and his strange albu'ed garb. 
My coinpanioii said they were pale, wretched-looking, 
and dressed quite shabbily, 

I got out at sev(n*al stations, and looked at all the 
carriages. I could not sen* my little men. From that 
day to this 1 have never set eyes on them. Tliat is 
all my story. Who were they ? What could they be ? 
How can you explain that mystery of the mother giv- 
ing them u]); of the remarkable s]dendor and tdeganco 
of tludr a})j)earance while under her care ; of their 
barefoot(‘d squalor in Venice, a month afterwards ; of 
their shabby liabilimeiits at Laybacdi ? Ha-d the father 
gambled away his money, and sold their clothes ? How 
came they to have ]>assed out of the hands of a refined 
lady (a,s she evidently was, with whom 1 first saw iheni) 
into the charge of quite a common AVTunan like her 
Avith AAdioin 1 saw oiu^ of the boys at Venice ? Here 
is but one cha})ter of the story. Can any man write 
the next, or that })rec(*ding the strange one (C' Avhich 
I happened to light ? Who knows ? the mystery may 
have some quite sim})le solution. 1 saAV caa^o children, 
attired like little ])rinces, taken from their mother and 
consigned to otluw care ; and a fortnight afterAvards, 
one of thei% barefooted and like a beggar. Who will 
read this riddle of The Two Children in Black ? 



ON RIBBONS. 


The uncle of the present Sir Louis N. Bonaparte. 
K. G., etc., inaugurated his reign as Emperor over 
the neighboring nation by establishing an Order, to 
which all citizens of his country, military, naval, and 
civil — all men most distinguished in science, letters, 
arts, and commerce — wo.iv. adniittf‘d. The emblem 
of the Ordtir was but a pi(‘.ce of ribbon, more or less 
long or broad, with a toy at the end of it. The Bour- 
bons had toys and ribbons of their own, blue, black 
and all-colored ; and on tL'dr return to dominion such 
good old Tories would naturally have ])referrt‘d to re- 
store their good old ()rd(u-s of Saint Louis, Saint Es- 
prit, and Saint Michel; but France had taken the 
ribbon of tin*. L(\gion of Honor so to her heart that 
no Bourbon sov(n*eign dared to pluck it thence. 

In Enghind, until very late days, we have been 
accustomed rath(u- to ])0()h-}K)oh national Orders, to 
vote ribbons and crosses tinsel gewgaws, foolish for- 
eign ornaments, and so fortSi. It is known how the 
Great DuKe (the, bn^ast of whose own (H)at was plas- 
t(‘red with some half-hundred decorations) was av(*rse 
to the wearing of ribbons, medals, clasps, and the like, 
by his army. VVe have all of us r(*,ad how uncom- 
monly distinguislu'd Lord (histlereagh looked at 
Vienna, where he was the only genthmuiu present 
without any d(H‘, oration what('V(‘r. Aim tln^ Gr(‘at 
Duke^s theory wa,s, that elasjis and ribbons, stars 
and garters, were good and y)roper ornaments for 
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himself, for the chief officers of his distinguished 
army, and for gentlemen* of high birth, who might 
naturally claim to wear a band of garter blue across 
their waistcoats ; but that for common people your 
plain coat, without stars and ribbons, was the most 
sensible wear. 

And no doubt you and I are as happy, as free, as 
comfortable ; we can walk and dine as well ; we can 
keep the winter’s cold out as well, without a star on 
our coats, as without a feather in our hats. How 
often we have laughed at the absurd mania of the 
Americans for dubbing their senators, members of 
Congress, and States’ representatives, Honorable. 
We have a right to call our Privy Councillors Right 
Honorable, our Lords’ sons Honorable, and so forth ; 
but for a nation as numerous, well educated, strong, 
rich, civilized, fr(‘(i as our own, to dare to give its 
distinguished citizens titles of honor — monstrous 
assumption of low-bred arrogance and parvenu 
vanity ! Our tith's are resi)ectable, but theirs ab- 
surd. Mr. Jones, of London, a Chancellor’s son, 
and a tailor’s grandson, is justly Honorable, and en- 
titled to 1)(‘ Lord Jon(^s at his noble father's decease: 
but Mr. Brown, the senator from New York, is a silly 
upstart for tacking Honorable to his name, and our 
sturdy British good sense laughs at liim. Who has 
not laugluMl (T have myscdf) at Honorable Nahum 
Dodge, Honorable Zeno Scudder, Honorable Hiram 
Boake, and the rest ? A s(*.ore of such queer names 
and titles I ha,ve smiled at in Ameri(*-a. And mutato 
nomine ? I imn't a born idiot, who is a peer and born 
legislator. |U"his drivelling noodle and his descend- 
ants through life are your natural superiors and mine 
— your and my children’s siqieriors. I read of an 
alderman kneelimr and kniglited at ^-ourt : I see a 
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gold-stick waddling backwards before Majesty in a 
procession, and if we laugh, don’t you suppose the 
Americans laugh too ? 

Yes, stars, garters, orders, knighthoods, and the 
like are folly. Yes, Bobus, citizen and soap-boiler, 
is a good man, and no one laughs at him or good Mrs. 
Bobus, as they have their dinner at one o’clock. But 
who will €iot jeer at Sir Thomas on a melting day, 
and Lady Bobus, at Margate, eating shrimps in a 
donkey-chaise ? Yes, knighth >od is absurd : and 
chivalry an idiotic superstition : and Sir Walter 
Manny was a zany : and Nelson, with his flaming 
stars and cordons, splendent upon a day of battle, 
was a madman : and Murat, with his crosses and 
orders, at the head of his squadrons charging victori- 
ous, was only a crazy mountebank, who had been a 
tavern-waiter, and wva purged up with absurd vanity 
about his dress and legs. And the men of the French 
line at Fontenoy, who told Messieurs de la Garde to 
fire first, were smirking French dancing-masters ; and 
the l^lack Prince, waiting upon his royal prisoner, was 
acting an inane masquerade : and Chivalry is naught; 
and Honor is humbug ; and Geiithuiianhood is an ex- 
tinct folly ; and ambition is madness ; and desire of 
distinction is criminal vanity j and glory is bosh ; and 
fair fame is idleness ; and nothing is true but two and 
two; end the color of all the world is drab; and all 
men are equal ; and one man is as tall as another ; 
and one man is as good as another — and a great 
dale betther, as the Irish philosopher said. 

Is this so ? Titles and badges of honor are vanity ; 
and in the American Bevolutioii you hav^ his Excel- 
lency General Washington sending back, and with 
proper spirit sending back, a letter in which he is not 
addressed as Excellency and General. Titles are 
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abolished ; and the American Republic swarms with 
men claiming and bearing them. You have the 
French soldier cheered and happy in his dying agony, 
and kissing with frantic joy the chiefs hand wlio lays 
the little cross on the bleeding bosom. At home you 
have the Dukes and Earls jobbing and intriguing for 
the Garter ; the Military Knights grumbling at the 
Civil Knights of the Hath ; the little ribbon* eager for 
the collar ; the soldiers and seamen from India and 
the Crimea marching in ])rocession b(‘fore the Queen, 
and ^‘eceiviiig from her hands the cross bearing her 
royal name. And, remember, th(‘re are not only the 
cross wearers, but all the fathers and friends ; all the 
women who have ])rayed for th(‘ir absent heroes ; 
Harry’s wife, and Tom’s mother, and Jack’s daughter, 
and Frank’s sweetln^art, eaeli of whom wears in her 
heart of hearts aft(*rwai’ds the badge which son, 
father, lover, has won by his merit ; each of whom is 
made happy and proud, and is bound to the country 
by that little bit of ribbon. 

I have h«*ard, in a lecture about George the Third, 
that, at his accession, the King had a mind to estab- 
lish an ord(u* for lit('rary men. It was to liave been 
called the Order of Minerva — I suppose with an Owl 
for a badge. Tin', knightj^s were to have worn a star of 
sixt(jen points, and a yellow ribbon; and. good old 
Samuel J olinson w.as talk(*d of as President, or Grand 
Cross, or Grand Owl, of the society. Kow about such 
an order as this there certainly may be doubts. Con- 
sider tin* claimants, the difficulty of settling their 
claims, the rows and squabbles amongst the candidates, 
and the subspqmuit decision of posterity ! Dr. Beattie 
would have ranked as Hrst poet, and twenty years 
after the sublime Mr. Hayley would, no doubt, have 
claimed the Grand Cross. Mr. Gibbon would not 
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have been eligible, on account of his dangerous free- 
thinking opinions ; and her sex, as well as her repub- 
lican sentiments, might have interfered with th(^ 
kniglithood of the immortal Mrs. Catharine Macaulay. 
How Goldsmith would have paraded the ribbon at 
Madame Cornelys^s, or the Academy dinner ! How 
Peter Pindar would have railed at it ! Fifty years 
later, tht^i® noble Scott would have worn the Grand 
Cross and deserved it ; but Gifford would have had 
it ; and Pyroii, and Shelley, ar 1 Hazlitt, and Hunt 
would have been without it; and liad Keats been .pro- 
posed as officer, how the Tory prints would have 
yelled with rage and scorn ! Ha,d th(^ star of Minerva 
lasted to our i)res(mt time — but I pause, not because 
the idea is dazzling, but too (lawful. Fancy the claim- 
ants, and the row about their j)recedence ! Which 
pliilosoplier shnll hr*^e tlie grand cordon? — which 
the collar ? — Avhich the little scrap no bigg(*r than a 
butt(‘rciip ? Of the historians — A, say, — and C, and 
F, and (i, and S, and T, — which shall b? Companion 
and which Grand Owl ? Of the ])oets, who wears, or 
claims, tin*, ]arg(*st and brightest star? Of the novel- 
ists, th(*r(‘ is A, and B and C 1); and E (star of first 
magnitude, newly discovered), and F (a. magazine of 
wit), and fair G, and H, and^I, and brave old J, and 
chaniiing K, and L, and M, and K, and O (fair 
twink]‘*rs), and I am puzzled b(dAveen three P’s — 
Peacock, Miss Pardoe, and Paul Vry — and (Juec'cJiy, 
and K, and S, and T, ntere at p7s, and iory likedy IT, 
O gentle read(u*, for who has not written his novel 
now-a-days? — who has not a claim to the star and 
sta*aw-eolored ribbon ? — and who slnill liave the big- 
g(\st and larg(*st ? Faiu'v the struggle ! Fancy the 
sfjuabble ! Fancy the distribution of ])rizes ! 

AVho shall decide on them ? Shall it be the sover- 
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eign? shall it be the Minister for the time being? 
and has Lord Palmerston made a deep study of 
novels ? In this matter the late Ministry,^ to be sure, 
was better qualified ; but even then, grumblers who 
had not got their 'canary cordons, would have hinted 
at 23rofessional jealousies enterinj^ the Cabinet ; and, 
the ribbons being awarded. Jack would have scowled 
at his because Dick had a broader one^^Ned been 
indignant because Bob’s was as large : Tom would 
have thrust his into the drawer, and scorned to wear 
it at all. !No — no; the so-called literary world was 
well rid of Minerva and her yellow ribbon. The great 
poets would have been indifferent, the little poets 
jealous, the funny men furious, the ])hilosophers satir- 
ical, the historians supercilious, and, fimilly, the jobs 
without end. Say, ingenuity and cleverness are to 
be reward(‘d by State tokens and i)rizes — and take 
for granted the Order of Minerva is established — 
who shall have it ? A great philosojdier ? no doubt 
we cordially salute him G.C.M. A great historian ? 
G.C.M. of course. A great engineer? G.C.M. A 
great poet ? received with acclamation G.C.M. A 
great painter ? oh ! certainly, G.C.M. If a great 
painter, why not a great novelist ? Well, pass, great 
nov(‘list, G.C.M. But if a poetic, a pictorial, a sto^’y- 
tcdling or music-composing artist, why not a singing 
artist ? Why not a basso-prof ondo ? Why not a 
primo tenore ? And if a singer, why should not a 
ballet-dancer come bounding on the stage with his 
cordon, and CTit capers to the music of a row of deco- 
rated fiddlers ? A chemist puts in his claim for hav- 
ing invent(^d a new color; an apothecary for a ne-w 
pill ; the cook for a new sauce ; the tailor for a new 

1 That of Lord 13erby, in 1859, which included Mr. Disraeli and 
Sir Edward Biilwer Lytton. 
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cut 'of trousers. We have brought the star of Min- 
erva down from the breast to the pantaloons. Stars 
and garters ! can we go any farther ; or shall we give 
the shoemaker the yellow ribbon of the order for his 
shoetie ? 

When I began tMs present Roundabout excursion, 
I think I had not quite made up my mind whether 
we would have an Order of all the Talents or not : 
perhaps I rather had a hankering for a rich ribbon 
and gorgeous star, in which my family might like to 
see me at ])arties in my best waistcoat. But then the 
door opens, and there come in, and by the same right 
too, Sir Alexis Soyer ! Sir Alessandro Tamburini ! Sir 
Agostino Velluti ! Sir Antonio Paganini (violinist) I 
Sir Sandy McGuifog (piper to the most noble the Mar- 
quis of Farintosh) ! Sir Alcide Fliciiac (premier 
danseur of H. M. TJieatr^) I Sir Harley Quin and 
Sir Joseph Grimaldi (from Covent Garden) ! They 
have all the yellow ribbon. They are all honorable, 
and clever, and distinguished artists. Let us elbow 
through the rooms, make a bow to the lady of the 
house, give a nod to Sir George Thrum, who is lead- 
ing the orchestra, and go and get some (diampagne 
and seltzer-water from Sir Richard Gunter, who is 
presiding at the buffet, A national declaration might 
be well and good : a token awarded by the country 
to all its bene-merentibus : but most gentlemen with 
Minerva stars would, I think, be inclined to wear 
very wide breast-collars to their coats. Suppose .your- 
self, brother penman, decorated with this ribbon, and 
looking in the glass, would you not laugli ? Would 
not wife and daughters laugh at that canary-colored 
emblem ? 

But supppose a man, old or young, of figure ever so 
stout, thin, stumpy, homely, indulging in looking-glass 
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refleotions with that hideous ribbon and cross called 
V. C. on his coat, would he not be proud ? and his 
family, would they not 'be prouder? For your 
noldeinaii tluu’e is the famous old blue garter, and 
star, and welcome. If I were a marquis — if I had 
thirty — forty thousand a year (J^ttle the sum, my 
dear Aliiascdiai*, according to your liking), 1 should 
consider myself entitled to my seat in J^arliament 
and "to my garter. The garter belongs to the Orna- 
mental (Masses. Jlav(i you seen the. new magniiiceiit 
rtf VO Sjjirifer at the Zoological (lardens, and do you 
grudge him his j(nvell(*d coronet and the azure splen- 
dor of his waistcoat ? I hke my Lord Mayor to have 
a gilt coach ; my magnilicent monarc'h tob('. surrcJimded 
by magnilieent nobles : 1 huzza respectfully when 
they ])ass in procession. It is good for Mr. Driefless 
(50, Pump Court, fourth door) that tlu're should be a 
Lord ChaiU'cllor, with a gold robe and lirte(ui thousand 
a year. It is good for a poor cm ate that tlnu’c should 
be s])lendid hisho]>s at Fulham -ind Laml)t‘th : their 
lordshij)s W(‘re [)oor curates once, and ha,ve won, so 
to speak, tlieir rihhon. Is a man who puts into a 
lottery to be sulky because h(i does iiotAvin the'twenty 
thousand ])ounds ])rize ? Am I to fall into a rage, 
and bully my fainily when I come home, alter going 
to se(* Chatsworth or \'t’indsor, bec.ause we have only 
two little drawing-rooms ? Welcome to your garter, 
my lord, and shame u])on him cjui mal y pense ! 

So*l arrival in my roundabout way m^ar the ])oint 
towards whicdi 1 have been trotting ever siruje we set 
out. 

In a voyage to America, some nine years since, on 
th(‘ sevcuith t)r eighth day out from Liver])Ool, Captain 

L came to dinner at eight bells as usual, talked a 

little to the ])e]\sons right and left of him, and helped 
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the soup with his accustomed politeness. Then he 
went on deck, and was back in a minute, and operated 
on the fish, looking rather grave the while. 

Then he wont on deck again ; and this time was ab- 
sent, it may be, three or five minutes, during which 
the fish disappearld, and the entrees arrived, and the 
roast beef. Say ten minutes passed — I can’t tell 
after nine years. 

Then L came down with a pleased and l*appy 

countenance this time, and began carving the sirloin : 

We have seen the light,” he said. “ Madam, may I 
help you to a little gravy, or a little horse-radish ? ” 
or what not ? 

1 forget the name of the light; nor does it matter. 
It was a point oif Newfoundland for which he was on 
the lookout, and so well did the Canada ” know 
where sh(*> was, th-'^^t, bv4ween soup and beef, the 
captain had sighted the headland by wliich his course 
was lying. 

And so through storm and darkness, through fog 
and inid-niglit, the sliip had pursued her steady way 
over the pathless ocean and roaring seas, so surely 
that the officers who sailed her kiunv her place within 
a minute or two, and guided us with a wonderful 
providence safi^ on our way. Since the noble Cunard 
Company has run its ships, but one iuuudent, and that 
through the error of a pilot, has happened on the 
line. 

By this little incident (hourly of course repeated, 
and trivial to all sea-going people) T own I was im- 
mensely moved, and never can think of it but with a 
heart full of thanks and awe. W(* trust our lives to 
these seamen, and how nobly they fulfil their trust! 
They are, under lu'aven, as a ])rovidence for us. 
Whilst we sleep, their untiring watchfulness keeps 
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guard oyer us. All night through that bell sounds 
at its season, and tells how our sentinels defend us. 
It rang when the Amazon ” was on fire, and chimed 
its heroic signal of duty, and courage, and honor. 
Think of the dangers these seamen undergo for us : 
the hourly peril and watch ; the familiar storm ; the 
dreadful iceberg; the long winter nights when the 
decks are as glass, and the sailor has to climb through 
icicles to bend the stiif sail on the yard ! Think of 
their courage and their kindnesses in cold, in tempest, 
in hunger, in wreck ! The women and children to 
the boats,” says the captain of the ‘^Birkenhead,” 
and, with the troops formed on the deck, and the crew 
obedient to the word of glorious command, the im- 
mortal ship goes down. Read the story of the “ Sarah 
Sands:” — 

“‘SARAH SANDS.' 

“ The screw steamship ‘ Sarah Sands/ 1,330 registered tons, 
was chartered hy the East India Company in the autumn of 
1858, for the conveyance of troops to India. She was com- 
manded by John Squire Castle. She toek out a part of the 
54th Regiment, upwards of 350 persons, besides the wives and 
children of some of the men, and the families of some of the 
officers. All went well till the 11th November, when the ship 
had reached lat. 14 S., long. §6 E., upwards of 400 miles from 
the Mauritius. 

“ Between three and four P. m. on that day a very strong 
smell of fire was perceived arising from the after-deck, and 
upon going below into the hold, Captain Castle found it to be 
on fire, and immense volumes of smoke arising from it. En* 
deavors were made to reach the seat of the lire, but in vain ; 
the smoke and heat were too much for the men. There was, 
however, no confusion. Every order was obeyed with the 
same coolness and courage with which it was given. The en- 
gine was immediately stopped. All sail was taken in, and the 
ship brought to the wind, so as to drive the smoke and fire, 
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which was in the after-part of the ship, astern. Others were, 
at the same time, getting fire-hoses fitted and passed to the 
scene of the fire. The fire, however, continued to increase, 
and attention was directed to the ammunition contained in the 
powder-magazines, which were situated one on each side the 
ship immediately above the fire. The starboard m(igazine was 
soon cleared. But by this time the whole of the after *part of 
tiie ship was so much enveloped in smoke that it was scarcely 
possible to stand, and great fears were entertained on account 
of the port magazine. Volunteers were called I’or, and came 
immediately, and, under the guidar .e of Lieutenant Hughes, 
attempted to clear the port magazine, which they succeeded in 
doing, with the exception, as was supposed, of one or two bar- 
rels. It was most dangerous work. The men became over- 
powered with the smoke and heat, and fell ; and several, while 
thus engaged, were diagged up by ropes, senseless. 

“ The flames soon burst up through the deck, and running 
rapidly along the various cabins, set the greater })art on fire. 

** In the meantime Captain Castle took steps for lowering 
the boats. There was a heavy gale at the time, but they were 
launchcid without the least accident. The soldiers were mus- 
tered on deck ; — there was no rush to the bo.ats ; and the. 
men obeyed the word of command as if on ])arade. The men 
were in binned that Captain Castle did not despair of saving 
the ship, but that they must be prepared to leave her if neces- 
sary. The women and children were lowered into the port 
lifeboat, under the charge of Mr Very, third ollicer, who had 
orders t'* keep clear of the shiji liiitil recalled. 

“(Captain Castle then commenced constructing rafts of spare 
spars. In a short tinu), three were ])iit tdf^ether, which would 
have been capable of saving a great iiundier of those on hoard. 
Two were launched overboard, and safely moored alongside*, 
and then a third was left acro.ss the deck forward, ready to he 
launched. 

“ In the meantime tlie fire had made great progress. The 
whole of the cabins were one body of fire, and at about 8.30 P.M. 
flames burst through the upper (ieck, and shortly after the 
mizzen rigging caught fire. Fears were entertained of the 
ship paying off, in which case tlie flames would have been 
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swept forwards by the wind; but fortunately the after-braces 
were burnt through, and the main-yard swung round, which 
kept the ship’s head to wind. About nine p. M., a fearful 
explosion took place in the port magazine, arising, no doubt, 
from the one or two barrels of powder which it had been im- 
possible to remove. By this time the ship was one body of 
flame, from the stei n to the imdn rigging, and thinking it 
scarcely ])08sible to save her. Captain Castle called Major 
Brett (then in coiumand of the troops, for the Colonel was in 
one of the boats) forw'ard, and, telling him that he feared the 
ship w^as lost, requested him to endeavor to keep order amongst 
the troops till the last, but, at the same time, to use every 
exertion to check the fire. Providentially, the iron bulkhead 
in the after-jiart of the ship withstood the action of the flames, 
and here all efforts were concentrated to keep it cool. 

“‘No ])ers()n,’ says the caphiin, ‘ can describe the manner 
in which the men worked to keej) the fire back ; one party 
were below, kee})ing the bulkhead cool, and when several were 
dragged up senseless, fresli volunteers took their places, who 
were, however, soon in the same state. At about ten P. M., the 
maintopsail-} ard took fire Mr. Welch, one (piarter-master, 
and foul’ oi* fi\e soldiers, went aloft wdth wet blankets, and 
succeed in extinguishing it, but not until the yard and mast 
were nearly burnt through. The work of fighting the fire 
below continiUMl for hours, an<l about midnight it appeared 
that some impression was made ; and after that, the men 
drove it back, inch by inch, until daylight, when they had 
completely got it under. The ship was now in a irightfiil 
plight. The after- part was literally burnt out — merely the 
shell remaining — the ]>ort quarter blown out by the explo- 
sion : fifteen feet of water in the hold.’ 

“The gale still pnjvailed, and the ship was rolling and 
pitching in a heavy sea, and taking in Large quantities of \vater 
abaft : the tanks, too, Avere rolling from side to side in the hold. 

“As soon as the smoke was partially cleared away, (Captain 
Castle got spare sails and hhinkets aft to stop the leak, passing 
two hawsers round the stern, and setting them up. The trooj)s 
were employed baling and pumping. This continued during 
the whole morning. 
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“ In the courRc of the day the ladies joined the ship. The 
boats were ordered alongside, but they found the sea too heavy 
to remain there. The gig had been abandoned during the 
Jiight, and the crew, under Mr. Wood, fourth officer, had got 
into another of the boats. The troops were employed the re- 
mainder of the day baling and pumping, and the crew securing 
the stern. All hands were employed dining thti following 
nigiit baling and pumping, the boats being moijved alongside, 
where they received some damage. At daylight, on the 13th, 
the crew were employed hoisting the boats, the troops were 
working manfully baling and ]miji]»ing. Latitude at noon, 
13 deg. 12 min. south. At five P. M , the foresail and foretop- 
sail were set, the raftr. were cut away, and the ship bore for the 
Mauritius. On Thursday, the 19Ui, she sighted the Island of 
llodrigm'S, and arrived at Mauritius on Monday ihe 23rd.” 

The Nile and Trafalgar are not more glorious to 
our country, ar(‘ not greater victories thati these won 
by our in(‘rchant-se./Ait*n. Ami if you look in the 
cajitain’s Eeports of any maritime register, you will 
sec similar acts recordiul ev(u*y day. I have such a 
volume for last year, now lying lud'ore me. In the 
second number, as 1 open it at liazard, Captain Iloberts, 
master of the shi]) Empire,’^ from Shields to London, 
reports how on the 14th ult. (the 14th Deeember, 1850), 
he, “ be ing oif Whitby, discovered th(‘, ship to be on fire 
hctwoeii the main hold aiidbqilers : got the hos(‘ from 
the engiiU', laid on, and succeeded in subduing tin* fire; 
but on^y ajipareiitly ; for at seven the next morning, the 
‘ Dudgeon’ hearing S.S.E. seven miles’ distance, the fire 
again broke out, causing the shi}) to be euvelo])ed in 
flames on both sides of midships : got the hose again 
into play and all hands to work with buckets to com- 
bat with the fire. Did not succeed in stoj^iiing it till 
tour P.M., to effect whiidi, AV’^(*re obliged to out away the 
deck and top sides, and throw overboard })art of the 
cargo. The vessed was very much damaged and leaky : 
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determined to make for the Humber, Ship was run 
on shore, on the mud, near Grimsby harbor, with five 
feet of water in her hold. The donkey-engine broke 
down. The water increased so fast as to put out the 
furnace fires and render the ship almost unmanageable. 
On the tide flowing, a tug towed the ship off the mud, 
and got her into Grims])y to repair.” 

On the 2d of Kovembcn*, Captain Strickland, of the 
^nhirchase ” brigatine, from Liverj)Ool to Yarmouth, 
U. S., “ (Micoiiiitered heavy gal(‘s from W. N. W. to 
W. S. W., in lat. long. .‘>4® W., in which we lost 

jib, for(‘to})niast, staysail, topsail, and carried away 
the foreto])niast stays, bobstays and bowsprit, head- 
sails, cnt-wa.t(n* and stern, also started the wood ends, 
which caused the vessel to leak. Put her before the 
wind and sea, and hov('- above twenty-five tons of cargo 
overboard to lighten the shij) forward. Slung myself in 
a bowline, and by means of thrusting 2i-ineh rope in the 
opening, contrived to sto]> a great ])ortion of the leak. 

Deceviher — The crew continuing night and 
day at the pumps, (*,ould not keep the shi}) free ; 
deemed it ])rudent for the bem*fit of those concerned 
to bear u]) for tin* nearest ])ort. On arriving in lat. 
48° 45' N., long. 2/>° W., observed a vessel with a sig- 
nal of distress flying. .Made towards her, when she 
proved to be the banpie Hlarhdon,^ water-logged. 
The captain and crew asked to be taken off. Hove 
to, and rcM'cived them on board, consisting of thirteen 
men ; and their ship was abandoned. We then pro- 
ceeded on our courses, the crew of the abandoned vessel 
assisting all they could to keep my ship afloat. We 
arrived at Cork hai-bor on the 27th ult.” 

Captain Coulson, master of the brig Othello,” 
reports that his brig foundered off Portlamf, December 
27 ; — encountering a strong gale, and shipping two 
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heavy seas in succession, which hove the^Ship on her 
beam-ends. Observing no chance of saving the ship, 
took to the long boat, and within ten minutes of leav- 
ing her saw the brig founder. We were picked up the 
same morning by the French ship ^ Commerce de Paris,’ 
Captain Tombarel.” 

Here, in a single column of a newspaper, what 
strange, touching pictures do we find of seamen’s dan- 
gers, vicissitudes, gallantry, generosity ! The ship on 
fire — the captain in the gale slinging himself in a 
bowline to stop the leak — the Frenchman in the hour 
of danger coming to his British comrade’s rescue — 
the brigantine almost a wreck, working up to the bark 
with tlie signal of distress flying, and taking ofl* her 
crew of thirteen men. ^ We then proceeded on our 
course, the crew of the abandoned vessel assisting all 
they could to keep mu ship' ajioatP What noble, sim- 
ple words ! Wlia,t courage, devotodness, brotherly 
love I Do they not cause the heart to beat, and the 
ey(’S to fill ? 

This is what seamen do daily, and for one another. 
One lights occasionally upon different stories. It 
lia])pened, not v(‘ry long since, that the passeng(u\s by 
one of the great ocean stea.niers wcire wrecked, and, 
after undergoing the most se^^ere hardships, were left, 
destitute and helpless, at a miserable coaling port. 
Amongst them were old men, ladies, and children. 
When the next steamer arrived, the passengers by 
that steamer took alarm at the haggard and miserable 
appearance of their unfortunate predecessors, and act- 
ually remonstrated with their own captain, urging him 
not to take the poor creatures on hoard. There was 
every excuse,, of course. The last-arrived steamer was 
already dangerously full : the cabins were crowded ; 
there were sick and delica-te people on board — si('k 
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and delicatfe people who had paid a large price to the 
company for room, food, comfort, already not too suffi- 
cient. If fourteen of us are in an omnibus, will we 
see three or four women outside and say, Come in, 
because this is the last ’bus, and it rains ? ” Of course 
not: but think of that remonstrance, and of that 
Samaritan master of the “ Purchase ” brigantine ! 

In the winter of \5o, I went from Marseilles to 
Civita Vecchia, in one of the magnificent P and 0. 
ships, the Valetta,” the master of which subse- 
quently did distinguished service in the Crimea* 
This was his first Mediterranean voyage, and he 
sailed his ship by tlie charts alone, going into each 
port as surely as any pilot. I remember walking the 
deck at niglit with this most skilful, gallant, well- 
bred, and well-ediKiated gentleman, and the glow of 
eager enthusiasm with which he asscuited, when I 
asked him whether he did not think a ribbon or 
ORDER would be welcome or useful in his service. 

Why is there not an Order of Britannia for 
British seamen ? In the Merchant and the Royal 
Navy alike, occur almost daily instances and occasions 
for the display of science, skill, bravery, fortitude in 
trying circumstances, resource in danger. In the first 
number of the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine,” a friend contrib- 
uted a most touching story of the M’Clintock expedi- 
tion, in the dangers and dreadful glories of which he 
shared ; and the writer was a merclMint captain. How 
many more are there (and, for the honor of England, 
may there be many like him ! ) — gallant, accom- 
plished, high-spirited, ' enterprising masters of their 
noble profession ! Can our fountain of Honor not 
be brought to such men ? It plays upon ca])tains 
and colonels in seemly profusion. *It pours foyth 
not illiberal rewards upon doctors and judges. It 
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sprinkles mayors and aldermen. It bedews a painter 
now and again. It has spirited a baronetcy upon 
two, a^ul bestowed a coronet upon one noble man of 
letters. Diplomatists take their Bath in it as of 
right; and it flings out a profusion of glittcuing 
stars upon the nobility of the three kingdoms. Can- 
not Britannia find a ribbon for her sailors? The 
Navy, royal or mercantile, is a Service. The com- 
mand of a ship, or the conduct of her, implies danger, 
honor, science, skill, subordin^^tion, good faith. It 
may be a victory, such as that of the Sarah Sands ; 
it may be discovery, such as that of the Fox ; ” it 
may be heroic disaster, such as that of the Birken- 
head ; and in such events merchant seamen, as well 
as royal seamen, take their shares 

Why is there not, then, an Order of Britannia ? 
One (lay a young (jflicer« of the Euryalus ’’ ^ may 
win it, and, ha-ving just read the memoirs of Lord 
Diindonaiu), I know who ought to have the first 
Grand Cross. 

1 Priiife Alfred was serving on board the frigate Euryalus” 
when this was writteu. 



ON SOME LATE GREAT VICTORIES. 


On the 18th day of April last I went to see a friend 
in a neighboring Crescent, and on the steps of the 
next house beheld a grouj) something like that here 
depicted. A newsboy had stopped in his walk, and 
was reading aloud the journal which it was his duty 
to deliver ; a pretty orange-girl, with a heap of blaz- 
ing fruit, rendered more brilliant by one of those 
great blue papers in which oranges are now artfully 
wrai)i)ed, ‘leaned over the railing and listened ; and op- 
posite the 7iyinpha7n discentem there was a capering 
and acute-eared young satirist of a crossing-sweeper, 
who had left his neigliboring professional avocation 
and chance of 2 )rolit, in order to listen to the tale of 
the litth^ newsboy. 

That intelligent reader, with his hand following the 
line as lu‘, read it out to his audience, was saying : — 

And — now — Tom — coming ii]) smiling — after his 
fall — dee — (hdivered a rattling (dinker upon the 
Benicia Boy’s — iiotato-ti-ap — but M^a,s met by a — 
punisher on the nose — which,” etc. (^tc. ; or words to 
that effect. Betty at 52 let me in, while the boy wa.s 
reading his lecture ; and, having been some twenty 
minutes or so in the house and paid my visit, I 
took leave. 

The little lecturer was still at work on the 51 door- 
st(^]>, iind his audience had S(*,arce]y changed their 
position. Hjiving read every word of the battle my- 
self in the morning, I did not stay to listen further} 
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but if the gentleman who expected his paper at the 
usual hour that day experienced delay and a little 
disappointment I shall not be surprised. 

I am not going to expatiate on the battle. I have 
read in the correspondent’s letter of a Northern news- 
j)aper, that in the midst of the company assembled 
the reader’s humble servant was present, and in a 
very polite society, too, of “ poets, clergymen, men of 
letters, and meinbers of both Houses of Parliament.” 
If so, I must have walked to the station in my sleep, 
paid three guineas in a profound tit of mental abstrac- 
tion, and returned to bed uiie.on scions, for I certainly 
woke tluu’e about the tiling when history relates that 
the iiglit was over. I do not know whos<^ colors I 
wore — the Benician’s, or those of the Irish cham- 
pion ; nor remember where the fight tpok place, 
which, ind(*ed, no somnambulist is bound to recollect. 
(Jught Mr. Sayers to be lionored for bcnng brave, or 
punished for being naughty 7 By the shade of Brutus 
th(‘ elder, I don’t know. 

In (ieorge ll.’s tijue, there was a turbulent navy 
lieutenant (Handsome Smith he was called — his 
pictuni is at (Ti-eenwich now, in brown velvet, and 
gold and scariest ; his coat handsome, his waistcoat 
exc.ecMliugly handsome ; but his face by no means the 
beauty) ~ - there was, I sa}^, a turbulent young lieu- 
tenant who was broke on a complaint of tlui Fremdi 
ambassador, for obliging a French ship of war to 
lower hm* topsails to his ship at Spithead. But, by 
tile King’s ord(n*s, Tom was n(‘xt dny made Cajitain 
Smith. Well, if 1 were absolute king, T would send 
Tom Sayers to the mill for a month, and nmke him 
Sir Thomas on coming out of (dm-kenwell. Vou are 
a naughty boy, Tom ! but tlum, you know, we ought 
to love our br(*thrtm, though ever so naughty. We 
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are moralists, and reprimand you; and you are 
hereby reprimanded accordingly. But in case Eng- 
land should ever have need of a few score thousand 
champions, who laugh at danger ; who cope with 
giants ; wlio, stricken to the ground, jump up and 
gayly rally, and fall, and rise again, and strike, and 
die rather than yield — in case the country should 
need such men, and you should know them, be 
pleased to send lists of the misguided persons to 
tln^ ])rincipal ])oli(*,o stations, where moans may some 
(lay be found to utilize their wretched powers, and 
give their deplorable energies a right direction. 
Su})])Ose, Tom, tliat you and your friends are pitted 
against an immense invader — suppose you are bent 
on holding the ground, and dying there, if ne(5d be 
— suppose, it is life, frc'cdom, honor, home, you are 
fighting for, and there is a death-dealing sword or 
rifl(‘ in your hand, with whicdi you are going to resist 
some tremendous emuny who chalhmges your cham- 
])ionshij) on your native shore ? Then, Sir Thomas, 
resist liim to the death, and it is all riglit : kill him, 
and H(\‘iven bless you. Drive him into the sea, and 
there d(^str()y, snnish, and drown him ; and let us 
sing “ Laudainus.’’ Jn these national cases, you see, 
we ov(*rride the indisputable first laws of morals. 
Loving your neig]d)or is very well, but suppose your 
iieiglibor ccmies over from Calais and Boulogne to rob 
you of your laws, your liberties, y(mr newspapers, 
your Parliament (all of which some dear neighbors 
of ours hav(* given up in the most self-denying man- 
ner) : su])pose any neighbor were to cross the water 
and propose this kind of thing to us ? Should we 
not be justified in humbly trying to pit(di him into 
the water ? If it w.erc the King of Belgium himself 
we must do so. I mean that fighting, of course, is 
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wrong ; but that there are occasions when, etc. — 1 
suppose I mean that that one-handed fight of Sayers 
is one of the most spirit-stirring little stories ever 
told: and, with every love and respect for, Morality 
— my spirit says to her, Do, for goodness’ sake, my 
dear madam, keep your true, and pure, and womanly, 
and gentler remarks for another day. Have the great 
kindiH^ss to stand a leefle aside, and just let us see 
one or two more rounds between the men. That lit- 
tle man with the one hand powf’rless on his breast 
facing yoiuh^r* giant for hours, and felling him, too, 
every now and then I It is the little ^ Java’ and the 
‘ (Constitution ’ over again.” 

I think It is a most fortunate event for the brave 
H(^enan, who has a(*ted and writtmi since the battle 
with a true warrior’s courtesy, and with a great deal 
of good logi(i too, that the^ba-ttle was a drawn one. 
Th(^ advantage was all on Mr. Sayers’s side. Say a 
young lad of sixt(‘-en insults me in the street, and I 
try and thrash him, and do it. Wei?, I Imve thrashed 
a young lad. You great, big tyrant, could n’t you hit 
om^ of your own size ? But say the lad thrashes mo ? 
Ill cither cas(! I walk away discomfited : but in the 
latter, I am positively put to shame. Now, when the 
ropes were, (uit from that deaUi-grij), and Sir Thomas 
reh\ased, the gfuitleinan of Ihniicia was confessedly 
blind of one (*ye, and sjieedily afterwards was blind 
of both. (Could Mr. Sayers have held out for three 
minutes, for five minutes, for ten minutes more ? 
He says he could. So we say we could have held 
out, and did, and had beaten off the enemy at Water- 
loo, even if the Prussians hadn't come up. The opin- 
ions differ pT*etty much acijording to the nature of the 
opina.nts. I say the Dukt^ and Tom could have held 
out, that they meant to hold out, that they did hold 
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out, and that there has been fistifying enough. That 
crowd which came in and stopped the fight ought to be 
considered like one of those divine clouds which the 
gods send in Homer : — 

“ Apollo shrouds 

The godlike Trojan in a veil of clouds.” 

It is the best way of getting the godlike Trojan out 
of the scrape, don’t you see ? The nodus is cut ; Tom 
is out of Chancery ; the Benicia Boy not a bit the 
worse, nay, better than if he had beaten the little 
man. He has not the humiliation of conquest. He 
is greater, and will be loved more hereafter by the 
gentle sex. Suppose he had overcome the godlike 
Trojan ? Suppose he had tied Tom^s corpse to his 
cab- wheels, and driven to Farnliam, smoking the pipe 
of trium])h ? Faugh ! the great hulking conqueror ! 
Why did you not hold your hand froin yonder hero ? 
Everybody, T say, was relitved by that opportune' 
appearance of the British gods, protectors of na- 
tive valor, who interfered, and withdrew ” their 
chain ])ion. 

Now, suppose six-feet-two conqueror, and five-feet- 
eight beat(Ui ; would Sayers have been a whit the less 
gallant and meritorious v? If Sanclio had been allowed 
really to reign in Barataria,. I make no doubt that, 
with his good sense and kindness of heart, ho would 
have devised some means of rewarding the brave van- 
quished, as well as tlu^ brave victors in the Baratarian 
army, and that a champion who had fought a good 
fight would have been a knight of King Don Sancho’s 
orders, what(^v(u* tlie u])shot of the combat had been. 
Suppose Wellington overwhelmed on the plateau of 
Mont St. flohii; su])pose Washington atta^jked and 
beaten at Valley Forgt^. — and either supposition is 
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quite easy — and what becomes of the heroes ? They 
would have been as brave, honest, heroic, wise ; but 
their glory, where would it have been ? Should we 
have had their portraits hanging in our chambers? 
have been familiar with their histories ? have pon- 
dered over their letters, common lives, and daily say- 
ings ? There is not only merit, but luck which goes 
to making a hero out of a gentleman. Mind, please 
you, 1 am not saying that the hero is after all not so 
very heroic ; and have not the least desire to grudge 
him his merit because of his good fortune. 

Have you any idea whither this Roundabout Essay 
on some late great victories is tending ? Do you sup- 
pose thnt by those words 1 mean Trenton, Brandy- 
wine, Nalamanca, Vittoria, and so forth ? By a great 
victory 1 can’t mean that affair at Farnham, for it was 
a drawn tight. Where, than, are the victories, pray, 
and when are we coming to them ? 

My good sir, you will j)erceive that in this Nicaean 
dis(i(»urse I have only as yet advanced as far as this — 
that a hero, whether he wins or loses, is a hero j and 
that if a tVdlow will but be honest and courageous, and 
do his best, we^ are for paying all honor to him. 
Furthermore, it has been asserted that Fortune has a 
good deal to do with the making of heroes ; and thus 
hinted foi the consolation of those who don’t hap])en 
to be engaged in any stupendous victories, that, had 
o])portunity so served, they might have been heroes 
too. If you are not, friend, it is not your fault, whilst 
I don’t wish to dc^tract from any gentleman’s reputa- 
tion who is. There. My worst enemy can’t take 
objection to that. The point might have been put 
more briefly perhaps ; but, if you please, we will not 
argue that question. 

Well, tfien. The victories which I wish especially 
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to commemorate in this paper, are the six great, com- 
plete, prodigious, and undeniable victories, achieved 
by the corps which the editor of the “ Cornliill Maga- 
zine ’’ has the honor to command. When I seemed to 
speak disparagingly but now of generals, it was that 
chief I had in my 1 (if you will permit me the expres- 
sion). I wished him not to be elated by too much 
prosperity ; I warned him against assuming heroic 
imperatorial airs, and cocking his laurels too jauntily 
over his (*-ar. I was liis conscience, and stood on the 
splash-board of his triumph-car, whis])ering, “ Hominem 
memento te.” As we rolled along the way, and passed 
the weatliercoc.ks on the tem])les, I saluted the symbol 
of the goddess Fortune with a reverent awe. We 
have done our little endeavor,” I said, bowing my 
head, and mo3*tals can do no more. But we might 
hav(^ fought bravtdy and not won. We might have 
cast the coin, calling, ^ Head,’ and lo ! Tail might have 
come nx)permost.” O thou Ruhn* of Victories ! — thou 
Awarder of Fame! — thou (Jivor of Crowns (and shil- 
lings) — if thou hast smiled upon us, shall we not be 
thankful ? There is a 8a,turnine philosopher, standing 
at the door of his book-shoj^, who, I fancy, has a pooh- 
pooh expression as the triumph passes. (I can’t see 
quite clearly for the la^irels, which have fallen down 
over my nose.) One hand is reining in the two white 
elephants that draw the car; I raise the other hand up 
to — to the laurels, and pass on, waving him a grace- 
ful recognition. Up the ITill of Ludgate — around 
the Pauline Square — by the side of Chepe — until it 
reaches our own Hill of Corn — the procession passes. 
The Imperator is bowing to the people ; the captains 
of the legions are riding round the car, their gallant 
minds struck by the thought, Have*we not fought as 
well as yonder fellow, swaggering in the chariot, and 
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are we not as good as he ? Granted, with all my 
heart, my dear lads. When your consulship arrives, 
may you be as fortunate. When these hands, now 
growing old, shall lay down sword and truncheon, 
may you mount the car, and ride to the temple of 
Jupiter. Be yours the laurel then. Neque me myrtm 
dedecet, looking cosily down from the arbor* where I 
sit uiuhii* the arched vine. 

I fancy tlie Tmperator standing on the steps of the 
temple (erecteul by Titus) on the Mons Frumentarius, 
and addressing the citizens : ‘Hiiiirites ! ” he says, in 
our campaign of six months, we have been engaged 
six times, and in each action have taken ne&* upon a 
hundreAl thousand prisoners. Go to! What are other 
]nagazines coni])ar(id to onr magazine ? (Sound, 
triimpc^ter !) What banmn* is there like that of Corn- 
hill ? Yon, philosopher ^-nnder!’^ (he shirks under 
his mantle) — ‘‘do you know wliat it is to have a 
hundred and ten tJiousand readers ? A hundred 
thousand read(u*s ? a hundred thousand buyers ! 
(cries of “ No ! ’’ — “ Pooh I ” “ Yes, upon my honor ! ” 
“ Oh, come ! and murmurs of applause and deri- 
sion) — “I say more than a hundrc^d thousand pur- 
chasers — Jind I bcdieve as much as a mUlion readers 
(Immense seiisation.) “To. these liave we said an 
unkind >^ord? We have enemi(^s ; have we hit them 
an unkind blow ? flave we sought to pursue party 
aims, to forward private jobs, to advance selfish 
schemes ? TJie only persons to whom wittingly we 
have given pain are some who have volunteered for 
our corps — and of these volunteers we have had 
fhousa7ids.^^ (IMurmurs and grumbles.) “What coni' 
mander, citizens, c*ould placie all these men! — could 
make officers of all these men ? ” (c.ries of “ No — no ! ’’ 
and laughter) — “ could say, ‘ I accept this recruit, 
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though he is too short for our standard, because he is 
poor, and has a mother at home who wants bread ’ ? 
could enroll this other, who is too weak to bear arms, 
because he says, ^ Look, sir, I shall be stronger anon.’ 
The leader of such an army as ours must select his 
men, not because they are good and virtuous, but be- 
cause they are strong and capable. To these our ranks 
are ever open, and in addition to the warriors who 
surround me ” — (the generals look proudly conscious) 
— I tell yon, citizens, that I am in treaty with other 
and most tremendous champions, who will march by 
the side of our veterans to the achievement of fresh 
victories.' Now, blow, trumpets! Bang, ye gongs! 
and drummers, drub the thundering skins ! Generals 
and chiefs, we go to sacrifice to the gods.” 

Crowned with flowers, the captains enter the tem- 
ple, the - other Magazines walking modestly behind 
them. The peojde huzza; and, in some instances, 
kneel and kiss the fringes of the robes of the warriors. 
The Philosopher puis up his shutters, and retires into 
his shop, deejdy moved. In ancient times, Pliny {ripud 
Smith) relates it was the custom of the Imperator “to 
paint his whole body a briglit red ; ” and, alsoy on as- 
cending the Hill, to have some of the hostile chiefs led 
aside “ to the adjoining prison, and put to death.” We 
propose to dispense with both these ceremonies. 



THORNS IN THE CUSHION. 


In the Essay with which this volume commences, 
the Cornhill Magazine ” was likened to a ship sail- 
ing forth on her voyage, and the captain uttered a 
very sincere j'>rayer for her pro.^perity. The dangers 
of storm and rock, the vast outlay upon ship and cargo, 
and the certain risk of the venture, gave the chief 
officer a feeling of no small anxiety ; for who could 
say from what quarter danger might arise, and how 
his owner’s property might be imperilled ? After a 
six months’ voyage, we with very tliankful hearts 
could acknowledge oilr good fortune : and, taking up 
the apologue in the Eoundabout manner, we composed 
a triumplial procession in honor of the Magazine, and 
imagined tlu^ Imperator thereof riding in a sublime 
car to return thanks in the Temple of Victory. Corn- 
hill is accustoiiK'.d to grandeur and greatness, and has 
witnessed, every ninth of November, for I don’t know 
how many centuries, a prodigious annual pageant, 
cliariot, progress, and flouri^ of trumpetry ; and be- 
ing so veiy near the Mansion House, I am sure the 
reader will understand how the idea of pageant and 
jjrocession came naturally to my mind. The imagina- 
tion easily supplied a gold coach, eight cream-colored 
horses of your true Pegasus breed, huzzaing multi- 
t\ides, running footmen, and clanking knights in armor, 
a cliaplain and a sword-bearer with a muff on his head, 
scowling out of the codch- window, and a Lord Mayor all 
crimson, fur, gold chain, and white ribbons, solemnly 
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occupying the place of state. A playful fancy could 
have carried the matter farther, could have depicted 
the feast in the Egyptian Hall, the Ministers, Chief 
Justices, and right reverend prelates taking their seats 
round about his lordship, the turtle and other delicious 
viands, and Mr. Toole behind the central throne, 
bawling out to the assembled guests and dignitaries : 

My Lord So-and-so, my Lord What-d^-ye-call-Tin, 
iny Lord Ete.ietera, the Lord Mayor pledges you all 
in a loving cnip.” Then the noble proceedings come 
to an end; Lord Simper proposes the ladies; the com- 
pany 1‘ises from table, and adjourns to coffee and 
muffins. The (carriages of the nobility and gu(\sts roll 
back to the West. The Egyptian Hall, so bright just 
now, appears in a twilight glimmer, in which waiters 
are seen ransacking th(‘. dessert, and rescuing the 
spoons. His lordship and the Lady Mayoress go into 
their private ai)artments. The robes are doffed, the 
collar and white ril)])()ns are rcunoved. The Mayor 
becomes a man, and is pretty surely in a fluster about 
the speeches' whicdi he has just uttered; remembering 
too well now, wretched creature, the principal points 
which ‘he didnt make when he rose to speak. He 
goes to bed to headache, to care, to repentance, and, I 
dare say, to a dose of something which his body-phy- 
sician has prescribed for him. And there are ever so 
many men in the (dty who fancy that man hnppy ! 

Now, suppose that all tlirough tljat Dth of November 
his lordship has had a racking rheumatism, or a 
toothache, let us say, during all dinner-time — through 
which he has been obliged to grin and mumble his 
poor old speeches. Is he (uiviable ? Would you like 
to change with his lordship ? Suppose that bumper 
which his golden footman brings hiiuj* instead i’fackins 
of ypocras or canary, contains some abomination of 
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senna ? Away ! Eemove the golden goblet, insidious 
cup-bearer! You now begin to perceive the gloomy 
moral which I am about to draw. 

Last month we sang the song of glorification, and 
rode in the chariot of triumph. It was all very well. 
It was right to huzza, and be thankful, and cry, 
Bravo, oiir side ! and besides, you know, there was 
the enjoyment of thinking how phrased Brown, and 
Jones, and Eobinson (our dear friends) would be at 
this announcement of success. But now that the per- 
formance is over, my good sir, just step into my pri- 
vate room, and see that it is not all pleasure — this 
winning of successes. Cast your eye over those 
newspai/crs, over those letters. B(je what the critics 
say of your harihless jokes, neat little trim sentences, 
and pet waggeries I Why, you are no blotter than an 
idiot; you are drivelling; ^^your powers have left you; 
this always overrated writeu* is rapidly sinking to, etc. 

This is not pheasant ; but neither is this the point. 
It may be tlui critic is right, and the author wrong. 
It may be that the arclibishop’s sermon is not so fine 
as some of those discourses twenty years ago which 
used to delight the faithful in Granada. Or it may be 
(pleasing thought!) that the critic is a dullard, and 
does not understand what hewis writing about. Every- 
body wno has been to an exhibition has heard visitors 
discoursing about the pictures, before their faces. 
One says, ^^This is very well ; ” another says, This 
is stuff and rubbish ; ’’ another cries, Bravo ! this is 
a inasterpiece : and each has a right to his o})inion. 
For example, one of the pictures I admired most at 
the Eoyal Academy is by a gentleman on whom I 
never, to my knowledge, set eyes. This picture is 
No. e346, Moses,’’ by Mr. H. Solomon. I thought it 
had a great intention, I thought it finely drawn and 
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composed. It nobly- represented, to my mind, the 
dark children of the Egyptian bondage, and suggested 
the touching story. My newspaper says : “ Two 
ludicrously ugly women, looking at a dingy baby, do 
not form a pleasing object;’’ and so good-by, Mr. 
Solomon. Are not most of our babies served so in 
life ? and does n’t Mr. Eobinson consider Mr. Brown’s 
cherub an ugly squalling little brat ? So cheer up, 
Mr. S. S. It may be the critic who discoursed on 
your baby is a V)ad judge of babies. When Pharaoh’s 
kind daughter found the child, and cherished and 
loved it, and took it home, and found a nurse for it, 
too, I dare say there were grim, brick-dust colored 
chamberlains, or some of the tougli, old, meagre, yel- 
low princesses at court, who never had children them- 
selves, who cried out, Faugh ! the horrid little 
squalling wretch ! ” and knew he would never come 
to good ; and said, Did n’t 1 tell you so ? ” when he 
assaulted the Egyptian. 

Never mind then, Mr. S. Solomon, I say, because 
a critic ]:)Ooli-poohs your work of art — your Moses — 
your child — your foundling. Why, did not a wise- 
acre in Blackwood’s Magazine ” lately fall foul of 
‘^Tom Jones”? O hypercritic! So, to be sure, did 
good old Mr. Richardson, who could write novels 
himself — but you, and I, and Mr. Gibbon, my d&r 
sir, agree in giving our respect, and wonder, and 
admiration, to the brave old master. 

In these last words I am supposing the respected 
reader to be endowed with a sense of humor, which 
he may or may not possess ; indeed, don’t we know 
many an honest man who can no more comprehend 
a joke than he can turn a tune. But I take for 
granted, my dear sir, that you are^ brimming over 
with fun — you mayn’t make jokes, but you could 
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if you would — you know you could : and in your 
quiet way you enjoy them extremely. Now many 
people neither make them, nor understand them when 
made, nor like them when understood, and are sus- 
picious, testy, and angry with jokers. Have you ever 
watched an elderly male or .female — an elderly 

party,” so to speak, who begins to find out that 
some young wag of the company is chaffi.ng ” him ? 
Have you ever tried the sarcastic or Socratic method 
with a child ? Little simple he or she, in the inno- 
cence of the simple heart, plays some silly freak, or 
makes some absurd remark, which you turn to ridi- 
(Jule. The little creature dimly i)erceives that you 
are making fun of him, writluis, blushes, grows un- 
easy, bursts into tears, — upon my word it is not 
fair to try the w(;apon of ridicule upon that innocent 
young victim. The ewfuL objurgatory practice he is 
accustomed to. Point out his fault, and lay bare the 
dive consequences thereof: expose it roundly, and 
give, him a proper, sohunn, moral ^diij>piiig — but do 
not attfunpt to castigare videndo. Do not laugh at 
him writhing, and cause all the other boys in the 
se.hool to laugh. Pemember your own young days 
at sell K)l, my friend — the tingling cheeks, burning 
ears, bursting heart, and passion of desperate tears, 
with wliicli you lookcid up, after having performed 
some blunder, whilst the doctor held you to public 
scorn before the class, and cracked his great clumsy 
jokes ujion you — helpless, and a prisoner ! Better 
the block itself, and the lie tors, with their fasces of 
birch-twigs, than the ma<ldening torture of those 
jokes ! 

Now with respect to jokes — and the present com- 
pany of course excepted — many people, perhaps most 
people, are as infants. They have little sense of 
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humpr. They don’t like jokes. Kaillei-y in writing 
annoys and offends them. The coarseness apart, 1 
think I have met very, very few women who liked 
the banter of Swift and Fielding. Their simple, 
tender natures revolt at laughter. Is the satyr al- 
ways a wicked brute at heart, and are they rigiitly 
shocked at his grin, his leer, his horns, hoofs, and 
ears ? Fi done, le vUalyi tnonstre, with his shrieks, 
and his capering crooked legs ! Let him go and get 
a pair of well- wadded black silk stockings, and pull 
them over those horrid shanks ; put a large gown 
and biinds over beard and hide; and pour a dozen 
of lavender-water into his lawn handkerchief, and 
cry, and never make a joke again. It shall all be 
highly-distilled poesy, and perfumed sentiment, and 
gushing elocjuence ; and the foot sha^nH peep out, 
and a plague take it. Covtn* it up with the surplice. 
Out with your cambric, dear ladies, and let us all 
whimper together. 

Now, then, hand on luiart, we dc^dare that it is not 
the fire of adverse critics which aftli(d.s or frightens 
the editorial bosom. They may be right; tht^y may 
be rogues who have a ])(n*sonal spite ; they may be 
dullards who kick and bray as their nature is to do, 
and prefer thistles to pineapples ; they may be con- 
scientious, acute, deeply learned, delightful judges, 
who se(^ your joke in a moment, and the profound 
wisdom lying underneath. Wise or dull, laudatory 
or otherwise, we put their opinions aside. If tln^y 
applaud, we are pleased : if they shake their quick 
pens, and fly off with a hiss, we resign their favors 
and put on all the fortitude we can muster. I would 
rather have the lowe t man’s good word than his bad 
one, to be sure ; but as for coaxing-a compliment, or 
wheedling him into good-humor, or stopping his an- 
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gry mouth with a good dinner, or accepting his ^con- 
tributions for a certain Magazine, for fear of his 
barking or snapping elsewhere — allons done ! These 
shall not be our acts. Bow-wow, Cerberus ! Here 
shall be no sop for thee, unless — unless Cerberus is 
an uncommonly good dog, when we shall bear no 
malice because he flew at us from our neighbor's 
gate. 

"Wliat, then, is the main grief you spoke of as an- 
noying you — the toothache in the Lord Mayor’s jaw, 
the thorn in the cushion of tlie editorial chair ? It is 
there. Ah ! it stings me now as I write. It comes 
with almost every morning’s post. At night I come 
home 5Vid take my letters up to bed (not daring to 
open them), and in the morning I find one, two, three 
thorns on my pilTow. Three 1 extracted yesterday j 
two I found this morning. TJiey don’t sting quite so 
sharply as they did ; but a skin is a skin, and they 
bite, after all, most wickedly. It is all very fine to 
advertise on the Magazine, Contributions are only 
to 1)0 sent to Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., and not 
to the Editor’s ])rivate residemio.” My dear sir, how 
little you know man or woman kind, if you fancy they 
will take that sort of warning I How am I to know 
(though, to be sure, I begin^to know now), as I take 
the letters off the tray, which of those envelopes 
contains a real bond fide letter, and which a thorn ? 
( )ne of the Viest invitafiotis this year I mistook for a 
thorn-lotter, and kej)t it without opening. This is 
what I call a thorn-letter : — 

“ Camberwell, June 4. 

“ Sir, — May I hope, may T entreat, that you will favor 
me by ])eriising the enclosed liuc'^, and that they may l)e 
found worthy of insertion m tlie ‘ Cornhill Magazine.’ We 
have known better days, sir. I have a sick and widowlal 
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mother to maintain, and little brothers and sisters who look 
to mb. I do my utmost as a governess to support them. I 
toil at night when they are at rest, and my own hand and 
brain are alike tired. If I could add but a little to our means 
by my pen, many of my poor invalid’s wants might be sup- 
plied, and I could procure for her comforts .to which she is 
now a stranger. Heaven knows it is not for want of will or 
for want of energy on my part, that she is now in ill-health, 
and our little household almost without bread. Do — do cast 
a kind glance over my |X)em, and if you can help us, the 
widow, the orphans will bless you I I remain, sir, in anxious 
expectancy, 

“ Your faithful servant, 

“ S. S. S.” 

And enclosed is a little poem or two, and an envefope 
with its penny stamp — Heaven help us ! — and the 
writer’s name and address. 

Now you see what I mean by a thorn’. Here is the 
case put with true female logic. I am poor ] I am 
good ; I am ill ; I work hard ; I have a sick mother 
and hungry brotliers and sisters dependent on me. 
You can help us if you will.” And then I look at 
the paper, with the thousandth part of a faint hope 
that it may be suitabh?, and I hnd it won’t do : and 1 
knew it wouldn’t do: and why is this poor lady to 
appeal to my pity and bryig her poor little ones kneel- 
ing to my bedside, and (ialling for bread which I can 
give them if I choose ? No day passes but that argu- 
ment ad 7)ii serkordiam is used. D«ay and night that 
sad voice is (u-ying out for help. Thrice it appealed 
to me yesterday. Twice this morning it cried to me : 
and I have no doubt when T go to get my hat, I shall 
find it with its ])iteous face and its pale family about 
it, waiting for me in the hall. One of the inunense 
advantages which women have ove» our sex is, that 
they actually like to read tliese lettei*s. Like letters ? 
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0 mercy on us ! Before I was an editor I did not like 
the postman much : — but now ! 

A very common way with these petitioners is to 
begin with a line flummery about the merits and emi- 
nent genius of the person whom tliey are addressing. 
But this artifice, I state publicly, is of no avail. When 

1 see that kind of herb, I know the snake within it, 
and fling it away before it has time to sting. Away, 
reptile, to the Avaste-paper basket, and thence to the 
flames ! 

But of these disappointed pcjople, some take their 
disappointment and meekly bear it. Some hate and 
hold you their enemy because you could not be their 
friend, ^omc^, furious and envious, say : Who is this 
man who refuses what I offeu*, and how dares he, the 
conceited coxcomb, to fleny my merit ? ’’ 

Sometimes my 1ettoi;s coivtaiu not mere tliorns, but 
bludgeons. Hero are two choice slips from that noble 
Irish oak, which has more than once supplied alpeens 
for this meek and unoffending skull : — 

“Tukathe Royal, Donnybrook. 

“Sir, — I have just finished reading the first portion of 
your Tah?, ‘Lovel the Widower,^ and am much surprised at 
the uiiwir miitahle strictures you pass therein on the corps dc 
haUd. • 

“ I have been for more than ten^ years connected with the 
theatrical profession, and I beg to assure you that the majority 
of the corps de halld are virtuous, well-conducted girls, and, 
consecpiently, that snug cottages are not taken for them in the 
Regent^s Park. 

“ I also iiave to inform you that theatrical managers are in 
the habit of speaking good English, possibly better English 
tlian authors, 

“ You either know nothing of the subject in question, or you 
assert a wilful falsehood, 

“ I am happy to say that the characters of the corps de hoXldt 
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as also those of actors and actresses, are superior to the snarl- 
ings of dyspeptic libellers, or the spiteful attacks and hrutum 
fuhnen of ephemeral authors. 

“ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“A. B. a» 

The Editor of the “ Cornhill Magazine.^' 

“Thkatke Royal, Donnybrook. 

*^SiR, — I have just read in the ‘Cornhill Magazine’ for 
January, the first jiortion of a Tide written by you, and en- 
titled ‘ Love! the Widower.’ 

“ In the production in question you employ all your mali- 
cious spite (and you have grt^at capabilities that way) in trying 
to degrade the character of the de hallH. When you im- 
ply that the majority of ballet-girls have villas taken for them 
in the Regent’s^ Park, I say you tell a deliberate falsehood, 

“ Haveing been brought up to the stage from infancy, and 
though now an actress, haveing been seven years principal 
dancer at the opera, I am competent to speak on the subject. 
I am only surprised that so vile a libeller as yourself should 
be allowed to ])reside at the Dramatic Fund dinner on the 22d 
instant. I think it would he much better if you were to re- 
form your own life, instead of telling lies of those who are 
immeasurably your superiors. 

“ Yours in supreme disgust^ 

«A. D.” 

The signatures of the respected writers are altered, 
and for the site of their Tluiatre Iloyal an adjacent 
place is named, which (as I may have been falsely in- 
formed) used to be famous for quarrels, thum^js, and 
broken heads. But, 1 say, is this an (;asy chair to sit 
on, when you are liable to have a pair of such shille- 
laghs flung at it ? And, prithee, what was all the 
quarrel about ? In the little history of “ Lovel the 
Widower ” I d(iscrilK*d, and brought to condign pun- 
ishment, a certain wretch of a ballet-dancer, who lived 
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splendidly for a while on ill-gotten gains, had an acci- 
dent, and lost her beauty, and died poor, deserted, ugly, 
and every way odious. In the same page, other little 
ballet-dancers are described, wearing homely clotldiig, 
doing their duty, and carrying their liumble savings 
to the family at home. But nothing will content my 
dear correspondents but to have me deedare that the 
majority of ballcjt-dancers have villas in the Regent’s 
Park, and to convict me of “ deliberate falsehood.'’ 
Suppose, for instance, I had chosen to introduces a 
red-haired washerwoman into a story ? I might get 
an expostulatory letter saying, Sir, in stating tlmt 
the majority of Avasher women are rc'd-hainul, you are 
a liar ! ;iisd you had best not sjx'ak of ladies Avlio are 
immeasurably your sujieriors.” Or suppose I had ven- 
tured to describe an illiterate haberdasher ? One of 
the craft might write to me/ Sir, in d(‘scribing liaber- 
dashers as illiterate, you utt(*r a wilful falsehood. 
Haberdashers use much better English than authors.” 
It is a mistake, to be sure. I have nev(u* said what 
my correspondents say T say. There is tln^ text under 
their noses, but what if they choose to read it their 
own way ? Hurroo, lads ! Here ’s for a fight. 
There ’s a bald head peeping out of the hut. There ’s 
a bald head ! It must be Tim JMalone’s.” And whack ! 
come dow n both the bludg<‘ons at once. 

Ah me ! we wound where we never intended to 
strike ; we create anger where we never meant harm; 
and these thoughts are the thorns in oiir Cushion. 
Out of mere malignity, 1 sup])ose, there*, is no innu 
who would like to mnke (uiemies. But here, in this 
editorial business, you c,aii’t do otherwise : and a 
queer, sad, strange, bitter thought it is, that must 
cross the mind of many a public man ; “ Po what I 
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will, be innocent or spiteful, be generous or cruel, 
there are A and B, and C and D, who will hate me to 
the end of the chapter — to the chapter’s end — to 
the Finis of the page — when hate, and envy, and 
fortune, and disappointment shall be over.’^ 



ON SCREENS IN DINING-ROOMS. 


A GKANDSON of the late Rev. Dr. Primrose (of Wake- 
tield, vic.ar) wrote me a little note from his eoiiiitry 
living this morning, and the kind fellow had the pre- 
eaution to write ‘‘No thorn” upon the envelope, so 
that, ere I broke the seal, my mind might be relieved 
of any anxiety lest the letter should contain one of 
those lurking stabs wlii(di are so ]»ainful to the present 
gentle writer. Your epigraph, my dear P., shows 
your kind and artless nature ; but don^t you see it is 
of no use ? People who are bent upon assassinating 
you in the manner mentioned will write “No thorn” 
upon their envelopes too ; and you open the case, and 
prestuitly out flies a x^oisoned stiletto, which springs 
into a man’s bosom, and makes the wretch howl with 
anguish. When the bailiffs are after a man, they 
adopt all sorts of disguisivs, jk>]) out on him from all 
conceivable (‘orners, and tap his miserable shoulders. 
His wife is taken ill ; his sweetheart, who remarked 
his brilliant, too brilliant appearance at the Hyde 
Park revie vV, will meet him at Creinorne, or where 
you will. The old friend who has owed him that 
money these five years will meet him at so-and-so 
and pay. By one bait or other the victim is hooked, 
netted, landed, and down goes the basket-lid. It is 
not your wife, your sweetheart, your friend who is 
going to pay you. It is Mr, hlab the bailiff. You 
know — you are. caught. You are off in a cab to 
Chancery Lane. 
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You know, I say? Why should you know? I 
make no manner of doubt you never were taken by a 
bailiff in your lif(\ I never was. I have been in two 
or three debtors’ prisons, but not on my own account. 
Goodness be praised ! I mean you can’t escape your 
lot ; and Nab only stands here metaphorically as the 
watclilnl, c(‘rtain, and untiring ofticer of Mr. Sheriff 
Fate. Wliy, Jiiy dear Primrose, tliis morning along 
with your hotter (iomes another, bearing the well- 
known superscri])ti<)n of another old friend, which I 
open witlunit tlu^ least suspicion, and what do I find ? 
A few lines from my friend Johnson, it is true, but 
they are written on a i)age covered with feminine 
handwriting. I)(‘ar Mr. Johnson,” says the writer, 
have just been perusing with delight a most charm- 
ing tale by the Arehbisliop of Cambray. It is called 
‘Telemachus ; ’ and 1 think it would be admirably 
suit(Ml to the ‘Cornhill Magazine.’ As you know 
the Editor, will you have the gr(‘at kindness, de,ar 
Mr. Johnson, to communicate with him personally (as 
that is much b(dt/*r than writing in a roundabout way 
to the Puhlisherr., and waiting goodness knows how 
long for an answer), and state my readiness to trans- 
late this excellent and instructive story? I do not 
wish to breathe a worfi against ‘Lovel Parsonage,’ 
‘ Framley tlie Widower,’ or any of the novels which 
have appeaj^ed in the ^Cornhill Magazine,’ but T 
am sure ^ Telemachiis ’ is as good as new to English 
readers, and in point of interest and morality /ar,” 
etc., etc. 

There it is. T am stabbed through Johnson. He 
has lent himself to this attack on me. He is w^eak 
about w^omen. Other strong men are. He submits 
to th(‘ common lot, poor f(dlow. In my»reply T do 
not use a word of unkindness. I write him back 
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gently, that I fear Telemachus won’t suit us. He 
can send the letter on to his fair correspondent. But 
however soft the answer, I question whether the 
wrath will be turned away. Will there not be a 
coolness between him and the lady ? and is it not 
possible that henceforth her fine eyes will look with 
darkling glances upon the pretty orange cover of our 
Magazine ? 

Certain writers, they say, have a bad opinion of 
women. Now am T very whimsical in supposing that 
this disappointed candidate will be hurt at her re- 
jection, and angry or east down according to her 
nature ? Angry, indeed ! ” says Juno, gathering up 
her purj>le robes and royal raiment. Sorry, in- 
deed ! ” cries Minerva, lacing on her corselet again, 
and scowling under her helmet. (T imagine the Well- 
known Ap]»le (*-aso has pist been argued and decided.) 

Hurt, forsooth ! Do* you suppose we care for the 
opinion of that hobnailed lout of a Paris ? Do you 
suppose that 1, the Godd(*ss of Wisdom, can’t make 
allowances for mortal ignorance, and am so base as to 
bear malice against a poor creature who knows no 
better ? You little know the goddess nature when 
you dare* to insinuate that our divine minds are actu- 
ated by motives so base. A loye of justice influences 
ns. We are above mean revenge. We are too 
magnanimous to be angry at the award of such a 
judge in favor of such a creature.” And rustling out 
their skirts, the ladies wmlk away togt^ther. This 
is all very well. You are bound to believe them. 
Tliey are actuated by no hostility : not they. They 
bear no malice — of course not. But when the 
Trojan war occurs presently, which side will they 
take ? Many brave souls will be sent to Hades. 
Hector will perish. Poor old Priam’s bald numskull 
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will be cracked, and Troy town will burn, because 
Paris prefers golden-haired Venus to ox-eyed Juno 
and gray-eyed Minerva. 

The last Essay of this Roundabout Series, describ- 
ing the griefs and miseries of the editorial cliair, was 
written, as the kind reader will acknowledge, in a 
mild and gentle, not in a warlike or satirical spirit. 
I showed how cudgels were applied ; but surely, 
the meek object of persecution hit no blows in re- 
turn. The beating did not hurt mucdi, and the per- 
son assaulted could afford to keep his good-humor; 
indeed, T admired that brave though illogical little 
actress, of the T. R. D-bl-n, for her fiery vindication 
of her profession’s honor. I assure her I had no in- 
tention to tell 1 — s — well, let us say monosyllables 
— about my superiors: and I wish her nothing but 
well, and when Macmahon (or shall it be Mulligan ?) 
lioi Irlande ascends his throne, I hope she may 
be appointed professor of English to the princesses of 
the royal house. Niiper — in former days — I too 
have militated ; sometimes, as I now think, unjustly ; 
but always, I vow, without personal rancor. Which 
of us has not idle words to recall, flippant jokes to 
regret ? Have you never committed an imprudence ? 
Have you never had a dispute, and found out that you 
were wrong ? So much the worse for you. Woe be 
to the man qui crolt toujours avoir raison. His anger 
is not a brief madness, but a permanent mania. His 
rage is not a fever-fit, but a black poison inflaming him, 
distorting his judgment, disturbing his rest, embitter- 
ing his cup, gnawing at his pleasures, causing him 
more cruel suffering than ever he can inflict on his 
enemy. O la belle morale! As I write.it, I think 
about one or two little affairs of my owm There is old 
Dr. Squaretoso (he certainly was very rude to me, and 
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that the fact) ; there is Madame Pomposa (and cer- 
tainly her ladyship’s behavior was about as cool as 
cool could be). Never mind, old Squaretoso: never 
mind, Madame Pomposa! Here is a hand. Let us 
be friends as we once were, and have no more of 
this rancor. 

^ had hardly sent that last Eouiidabout Paper to 
the printer (which, I submit, wa's writtcm in a pacable 
and not unchristian frame of mind), when Saturday 
cani^^, and with it, of course, my Saturday Keview.” 
I remember at New York coming down to breakfast 
at the hotel one morning, after a criticism had ap- 
peared in the New York Herald,” in which an Irish 
writer hnd. given me a dressing for a certain lecture 
on Swift. Ah ! my tlear little enemy of the T. li. 1)., 
what were the cudgels in your little hUht-doux com- 
])ared to those noble ^Nev', York shillelaghs ? All 
tlirough the Union, the literary sons of Erin have 
inarched aijpee^i-stock in hand, and in every city of the 
States they (jail each otluji* and et^^erybody else the 
finest names. Having come to breakfast, tlien, in the 
public room, I sit down, and see — that the nine peo- 
ple opposite have all got ^^New York Heralds” in 
their hands. One dear little lady, whom I knew, and 
who sat opposite, gave a jiretty. blush, and popped her 
paper under the tablecloth. I told her I had had my 
whipping already in my own private room, and begged 
her to continue her reading. I may have undergone 
agonies, you see, but every man who has been bred 
at an English public school comes away from a 
private interview witli Dr. Birch with a calm, even a 
smiling face. And this is not imi)ossible, when you 
are prepared. You screw your courage iij) — you go 
through the business. You come back and take your 
seat on the form, sliowing not the least symptom of 
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iineasiness or of previous unpleasantries. But to be 
caught suddenly up, and whipped in the loosoni of 
your family — to sit down to breakfast, and cast your 
innocent eye on a paper, and find, before you ai-e 
aware, that the Saturday Monitor ’’ or Black Mon- 
day Instructor ” has hoisted you and is laying on — 
thaf is indeed a trial. Or perhaps the family lias 
looked at the dreadful paper beforehand, and weakly 
tries to hide it. “ Where is the ‘ Instructor,’ or the 
‘ Monitor ’ ? ” say you. ‘‘Where is that pa],)er ? ” says 
mam Ilia to one of the young ladies. Lucy hasn’t it. 
Fanny has n’t seem it. Emily thinks that the governess 
has it. At last, out it is brought, that awful paper ! 
l^apa is amazingly tickled with tfle article on Thomson ; 
thinks that show up of Johnson is vbry lively; and 
low — Heaven be good to us! — he has come to the 
criti(|ue on himself : — “ Of all tlie rubbish wliicth we 
have had from Mr. Tomkins, we do protc'st and vow 
that this last cjirtload is” et(*. Ah, ]>oor Tomkins! — 
but most of all, ah! ])Oor Mrs. Tomkins, and poor 
Emily, and Fanny, and Lucy, who have to sit by and 
see jxtterfamUlas put to the torture ! 

!Now, on this (wentful Saturday, 1 did not cry, be- 
cause it was not so mu(*.h the Editor as the Publisher 
of the “Cornhill Magazine” who was brought out for 
a dressing; and it is wonderful how gallantly one 
bears the misfortunes of one’s friimds. That a writer 
should be taken to task about his books, is fair, and 
he must abides tlui ])raise or th(» censure. But that a 
publisher should be . criticised for Ids dinners, and 
for the conversation which did not take place there, 
— is tliis tolerable press practice, legitimate joking, 
or honorable warfare. ? I have not the honor to 
know my next-door neighbor, but d make no doubt 
that he receives his friends at dinner ; I see his wife 
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and children pass constantly ; I even know the car- 
riages of some of the people who call upon him, and 
could tell their names. Now, suppose his servants 
were to tell mine what the doings are next door, who 
comes to dinner, what is eaten and said, and I were 
to publish an account of these transactions in a news- 
paper, I could assuredly get money for the report ; 
but ought I to write it, and what would you think 
of me for doing so ? 

And suppose, Mr. Saturday Eeviewer — you censor 
morum^ you who pique yourself (and justly and honor- 
ably in the main) upon your character of gentleman, 
as well as of writer, ^suppose, not that you yourself 
invent a. id indite absurd twaddle about gentlemen’s 
private meetings and transactions, but pick this 
wretched garbage out of a New York street, and hold 
it up for your readers’ amu* eiuent — don’t you think, 
my friend, that you might have been better em- 
plryed? Hero, in iny Saturday Eeview,” and in 
an Americ.an paper subsequently s(uit to me, I light, 
astonished, on an account of the diniisU's ot' my friend 
and publisher, which are d(*.scribed as tremendously 
heavy,” of the conversation (whic.h does not take 
place), and of the guests assembled at the table. I am 
informed that the proprieto* of the Coriihill,” and 
the host on these occasions, is a very good man, but 
totally unread; ” and that on my asking him whether 
Hr. Johnson was dining behind the screen, he said, 
God bless my soul, my dear sir, there ’s no person 
by the name of Johnson here, nor any one behind the 
screen,” and that a roar of laughter cut him short. 
1 am informed by the same New York correspondent 
that I have touched up a contributor’s article ; that 
I once said to a literary gentleman, who was proudly 
pointing to an anonymous article as his writing, “ Ah I 
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I thought I recognized your hoof in it.” I am told by 
the same authority that the ‘‘^Cornhill Magazine’ 
shows symptoms of being on the wane,” and having 
sold nearly a hundred thousand copies, he (the corre- 
spondent) “ should think forty thousand was now 
about tlie mark.” Then the graceful writer passes 
on to the dinners, at which it appears the Editor of 
the Magazine “ is the great gun, and comes out with 
all the geniality in his poAver.” 

Now suppose* tills (diarming iiitellig(*aice is untrue? 
Suppose the ])ublisher (to recall the words of my 
friend the Dublin actor of last month) is a gentleman 
to the full as well informed as those whom he invites 
to his tafile ? Siipjiose he never niadi*. the remarh, 
beginning — God bless my soul, my dear sir,” etc., 
nor anything resembling it ? Sup])ose nobody roared 
with laughing? Suppose the Editor of the ‘^Corn- 
hill Magazim*, ” never ‘‘touched up” one single line 
of the contribution Avhich bears “marks of his 
hand”? Sipipose he n(*-ver, said to any literary 
genth'irian, “ I recognized ijonr Jeonf^' in any periodi- 
cal whatever ? Su])])OS(^ the forty thousand sub- 

scribers, which the writer to New York “considered 
to be about the mark,” should be between ninety 
thousand and one hundi'ed thoilsand (and as he will 
have figures, there they are) ? Su])])Osc this back- 
door gossij) should be utterly blumhuing and untrue, 
would any one wonder ? Ah ! if we had only enjoyed 
tin*. hap])iness to number this writer among the con- 
tributors to our Magazim*-, what a eiieerfulness and 
easy confiden(‘.e his ])resence would impart to our 
meetings! He would find that “])oor Mr. Smith” 
had heard that r(*condite anecdote of Dr. Johnson 
behind the sc’.reen ; and as for “ the great gun of 
those bampiets,” with what geniality should not 1 
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come out if I had an amiable companion close by 
me, dotting down my conversation for the “New York 
Times ! ” 

Attack our books, Mr. Correspondent, and welcome. 
They are fair subjects for just censure or praise. But 
woe be to you, if you allow private rancors or animos- 
ities to influence you in the discharge of your public 
duty. In the little court where you are paid to sit as 
judge, as critic, you owe it to your employers, to 
your conscience, to the honor of your calling, to de- 
liver just sentences ; and you .^iiall have to answer to 
heaven for your dealings, as surely as my liord Chief 
Justice on the Bench. The dignity of letters, the 
honor cF the literary calling, the sliglits put by 
haughty and unthinking people upon literary men, — 
don^t we hear outcries upon these subjects raised 
daily ? As dear Sam^Johi« 30 H sits behind the screen, 
too proud to show his threadbare coat and patches 
among the more ])rosperous brethren of his trade, 
there is no want of dignity in //im, in that homely 
image of labor ill-rewarded, genius as yet unrecog- 
nized, independence sturdy and uncomplaining. But 
Mr. Nameless, behind the publishe^^s screen unin- 
vited, peering at the company and the meal, catching 
up scraps of the jokes, and noting down the guests’ 
behavior and conversation, — what a figure his is ! 
Allons. Mr. Nameless ! Put up your note-book; walk 
out of the hall; and leave gentlemen alone who 
would be private, and wish you no harm. 
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I WONDER whether those little silver pencil-oases 
with a movable almanac at the butt-end are still fa- 
vorite implements with boys, and wlu^thcr pedlcrs 
still hawk them about the country ? Are there ped- 
lers and hawkers still, or are rustics and children 
grown too sharp to deal with them ? Those pencil" 
cases, as far as my memory serv(‘s me, were not of 
much use. The screw, upon wliicdi the movable al- 
manac turne<l, was constantly getting loose. The 1 of 
the table would work from its moorings^ under Tues- 
day or Wednesday, as the case might be, and you 
would find, on examination, that Th. or W. was the 
23| of the month (which was absurd on the.face of the 
thing), and in a word your cherished pencil-case an 
utterly unreliable time-keeper. Nor was this a mat- 
ter of wonder. Consider the position of a pencil- 
case in a boy’s pocket. You had hard-bake in it; 
marbles, kept in your j^rse wlum the money was all 
gone; your mother’s purse, knitted so fondly and 
supplied with a little bit of gold, long since — prodi- 
gal little son! — scattered amongst the swine — I mean 
amongst brandy-balls, open tarts, three-cornered puffs, 
and similar abominations. You had a top and string; 
a knife; a ])iece of cobbler’s w^ax ; two or three bullets ; 

Little Warbler; and I, for my part, remember, for 
a considerable period, a brass-barrelled pocket-pistol 
(which would fire beautifully, for Avi^th it I shot off a 
button from Butt Major’s jacket); — with all these 
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things, and ever so many more, clinking and rattling 
in yonr pockets, and your hands, of course, keeping 
them in perpetual movement, how could you ex^iect 
your movable almanac not to be twisted out of its 
place now and again — yyur pencil-case to be bent — 
your licorice water not to leak out of your bottle 
over the cobbler’s wax, your bull’s-eyes not to ram up 
the lock and barrel of your pistol, and so forth. 

In the month of June, thirty-seven years ago, I 
bought one of those pencil-cases from a boy whom I 
shall call Hawker, and who was in my form. Is he 
d(‘ad ? Is he a milliounaire ? Is he bankrupt now ? 
He was an iimnense screw at school, and I believe to 
this da^ that the value of the thing for which I owed 
and eventually paid three-and-sixpeuce, was in reality 
not one-and-niiie. 

L certainly enjoyed *the C 2 *,se*at first a good deal, and 
amused mj^self with twiddling round the movable cal- 
en lar. But this pleasure wore off. The jewel, as I 
said, was not paid for, and Ha.wker, a large and vio- 
lent boy, was exceedingly unpleasant as a creditor. 
His constant remark was, ^‘When are you going to 
])ay me that tliree-and-sixpence ? What saieaks your 
relations must be ? They come to see you. You go 
out to them on Saturdays %nd Sundays, and they 
never give you any tiling! Don’t tell we, you little 
Inimb’^g!” and so forth. The truth is that my re- 
lations were respectable; but my parents were mak- 
ing a tour ill Scotland; and my fricmds in London, 
whom 1 used to go and see, were most kind to me, 
certainly, but somehow never tipped me. That term, 
of May to August, 1823, passed in agonies tlien, in 
consequence of my debt to H{iwk(*r. What was the 
pleasure of a calendar pencil-c/ase in comparison with 
the doubt and torture of mind occasioned hy the sense 
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of the debt, and the constant reproach of that fellow^s 
scowling eyes and gloomy, coarse reminders ? How 
was I to pay off such a debt out of sixpence a week ? 
ludicrous ! Why did not some one come to see me, 
and tip me. Ah ! my dear sir, if you have any little 
friends at sc.hool, go and see them, and do the natural 
thing by them. You won’t miss the sovereign. You 
don’t know what a blessing it will be to them. Don't 
fancy they are too old — try ’em. And they will re- 
member you, and bless you in future days ; and their 
gratitude shall accompany your dreary after life ; and 
they shall meet you kindly when thanks for kindness 
are scant. O mercy ! shall 1 ever forget that sover- 
eign you gave me. Captain Bob? or the agonies of 
being in debt to Hawker ? In that very term, a re- 
lation of mine was going to India. I actually was 
fetched from school in order to take leave of him. I 
am afraid I told Haw^ker of this circumstance. I own 
I speculated upon my friend’s giving me a pound. A 
pound ? Pooh ! A relation going to India, and deejdy 
affected at parting from his darling kinsman, might 
give live ])ounds to the dear fellow I — There was 
Hawker when I came back — of course there he was. 
As he looked in my scared face, his turned livid with 
rage. He muttered curses, terrible from the lips of 
so young a boy. My relation, about to cross the 
ocean to fill a lucrative appointment, asked me with 
much interest about my progress at school, heard me 
construe a passage of Eutropius, the pleasing Latin 
work on which I was then engaged; gave me a God 
bless you, and stmt me back to school ; upon my word 
of honor, without so much as a half-crown ! It is all 
very well, my dt^ar sir, to say tliat boys contract 
habits of expecting ti])s from their fiarents’ friends, 
that they become avaricious, and so forth. Avari- 
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cious ! fudge ! Boys contract habits of tart and toffee 
eating, which they do not carry into after life. On 
the contrary, I wish I did like ^eui. What raptures 
of pleasure one could have now for five shillings, if 
one could but pick it off the pastry-cook^s tray ! No. 
If you have any little friends at school, out with your 
half-crowns, my friend, and impart to those little ones 
the little fleeting joys of their age. 

Well, then. At the beginning of August, 1823, 
Bartlemy-tide holidays came, and T was to go to my 
parents, who were at Tunbridge Wells. My plac.e in 
the coach was taken by Jiiy tutor’s servants — Bolt- 
in-Tuii,^’ Fleet Street, sev(Ui o’clock in the morning, 

was the A'ord. My Tutor, the ]l(‘v. Edward P , 

to whom 1 here!)}/ present my best compliments, liad 
a i)arting interview with me : gave me my little 
account for my govevnpr : U.e -remaining part of the 
coach-hire ; five shillings for my own expenses ; and 
some five-and-tw(‘nty shillings on an old account 
which had beiui over])aid, and was to be restored to 
my family. 

Away I ran and j)aid Hawker his three-and-six. 
Ouf ! what a weight it Avas olf my mind ! (lie Avas a 
Norfolk boy, and used to go home from Mrs. Nelson’s 
‘Mlell Inn,’^ Aldgate — but tlMit is not to the point.) 
The next morning, of course, we Avere an hour iHd’ore 
the time. I and another boy shared a hackmy-coach ; 
tAVo-and-six : porter for ])iitting luggage on coacli, 
threepence. I had no more money of my own left. 
Itasherw(dl, my companion, Avent into the “ Bolt-in- 
Tim ” coffee-room, and had a good bn^akfa-st. I 
couldn’t; because, though I liad flve-and-twenty 
shillings of my parents’ moiu^y, I had none of my 
own, you see. 

I certainly intendcnl to go without breakfast, and 
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still remember how strongly T had that resolution in 
my mind. But there was that hour to wait, A beau 
tiful August morning — I am very hungry. There is 
Rasherwell tucking away in tlie coffee-room. T 
pace the street, as sadly almost as if I had been com- 
ing to school, not going thence. I turn into a court 
by mere chance — I vow it was by mere chance — and 
there I see a coffee-shop with a placard in the win- 
dow, Coffee, Twopence. Hound of buttered toast, 
Twopence.’^ And here am 1, hungry, penniless, w'ith 
five-and-twenty shillings of my parents’ money in 
my poc.ket. 

What would you have done ? You see T had had 
my money, and spent it in that pemul-case affair. 
The five-and-twenty shillings were a trust — by me to 
be handed over. 

But tluui would my parents wish their only child to 
be actually without breakfast ? Having this money, 
and being so hungry, so vert/ hungry, might n’t I take 
ever so little ? Mightn’t 1 at home eat as much as I 
chose ? 

Well, I went into the coffee-shop and spent four- 
pence. I r(unember tlie taste of th(^ coffee and toast 
to this day — a peculiar, muddy, not-sweet-enough, 
most fragrant coffee — R rich, rancid, yet not-buttered- 
enougli delicious toast. The waiter had nothing. At 
any rate, fourpence I know was the sum I spent. And 
the hunger appeased, I got on the coach a guilty 
being. 

At the last stage, — what is its name ? I have for- 
gotten in sevcui-and-thirty y(‘-ars, — there is an inn 
with a little green and trees before it; and by the 
trees there is an oj)eii carriage'. It is our carriage. 
Yes, there are I’rince and Blucher,'* the horses ; and 
my parents in the carriage. Oh ! how I had been 
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counting the days until this one came ! Oh ! how 
happy had I been to see them yesterday I But there 
was that fourpence. All the journey down the toast 
had choked me, and the coffee poisoned me. 

I was in such a state of remoi*se about the fourptuioe, 
that I forgot the maternal joy and caresses, the tender 
paternal voice. I pull out the twenty-four shillings 
and eightpenoe with a trembling hand. 

Here your money,’’ I gasp out, which Mr. P 

owes you, all but fourpence. T jwed three-and-six- 
pence to Hawker out of my money for a pencil-case, 
and 1 had none left, and L took fourpence of yours, and 
had some coffc^e at a shop.” 

1 suppose i must have been choking whilst uttering 
this confession. 

<<My dear boy,” says the governor, ‘^why didn’t 
you go and breakfast ‘at tile hotel?” 

He must be starv(*d,” says my mother. 

I had confessed ; I had been a j^rodigal ; I had been 
taken back to my parents’ arms again. It was not a 

V ery great crime as yet, or a very long career of pro- 
digality ; but don’t wo know tliat a boy who tak(\s a 
pin which is not liis own, will take a thousand ])onnds 
when o •-casion S(;rves, bring his jiarents’ gray heads 

V ith sorrow to the grave, and carry his owm to the 
gallows? Witness the career of l)i(ik idle, n])on 
whom our friend Mr. Sala has been discoursing. 
Dick only bcigan by playing pitch-and-toss on a 
tombstone : playing fair, for what wc know : and 
ev(m for that sin he was promptly caned by the 
b(?adle. The bamboo was ineffectual to cane that 
reprobate’s bad courses out of him. From pitch-and- 
toss he proceeded to manslaughter if lU'ctvssary to 
highway robbery ; to Tyburn and the ro])e there. Ah ! 
Heaven be thanked, my parents’ heads are still above 
the grass, and mine still out of the noose. 
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As 1 look up from my desk, 1 see Tunbridge Wells 
Common and the rocks, the strange familiar place 
which 1 remember forty years ago. Boys saunter 
over the green with stumps and cricket-bats. Other 
boys gallop by on the riding-master’s hacks. I protest 
it is Cramp, Hiding-Master, as it used to be in the 
reign of G-eorge IV., and that Centaur Cramp must be 
at least a hundred years old. Yonder comes a foot- 
man with a bundle of novels from the library. Are 
they as good as our novels ? Oh ! how delightful they 
were ! Sha-des of Valancour, awful ghost of Manfroni, 
how T shudder at your ap])earance I Sweet image of 
Thaddcuis of Warsaw, how often has this almost infan- 
tile hand tried to deduct you in a Polish cap and richly 
einbroidi‘red tights ! And as for Corinthian Tom in 
light bliu^ pantaloons and Hessians, and Jerry Haw- 
thorn f 1*0111 tlie country, can all the fashion, can all 
the sph'iidor of real life which these eyes have subse- 
quently beheld, can all the wit I have heard or read in 
later times, ('.oiiipare with your fashion, with your 
brilliiniey, with your delightful grace, and sparkling 
vivae.ious rattle ? 

AVJio knows ? They mag have kept those very 
books at the library still — at the well-remembered 
library on the. Pantiles, Where th(»3^ sell that delightful, 
useful Tuid)ridge ware. I will go and see. I went 
my ^vay to the Pa, utiles, the queer little old-world 
I^intiles, wlu‘re, a ‘hundred years since, so much good 
(company came to take its ])h'asure. Is it possible, 
that in tlu' ])ast century, g«mtlefolks of the first rank 
(as 1 read hitel}^ in a h'ctuiu^ on Ge^orge II. in the 

Cornhill Magazine ” ) assembl{»d here and enter- 
tained c*,a(di other with gaming, dancing, fiddling, and 
tea ? There are fiddlers, harpers, ancl trumpeters per- 
forming at this moment in a woa,k little old balcony, 
but where is the fine company ? Where are the earls, 
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duchesses, bishops, and magnificent embroidered game 
sters ? A half-dozen of children and their nurses are 
listening to the musicians ; an old lady or two in a 
poke bonnet passes, and for the rest, 1 see but an un- 
interesting population of native tradesmen. As for 
the library, its window is full of pictures of burly 
theologians, and th(‘ir works, sermons, apologues, and 
so forth. Can I go in and ask the young hn]i(‘s at tlie 
counters for “Manfroni, or the One-handed Monk,” 
and Life in London, or the Adventures of Corinthian 
Tom, Jeremiah Hawthorn, Esq., and their friend Lob 
Logic ? — absurd. 1 turn awny abasluid from the 
casement — from the l^antiles — no lunger Pantiles, 
but Pariule, 1 stroll over the Common and survey the 
beautiful purple hills around, twinkling with a thou- 
sand bright villos, whi(di have sprung up over tliis 
charming ground sin(;*\ first*' I *saw it. What an ad- 
mirable scene of peace and plenty ! What a dtditnous 
air ] )!*(*, athes over the heath, blows the cloud shadows 
across it, and murmurs through the full-clad trees ! 
Can the world show a land fairer, riche r, more cheer- 
ful ? I s(ie a portion of it wluui I look up from the 
window at which 1 write. Lut fair scent', grt'en woods, 
briglit terrat^es gleaming in sunshine, and purple cdouds 
swollen with summer rain — nay, the very pages over 
which my head bends — disappear from btdore my 
eyes. '*diey are looking bach wards, back into forty 
years off, into a dark room, into a litth'. house Inard by 
on the Common here, in the Barthuny-tide holidays. 
The parents have gone to town for two days : the 
house is' all his own, his own and a grim old maid- 
servant’s, and a litthi boy is seated at nig] it in the 
lonely drawing-room, poring over “ Manfroni, or the 
One-Handed Monk,” so frighttmed that he scarct'ly 
tlares to turn round* 
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Our last paper of this veracious and roundabout 
series related to a period which can only be historical 
to a great number of readers of this Magazine. Four 
I saw at th(^ station to-day with orange-covered books 
in their hands, who can but have known (zeorge IV, 
by books, and statues, and pictures. Elderly gentle- 
men were in their prime, old men in their middle-age, 
when he reigned over us. His image remains on 
coins; on a picture or two hanging here and there in 
a Club or old-fashioned dining-rooin ; on horseback, 
as at Trafalgar Square, for examph^ where 1 defy 
any monarch to look more uncomfortable.' He turns 
up in sundry memoirs and histories which have been 
published of late days ; in Mr. Massey’s History ; ” 
in the ‘‘ Buckingham and Grenville Correspondence ; ” 
and gentlemen who have accused a certain’ writer 
of disloyalty are referred to those volumes to see 
whether the picture drawn of George is overcharged. 
Charon has paddled him off ; he has mingled with 
the crowded rei)ublic of the dead. His effigy smiles 
from a canvas or two. Breechless he bestrides his 
steed in Trafalgar KS(iuare. I believe he still wears his 
robes at Madame Tussaud’s (Madame herself having 
quitted Baker Street and life, and found him she 
modelled t’ other side the Stygian stream). On the 
hetid of a five-shilling piece we still occasionally come 
upon him, with St. George, the dragon-slayer, on the 
other side of the coin. Ah me ! did this George slay 
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many dragons ? Was he a brave, heroic champion, 
and rescuer of virgins ? Well ! well ! have you and 
I overcome all the dragons that assail us ? come alive 
and victorious out of all the caverns which we have 
entered in life, and succored, at risk of life and limb, 
all poor distressed persons in whose naked limbs 
the dragon Poverty is about to fasten his fangs, 
whom tlie dragon Crime is poisoning with his liorri 
ble breath, and about to crunch up and devour ? 0 

my royal liege. ! O my gracious prince and warrior ! 
You a champion to fight that monster ? Your feeble 
spear ever pierce that slimy j)aunch or plated back ? 
See how the flames come gurgling out of his red-hot 
brazen throat ! What a roar! Nearer and nearer he 
trails, with eyes flaming like the lamps of a railroad 
engine. How he squeals, rushing out through the 
darkness of his tuiiiml ! Now he is near. Now he 
is here. And now — what ? — lance, shield, knight, 
fenthers, horse and all ? 0 iiorror, horror 1 Next 

day, round the m on steps cav(^, there lie a few bones 
more. You, who wish to keep your'; in your skins, 
be thankful that you are not called upon to go out 
and fight dragons. Be grabd’ul that they don’t sally 
out and swallow you. Keep a wise distance from 
their caves, lest you pay too* dearly for approaching 
tliem. Bemember that years passed, and whole dis- 
tri(;ts were ravaged, before the warrior came who was 
able to cope with the devouring monster. When that 
knight does make his appearance, with all my heart 
let us go out and welcome him with our best songs, 
huzzas, and laurel wreaths, and eagerly recognize 
his valor and victory. But he comes only seldom. 
Countless knights were slain before St. George won 
the battle. In the battle of life are we all going to 
try for the honors of championship ? If we can do 
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our duty, if we can keep our place pretty honorably 
through the combat, let us say, Laus Deo ! at the end 
of it, as the firing ceases, and the night falls over the 
field. 

The old were middle-aged, the elderly were in their 
prime, then, thirty years since, wlien yon royal 
George was still fighting the dragon. As for you, 
my pretty lass, with your saucy hat and golden 
tresses tumbled in your net, and you, my spruce 
young gentleman in your mandarin’s cap (the young 
folks at the country -place where 1 am staying are so 
attired), your parents were unknown to each other, 
and wore short fi’ocks and short jackets, at the date 
of this five-shilling pi(»c(*. Only to-day I met a dog- 
cart crammed with children — children with mus- 
ta(dies and mandarin caps — children with saucy hats 
and hair-nets — children in short frocks and knicker- 
bockers (surely the prettiest boy’s dress that has ap- 
peared these hundred years) — children from twenty 
years of age to six ; and father, with mother by his 
side, driving in front — and on lather’s countenance 
I saw that very laugh which 1 remember perfectly in 
the time when this crown-piece was coined — in h\s 
time, in King George’s time, when we were school- 
boys seated on thi^ sam«e form. The smile was just 
as broad, as hriglit, as jolly, as 1 remember it in the 
past — unforgott(m, though not seen or thought of, 
for how many deca,d(*s of years, and quite and in- 
stantly familiar, though so long out of sight. 

Any contemporary of that coin who takes it up 
and reads the inscription round the laurelled head, 
Georgius TV. Uritanniariim Rex. Fid. J)ef. 1828,” 
if he will but look steadily enough at the round, and 
utter the piroper incantdlion, I dare S'ay may conjure 
back his life there. Look well, my elderly friend, 
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and tell me what you see? First, I see a Sultan, 
with hair, beautiful hair, and a crown of Lmrels 
round his head, and his name is Georgius Rex. Fid. 
D(‘f., and so on. Now the Sultan has disa])peared ; 
and what is that I see ? A boy, — a boy in a jacket. 
Jle is at a desk ; he has great books before him, Latiii 
and Greek books and dictionaries. Y(‘s, but behind 
the gieat books, which lie pn^tends to i*ead, is a little 
one, with pictures, which he is really reading. It is 
— yes, I can read now — it is the “Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” by tlu‘- author of “ Waverley ” — or, fto, it 
is “ Life in London, or the Adventures of Corinthian 
''I'om,’ fbu'eniiah Hawthorn, and their friend Bob 
Logic.,” by Pierce Egan ; and it has pictures — oh! 
such funny pictures ! As he reads, there c.onies be- 
hind the boy, a man, a dm’vish, in a blac.k gown, like 
a woman, and a bla(*.k^ s(pi; .th* caj), and he. has a book 
ill eac.h hand, and he seizes the boy wlio is reading 
the ])icture-l)ook, and lays his head upon one of his 
]K)(»ks, and smacks it with the other. The boy makes 
fae.es, and so that pi(‘.tiire disa[)pears. 

Now the boy has grown bigger. He has got on a 
black gown and c.ap, something like the dervish. He 
is at a talde, Avith ever so many bottles on it, and 
f ruit, and tobac.c.o ; and otlnw young dervishes come 
in. Tiny se.em as if tln*y we.n‘ singing. To them 
(‘liters. an old moollah, h(‘ tikes down tluur names, 
and orders tlieiii all to go to bed. Wliat is this ? a 
carriage, with four beautiful horses all galloping — a 
man in red is bloAviug a trump(‘t. Many young men 
are on the carriage — one of them is driving the 
horses. Surely they won’t drive into that ? — all ! 
t]i(\y have all disappeared. And now 1 s^m* one of the. 
young men alomv He is walking in a street — a dark 
street — presently a light comes to a window. There 
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is the shadow of a lady who passes. He sta.iids there 
till the light goes out. Now he is in a room scrib- 
bling on a piece^f paper, and kissing a miniature 
every now and then. They seem to be lines each 
pretty much of a length. I can read heart, smarts 
(laH ; Mary^ fairy j Cupkly stupid; true^ you; and 
never mind what more. Bah ! it is bosli. Now see, 
he has got a gown on again, and a wig of white hair 
on his' head, and he is sitting witli other dervishes in 
a great room full of them, and on a throne in the mid- 
dle i.f an old Sultan in scarh‘t, sitting before d desk, 
and he wears a wig too — and the young man gets iq' 
and speaks to him. And now what is here ? He is 
in a room with ever so many ehildren, and the minia- 
tures lianging up. Can it be a likeness of that woman 
wlio is sitting before^ tliat (M)])per urn, with a silver 
vase in her hand, from which she is ])('uring hot 
liquor into cups ? Was she ever a, fairy ? She is as 
fat as a, hippopotamus now. He is sitting on a divan 
by the fire. He has a paper on his knees. Bead the 
name of the paper. It is the “ Bu])erfine Ileview.’’ 
It inclines to think lhat Mr. Dickens is not a trui> 
gentleman, that Mr. Thackeray is not a true gentle- 
man, and that when the one is p(‘rt and the other ifv 
arch, we, the gentlemen, -of the ^SSuperline Ileview,’'’ 
think, and tliijik rightly, tliat we hav(‘ some cause to 
be indignant. Tin*, gr(*at cause why modern humor 
and modern sentimentalism rcjiel us, is that they are 
unwarrantably familiar. Now, Mr. Steriu*-, the Super- 
-fine Reoletncr thinks, was a true sentimentalist, be- 
cause lie was above all Ihlngs a true gentleman.’^ The 
flattering inference is obvious : let us be thankful for 
having an elegant moralist watching over us, and learn, 
if not too#ld, to imitate his high-bred politeness and 
catch his unobtrusive grace. If we are unwarrant’ 
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ably familiar, we know who is not. If we repel by 
pertness, we know who never does. If our language 
offends, we know whose is always iipodest. 0 pity ! 
The vision has disappeared off the silyer, the images 
of youth and the past are vanishing away ! We who 
have lived before railways were made, belong to an- 
other world. In how many hours could the Prince 
of Wales drive from Brighton to London, with a light 
carriage built expressly, and relays of horst^s longing 
to gallop the next stage ? Do you remember Sir 
Somebody, tlie (ioacdinian of the Age, who took our 
lialf-crown so affably ? It was only yestei'day ; but 
what a gulf between now and then ! Then was the 
old world. Stage-coaches, more or less swift, riding- 
horses, pack-horses, lugliwaymen, knights in armor, 
Norman invaders, Itoman legions, Druids, Ancient 
Britons })ainted blu(\ and vso, forth — all tlnvse belong 
to the old ])eriod. I will concede a halt in the midst 
(>f it, and allow that gunpowder and printing tended 
to modernize the world. But your railroad starts 
the new era, and we of a certain r.ge belong to the 
new time and the old one. We are of the time of 
chivalry as well as the Black Prince or Sir Walter 
Manny. We are of the age of steam. We have 
stepped out of the old world on to BrunePs ” vast 
deck, and across the waters mgens patet tellus. To- 
wards wliat new c.ontinent are we wending ? to what 
new laws, new manners, new politics, vast new ex- 
panses of libei'ties unknown as yet, or only surmised ? 
I used to know a man who had invented a flying-ma- 
chine. Sir,” he would say, “ give me but five hun- 
dred pounds, and I will make it. It is so simple of 
construction that I tremble daily lest some other per- 
son should light uj)on and patent my®discovery.” 
Perhaps faith was wanting ; perhaps the five hundred 
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pounds. He is dead, and somebody else must make 
the flying-machine. But that will only be a step for- 
ward on the joulBey already begun since we quitted 
the old world.. There it lies on the other side of 
yonder einbankimuits. You young folks have never 
seen it ; and Waterloo is to you no more than Agin- 
court, and G(*orge IV. than Sardanaj)alus. We elderly 
people have lived in that praerailroad world, which 
has i)assed into limbo and vanished from under us. 
I tell you it was firm under our feet once, and not 
long ago. They have rjiised those railroad embank- 
ments u]), and shut off tlu‘ old world that was behind 
them. Climb up that bank on which the irons are 
laid, and look to the oth(‘r side — it is gone. There 
is no other side. Try and e.atch yesterday. Where 
is it ? Here is a Times ” newspaper, dated Mon- 
day 2()th, and this is Tuesday 27tli. Suppose you 
deny there was sucdi a day as yesterday ? 

We who lived before railways, and survive out of 
the ancient world, are like Father NToah and his 
family out of the Ark. The children will gather 
round .‘ind say to us patriare.hs, Tell us, Grandpa})a, 
about the old world.’’ And we shall mumble our old 
stories ; and we shall drop off’ om^ by one ; and there 
will b(? fewer and fewer of us, and these very old and 
feeble. There will be but ten pimrailroadites left * 
then three — then two — then one — then 0 ! If the 
hi])])opotamus had the least sensibility (of which T 
cannot trac'.e any signs either in his hide or his face), 
I think he would go down to the bottom of his tank, 
and never come u]) again. Does he not see tli.at he 
belongs to bygones ages, ami that his great hulking 
barrel of a body is out of place in these times ? 
What has he in c.ommon with th(i lirisk young life 
surrounding him ? In the watches of the night, when 
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the keepers are asleep, when the birds are on one leg, 
when even the little armadillo is quiet, and the mon- 
keys have ceased their chatter, — lx||| I mean the hip- 
popotamus, and the <dephant, and the long-necked 
giraffe, perhaps may Jay their heads together and 
have a colloquy about the great silent antediluvian 
world which they remember, where mighty monsters 
floundered through the ooze, croc.odiles basked on the 
banks, and dragons darted out of the caves and 
waters before mem were made to slay them. We who 
lived before railways are antediluvians — wt' must 
pass away. We are growing scarcer every day ; and 
)ld — old — vtuy old relicts of the times when George 
was still fighting tlu*. Dragon. 

Not long since, a company of horse-riders paid a 
visit to our watering-place. We wont to see them, 
and I bethought me liiat young Walter Juvenis, who 
was in the plac'e, might like also to witness the per- 
foriiiance. A pantomime is not always amusing to 
persons who liave attained a certain age ; but a boy at 
a pantomime is always amus(Kl and amusing, and to 
see his pleasure is»good for most hy})uchondriacs. 

We seait to Walter’s inotluu’, requesting that h(i 
might join tis, and the kind lady replied that the hoy 
had already Ix^eii at the moiaiing performance of the 
eciuesti'iciis, but was most eager to go in the evening 
likewise. And go he did; and laughed at all Mr. 
Merryman’s remarks, though he I’emeinbered them 
with rciinarkable accuracy, and insisted upon waiting 
to the very end of the fun, and was only induced to 
retire just b(d'ore its coiudusioii by representafions 
that the- ladies of the party would he incoinmoded if 
they were to wait and undergo the rush and trample 
of the crowd round about. Wlnm this fact was 
pointed out to him, he yielded at once, though with a 
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heavy heart, his eyes looking longingly towards the 
ring as we retreated out of the booth. We were 
scarcely clear of tlie place, when we he.ard God save 
the Queen,” played by the etpiestrian band, the signal 
that all was over. Our companion entertained us 
with scraps of tlie dialogue on our way home — 
precious crumbs of wit which he had brought away 
from that feast. He laughed over them again as we 
walked under the stars. He has them now, and 
takes them out of the pocket of his memory, and 
crunches a bit, and relishes it with a sentimental ten- 
derness, too, for he is, no doubt, back at school by 
this time ; the holidays are over ; and Doctor Birch’s 
young friends have reassembled. 

Queer jokes, which caused a thousand simple 
mouths to grin! As the jaded Merry man uttered 
them to tlie old genthunan with the whip, some of the 
old folks in the audienci*, I dare say, indulged in re- 
flections of their own. There was one joke — I ut- 
terly forget it — but it began with Merryman saying 
what he had for dinner. He had mutton for dinner, 
at one o’clock, after which <^he had to come to Irnsi- 
7ie$s” And then (iame the point. Walt(u- Juvenis, 
Es(p, Ilev. Dr. Bircdi’s, Market Kod borough, if you 
read this, will you please send me a line, and let me 
know what was the joke Mr. Merryjnaii made about 
having his dinner ? You nmiember well enough. 
But do I want ,to know? Suppose a boy takes a 
favorite, long-cherished lump of cake . out of his 
pocket, and offers you a bite ? Merci ! The fact is 1 
doT^t care much about knowing tliat joke of Mr. 
Merryman ’s. 

But whilst he was talking about his^ dinner, and his 
mutton, and his landlord, and his business, 1 felt a 
great interest about Mr. M, in private life — about 
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his wife, lodgings, eatniiigs, and general history, and 
1 dare s i j was forming a picture of those in luy 
mind : — wife cooking the muttoii : ^^cliildreu waiting 
for it; MeiTyiiian in his idain clothes, and so forth; 
during which contemplation tlic joke was uttered and 
laughed at, and Mr. M., resuming his professional 
duties, was tumbling over head and heels. Do not 
suppose 1 am going, sinit est mos, to indulge in morali- 
ties about buffoons, paint, motley, and mountebanking. 
Nay, Prime Ministers rehearse their jokes; Oi)posi- 
tion leaders prepare and polish them ; Tabertiacle 
preachers must arrange them in their mi mis before 
they utter them. All I mean is, that 1 would like to 
know ar^y one of these perlbrnnu’S thoroughly, and 
out of his uniform : that ])rea(d)er, and why in his 
travels this and tluit ])oint struck him ; wherein lie»^ 
his power of pathos. J mm «'r, ,elofpieii(*.(‘ ; — that Min' 
ister of State, and what moves him, and how his ])ri' 
vj^f(', lieart is working; — I would only say that, at a 
certain time of life c(‘rtain things cease to interest: 
hut about so')m things wlum ccuire to care, what, 
will be the use of life, sight, hearing ? Poems are 
written, and we cease, to admire. Lady Jones invites 
us, and w(j yawn ; slie ceases to invite us, and we are 
resigned. The last time I »aw a ballet at the opera 
— oh! it is many years ago — I fell asleoji in the 
stalls wagging my head in insane dreams, and T hojn^ 
affording amusement to the company, while the fe(d 
of five hundred nymphs were cutting flic-flaes on the 
stage at a few paces^ distance. Ah, I remember a 
different state of things I Credife posteri. To see 
those nymphs — gracious powers, how beautiful they 
were! That leering, painted, shrivelled, tlnn-armed, 
thick-ankled old thing, cutting dreary cai)ers, coming 
thumping ciown on her hoard out of time — that an 
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opera-dancer? Pooh! .My dear Walter, the great 
difference between my time and yours, who will enter 
life some two or three years hence, is that, now, tlie 
dancing women and singing women are ludierously 
old, out of time, and out of tune ; the paint is so visi- 
ble, and the dinge and wrinkles of their wretched old 
cotton stockings, that I am surprised how anybody 
can like to look at them. And as for laughing at we 
for falling asleep, I can’t understand a man of s('nse 
doing otherwise. In my time, a la bonne he tire. In 
the reign of George IV., I give you my honor, all tlie 
dancers at the opera were as beautiful as Ilouris. 
Even in William IV.’s time, when I think of 
nay prancing in as the Bayadere, — I say it wa-s a 
vision of loveliness such as moral eyes can’t see now- 
a-days. How well I remember the tune to which she 
used to appear! Kah‘d used to say to the Sultan, 
My lord, a troop of those dancing and singing gurls 
called Bayaderes approaches,” and. to the clash ot* 
cymbals, and the thumping of my heart, in slie us(‘d 
to dance! There has nev^er been anything lik(5 it — 
never. There never will b('- — 1 laugh to sciftiai old 
people who tell me about your Koblet, your Montessu, 
your Vestris, your Parisot — pshaw, the senile twad- 
dlers ! And the impu(Vm(?(*. of the young num, with 
their music and their dancers of to-day ! 1 tell you 

the women are dreary ohl creatures. I t(‘ll you one 
air in an opera is just like anotJuu*, and they send all 
rational creatures to slec',]). Ah, Rouzi de Begin,’, 
thou lovely one! Ah, CJaradori, thou smiling angd ! 
Ah, Malibran ! Nay, I will (*ome to modern tinu's, 
and acknowledge that Lablache was a very good 
singer thirty years ago (though Boi’to was the boy 
for me) : and then we had Ambrogc^tti, and Curioni, 
and Donzelli, a rising young singer. 
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But what is most certain and lamentable is the 
decay of stage beauty since the days of George IV. 
Think of Soiitag ! I remember her in Otello ’’ and the 

Donna del Lago ” in ’28. I remember being behind 
the scenes at the opera (where numbers of us young 
fellows of fashion used to go), and seeing Soiitag let 
her hair fall down over her shoulders previous to her 
murder by Donzelli. Young fellows have never seen 
beauty like that^ heard such a voice, seen such hair, 
such eyes. Don’t tell me! A man wlio has been 
about town since the reign of (leorge IV., ought he 
not to know better than you young lads who have 
seen •noth! ng ? The deterioration of women is la.- 
]nen table ; and the conceit of the young fellows more 
lamentable still, that they won’t see this fact, but 
persist in thinking their time as good as ours. 

Bless me ! when J w;is a 'nd,. the stage was covered 
with angels, who sang, acted, and danced. When 1 
remember the Adelphi, and the actresses there : when 
1 think of Miss Chester, and Miss Love, and Mrs. 
Serle at Sadler’s Wells, and luu* forty glorious jmpils 

— of the Opera and Koblet, and the exquisite young 
Taglioni, and Pauline Leroux, and a host more ! One 
much-admired being of those days I confess I never 
cared for, and that was the chieff y?? a Ze dancer — a very 
important ])ersonage then, with a bare neck, bare 
arms, a tunic, and a hat and feathers, who used to 
divide the applause with the ladies, and who has now 
sunk down a trap-door forever. And this frank ad- 
mission ought to show that 1 am not your mere 
twaddling laudator teniporis acti — your old fogy who 
can see no good except in his own time. 

They say that claret is better’ now-a-days, and 
cookery much improved since the days of my monarch 

— of George IV. Pastry Cookery is certainly not 
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SO good. I have often eaten half a crown’s worth 
(including, I trust, ginger-beer) at our school pastry** 
cook’s, and that is a proof that the pastry must have 
been very good, for could I do as much now ? T 
passed by the pastry-cook’s shop lately, having occa- 
sion to visit my old school. It looked a very diugy 
old baker’s ; misfortunes may have come over him — 
those penny tarts certainly did not look so nice as I 
remember them : but he may have grown careless as 
he has grown old (I shouhl judge him to be now 
about ninety-six years of age), and his hand may have 
lost its cunning. 

Not that we were not great e})imxres. I remomber 
how we constantly grumbled at the quantity of the 
food in our master’s house — which on my conscience 
I believe was excellent and plentiful — and how we 
tried once or twice to eat him out of house and homo. 
At the pastry-cook’s we may have over-eaten ourselves 
(I have admitted half a crown’s worth for my own 
part, but 1 don’t like to mention the mil figure for fear 
of perverting the present generation of boys by rny 
monstrous confession) — we may have eaten too much, 
1 say. We did; but wdiat tlien ? Tln^ school apothe- 
cary was sent for: a couple of small globules at night, 
a trifling preparation o*f senna in the morning, and we 
had not to go to school, so that the draught was an 
actual pleasure. 

For our amusements, besides the games in vogue, 
which were pretty much in old times as they are now 
(except cri(*ket, i)ar exemple — and I wish the present 
3 ^outh joy of their bowling, and suppose Armstrong 
and Whitworth will bowl at them with light field- 
pieces next), there were novels — ah! I trouble you 
to find such novels in the present* day I 0 Scottish 
Chiefs, didn’t we weep over you! 0 Mysteries of 
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Udolplio, dida’t I and Briggs Minor draw pictures 
out of you, as I have said? Efforts, feeble indeed, 
but still giving pleasure to us and our friends. I 
say, old boy, draw us Vivaldi tortured in the In(j[iiisi- 
tioii,” or, “ Draw us Don QuixoUj and the windmills, 
you know,” amateurs would say, to boys who had 
a love of drawing. ^‘Peregrine Pickle, ” we liked, our 
fathers admiring it, and telling us (the sly old lK»ys) 
it was capital fun ; but 1 think I was rather bewil- 
dered by it, though ^^Rod(U‘ick Rnudom ” was and re- 
iiiaius delightful. 1 don’t remember liaviug Stcum^ in 
tlui scdiool library, no doubt because the works of that 
diviift^- were, not considertMl decent for young pe()])le. 
Ah ! not against thy genius, O father of Uncle Toby 
and Trim, would I say a word in disres])ect. But I 
am tliankful to live in times when men no longer 
liave the teuij)tation writ^i so as to call blushes on 
women’s cheeks, and would shame to whisper wu'ked 
allusions to honest boys. Then, above all, we had 
Walter Scott, the kindly, the generous, the pure — 
tlie coinpauion of what countless dcdightful hours ; tlici 
purveyor of how much happiness ; the friend whom 
we recall as the constant benefactor of our youth ! 
How well I remember tlie ty])e and the brownish 
j)apcr of the old duodecimo “ Tales of iny Landlord ! ” 
J have never dared to read the ‘‘ Pirate,” and the 
Bride of Laitimernioor,” or “Kenilworth,” from that 
day to this, because the finale is unhai)py, and })e()ple 
die, and are murdered at the end. But “ Iva,nho(*,” 
and Quentin Durward ” ! Oh ! for a half-holiday, 
and a quiet corner, and one of those books again ! 
Those books, and perhaps those eyes with which we 
read them; and, it may be, the brains behind the 
eyes! It may be the tart was good; but how rr(\sh 
the a]>petite was ! If tlie gods would give me the 
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desire of my heart, I should be able to write a story 
which boys would relish for the next few dozen of 
centuries. The boy -critic loves the story : grown up, 
he loves the author who wrote the story. Hence 
the kindly tie is established between writer and 
reader, and lasts pretty nearly for life. 1 meet people 
now who don’t care for Waltc^r Scott, or the “ Arabian 
Nights ; ” I am sorry for them, unless they in their 
time have found their romancer — their charming 
Scheherazade. By the way, Walter, when you are 
writing, tell me who is the favorite novelist in the 
fo 4 ]‘th form now ? Have you got anything so good 
and kindly as d(‘ar Miss Edgeworth's Franlc? It 
used to b(dong to a fellow’s sisters g(merally ; but 
though he preteiuh'd to despise it, and said, Oh, 
stuff for girls ! ” he read it ; and 1 think there were 
one or two passag(‘s which would try my eyes now, 
were I to mcjct with the little book. 

As for Thoiiias and Jeremiah (it is only my witty 
way of calling Tom and Jerry), I went to the British 
Mus(*um the other day on purpose to get it ; but some- 
how, if you will press the question so closely, on re- 
perusal, Tom and Jerry is not so brilliant as 1 had 
supposed it to be. The juctures are just as fine as 
ever; and I shook liilnds with broad-backed Jerry 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom with delight, after 
many years’ absence. But the style of the writing, I 
own, was not pleasing to me ; I even thought it a lit- 
tle vulgar — well ! well ! other writers have been con- 
sidered vulgar — and as a description of the sports 
and amusements of London in the ancient times, 
more curious than amusing. 

Bnt the pictures ! — oh I the pictiireg are noble 
still I First, there is Jerry arriving frojin the coun- 
try, in a greem coat and leather gaiters, and being 
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measured for a fashionable suit at Corinthian House, 
by Corinthian Tom’s tailor. Then away for the 
career of pleasure and fashion. The park ! delfcious 
excitement I Th^ theatre ! the saloon ! ! the green- 
room ! ! ! Rapturous bliss — the opera itself ! and then 
perhaps to Temple Bar, to knock down a Charley 
there! There are Jerry and Tom, with their tights 
and little cocked hats, coming from the opcu-a — Tory 
much as gentlemen in waiting on royalty are habited 
now. There they are at Almack's itself, amidst a 
crowd* of high-bred personages, with the Duke of 
Clarence himself looking at them dancing. Now, 
strange change, they are in Tom Cribb’s parlor, where 
they don’t seem to be a .whit less at home than in 
fashion’s gilded halls : and now they are at Newgate, 
seeing the irons knocked off the malefactors’ legs 
previous to execution. ^ What , hardened ferocity in 
the countenance of the desperado in yellow breeches I 
What compunction in the face of the gentleman in 
black (who, I suppose, has been forging), and who 
clasps his hands, and lisbms to the chaplain! Now, 
we haste away to merrier scenes : to Tattersall’s (ah 
gracious powers ! what a funny Mlow that actor was 
who performed Dicky Green in that scene at tlio 
play !) ; and now we are at a i)vivate party, at which 
Corinthian Tom is waltzing (and v(‘ry gracefully, too, 
as you must confess) with Corinthian Kate, whilst 
Bub Logic, the Oxonian, is playing on the i)iano ! 

‘‘After,” the text says, Oxonian had pltiyed 

several pieces of lively music, he rerpiested as a favor 
that Kate and his friend Tom would perform a waltz. 
Kate without any hesitation immediately stood up. 
Tom offered his hand to his fascinating partner, and 
the dance took place. The plate conveys a corrt^ct 
representation of the ‘gay scene’ at that precise mo' 
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ment. The anxiety of the Oxonian to witness the 
attitudes of the elegant pair had nearly put a stop to 
their movements. On turning round from the piano- 
forte and presenting his comical mug, Kate could 
scarcely suppress a laugh.” 

And no wonder ; just look at it now, and com- 
pare Master Logic’s countenance and attitude with 
the sidendid elegance of Tom ! Now every London 
man is weary and hlasL There is an enjoyment of 
life in these young bucks of 1823 which contrasts 
strangely with our feelings of 1800. Hero, for in- 
stance, is a specimen of their talk and walk. ‘ If,’ 
says Logic — ‘if emjoyment is your motto, you may 
make the most of an evening at Vuuxhall, more than 
at any other place in the metroj>olis. It is all free 
and easy. Stay as long as you like, and dejmt when 
you think pro])er.’ — ^ Your description is so flatter* 
ing,’ replied Jeruy, ‘that I do not care how soon the 
time arrives for us to start.’ Lo(U(’ proposed 
of a stroll ’ in order to get rid of an hour or two, 
whieli was immediately accepted by Tom and Jerry. 
A turn or two in Bond Street, a stroll through Picca- 
dilly, a look in at Tatteusali/s, a ramble through 
Pall Mall, and a strut on the Corintliian path, fully 
occupic*d the time of our heroes until the hour for 
dinner arrived, when a few glasses of Tom’s rich 
wines soon put them on the gui vive. Vauxuall 
was then the object in vi(iw, and the Tiiio started, 
bent u])()ii enjoying the pleasures which this place 
so am})ly affords.” 

How nobly those inverted commas, those italics, 
those capitals, bring out the writer’s wit and relieve 
the eye ! They are as good as jokes, though you 
mayn’t quite perceive the point. Mark the varieties 
of lounge in which the young men indulge — now a 
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stroll^ then a look m, then a ramble, and presently a 
strut When George, Prince of Wales, was twenty, 
I have read in an old Magazine, ‘Hhe Prince’s lounge” 
was a peculiar manner of walking which the young 
bucks imitated. At Windsor Ge.orge III. had a cat's 
path — a sly early walk which the good old king took 
in the gray morning before his houseliold was astir. 
What was the Corinthian path here recorded ? Does 
any antiquary know ? And what were the rich wines 
which our friends took, and whicli enabled them to 
enjoy Vauxhall ? Vauxliall is gone, but the wines 
which could occasion sucli a dcdigiitful perversion of 
the intellect as to enable it to enjoy ample pleasures 
there, whnt were they? 

So the game of life proceeds, until Jerry Hawthorn, 
the rustic, is fairly knocked up by all this excitement 
and is forced to go liome, and the last picture repre- 
sents him getting into the (joach at the “White Horse 
Cellar,” he being one of six insuhi ; whilst his friends 
slial’ci Jiim by tli(} liand; whilst the sailor mounts on 
the roof; whilst tlie Jews hang round with oranges, 
kniv(‘.s, and sealing-wax : whilst the guard is closing 
the door. Where are tlu'y now, those sealing-wax 
venders ? where are the guards ? where are the jolly 
teauTfe ? whe.re are the coaches^ and where the youth 
that climbed inside and out of them; that heard the 
merry horn which sounds no more ; that saw the sun 
rise over Stomdienge; that rubbed Jiway the bitter 
tears at night aft(*r parting as the coach sped on the 
journey to school and London ; that looked out with 
beating heart as the mil(*stones flew by, for the 
welcome corner where began home and holidays? 

It is night now: and here is home. Gathered under 
the quiet roof elders and cdiildren lie alike at rest. 
In the midst of a great peacie and calm, the stars look 
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out from the heavens. The silence is peopled with 
the past ; sorrowful remorses for sins and short-com- 
ings — memories of passionate joys and griefs rise 
out of their graves,' both now alike calm and sad. 
Eyes, as Tshut mine, look at me, that have long 
ceased to shine. The town and the fair landscape 
sleep under the starlight, wreathed in the autumn 
mists. Twinkling among the houses a light keeps 
watch here and there, in what may be a sick cham- 
ber or two. The clock tolls sweetly in the silent air. 
Here is night and rest. An awful sense of thanks 
makes the heart swell, and the head bow, as I pass 
to my room thi'ough the sleeping house, and feel as 
though a hushed blessing were upon it. 



ON A JOKE I ONCE HEARD FROM THE LATE 
THOMAS HOOD. 


The good-natured reader wlio lias perused some of 
tliese ramliliiig jiajiers has long since seen (if to see 
has been worth his trouble) th;it. the writer belongs 
to the old-fashion(id classes of tliis world, loves to re- 
member very much more than to prophesy, and though 
he can’t help being carri(Ml onward, and downward, 
perliaj)S, on the hill of lile, the swift milestones mark- 
ing tlnur forties, lifties — how many tens or lustres 
shall we say ? — he sits um^-u* Time, the white-wigy^ed 
charioteer, with his liack to the horses, and his face 
to the past, looking at the receding landscape and the 
hills fading into the gray distance. Ah me ! those 
gray, distant hills were green once, and and (;ov- 

ered with smiling people ! As we came the hill 

there was difficulty, and here and tluu'i^ a hard pull 
to be sure, but strength, and spirits, and all soi'ts of 
clieeiy incident and companioi^ship on the road; tlu're 
were the tough struggles (by Heaven’s merciful will) 
overcome, the pauses, the faintiiigs, the weakness, tlui 
lost way, perhaps, the bitt(u* weather, the dreadlul 
partings, the lonely night, th(». passionate grief — 
towards these 1 turn my thoughts as I sit a-nd think 
in my hobby-coach under Time, the silver-wigged 
charioteer. The young folks in the same (carriage 
meanwhile an', looking forwards. Nothing (‘s('.apes 
their keen eyes — not a flower at the side of a cot- 
tage garden, nor a bunch of rosy-faced children at the 
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gate: the landscape is all bright, the air brisk and 
jolly, the town yonder looks beautiful, and do you 
think they have learned to be difficult about the 
dishes at the inn? 

Now, suppose Paterfamilias on his journey with his 
wife and children in the sociable, and he passes an 
ordinary brick house on the road with an ordinary 
little garden in the front, we will say, and quite an 
ordinary knocker to the door, and as many sashed 
windows as you please, quite common and square, and 
tiles, windows, chimney-pots, (juite like others ; or 
suppose, in driving over such and such a common, he 
sees an ordinary tree, and an ordinary donkey brows- 
ing under it, if you like — wife and daughter look at 
these objects without the slightest particle of curiosity 
or interest. What is a brass knocker to them but a 
li(jn’s head, or what not ? and a thorn-tree with pool 
beside it, but a pool in which a thorn and a jackass 
are reflected? 

But you remember how once upon a time your heart 
used to beat, as you beat on that brass knocker, and 
whose eyes looked from the window above. You re- 
membei* how by that thorn-tree and pool, wliere the 
geese we^re performing a prodigious evening concert, 
there might be seen, at a certairi hour, somebody in a 
certain cloak and bonnet, who happened to be coming 
from a villag(3 yonder, and whose image has flickered 
ill that pool. In that jiool, near the thorn ? Yes, in 
that goose-pool, never mind how long ago, when there 
were reflect(3d the images of the geese — and two geese 
more. Here, at least, an oldster tnay have the advan- 
tage of his young fellow-travellers, and so Putney 
Heath or the New^ Hoad may be invested with a halcj 
of brightness invisible to them, because it only beams* 
out of his own soul. 



EOUWABOUT FAPBJIS. 9J5 

I Jiave bieen reading ‘‘Memorials of Hood” by 
his phildren,^ and wonder whether the book will have 
the same interest for others and for younger people, 
as for persons of my own age and calling. Books of 
travel to any country become interesting to us who 
have been there. Men revisit the old school, though 
hateful to them, with ever so much kindliness and 
sentimental affection. There was the tree under which 
the bully licked you : here the ground where you had 
to fag out on holidays, and so forth. In a word, my^ 
dear sir, You are the most interesting subject to your- 
self, of any that can occupy your worship’s thoughts. 
I have no doubt, a Crimean soldier, reading a history 
of that siege, and how Jones and the gallant 99th 
were ordered to charge or what not, thinks, Ah, yes, 
we of the 100th were placed so and so, I perfectly re- 
member.” So with this memorial of poor Hood, it 
may have, no doubt, a greater interest for me than for 
others, for I was fighting, so to speak, in a different part 
of iiu3 field, and engaged, a young subaltern, in the 
Battle of Life, in which Hood fell, yc'ung still, and 
covered with glory. ‘‘The Bridge of Sighs” was 
his Corunna, his Heights of Abraham — sickly, weak, 
wouwled, he fell in the full blaze and fame of that 
great victory. 

What nnnner of man was the genius who penned that 
famous song? What like was Wolfe, who climbed 
and conquered on those famous Heights of Abraham ? 
We all want to know details regarding men who have 
achieved famous feats, whether of war, or wit, or eh> 
(juence, or endurance, or knowledge. His one or two 
happy and heroic actions taka a man’s name and mem- 
ory out of a crowd of names and memories. Hence- 


1 Memorials of Thomas Hood. Moxon. 1860. 2 vols. 
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forth he stands eminent. We scan him : we want^ to 
know all about him ; we walk round and examine 
him, are curious, perhaps, and think are we not as 
strong and tall and capable as yonder champion; 
were we not bred as well, and could we not endure 
the winter’s cold as well as he ? Or we look up with 
all ,our eyes of admiration ; will find no fault in our 
hero : declare his beauty and proi)ortions perfect ; liis 
critics envious detractors, and so forth. Yesterday, 
before he performed his feat, he was nobody. Who 
cared about his birthplace, his })arentage, or the color 
of his hair ? To-day, by some single achievement, or 
by a series of great fictions to which his genius accus- 
toms us, he is famous, and antiquarians are busy 
finding out under what schoolmaster’s ferule he was 
educated, where his grandmother was vaccinated, and 
so forth. If half a dozen washing-bills of Gold- 
smith’s were to be found to-morrow, would they not 
inspire a general interest, and be printed in a hun- 
dred papers ? I lighted upon Oliver, not very long 
since, in an old Town and Country Magazine, at the 
Pantheon masquerade ^^in an old English habit.” 
Straightway my imagination ran out to meet him, to 
look at him, to follow him about. I forgot the names 
of scores of fine gentle, men of the past age, who were 
mentioned besides. We want to see this man who 
has amused and charmed us ; who has been our friend, 
and given us hours of pleasant companionship and 
kindly thought. I protest when I came, in the midst 
of those names of people of fashion, and beaux, and 
demireps, upon those names “ Sir J. P-yn-lds, in a 
domino; Mr. Cr-d-ck and Dr. G-ldsra-th, in two old 
English dresses,” I had, so to speak, my heart in 
my mouth. What, you here, my dear Sir Joshua? 
Ah, what an honor and -privilege is to see you ! 
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This is Mr. Goldsmith ? And very much, sir, the 
rulT and the slashed dd%blet becom^^||!5Pu ! 0 Doc- 
tor! what a pleasure T had and haire in reading 
the Animated Kature.’’ How did you learn the 
secret of wtiting the decasyllable line, and whence 
that sweet wailing note of tenderness that accom- 
panies your song? Was I>eau Tibbs a real man, and 
wjll you do me the honor of allowing me to sit at 
your table at supper ? Don’t you think you know 
how he would Intve talked ? 'W ould you not have 
liked to hear him pratlh^ over the champagne? 

Now, Hood is passed away — passed olf the earth as 
much as Goldsmith or Horace. The times in which 
he lived, and in which very many of us lived and 
were young, are changing or changed. I saw Hood 
once as a young man, at a^ dinner which seems almost 
as ghostly now as tliat hmtsquerade at the Pantheon 
(1772), of which we were speaking anon. It was at 
a dinner of the Literary Fund, in that vast apartment 
whicli IS liuiig round with the portraits of very large 
Royal Freemasons, now unsubstantial ghosts. There 
at the end of the room was Hood. Some publishers, 
I think, weie our companiqps. 1 quite remember his 
pale face j he was thin and deaf, and very silent ; he 
scarcely opened his lips durfng the dinner, and he 
made one pun. Some gentleman missed his snuff-box, 
and Hood said, — (the ‘^Freemason’s Tavern” was 
kept, you must rememb(*r, by Mr. Cuff in those days, 
not by its present proprietors). Well, the box being 
lo^t, and asked for, and Cuff (remember that name) 
being the name of the landlord. Hood opened his 
silent jaws and said . . . Shall I tell you what be 
said ? It was not a very good pun, which the great 
])uiister tlnm made. Choose your favorite pun out of 
“ Whims and Oddities,” and fancy that was the joke 
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which he contributed to the hilarity of our little 
table. ^ 

Where those three points occur on the page, you 
must know, a pause occurred, during which I was 
engaged with ^‘Hood^s Own,” having lleen referred 
to the book by this life of the author which I have 
just been reading. I am not going to dissert on 
Hood^s humor ; I am not a fair judge. Have I not 
said elsewhere that there are one or two wonderfully 
old gentlemen still alive who used to give me tips 
when I was a boy ? I can’t be a fair critic about 
them. I always think of that sovereign, that rapture 
of raspberry-tarts, which made my young days happy. 
Those old sovereign-contributors may tell stories ever 
so old, and I shall laugh ; they may commit murder, 
and I shall believe it was justifiable homicide. There 
is my friend Baggs, who goes about abusing me, and 
of course our dear mutual friends tell me. Abuse* 
away, mon hon! You were so kind to me when I 
wanted kindness, that you may take the change out 
of that gold now, and say I am a cannibal and negro, 
if you will. Ha, Baggs ! Dost thou wince as thou 
readest this line ? Does guilty conscience throbbing 
at thy breast tell thee of whom the fable is narrated ? 
Puff out thy wrath, anA, when it has ceased to blow, 
my Baggs shall be to me as the Baggs of old — the 
generous, the gentle, the friendly. 

No, on second thoughts, I am determined I will not 
repeat that joke which I heard Hood make. He says 
he wrote these jokes with such ease that he sent 
manuscripts to the publishers faster than they could 
acknowledge the receipt thereof. I won’t say that 
they were all good jokes, or that to re^ad a great book 
full of them is a work at present altogether jocular. 
Writing to a friend respecting some memoir of him 
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which had been published, Hood says, ^‘You will 
judge how well the author knows me, when he says 
my mind is rather serious than comic.’^ At the time 
when he wrote these words, he evidently undervalued 
his own serious power, and thought that in punning 
and broad-grinning lay his chief stre^igth. Is not 
there something touching in that simplicity and hu- 
mility of faith ? “ To make laugh is my calling,’’ 

says he ; I must jump, I must grin, I must tumble, 
I must turn language head ow.r heels, and leap 
through grammar ; ” and he goes to his work humbly 
and courageously, and what he has to do that does he 
with all his might, through sickness, through sorrow, 
through exile, poverty, fever, depression — there he 
is, always ready to his work, and with a jewel of 
genius in his pocket ! Why, when he laid down his 
puns and pranks, put He motley off, and spoke out of 
Hb heart, all England and America listened with tears 
and wonder ! Other men have delusions of conceit, 
and fancy themselves greater than they are, and that 
the world slights them. Have we not heard how 
Liston always thought he ought to jday Hamlet ? 
Here is a man with a power to touch the heart Jilmost 
unequalled, and he passes days and years in writing, 
“Young Ben he was a nice ydung man,” and so forth. 
To say truth, I have been reading in a book of 
“ Hood’,: Own ” until I am perfectly angry. “ You 
great man, you good man, you true genius and poet,” 
I cry out, as I turn page after i)age. “ Do, do, make 
no more of these jokes, but be yourself, and take your 
station.” 

When Hood was on his death-bed, Sir Kobert Peel, 
who only knew of his illness, not of his imminent 
danger, wrote to him a noble and touching letter, 
announcing that a pension was conferred on him : 
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“ I am more than repaid/^ writes Peel, “ by the personal 
satisfaction which I have had in doing tliat for which you 
return me warm and characteristic acknowledgments. 

“ You perhaps think that you are known to one with such 
multifarious occu])ations as myself, merely by general reputa- 
tion as an author ; but 1 assure you that there can be little, 
which you have written and acknowledged, which I have not 
read ; and that there .are few who can a])])reciate and admire 
more than my.self, the good sense and good feeling which have 
taught you to infuse so much fun and merriment into writings 
correcting lolly and exposing absurdities, and yet never tn;s- 
passing beyond those limits within which wit and fac.etiousness 
are not very often confined. You may write on with the con- 
sciousness of independence, as free* and unfettered, as if no 
communication had ever ])ass(‘d between us. 1 .'im not con- 
ferring a private obligation upon you, but am fnltilling the 
intentions of the legislature, w'hich has placed at the dis])08al 
of the Crown a certain sum (miserable, indeed, in amount) to 
b(‘ ap])li(Hl to th(‘ recognition of public claims on the boipitj 
of the Crown If you will review tluj names of those whose 
claims have be(in .admitted on account of their literary or 
scientific emiuema*, you will find an ample confirmation of 
the truth of my statement. 

“One return, indeed, I shall ask of you, — that you will 
give me the opportunity of making your personal acquain- 
tance.’’ 

And Hood, writing tc a friend, enedosing a copy of 
Peel’s letter, says, “ Sir K. Peel came from Burleigh 
on Tuesday night, and went down to Brighton on 
Saturday. If lie had written by post, I should not 
have had it till to-d.ay. So he sent his s(u*vant with 
the enelosed on Safurdat/ night; {mother mark of 
consider.ate .attention.” He is frightfully unwell, he 
eontinnes . his wife says he looks quite green y but ill 
as he is, ])oor fellow, ^Miis W(dl is not dry. He has 
pumped out {i sheet of Christmas fun, is drawing 
some cuts, and shall write a sheet more of his novel.” 
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Oh, sad, marvellous picture of courage, of honesty, 
of patient endurance, of duty struggling against pain ! 
How noble Peel’s figure is standing by that sick-bed ! 
how generous his words, how dignified and sincere 
his compassion ! And the poor dying man, with a 
heart full of natural gratitude towards his noble ben- 
efactor, must turn to him and say, — If it be well to 
be remembered by a Minister, it is better still not to 
be forgotten by him in a ^ hurly Burleigh ’ ! ” Can 
you laugh? Is not the joke horribly pathetic from 
the poor dying li])S? As dying Jvobin Hood must 
fire a last shot with his bow — as one reads of Catho- 
lics on th(*ir death-beds putting on a Cajmcliin dress 
to go out of th<^. world — here is poor Hood at his last 
hour putting on his ghastly motley, and uttering one 
joke more. 

He dies, however, in dearest love and peace with 
his children, wife, frienUs ; to the former especially 
his whole life had been devoted, and every day 
showed his fidelity, simplicity, and afi’c(*tion. In 
going through the record of his most pure, modest, 
honorable life, and living along with him, you (ionie 
to trust him tlioroughly, and feel that hcire is a most 
loyal, affectionate, and upright soul, with whom you 
have been brought into coinmiinion. Can we say as 
much of the lives of all men of letters ? Hert'. is one 
at least without guih*, without pretension, without 
scheming, of a ])ure life, to his family and litth^ 
modest circle of friends tenderly devoted.* 

And what a hard wun-k, and what a, shuidcu* reward ! 
In the little donu'stic details with which the book 
abounds, what a sinijde life is shown to us! Tlu^ 
most simple little pleasures and amuscuiKuits delight 
and occupy him. You' have revids on shrimps ; the 
good wife making the pie ; details about the maid, 
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and criticisms on her conduct; wonderful tricks 
played with the plum-pudding — all the pleasures 
centring round the little humble home. One of the 
first men of his time, he is appointed editor of a 
Magazine at a salary of £300 per annum, signs him- 
self exultingly “ Ed. K. M. M.,’’ and the family re- 
joice over the income as over a fortune. He goes to 
a Greenwich dinner — what a feast and a rejoicing 
afterwards I — 

“Well, we drank ‘ the Boz ’ with a delectable clatter, which 
drew from him a good warm-hearted speech. ... He looked 
very well, and had a younger brother along with him. . . . Then 
we had songs. Barham chanted a Robin Hood ballad, and 
Cruikshank sang a burlescine ballad of Lord H ; and some- 

body, utiknowii to me, gave a capital imitation of a French 
showman. Then we toasted Mrs Boz, and the Chairman, and 
Vice, and the Traditional Priest sang the ‘ Deep deep sea,’ in 
bis deep deep voice ; and then we drank to Procter, who 
wrote the said song ; also 8ir J. Wilson’s good health, and 
Oruikshank’s, and Ainsworth’s : and a Manchester friend of 
the latter sang a Manchester ditty, so iull of trading stuff, that 
it really seemed to have been not composed, but manufactured. 
Jerdan, as Jerdanish as usual on such occasions — you know 
how ])ai‘{uloxically he is qaite at hotm in dining out. As to 
my sell', I had to make my second maiden speech, for Mr. 
Monckton Millies propose^l my health in terms my modesty 
might allow me to repeat to you, but my memory won’t. 
.However, 1 ascribed the toast to my notoriously bad health, 
and assured them that their wishes had alread}’' improved it — 
that T felt a brisker circulation — a more genial warmth about 
the heart, and (‘xplained that a certain trembling of my hand 
was not from jialsy, or my old ague, but an inclination in my 
hand to shake itselt with every one present. Whereupon I 
had to go through the friendly cei’eraony with as many of the 
company as were within reach, besides a few more who cam© 
express from the other end of the tables *Very gratifying, 
wasn’t it? Though I cannot go quite so far as Jane, who 
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wants me to have that hand chopped off, bottled, and pre- 
served in spirits. She was sitting up for me, very anxiously, 
as usual when I go out, because 1 am so domestic and steady, 
and was down at the door before I could ring at the gate, to 
which Boz kindly sent me in his own carriage. Poor girl I 
what would she do if she had a wild husband instead of a tame 
one ? » 

And the poor anxious wife is sitting up, and fon- 
dles the hand which has been shaken by so many 
illustrious men ! The little feas^ dates back only 
eighteen years, and yet somehow it seems as distant 
as a dinner at Mr. Thrale’s or a meeting at WilFs. 

Poor little gleam of sunshine ! very little good 
cheer enlivens that sad simple life. We have the 
triumph of the Magazine : then a new Magazine pro- 
jected and produced : then illness and the last scene, 
and the kind Peel by tl’,3 dyrng man’s bedside speak- 
ing noble words of respect and sympathy, and sooth- 
ing the last throbs of the tender honest heart. 

1 like, I say, Hood’s life even better than his books, 
and 1 wish, witii all my heart. Monsieur et cher con- 
frere^ the same could be said for both of us, when the 
inkstream of our life hath ceased to run. Yes : if I 
drop first, dear Baggs, I trust you may find reason to 
modify some of the uiifavorab4e views of my charac- 
ter, which you are freely imparting to our mutual 
friends. What ought to be the literary man’s point 
of honor now-a-days ? Suppose, friendly reader, you 
are one of the craft, what legacy would you like to 
leave to your children ? First of all (and by Heaven’s 
gracious help) you would pray and strive to give 
them such an endowment of love, as should last cer- 
tainly for all their lives, and ])erha})s be try,iisinitted 
to their children. You would (by the same aid and 
blessing) keep your honor pure, and transmit a name 
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unstained to those who have a right to bear it. You 
would, — though this faculty of giving is one of the 
easiest of the literary man’s qualities — you would, 
out of your earnings, small or great, *be able to help 
a poor brother in need, to dress his wounds, and, if it 
were but twopence, to give him succor. Is the money 
which the noble Macaulay gave to the poor lost to his 
family ? God forbid. To the loving hearts of his 
kindred is it not rather the most precious part of 
their inheritance ? It was invested in love and right- 
eous doing, and it bears interest in heaven. You 
will, if letters be your vocation, find saving harder 
than giving and spending. To save be your endeavor, 
too, against the night’s coming when no man may 
work; when the ann is weary with the long day’s 
labor; when the brain perhaps grows dark; when 
the old, who can labor no moj’c, want warmth and 
rest, and the young ones call for supper.^ 


Upon a quaint old silver spoon which we purchased 
in a curiosity-shop at the Hague I found the picture 
of a gjilley-slave. It is one of the gift si)Oons so 
common in Holland, and which have multiplied so as- 
tonishingly of lute years at our d(^alers’ in old silver- 
ware. Along tlie stem of the s}»oon arc written the 
words : “ Anno 1609, Bin ick aldus ghcMedt ghcghaen ” 
— ‘Hn the y(‘ar 1009 I went thus clad.” The good 
r)ut(?hman was r(‘leased from his Algerine captivity 
(I imagine his figure looks like that of a slave 
amongst the Moors), and in his thank-offering to 
some godchild at home, he thus piously records his 
escape. ^ 

Was not poor C<*rvantes also a ^captive amongst 
the Moors ? Did not Fielding, and Goldsmith, and 
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Smollett, too, die at the chain as well as poor Hood ? 
Think of Fielding going on board his wretched ship 
in the Thames, with scarce a hand to bid him fare- 
well; of brave Tobias Smollett, and his life, how 
hard, and how poorly rewarded; of Goldsmith, and 
the physician whispering, “Have you something on 
your mind ? and the vvild dying eyes answering, 
“Yes.” l^otice how Boswell speaks of Goldsinitli, 
and the splendid contempt with which he regards 
him. Head Hawkins on Fhdding, nnd the scorn with 
whicdi Da,ndy Walpole and Bishop Hurd speak of 
him. Galley-slaves doomed to tug the oar and wear 
the chain, whilst my lords and dandi(\s take their 
pleasure, and hear fim'. music and disport with fine 
ladies in the cabin ! 

But stay. Was there anv cause for this scorn ? 
Had some of tlu^se grea-J lUvui weakness(‘s which gave 
inferiors advantage over them ? Men of h'tters can- 
not 1 ly their hands on tlnnr hearts, and say, “ No, 
the fault was fortune’s, and the indilferent world’s, 
not Goldsmith’s nor Fi(‘lding’s.” There was no 
reason why Oliver should always be thriftless ; why 
Fielding and Steele should sponge upon their friends ; 
why xSteiaie should make love to his neiglibors’ wives. 
Swift, for a long time, was as* poor as any wag that 
ever laughed : but he owed no penny to his neigh- 
bors : Advlison, when he wore his most threadbare 
coat, could hold his head up, and maintain his dig- 
nity : and; I dare voiudi, neither of those gentlemen, 
when they were ever so poor, asked any man alive to 
pity their condition, and have a regard to tin*, weak- 
nesses incidcmtal to the literary ])rofession. Galley- 
slave, forsooth ! If you are sent to prison for some 
error for which the law awards that sort of laborious 
seclusion, so much the more shame for you. If you 
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are chained to the oar a prisoner of war, like Cer- 
vantes, you have the pain, but not the shame, and 
the friendly compassion of mankind to reward you. 
Gralley-slaves, indeed ! What man has not his oar to 
pull ? There is that wonderful old stroke-oar in the 
Queen’s galley. How many years has he pulled? 
Day and night, in rough water or smooth, with what 
invincible vigor and surprising gayety he plies his 
arms. There is in the same Galere Capitaine^ that 
well-known, trim figure, the bow-oar; how he tugs, 
and with what a will ! How both of them have been 
abused in their time ! Take the Lawyer’s galley, and 
that dauntless octogenarian in command ; when has 
he ever complained or repined about his slavery? 
There is the Priest’s galley — black and lawn sails 
— do any mariners out of Thames work harder? 
When lawyer, and stat(‘sman, and divine, and writer 
are snug in bed, there is a ring at the poor Doctor’s 
bell. Forth he must go, in rheumatism or snow ; a 
galley-slave bearing his gall(‘y-2)ots to quench the 
flames of fever, to succor mothers and young children 
in their hour of peril, and, as gently and soothingly 
as may be, to carry the hopeless patient over to the 
silent shore. And have we not just read of the 
actions of the Queen’s "galleys and their brave crews 
in the Chinese waters ? M(m not more worthy of 
human renown and honor to-day in their victory, 
than last year in their glorious hour of disaster. -So 
with stout hearts may we ply the oar, messmates all, 
till the voyage is over, and the Harbor of Best is 
found. 



ROUND ABOUT THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


The kindly Christmas tree, from which I trust 
every gentle reader has pulled a bonbon or two, is yet 
all aflame whilst I am writing, and sparkles with the 
sweet fruits of its season. You young ladies, may 
you have ])lueked pretty giftlings from it ; and out of 
the erackcn* sugarplum which you have split with the 
captain or the sweet young curate may you have read 
one of those delicious conundrums which the con- 
fectioners introduce into the sweetmeats, and which 
apply to the cunning passion of love. Those riddles 
are to be read at your age, when I dare say they are 
amusing. As for Dolly, Merry, and Bell, who are 
standing at the tree, they don’t care about the love- 
riddle part, but understand the sweet-almond portion 
very well They are four, five, six years old. Pa- 
tience, iittle people ! A dozen merry Christmases 
more, and you will be reading those wonderful love- 
conumlrums, too. As for us elderly folks, we watch 
the babies at their sport, and the young people pull- 
ing at the branches : and instead of finding bonbons 
or sweeties in the packets which tve pluck ofp the 
boughs, we find enclosed Mr. Carnifex’s review of the 
quarter’s meat; Mr. Sartor’s compliments, and little 
statement for self and tlu'. young gentlemen; and 
Madame de Sainte-Crinoline’s respects to the young 
ladies, who encloses her account, and will send on 
Saturday, please ; or we stretch our baud out to the 
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educational branch of the Christmas tree, and there 
find a lively and amusing article from the E-ev. 
Henry Holyshade, containing our dear Tommy’s ex- 
ceedingly moderate account for th(‘ last term’s scliool 
expenses. 

The tree yet sparkles, T say. J am writing on the 
day before Twelfth day, if you must know j but 
already ever so many of t\w fruits have been pulled, 
and the Cdiristnais lights have goiH‘- out. Uobby Mis- 
eltow, vvlio has b(‘(*.n staying with us for a we(‘.k (and 
who has becm sleeping mysteriously in the bathroom), 
comes to say he is going away to spcuid tlie rest of 
the holidays with his grandmother — and I brush 
away the manly tcarr of r(‘gr(d. as 1 part with the dear 
child. “ Well, Dob, good-by, since you will go. Com- 
pliments to grandmamma. Tha.uk lier for the turk(*y. 
Here \s — ” (A slight pecuniar g transaction takes 
place at this jtmrture, and l>oh nods and wmks, and 
puts his hand, in his v'aistcoat pocket,) You have 
had a i)l(*a,sant W(H‘k ? ” 

Bob. — Have n’t 1 ! ” (And exit, anxious to know 
the amount of the coin which has just changed 
hands.) 

He is gone, and as the dear boy vanishes through 
the door (behind wliicli 1 see him perfectly), I too 
cast up a little account of our ])ast (findstinas week. 
When B(d)’s holidays are over, and the printer has 
sent me back this manuscript, 1 know Christmas will 
be an old story. All tlu^ fruit will be off the Christ- 
mas tree then ; the crackers will have cracked off ; 
the almonds will have been cruncin*d ; and the sweet- 
bitter riddh^s will ha,ve been read ; tlu^ lights will 
have perished off the dark green boughs ; the toys 
growing on them will have b(*en distributed, fought 
for, cherished, neglected, broken. Ferdinand and 
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Fidelia will each keep out of it (be still, my gushing 
heart !) the remembrance of a riddle read together, of 
a double-almond munched together, and the moiety of 
an exploded cvaeker. . . . The maids, 1 say, will have 
taken down all that holly stuff and nonsense about 
the clocks, lamps, and looking-glasses, '!Jlu^ dear boys 
will be back at scdiool, fondly tliinking of thi^ panto- 
mime-fairies whom they have seen ; whose gaudy gos- 
samer wings are battered by this time; and whose 
pink cotton (or silk is it?) lowt i extremities are all 
dingy and dusty. Yet but a f(nv days, l>ob, aiid flak(‘s 
of paint will have cracked off the fairy flower-b/owers, 
and the revolving temples of adamantine lustre will 
be as shabby as the city of Pekin. When you n^ad 
this, will Clown still be going on lolling his tongue 
out of his moutli, and saying, How are you to-mor- 
row ? To-morrow, indeed ! He must be almost 
ashamed of himself (if that cheek is still capable of 
th(- blush of sliam(^) for asking the absurd question. 
To-niorrow, imbued ! To-morrow the diffugient snows 
will give place to S])ring; the snowdro])S will lift 
their iu'ads ; Ladyday may be exj)ect(Hl, and the p(Mui- 
niary duties j)eculiar to that feast ; in place of bon- 
bons, trees will have an eru})tion of light green 
knobs ; the whitebait sejisofi will bloom ... as if 
one *need go on describing tli(*se vernal i)henom(Mia, 
when Christmas is still here?, though ending, and the 
subject of my discourse ! 

We have all admired the illustrated papers, and 
noted how boist(u*ously jolly they become at Christ- 
mas time. What wassail-bowls, robin-redbreasts, 
waits, snow land scrapes, bursts of Christmas song ! 
And tlnui to think that tlu'se festivities are prepared 
months befon^ — that th(\se Christmas pie(jes are pro- 
phetic ! How kind of artists and poets to devise the 
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festivities beforehand, and serve them pat at the 
proper time ! We ought to be grateful to them, as to 
the cook who gets up at midnight and sets the pud- 
ding a-boiling, which is to feast us at six o'clock. I 
often think with gratitude of the famous Mr. Nelson 
Lee — the author of I don’t know how many hundred 
glorious pantomimes — walking by the summer wave 
at Margat(^, or Lrighton perhaps, revolving in his 
mind the idea of some n(‘w gorg(‘ous s])(?cta(;le of 
faery, which the winter shall see comjdc ti*. He is 
like (H)ok at mitlnight (si parra liret) Hci watches 
and thinks. lf(‘ pounds thii sparkling sugar of benev- 
olence, tlu‘ })lums of fancy, tlie sweetmeats of fun, the 
figs of — well, the figs of fairy fiction, h't us say, and 
po])S the whole in the seedhing caldron of imagina- 
tion, and at diu‘. season serv(*s m]) tiik Pantomime. 

Very few men in the cours(‘. of naturt‘- can expect to 
see all the pantomimes in one season, but I hope to 
the end of my life J sliall never forego reading about 
them in that delicious sheet of ‘‘The Times” which 
.appears on tJie morning after Boxing-day. I’erhaps 
reading is even better than seeing. The best way. I 
think, is to say you are ill, lie in bed, and have the 
j)aper for two hours, reading all the way down from 
Drury Lane to the ibatilnnia at Hoxton. Bob and f 
went to two pantomimes. One was at tlie TheatVe of 
Fancy, and tin' otliei’ at tin* Fairy Opera, and 1 don’t 
know which we liked the best. 

At the Fancy, we saw “Harlequin Hamlet, or 
Daddy’s Oliost and Nunky's Bison,” which is all very 
well — but, genth'men, if you don’t respect Shaks- 
peare, to whojn will you be civil Y The i)alace and 
ramparts of Elsinore by moon and snowlight is one of 
* Loutherbourg’s finest elforts. Tlie banqueting hall of 
the palace is illuminated : the peaks and gables glitter 
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with the snow : the sentinels march blowing their 
fingers with the cold — the freezing of the nose of one 
of them is very neatly and dexterously arranged : the 
snow-storm rises : the winds howl awfully along the 
battlements ; the waves come curling, leaping, foaming 
to shore. Hamlet^s umbrella is whirh d away in the 
storm. He and his two friends stamp on each other^s 
toes to keep them warm. The storm-spirits rise in the 
air, and are whirled howling round the palace and the 
roc>ks. My eyes ! what tiles .uid chimney-])ots fly 
hurtling through the air ! As the storm reat5h(^s its 
height (here the wind instruments come in with pro- 
digious effect, and I complimcmt Mr. Hrurnby and the 
violoncellos) — as the snow-storm rises ((pieek, queek, 
queek, go the fiddles, and then thrum])ty thrump comes 
a pizzicato movement in Bob Major, which sends a 
shiver into your ver^* boot-soles), the thund(u*-clouds 
deepen (bong, bong, bong, from the violoncellos). 
The forked lightning quivers through the clouds in a 
zig-zag scream of violins — and look, look, look ! as the 
frothing, roaring waves come rushing up the battle- 
ments, and over the reeling parapet, each hissing wave 
becomes a gliost, sends the gun-carriages rolling over 
the platform, and plunges howling into the water 
again. • 

Hamhit's mother comes on to the battlements to 
look for her son. The storm whips her umbrella out 
of her hands, and she retires screaming in pattens. 

The cabs on the stand in the great market-place at 
Elsinore are seen to drive off, and several people are 
drowned. The gas-lamps along the street are wrenched 
from their foundations, and shoot through the troubled 
air. Whist, rush, hish ! how the rain roars and pours ! 
The darkness becomes awful, always deepened by the 
power of the music — and see — in the midst of a 
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rush, and whirl, and scream of spirits of air and 
wave — what is that ghastly %ure moving hither? 
It becomes bigger, bigger, as it advances down the 
platform — more ghastly, more horrible, enormous ! 
It is as tall as the whole stage. It seems to be ad- 
vancing on the stalls and pit, and the whole house 
screams with tcuTor, as the Oiiost of the late Ham- 
let comes in, and begins to speak. Several peo])le 
faint, and the light-fingered gentry pick pockets 
furiously in the darkness. 

In the pitchy darkness, this awful figure throwing 
his eyes about, the gas in the boxes shuddering out of 
sight, and the wind-instruments bugling the most hor- 
rible wails, the boldest spectator must have felt fright- 
ened. But hark ! what is that silver shimmer of the 
fiddles ! Is it — can it be — the gray dawn peeping in 
the stormy east? Tlie ghost’s eyes look blankly 
towards it, and roll a ghastly agony. Quicker, quicker 
ply the violins of IMiadms Apollo, lledder, redder 
grow the orient clouds. Coc.kadoodledoo ! crOws that 
great cock which has just come out on the roof of the 
palace. And now the round sun himself pops up from 
behind the wav(^s of night. WlK*re is the ghost ? 
He is gone ! Purple shadows of morn slant o’er the 
snowy sward,” the city wakes u]) in life and sunshine, 
and we confess we are very miu’h relit* ved at the dis- 
appearance of the ghost. AVe don’t like those dark 
scenes in pantomimes. 

After the usmil business, that Ophelia should be 
turned into Columbine w^as to be expected ; but 1 con- 
fess I was a little shocked when Hamlet’s mother be- 
came Pantaloon, and was instantly knocked down by 
Clown Claudius, (xrimaldi is getting a little old now, 
but for real humor there are few clowns like him. 
Mr. Shuter, as the grave-digger, was chaste and comic, 
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as he always is, and the scene-painters surpassed 
themselves. 

Harlequin Conqueror and the Field of Hastings/’ 
at the other house, is very pleasant too. The iras- 
cible Willirfm is acted with great vigor by Snoxall, 
and the battle of Hastings is a good })iece of bur- 
lesque. Some trifling liberties are tahen with his- 
tory, but what libiu*ti{‘s will not the merry goiiius of 
pantomime permit himself ? At the battle of Has- 
tings, William is on the j)oint of being defeated by 
the Sussex volunteers, very eleg;» ntly led by the always 
pretty Miss Waddy (as Haco Sharpshooter), wlien a 
shot from the Normans kills Harold. Tin* fairy 
Edith h<*reiqjon conies forward, and finds his body, 
which straightway leaps up a live harlequin, whilst 
the Conqueror makes an excellent clown, and the 
Archbishop of Bay(*ux a i^liyerting ])antaloon, etc, 
etc. etc. 

Perhaps these are not the pantomimes we really 
saw I but on(} description will do as wadi as another. 
Th(*. plots, you s(^e, are a little intrici'te and difiicailt 
to imderstand in pantomimes ; and I may have mixed 
up oiu*, with another. That 1 was at the theatre on 
Boxing-night is c(*rtaiu — but tlie pit was so full that 
I could only see fairy legs glittering in the distance, 
as 1 st()('d at the door. And if I was badly off, I 
tliink there, was a young gentleman behind me worse 
off* still. I own that he has good reason (though 
others have not) to s])(*ak ill of me behind my back, 
and liereby beg his pardon. 

Lik(‘Avise to tin* gentleman who picked up a party 
in Piccadilly, who had sli[)})ed and fallen in the snow, 
and was th(*re on his back, uttering energetic expres- 
sions ; that party begs to olf<ir thanks, and compli- 
ments of the season. 
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Bob’s behavior on New Year’s day, I can assure 
Dr. Holyshade, was highly creditable to the boy. 
He had expressed a determination to partake of 
every dish whic-h was jmt on the table ; but after 
SOU]), fish, roast-beef, ami roast-goose, he i^tired from 
active business until the pudding and mince-pies 
made their appearance, of which he partook liberally, 
but not too freely. And he greatly advanced in my 
good opinion by praising the punch, which was of 
my own manufacture, and which some gentlemen 
pn^seiit (Mr. O’M — g — n, amongst others) ])ronounced 
to b(3 too weak. Too w"(‘ak ! A bottle of rum, a bot- 
thi of madeira, half a bottle of brandy, and two bottles 
and a half of water — ccm this mixture be said to be 
too weak for any mortal ? Our young fruuul amused 
the com])aiiy during the evening by exhibiting a two- 
shilling magie.-huitc'rn, which he had purchased, and 
likewise by singing “ Sally, come up ! ” a quaint, 
but rather monotonous melody, which I am told is 
sung by tlui poor negro on the banks of the broad 
Mississippi. 

What other enjoyments did we proffer for the 
child’s amusement during the Christmas week ? A 
great philosopher’ was giving a l(3(daire to young folks 
at tlie British Institution. But when this diversion 
was })ro])()sed to our young friend Bob, he said, Lect- 
ure ? "No, thank you. Not as 1 knows on,” and 
mode sarcastic^ signals on his nose. Perhaps he is of 
Dr. Johnson’s oi)inion about lectures : Lectures, sir ! 
what man would go to hear that imperfiictly at a lect- 
ure, which he can read at husure in a book ? ” 1 

never went, of my own choice, to a lecture ; that 
I can vow. As for sermons, they an^ different j 1 
delight in them, mid they cannot, of course, be too 
loiip. 
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Well, we partook of yet other Christmas delights 
besides pantomime, pudding, and pie. One glorious, 
one delightful, one most unlucky and pleasant day, 
we drove i:i a brougham, with a famous horse, which 
carried us Aore quickly and briskly than any of your 
vulgar railways, over Battersea Bridge, on which the 
horse’s hoofs rung as if it had been iron ; through 
suburban villages, plum-caked with snow ; under a 
leaden sky, in which the sun hung like a red-hot 
warming-pan ; by pond after j)ond, where not only 
men and boys, but scores after s^'.ores of women and 
girls, were sliding, and roaring, and clapjuiig their 
lean old sides with laughter, as they tumbled down, 
and their hobnailed slioes flc'w u]) in the air; the air 
frosty with a lilac haze, through which villas, and 
commons, and churc.lies, and plantations glimmered. 
We drive up the hill, Ihd) ‘pid. I ; we make the last 
two miles in eleven juniutt^s ; we pass that poor, arm- 
less man who sits there in the cold, following you 
with liis eyes. I don’t giv(5 anything, and Bob looks 
disappoint'd. W(*. are set down neatly at the gate, 
and a liorsi', -holder opens the brougham door. I don’t 
give anything ; again disappointinent on Bob’s part. 
1 pay a shilling apiece, and we enter into the glor- 
ious building, which is deconited for Christinas, and 
straightway forgetfulness on Bob’s part of every- 
thing but bliat imigniiieimt scene. The enormous 
('difice IS all dcicorated for Bob and Cliristmas. Tlu^ 
stalls, tlie columns, the. fountains, courts, statues, 
iqileiidors, are all crowned for Christmas. The de- 
licious negro is singing his Alabama choruses for 
Christmas and Bol). He has scarcely done, when, 
Toobirootntoo ! Mr, launch is jierforming his sur- 
])rising ac^tions, and liangiiig tlie beadle. The stalls 
are decorated. The refreshment-tables are piled with 
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good tilings ; at many foimtains “ Mulled Clabet 
is written up in appetizing capitals. Mulled claret 
— ohj jolly ! How cold it is ! ” says Dob ; I pass on. 

It \s only three o’clock/’ says Dob. “ No, only 
three,” I say, meekly. “We dine at sS^^en,” sighs 
Bob, “ and it ’s so-o-o coo-old.” J still would take 
no hints. No claret, no refreshment, no sand- 
wiches, no sausage-rolls for l>ob. At last I am ob- 
liged to tell him all. Just before we left home, a lit- 
tle Christmas bill ])opped in at the door and emptied 
my ]mrse at the tlir(‘shold. I forgot all about the 
transaction, and had to borrow half a crown from 
John Ooac'hman to ])ay for our entrance into the 
palace of delight. JVow you see. Dob, why I could 
*not treat you on that second of January when we 
drove, to th(‘ ])alacti together; when the girls and 
boys W(*r(* sliding on the ponds at Dulwich; when 
the da-rkling river was full of floating ie.e, and the 
sun was liloi a warming-pan in the leaden sky. 

One more (fliristmas sight we, had, of cours(‘.; and that 
sight I tliiiik 1 lik(‘ as well as Dob liimself at Christmas, 
and at jill seasons. We went to a certain garden of 
deliglit, when*, wliatever your cares are, I think you can 
manage to forg{*t some of them, and muse, and be not 
unlnip[)y ; to a garchm beginning with a Z, whhdi is as 
lively as Noah’s ark; where the fox has brought his 
brush, and tlu^ (u)cl\ has brought his comb, and the 
(deph.'int has brought his trunk, and the kangaroo has 
brought liis bag, and the condor his old whittJ wig and 
black satin hood. On this day it was so cold that the 
white bears winkt'd tludr ])ink eyt^s, as they plapped 
up and down hy their ]k)o1, and seemed to say, 
“ Aha., this weathcM* nmiinds us of our dear^home!” 
“Cold! bah ! 1 have got such a warm coat/’ says 
brother Bruin, “T don’t mind; ” and he lauglis on his 
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pole, and clucks down a bun. Tlie squealing fiyaena^ 
gnashed their teeth and laughed at us quite refresh- 
ingly at their window ; and, cold as it was, Tiger, 
Tiger, burniug bright, glared at us red-hot through his 
bars, and snorted blasts of hell. The woolly camel 
leered at us quitp kindly as he paced round his ring 
on his silent pads. We went to our favorite places. 
Our dear wambat came up, and had himself s(jratched 
very affably. Our fellow creatures in the monkey-room 
held out their little black hands, and piteously asked 
us for Christmas alms. Those darling alligators on 
their rock winked at us in the most friendly way. 
The solemn eagles sat alone, and scowled at us from 
their pej&s ; whilst litfjle Tom Rate! tumbled over 
head aiid heels for us m his usual diverting manner. 
If r have cares in my mind, I come to the Zoo, and 
fancy th(*y don’t pass th(i gate. * 1 Tccognize my friimds, 
my enemies, in (^oiintless cages. I entertained the 
eagle, the vulture, tin*, old billy-goat, and the black- 
j)ated, crimson-iKickcd, blear-eyed, baggy, hook-beaked 
old marabou stork yesterday at dinner'*; and when 
Bob’s aunt came to tea in the evening, and asked him 
what he had seen, he stepped up to her gravely and 
said, — 

First I saw the white bear, then I saw the black, 

Then T saw the camel with a luiinp upon his back. 

Chorus of Children, 

Then I saw the camel with a hump upon his back ! 

Then I saw the gray wolf, with mutton in his maw ; 

Then 1 saw the wambat 'waddle in the straw; 

Then I saw the elephant with his waving trunk, 

Then I saw the monkeys — mercy, how unpleasantly 
they — smelt! ” 
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There. No one can beat that piece of wit, can he, 
Bob ? And so it is all over ; but we had a jolly time, 
whilst you were with us, had n’t we ? Present my re- 
spects to the doctor ; and I hope, my boy, we may spend 
another merry Christmas next year. 



ON A CHALK-MARK ON THE DOOR. 


On the doorpost of the house of a friend of mine, a 
few itiches above the loek^ is a little chalk-mark which 
some sportive boy in passing has^])robably scratclied 
on the pillar. The door-steps, the lock, handle, 
and so forth, are kept decently enough; but this 
chalk-mark, I suppose some three inches out of the 
housemaid's l)eat, has already been on the door for 
more than a fortnight, and I wonder whether it will be 
there whilst this paper is b( mg written, whilst it is at 
the printer^s, and, in fin#, iivtR the month passes over ? 
I wonder whether the servants in that house will read 
thes»^ remarks about the chalk-mark ? That the 
Ournhill Magazine ” is taken in in that house I know. 
In fact I have seen it there, in fact I have read it there. 
In fact T have written it there. In a word, the house 
to which I allude is mine — the “edito^^s priyate resi- 
dence,” to which, in spite of prayers, entreaties, e.oin- 
innnds, and threats, authors, and ladies especially, 
send their communications, although they won’t un- 
derstand that they injure their own interests by so do- 
ing; for how is a man who has liis own work to do, 
his own exq^uisite inventions to form aUd perfect, — 
Maria to rescue from the unprincifBed Earl — the atro- 
cious O-eneral to confound in hi4 own machinations — 
the angelic Dean to ])rt)m()te to a bishopric, and so forth 
— hoW is a man to do all this, under a hundred inter- 
ruptions, and keep his nerves and temper in that just 
and equable state in which they might to be when 
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he comes to assume the critical office ? As you will 
send here, ladies, I must tell you you have a much 
worse chance than if you forward your valuable arti- 
cles to Cornhill. Here your papers arrive, at dinner- 
time, we will say. Do you suppose that is a pleasant 
period, and that we are to criticise you between the 
ovum uiid malum, between the soup and the dessert ? 
I have touched, 1 think, on this subject before. I say 
again, if you want real justice shown you, don’t send 
your papers to the private residence. At home, for 
instance, yesterday, having given strict orders that I 
was to receive nobody, ‘^except on business,” do you 
Suppose a smiling young Scottish gentleman, who 
forced himself into my study, and there announced 
himself as agent of a Cattle-food Company, was re- 
ceiv(Hi with pleasure ? There, as I sat in my arm- 
chair, sui)pose he had propostHl to draw a couple of my 
teeth, would I have been pleased ? T could have 
throttled that agent. I dare say the whole of that 
day’s work will be found tinged with a ferocious 
misanthropy, occasioned by my clever young friend’s 
intrusion. Cattle-food, indeed! As if beans, oats, 
warm mashes, and a ball, are to be pushed down a man’s 
throat just as he is meditating on the great social 
problem, or (for I think it was my epic T was going 
to touch up) just as he was about to soar to the height 
of the empyrean ! 

Having got my cattle-agent out of the door, T resume 
my consideration of that little mark on the doorpost, 
which is scored up Ss the text of the present little ser- 
mon ; and which I hope will relate, not to chalk, nor 
to any of its special uses or abuses (such as milk, 
neck-powder, and the like), but to servants. Surely 
ours might remove that unseemly little* mark. Sup- 
pose it were on my coat, might I ndt request its 
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removal ? I remember, when I was at school, a lit- 
tle careless boy, upon whose forehead an ink-mark 
remained, and was perfectly recognizable for three 
weeks after its first appearance. May I take any 
notice of this chalk-stain on the forehead of my 
house ? Whose business is it to wash that forehead ? 
and ought f to fetch a brush and a little hot water, and 
wash it oft myself ? 

Yes. But that spot removed, why not come down 
at six, and wash the doorsteps ? I^dare say the early 
rising and exenuse would do me a great deal of good. 
The housemaid, in that case, might lie in bed a little 
later, and have her tea and the morning j)aper brought 
to her in bed: then, of course, Tiiomas would ex- 
pect to be helped about the boots and knives ; cook 
about the saucejxans, dishes, and what not; the lady’s 
maid would Want someb5j)dy t« take the curl-papers out 
of her hair, and get her bath ready. You should have 
a set of servants for the servants, and these under- 
servants should have slaves to wait on them. • The 
king commands the first lord in waiting to desire the 
second lord to intimate to the gentleman usher to re- 
(piest the page of the ante-chamber to entreat the 
groom of the stairs to implore Jolm to ask the cap- 
tain of the buttons to desire tlv< maid of the still-room 
to beg the hous(^keeper to give out a few more lum])s 
of sugar, as his Majesty lias none for his coffee, which 
probably is getting cold during the negotiation. In 
our little Br(?ntfords we are all kings, more or less. 
There are orders, gradations, hierarchies, everywhere. 
In your house and mine there are mysteries unknown 
to us. I am not going in to the horrid old question of 
“ followers.” I don’t mean cousins from the country, 
love-stricken policemen, or gentlemen in mufti from 
Knightsbridge Barracks ; but people who have an oc* 
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cult right on the ■ premises ; tlie uncovenanted ser- 
vants of the house j gray women who are seen at 
evening with baskets flitting about arearrailings 5 dingy 
shawls which drop you furtive curtsies in your neigh- 
borhood; demure little Jacks, who start up from 
behind boxes 111 the pantry. Those outsiders wear 
Thomas’s crest and livery, and call him Sir ; those 
silent women address the female servants as Mum,” 
and curtsy before them, squaring their arms over their 
wretched lean aprons. Then, again, those servi servo- 
ram have dependants in the vast, silent, poveity- 
strickeii world outside your comfortable kitchen fire, 
in the world of darkness^ and hunger, and miserable 
cold, and dank, flagged cellars, and huddled straw, 
and rags, in wliich pale children are swarming. It 
may be your be(‘r (which runs with great volubility) 
has a pipe or two which communicates with those 
dark caverns where hop(dess anguish pours the groan, 
and would scarce see light but for a scrap or two of 
caiidie which has been whipped away from your wor- 
shij)’s kitchen. Not many years ago — I don’t know 
whether before or since that white mark was drawn 
on the do(jr — a lady occupied the confidential place 
of housemaid in this private residence,” who brought 
a good character, who fseemed to have a cheerful tem- 
per, whom I used to hear clattering and bumping 
overhead or 011 the stairs long before daylight — 
there, I say, was poor Camilla, scouring the plain, 
trundling and brushing, and clattering with her pans 
and brooms, and humming at her work. Well, she 
had established a smuggling (iommunication of beer 
over the area frontier. This neat-handed Phyllis 
used to pa(jk up the nicest baskets of my provender, 
and convey them to somebody outside — I believe, 
ou my conscience, to some poor friend in distress. 
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Camilla was consigned to her doom. She was sent 
back to her friends in the country; and when she 
was gone we heard of many of her faults, She ex- 
pressed herself, when displeased, In language tliat I 
shall not repeat. As for the beer and nieat, there 
was no mistake about them. But apres ? Can I 
have the heart to be very angry with that poor jade 
for helping another poorer jade out of my larder ? 
On your honor and conscience, when you were a boy, 
and the apples looked temptingly oj'er Farmer Quar- 
ringdon’s hedge, did you never — ? When there was 
a grand dinner at home, and you were sliding, with 
Master Bacon, up and down the stairs, and the dishes 
came out, cl id you ever do such a thing as just to — ? 
Well, in many and many a respect servants are like 
children. They are uirder domination. They are 
subject to reproof, to ill-temper, to petty exactions 
and stupid tyrannies not seldom. They scheme, con- 
spire, fawn, iuul are hypocrites. “ Little boys should 
not loll on cliaii's.’’ Little girls should be seeii> and 
j>ot lu'-ard j and so forth. Have we not almost all 
learned these expressions of old foozl(?s : and uttered 
tliem ourselves whcm in the square-toexl state ? The 
Eton master, who was breaking a lance with our 
Paterfamilias of late, turned ^ou Paterfamilias, say- 
ing, He knows not the nature and exquisite candor 
of well-bred Englisli boys. Exquisite fixldlestick^s 
end, Mr. Master ! Do you mean for to go for to tell 
us that the relations between young gentlemen and 
tlicnr schoolmasters are entirely frank and cordial; 
that tlie lad is familiar with the man who can have 
him flogged; never shirks his exercise; never gets 
other boys to do his verses; never does otlier boys' 
verses ; never breaks bounds ; never tells fibs — I 
mean the fibs ' permitted by scholastic honor ? l5id 
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I inow of a boy who pretended to such a eharaifber, 
I would forbid my scapegraces to keep company 
with him. Did I know a schoolmaster who pre- 
tended to believe in the existence of many hundred 
such boys in one school at one time, I would set that 
man down as a baby in knowledge of the world. 

Who was making that noise ? I don’t know, 
sir.” — And he knows it was the boy next him in 
school. Who was climbing over that wall ? ” I 
doii^t know, sir.” — And it is in the speaker’s own 
trousers, very likely, the glass })ottle-tops have left 
their cruel scars. And so with servants. Who ate 
up the three pigeons which went down in the ];)igeon- 
pie at breakfast this morning ? ” “ Oh dear me ! sir, 

it was John, who went away last month ! ” — or, I 
think it . was Miss Mary’s canary-bird, which got out 
of the cage, and is so fond of pigeons, it never can 
have enough of them.” Yes, it was the (janary-bird ; 
and Eliza saw it ; and Eliza is ready to vow she did. 
These statements are not true ; bat ])lease don’t call 
them lies. This is not lying; tliis is voting with 
your party. You mast back your own side. The 
servants’-hall stands by the servants’-hall against the 
dining-room. The school-boys don’t tell tales of each 
other. Th(\y agree not to choose to know who has 
made th(^ noise, who has broken the window, who lias 
eaten up tlie pigeons, who has jacked all tln^ plovers’- 
eggs out of the aspic, how it is that licjueur brandy of 
Gledstane’s is in such porous glass bottles — and so 
forth. Su])j)ose Brutus had a footman, who came and 
told him that the butler drank the cura9oa, which of 
these servants would 3^011 dismiss ? — the butler, per- 
haps, but the footman certainly. 

No. If your jdate and glass are beautifully bright, 
your bell quickly answered, and Thomas ready, neat, 
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and good-humored, you are not to expect absolute 
truth from him. The very obsequiousness and per- 
fection of his service prevents truth. He may be ever 
so unwell in mind or body, and he must go through 
his service — hand the shining plate, replenish the 
spotless glass, lay the glittering fork — never laugh 
when you yourself or your guests joke — be pro- 
foundly attentive, and yet look utterly impassive — 
e.xchange a few hurried curses at the door with that 
unseen slavey who ministers without, and with you 
be perfectly calm and polite. If you are ill, he will 
come twenty times in an hour to your bell ; or leave 
the girl of his heart — his mother, who is going to 
America — his dearest fri(‘nd, who has come to say 
farewell — his lunch, and his glass of beer just 
freshly poured out — any or all of these, if the door- 
bell rings, or the master » calls** out Thomas’^ from 
the hall. Do you suppose you can expect absolute 
candor from a man whom you may order to powder 
his hair ? As between the Rev. Henry Holyshade 
and his pupil, the idea of entire unreserve is utter 
bosh ; so the truth as betwe^en you and Jeaines or 
Thomas, or Mary the housemaid, or Betty the cook, 
is relative, niid not to be demanded on one side or the 
other. Why, respectful civilit}* is itself a lie, which 
poor Jeaines often has to utter or perform to many 
a swaggering vulgarian, who should black Jeames’s 
boots, did Jeames wear them and not shoes. There 
is your little Tom, just ten, ordering the great, large, 
quiet, orderly young man about — shrieking calls for 
hot water — bullying Jeaines because the boots are 
not varnished enough, or ordering him to go to the 
stables, and ask Jenkins why the deuce Tomkins 
has n’t brought his pony round — or what you will. 
There is mamma rapping the knuc.kles of rin(*,ot the 
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lady^s-maid, and little Miss scolding Martha, who 
waits up five pair of stairs in the nursery. Little 
Miss, Tommy, papa, mamma, you all expect from 
Martha, from riiicot, from Jenkins, from Jeames, 
obsequious civility and willing service. My dear, 
good people, you can’t have trutli too. Suppose you 
ask for your newspaper, and Jeannes says, I ’in read- 
ing it, and jest beg not to be disturb(‘d ; ” or suppose 
yon ask for a can of water, and he nniiarks, ^‘You 
great, big, ’ulking fellar, ain’t you big enough to bring 
it Imp yoursulf ? ” what would your feelings be ? 
Now, if you made similar })roposals or rcHjuests to 
Mr. Jones next d()or, this is the kind of answiu’ Jones 
would give you. You get truth habitually from equals 
only ; so my good Mr. Holyshadi', don’t talk to me 
about tilt) Iiabitual candor of the young Etonian of high 
birth, or I have my own opinion of 'f/ottr candor or 
discernment when you do. No. Tom Bowling is the 
soul of honor and has been true to Black-eyed Syousan 
since the last time they parted at \Vnp])ing Old Staii’s; 
but do you siipj)OS(‘ Tom is pin*fe<‘t]y frank, familiar, 
and above-board in his conversation with Admiral N(d- 
fion, K.C.Ib? There are secrets, ]U-eYarications, fibs, 
if you will, between! Tom and tln^ Admiral — b(itwo(m 
your crew and iheh' captain. I know I hire a w^orthy, 
clean, agreeable, and conscientious male or female 
hypoc'rik*, at so mau}^ guineas a year, to do so and so 
for me. Were he other than hy])ocrite 1 would send 
him about his business. Don’t let niy displeasure 
be too fierce with Jiim for a fib or two on his own 
account. 

Some dozen yc^ars ago, my family being absent in a 
distant pai’t of the countr}^, and my business detain- 
ing me in London, I remained in my own house with 
three servants on board wages. 1 used only to break- 
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fast at home ; and future ages will be interested to 
know that this meal used to consist, at that period, of 
tea, a penny roll, a pat of butter, and, perhaps, an 
egg* weekly bill ust^d invariably to be about fifty 
shillings ; so that, as 1 never dined in the house, you 
see, my breakfast, consisting of the delicacies before 
mentioned, cost about seven shillings and three- 
pence per diem. I must, therefore, have consumed 


daily, — 

8. d, 

A quarter of a pound of tea (say) .... 1 3 

A penny roll (say) 1 0 

One i)ound of hutter (say) 1 3 

One pound of lump sugar I 0 

A new-laid egg 2 9 


Which is the only possible way I have for making out^ 
the sum. 

Well, 1 fell ill while under this regimen, and had 
i\n illness which, but for a certain doctor, who was 
bj’ought to me by a certain kind friend I had in those 
days, would, T think, have prevented the possibility of 
my telling this interesting anecdote now a dozen years 
after. D jn’t be frightened, my dear madam ; it is 
not a horrid, sentimental accoifnt of a malady you are 
coming to — only a question of grocery. This illness, 

J say, lasted some seventeen days, during which the 
servants were admirably attentive and kind ; and ])Oor 
John, especially, was up at all hours, watching night 
after night — amiable, cheerful, untiring, respectful, 
the very best of Johns and nurses. 

Twice or thrice in the seventeen days I may have 
had a glass of eau sucree — say a dozen glasses of eau 
sucree — certainly not more. Well, this admirable, 
watchful, cheerful, tender, affectionate John brought 
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me in a little bill for seventeen pounds of sugar con- 
sumed during the illness — Often ’ad sugar and 
water; always was a callin’ for it,” says John, wag- 
ging his head quite gravely. You are dead, years and 
years ago, poor John — so patient, so friendly, so kind, 
so cheerful to the invalid in the fever. Hut confess, 
now, where v(‘r you are, that seventeen pounds of sugar 
to make six glasses of eau sucree was a little too strong, 
was n’t it, John ? Ah, how frankly, how trustily, how 
bravely he lied, poor John ! One (‘vcuiing, being at 
Brighton, in the convalescence, 1 renieniber John’s Step 
was unsteady, his voice thick, his laugh queer — and 
having some (piinine to give me, »Iohn brought the glass 
to me — not to my mouth, but struck me with it pretty 
smartly in the eye, which was not the way in which 
Dr. Kllicjtson had intended his ])res(n’i])tion should be 
^taken. Turning tliat eye upon him, 1 ventured to 
hint that my attendant had been drinking. Drink- 
ing ! I in^ver was more humiliated at the thought of 
my own injusti(;e than at John’s reply. ‘^Drinking! 
Snip me ! I hav(5 had only one X)int of beer with my 
dinner at one o’clock!” — and he retreats, holding on 
by a chair. Tlu'se are fibs, you see, appcn-taining to 
the situation. John is drunk. Snip him, he has 
only had an ’alf-pint of beer with his dinner six hours 
ago ; ” and none of his fellow-servants will say other- 
wise. Polly is smuggled on board sliip. Who tells 
the lieutenant when he (monies his rounds ? Boys are 
playing cards in the bedroom. The outlying fag 
annouiHu^s master coming — out go candles — cards 
popped into bed — boys sound asleep. Who had that 
light in the dormitory ? Law bless you ! the poor dear 
innocents are every one snoring. Every one snoring, 
and every snore is a lie told through the nose ! Sup- 
pose one of your boys or mine is engaged in that awful 
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crime, are we going to break our hearts about it ? 
Come, come. We pull a long face, waggle a grave 
head, and chuckle within our waistcoats. 

Between me and those lellow-creatures of mine who 
are sitting in the room below, how strange and won- 
derful is the partition ! We meet at every hour of 
the daylight, and are indebted to each other for a 
hundred offices of duty and comfort of life ; and we 
live together for years, and don^t know each other. 
John’s voi(;e to me is quite different from John’s 
voice when it addresses his mates below. If I met 
Hannah in the street with a bonnet on, 1 doubt 
whether I should know her. And all these good 
people with whom 1 may live for years and years, 
have cares, interests, dear friends and relatives, may- 
hap schemes, passions, longing hopes, tragedies of 
their own, from which a .oarprt and a few planks and 
beams utterly separate me. When we were at the 
seaside, and poor Ellen used to look so pale, and run 
after the })ostman’s bell, and seize a letter in a great 
scrawling hand, and read it, and cry in a corner, how 
should we know that the poor little thing’s heart was 
breaking ? She fetched the water, and she smoothed 
the ribbons, and she laid out the dresses, and brought 
the early cup of tea in the mouiing, just as if sl^p had 
had no car(*s to keep her awake. Henry (who lived 
out of the house) was the servant of a friend of mine 
who lived in chambers. There was a dinner one day, 
and Henry waited all through the dinner. The cham- 
pagne Wcas properly iced, the dinner was excellently 
served ; every guest was attended to ; the dinner dis- 
appeared ; the dessert was set ; the claret was in per- 
fect order, carefully decanted, and more ready. And 
then Henry said, ^‘ If you please, sir, may I go 
home ? ” He had received word that his house was 
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on fire; and, having seen through his dinner, he 
wished to go and look after his children, and little 
sticks of furniture. Why, such a man’s livery is a 
uniform of honor. The crest on his button is a badge 
of bravery. 

Do you see — I imagine I do myself — in these 
little instances, a tinge of humor ? Ellen’s heart is 
breaking for handsome Jeames of Buckley Square, 
whose great legs are kneeling, and who has given a 
lock of his precious powdered head, to some other 
than Ellen. Henry is pr(‘paring the sauce for his 
master’s wild-ducks while the* engines are squirting 
over his own little nest and brood. Lift these figures 
up but a story from the basemcmt to the ground-floor, 
and the fun is gone. We may be en pleine tragedie 
Elhm may breathe her last sigh in blank verse, calling 
down blessings ui)on James the profligate who de- 
serts lier. H(mry is a hero, and e])aulettes are on his 
shoulders. Atqui sehMat^ etc., whatever tortures are 
in store for liim, he will be at liis post of duty. 

You concede, however, that there is a touch of 
humor in the two tragedies here inentioiuMl. Why ? 
is it tlijit the idea of })ersons at service is somehow 
ludicrous ? Perhaps it is made more so in this coun- 
try by the splendid a]){>earance of the liveried domes- 
tics of great people. When you think that we dress 
in black ourselves, and put our fellow-creatures in 
green, pink, or canary-colored brc^cches ; that we order 
them to plaster their hair with flour, having brushed 
that nonsense out of our own heads fifty years ago ; 
that some of the most genteel and stately among us 
cause the men who drive their carriages to put on 
little Albino wigs, and sit behind great nosegays — I 
say I suppose it is this heaping of gdld lace, gaudy 
colors, blooming plushes, on honest John Trot, wliich 
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makes the man absurd in our eyes, who need be noth* 
ing but a simple reputable citizen and in-door laborer. 
Suppose, my dear sir, that you yourself were suddenly 
desired to put on a full dress, or even undress', doilfes- 
tic uniform with our friend Jones’s crest repeated in 
varied combinations of button on your front and back ? 
Suppose, Madam, your son were told, that he could 
not get out except in lower garments of carnation or 
amber-colored plush — would you let him ? — But as 
you justly say, this is not the qu» stion, and besides 
it is a question frauglit with danger, sir ; and radical- 
ism, sir; and subversion of the very foundations of 
the social fabric, sir. — Well, John, we won^t enter 
on your gn at domestic question. Don’t let us disport 
with Jeames’s dangerous strength, and the edge-tools 
about his knife-board : but with Betty and Susan who 
wield the playful mop , and ’■ set on the simmering 
kettle. Surely you have heard Mrs. Toddles talking 
to Mrs. Doddles about their mutual maids. Miss 
Susan must have a silk gown, and Miss Betty must 
T/ear flowers under her bonnet when she goes to 
church if 3^ou please, and did you ever hear such im- 
pudence ? The servant in many small establishments 
is a constant and endless theme of talk. What small 
wage, sleej), meal, what endliess scouring, scolding, 
ti*ainping on messages fall to that poor Susan’s lot ; 
what indignation at the little kindl}^ passing word 
with the grocer’s young man, the pot-boy, the chubby 
butclnu’ ! Where such things will end, my dear Mrs. 
To<ldles, T don’t know. What wages they will want 
next, my dear Mrs. Doddles, etc. 

Here, dear ladies, is an advertisement which I cut 
out of the Times ” a few days . since, expressly for 
you: — 
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A LADY is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION for a 

^ very respectable young woman as HEAD KITCHEN- 
MAID under a man-cook. She has lived four years under a 
veiy good cook and housekeeper. Can make ice, and is an 
excellent baker. She will only take a place in a very good 
family, where she can have the opportunity of improving her- 
self, and, if possible, staying for two years. Apply by letter 
to,” etc. etc. 

There, Mrs. Toddles, what do you think of that, 
and did you ever ? Well, no, Mrs. Doddles. Upon 
my word now, Mrs. T., I don’t think I ever did. A 
respectable young woman — asf head kitchen-maid — 
under a man-cook, will only take a place in a very 
good family, where she can imiuove, and stay two 
years. Just note uj) the conditions, Mrs. Toddles, 
Mum, if you please, Mum, and then let us see : — 

1. This young woman is to be head kitchen-maid, 
that is to say there is to be a chorus of kitchen-maids, 
of wliich Y. W. is to be chief. 

2. She will only be situated under a man-cook. (A) 
Ought he to be a French cook ; and (B), if so, would 
the lady desire him to be a Protestant ? 

3. She will only take a place in a mvy good family. 
How old ought the fanjly to be, and what do you call 
good ? that is the question. How long after the Con- 
quest will do ? Would a banker’s family do, or is a 
baronet’s good enough ? Best say what rank in the 
peerage would be sufficiently high. But the lady 
do('s not say whether she would like a High Church 
or a Low Church family. Ought there to be unmar- 
ried sons, and may they follow a profession ? and 
please say how many daughters ; ami would the lady 
like them to be musical ? And how many company 
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dinners a week ? Not too many, for fear of fatiguing 
the upper kitchen-maid ; but sufficient, so as to keep 
the upper kitchen-maid’s hand in. [N.B. — I think I 
can see a rather bewildered expression on the counte- 
nances of Mesdanies Doddles and Toddles as I am 
prattling on in this easy bantering way.] 

4. The head kitchen-maid wishes to stay for two 
years, and improve herself under the niaii-cook, and 
having of course sucked the brains (as the phrase 
is) from under the chefs nightcap, then the head 
kitchen-maid wishes to go. 

And upon my word, Mrs. Toddles, Mum, I will go 
and fetch tlm cab for her. The cab ? Why not her 
ladyship’s own carriage and i)air, and the head coach- 
man to drive away the head kitchen-maid ? You see 
she stipulates for everything--^ the time to come; the 
time to stay ; the family slie will be witli ; and as 
soon as she has improved hers(df enough, of course 
the upper kitch(*n-iiiaid will step into the carriage 
and drive olf. 

Well, upon my word and conscience, if things are 
coining to this j)ass, Mrs. Toddles and Mrs. Doddles, 
Mum, I think I will go up stairs and get a basin and 
a sponge, and then down skiirs and get some hot 
water ; and then I will go and scrub that chalk-mark 
off my own door with my own hands, 

Tt is wiped off, 1 declare! After ever so many 
weeks 1 Who has done it ? Tt was just a litth^ round- 
about mark, you know, and it was there for days and 
weeks, before [ ever thought it would be the text of a 
Roundabout Taper. 



ON BEING FOUND OUT. 


At the close (let us say) of Queen Anne\s reign, 
when I was a boy at a private and ])reparatory school 
for young gentlemen, I remember the wiseacre of a 
master ordering us all, one night, to march into a 
little garden at the back of the house, and thence to 
proce(‘d one by one into a tool or lieu house (1 was 
but a tender little thing just put into short clothes, 
and can’t exactly say whether the house Avas for tools 
or hens), and in that house to put our hands into 
a sac^k which stood on a bench, a ctandle burning 
besides it. I put my hand into the sa(‘k. My hand 
came out quite black. I went and joined the other 
boys in the schoolroom; and all their hands were 
black too. 

By reason of my tender age (and there are some 
critics who, I hoi)e, will be satislied by my aciknowl- 
edging that I am a hundred and fifty-six next birth- 
day) I could not undcKstand what was the meaning of 
this night excursion — this candle, this tool-house, 
this bag of soot. I think Ave little boys Avere taken 
out of our sleej) to be brought to the ordeal. We 
came, then, and showed our little hands to the mas- 
ter; washed tlnun or not — most probably, 1 should 
say, not — and so went beAvild(‘red back to bed. 

Something had been stolen in the school that day ; 
and Mr. Wiseacre having read in a book of an in- 
genious method of finding out a thief by making him 
put his hand into a sack (Avhich, if guilty, the rogue 
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would shirk from doing), all we boys were subjected 
to the trial. Goodness knows what the lost object 
was, or who stole it. We all had black hands to show 
the master. And the thief, whoever he was, was not 
Found Out that time. 

, I wonder if the rascal is alive — an elderly scoun- 
drel he must be by this time ; and a hoary old hypo- 
crite, to ‘whom an old schoolfellow presents his kindest 
regards — parenthetically remarking what a dreadful 
place that private school was ; coJd, chilblains, bad 
dinners, not enough victuals, and caning awful ! — 
Are you alive still, I say, you nameless villain, who 
escaped discovery on that day of crime ? I hope you 
have esca]jed often since, old sinmu-. Ah, what a 
lucky thing it is, for you and me, my man, that we 
are not found out in all our ])eccadilloos ; and that our 
backs can slip away from the !na?^t(^r and the cane ! 

Just consider what life would be, if every rogue 
was f .jund out, and flogged roram populo ! What a 
butchery, what an indecencjy, what an endless swish- 
ing of the rod ! Don’t cry out about my misanthropy. 
My good friend Mealy mouth, I will trouble you to 
tell me, do you go to chundi ? WJien there, do you 
say, or do you not, that you are a misenible sinner ? 
and snying so do you believe of disbelieve it ? Tf you 
are a M. S., don’t you d(iserve correction, and are n’t 
you grateful if you are to be let off? T say again, 
what a blessed thing it is that we are not all found 
out ! 

Just picture to yourself everybody who does wrong 
being found out, and punished accordingly. Fancy 
all the boys in all the school being whipped ; and then 
the assistants, and then the head master (Dr. Badford 
let us call him). Fancy the provost-marshal being 
tied uj), having previously superintended the correc* 
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tion of the whole army. After the young gentlemen 
have had their turn for the faulty exercises, fancy Dr. 
Lincolnsinn being taken for certain faults in his 
Essay and Review. After the clergyman has cried 
his peccavi, suppose we hoist up a bishop, and give 
him a couple of dozen! (I see my Lord Bishop of 
Double-Gloucester sitting in a very uneasy posture on 
his right reverend bench.) After we have cast off the 
bisho]), what are we to say to the Minister who ap- 
poiiitea iiiiu ? My Lord Cinqwarden, it is painful to 
have to use personal correction to a boy of your age ; 
but really — Siste tandem^ carnlfex ! The butchery 
is too horrible. The hand drops powerless, appalled 
at tli(^ (puiiitity of birch which it must cut and bran- 
dish. I am glad we are not all found out, I say 
again ; aiid ])rotest, my dear brethren, against our 
having our deserts. 

To fancy all men found out and punished is bad 
enough; l)ut inuigiiie all women found out in the dis- 
tiiiguislu'd so(nal circle in which you and I have the 
honor to move. Is it not' a iner?y that. a many of 
th(*se fair crijninals remain unpimished and undis- 
cov(n'e(l ! Tliere is Mrs. Longbow, who is forever 
practising, and who shoots x^^i^oned arrows, too ; 
wIkui you meet her yoif doiiT call her liar, and charge 
her with tlie wic'kedness she has done and is doing. 
There is Mrs. l^ainter, who x^J^-sses for a most resx^ect- 
able woman, and a model in society. There is no use 
in saying wha-t you regally know regarding her and her 
goings on. There is Diana ITunter — what a little 
haughty prude it is ; and yet we know stories about 
her which are not altogether (nlifying. I say it is 
best, for tiie sake of the good, that the bad should not 
all be found out. You don’t want yohr children to 
know the history of that lady in the next box, who is 
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so handsome, and whom they admire so. Ah' me, 
what would life be if we were all found out, and 
punished for all our faults ? Jack Ketch would be in 
permanence; and then who would hang Jack Ketch ? 

They talk of murderers being pretty certainly found 
out. Psha ! I have heard an authority awfully com- 
petent vow and declare that scores and hundreds of 
murders are committed, and nobody is tlu*, wiser. 
That terrible man mentioned one or two ways of com- 
mitting murder, which he maintainei were quite (ioni- 
mon, and were scarcely ever found out. A man, 
for instance, comes home to his wife, and — but 1 
pause — T know that this Magazine has a very large 
circulation. Hundreds and hundreds of thousands — 
why not say a million of people at once ? — well, say a 
million, read it. And amongst these countless read- 
ers, ] might 1)0 teaching, some monster how to make 
away with his wife without being found out, some 
fi(uid of a woman how to destroy her dear husband. 
I will not then tfdl this easy and simj)le way of 
niurdor, .‘is communicated to me by a most respect- 
able party in the confidence of private iiitercaurse. 
KSui)])ose some gtuitle reader were to try this most 
simple .‘ini' easy receij)t — it seems to me .almost in- 
fallible — .and conn*- to grief ki consequence, and be 
found out and liaiiged ? Should 1 ever p.ardon my- 
self for liMving been the means of doing injury to a 
single one of our esteem(;d subscribers ? The })re- 
sc]*iption wher(‘-of I s])eak — that is to say, whereof 
1 donH speak — shall bo buried in this bosom. Ko, 
I am a humane man. I am not one of your Blue- 
beards to go and say to my wife, My dear ! I am 
going away for a finv days to Brighton. Here arc 
all the keys of the house. You may open every door 
and closet, (ixcept the one at the end of the oak-room 
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"<^osite the fireplace, with the little bronze Shaks- 
peare on the mantel-piece (or what not).’’ I don’t 
say this to a woman — unless, to be sure, I want to 
get rid of her — because, after such a caution, I know 
she ’ll peep into the closet. I say nothing about the 
closet at all, I keep the key in my pocket, and a 
being whom I love, but who, as I know, has many 
weaknesses, out of harm’s way. You toss up your 
head, dear angel, drub on the ground with your lovely 
little feet, on the table with your swe(‘t rosy fingers, 
•and cry, “ Oh, sneorer ! You don’t know the de])th 
of woman’s feeling, the lofty scorn of all deceit, the 
entire absence of mean curiosity in the sex, or never, 
never would you lilxd us so ! ” Ali, Delia ! dear, dear 
Delia ! It is because I fancy I do know something 
about you (not all, mind — no, no ; no man knows that) 
— Ah, my bride, my ringdove, my rose, my poppet — 
choose, in fact, wluitever name you like — bulbul of my 
grove, fountain of my des(‘rt, sunshine of my darkling 
life, and joy of my dungeoned existenc,e, it is because 1 
do know a little about you that I conclude to say noth- 
ing of that private closet, and keep my key in my 
pocket. You take away that closet-key then, and the 
house-key. You lock Delia in. You keep her out 
of harm’s way and gadding, and so she never ca^i be 
found out. 

And yet by little strange accidents and coincidents 
how we are being found out every day. ITou remem- 
ber that old stt)ry of the Abbe Kakatoes, who told the 
comxjany at su})per one night how the first confession 
he ever received was — from a murderer let us say. 
Presently enters to sup|)er the Marquis de Croque- 
mitaine. Palsanibleu, Abbe ! ” says the brilliant 
marquis, taking a ])inch of snuff, are ydu here ? 
Gentlemen and ladies ! I was the abbc’s first peni- 
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tent, and I made him a confession, which I promise 
you astonished him.” 

To be sure how queerly things are found out ! 
Here is an Instance. Only the other day I was writ- 
ing in these “ Roundabout Papers ” about a certain 
man, whom I facetiously called Baggs, and who had 
abused me to my friends, who of course told me. 
Shortly after that paper was published another friend 
— Sacks let us call him — scowls fiercely at me as I 
am sitting in perfect good-humor at the club, and 
passes on without speaking. A cut. A quarrel. 
Sacks thinks it is about him that I was writing: 
whereas, u])on my honor and conscience, I never had 
him once in my mind, and was pointing my moral 
from fpiite another man. But don^t you see, by this 
wrath of the guilty-con scienced Sacks, that he had 
been abusing me too ? He owned himself guilty, 
never having been accused. He has wdneed when no- 
body thought of hitting him. I did but put the cap 
out, and madly butting and chafing, behold my friend 
rushes out to put his head into it ! Never mind, 
Sacks, you are found out ; but I bear you no malice, 
my man. 

And yet to be found out, I know from my own ex- 
perience, must be painful a»d odious, and cruelly 
mortifying to the inward vanity. 8up])ose I am a 
poltroon, let us say. With fierce mustache, loud 
talk, plentiful oaths, and an immense stick, I keep 
up nevertheless a character for courage. I swear 
fearfully at cabmen and women ; brandish my blud- 
geon, and x>erhaps knock down a little man or two 
with it : brag of the images w’^hicli I break at the 
shooting-gallery, and pass amongst my friends for 
a whiskery fire-eater, afraid of neither man nor 
dragon. Ah me ! Suppose some brisk little chap 
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steps up and gives me a caning in St. James’s Street, 
with all the heads of my friends looking out of all 
the club windows. My reputation is gone. I frighten 
no man more. My nose is pulled by whipper-snap- 
pers, who jump up on a chair to reach it. I am found 
out. And in the days of my triumphs, when people 
were yet .afraid of me, and were taken in by my 
swagger, I always knew that I was a lily-liver, and 
expected that I should be found out some day. 

That certainty of being found out must haunt and 
depress many a bold braggadocio spirit. Let us say 
it is a clergyman, who can inimp copious floods of 
tears out of his own eyes and those of his audience. 
He thinks to himself, I am but a poor swindling, 
chattering rogue. My bills are unpaid. I have jilted 
several woimui whom I have promised to marry. I 
don’t know whether I believe what I preach, and I 
know I have stolen the very sermon over which 
I have b(‘en snivelling. Have they found me out?” 
says he, as his lu^ad drops down on the cushion. 

Then your writer, X)0(*t, liistorian, novelist, or what 
not? The ^^l>(‘aeon” says that Jones’s work is one 
of the fii’st order.” The ‘‘Lamp” declares that 
“ flom's’s trag(‘dy surpasses every work since the 
days of Him of Avon.” The “Comet” asserts that 
“ J’s ‘ Life of (roody Twoshoes’ is a KTyfxa c? del, a noble 
and enduring monunumt to the fame of that admir- 
able Englisliwonnui,” and so forth. But then Jones 
knows that he luis hmt the critic of the “Beacon” 
five pounds ; that his publisher has a half-share in 
the “ Lamp ; ” mid that the “ Comet ” comes repeatedly 
to dine with him. It is all very well. Jones is im- 
mortal until he is found out ; and then down comes 
the extinguisher, and the immortal is dead ami buried. 
The idea (dies trie / ) of discovery must haunt many a 
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man, and make him uneasy, as the trumpets are 
puffing in his triumph. Brown, who has a higher 
place than he deserves, cowers before Smith, who 
has found him out. What is a chorus of critics 
shouting ‘^Iravo?” — a public clapping hands and 
flinging garlands ? Brown knows that Smith has 
found him out. Piilf, trumpets ! Wave, banners ! 
Huzza, boys, for the immortal Brown ! “ This is al] 

very well,’’ B. thinks (bowing the while, smiling, lay^ 
ing his hand to his heart); ‘‘but there stands Smith 
at the window ; he lias measurtMl me ; and some (My 
the others will find me out too.” It is a very curious 
sensation to sit by a man who has found you out, 
and who, ns you know, has found you out ; or olve 
versa, to sit with a man vvlioin you luive found out. 
His talent ? Bah ! His virtue ? We know a little 
story or two about his virtue, .and he knows we know 
it.' We are thinking over friend Uobinson’s ante- 
cedents, as we grin, bow and talk ; and we are both 
huinlmgs tog(‘tlier. Robinson a good hdlow, is he? 
You know how he ludiavi'd to Hicks ? A good- 
natured man, is he ? l*ra.y do you rtmumiber that 
little story of Mrs. Robinson’s bla.(*k eye ? How men 
have to work, to talk, to smile, to go to b<*d, and try 
and sleep, with this drea.d of l,>eing found out on tludr 
consci(‘n(H’‘>’ ! Bardoljih, who has robb(‘d a church, 
and Nym, who has taktm a ])urse„go to tlnur usual 
haunts, and smoke their pijies with their companions. 
Mr. Hetective Bullseye appears, and says, “Oh, 
Bardolph ! I want you about that there pyx busi- 
ness ! ” Mr. Bardolph knocks the ashes out of his 
pipe, puts out his hands to the little stf^ol cuffs, and 
walks away cpiite meekly. He is found out. He 
must go. “Good-by, Doll Tearsheet ! Good-by, Mrs. 
Quickly, Ma’am ! ” The other g(*ntlemen and ladies 
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de la societe look on and exchange mute adieux with 
the departing friends. And an assured time will 
come when the other gentlemen and ladies will be 
found out too. 

What a wonderful and beautiful provision of nature 
it has been that, for the most part, our womankind 
are not endowed with the faculty of finding us out ! 
They don’t doubt, and probe, and weigh, and take 
your iiK^asure. Lay down this ))aper, my benevolent 
friend and reader, go into your drawing-room now, 
ani utter a joke ever so old, and 1 wager sixpenctJ the 
ladies there will all begin to laugh. Go to Bro%n’s 
house, and tell Mrs. Brown and ilie young ladies 
what you think of him, and see what a welcome you 
will get ! In like manner, let him come to your house, 
and tell your good lady his candid o])inion of you, and 
fancy how she will r(‘ceive him! Would you have 
your wife and children know you ('xactly for what 
you are, and esteem you precisely at your worth ? If 
so, my friend, you will live in a dreary house, and you 
will have but a chilly fireside. Do you jjgippose the 
people round it don’t see your honudy face as under a 
glamour, and, as it were, with a halo of love round 
it ? You don’t fancy you are, as you seem to 
them ? NTo such tliingv my man. Ihit away that 
monstrous conceit, and be thankful that they have 
not found you ouh 
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Where have I just read of a game played at a 
country house ? The party assembles round a table 
with pens, ink, and paper. Some one narrates a t#le 
conUlining more or less incidents and personages. 
Each person of the company then writes down, to the 
best oF hi.s memory and ability, the anecdote just 
narrated, and finrdly the papers are to be read-out. I 
do not say 1 should like to play often at this game, 
which might possibly l^e a S'dious and lengthy past- 
time, not by any means so amusing as smoking a cigar 
in the conservatory ; or even listening to the young 
ladies playing tlieir piano-jueces ; or to Hobbs and 
Nobbs lingering round the bottle and talking over the 
morning^s run with the hounds ; but surely it is a 
moral and ingenious sport. They say the variety of 
narratives is often very odd and amusing. The 
original story bc^comes so clninged and distorted that 
at the end of all tlie statements you are puzzled to 
know whore the truth is at all. As time is of small 
importance to the cdieorful persons engaged in this 
sport, perhaps a good way of jdaying it would be to 
spread it over a couple of years. Let^he people who 
played the game in ^GO all meet and play it once more 
in ’61, and each write his story over again. Then 
bring out your original and compare notes. Not only 
will the stories differ from each other, but the 
writers will probably differ from themselves. In the 
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course of the year the incidents will grow or will 
dwindle strangely. The least authentic of the state- 
ments will be so lively or so malicious, or so neatly 
put, that it will appear most like the truth. I like 
these tales and sportive exercises. I had begun a 
little print collection once. 1 had Addison in his 
nightgown in bed at Holland House, requesting young 
Lord Wai*wick to remark how a Christian should die. 
I had Cambronne clute.li his coc'ked hat and uttering 
the immoral In Garde meuH et ne ac rend pas, 1 had 
tii Vengeur ” going down, and all tlu' crew hurra- 
ing like madmen. 1 had Alfred toasting the muffin ; 
Curtius (Haydon) junqung into the gulf j with ex 
tracts from Napoleon’s bulletins, and a fine authentic 
portrait of Baron Munc-hausen. 

What man who has been'bidbre the public at all 
has not heard similar wonderful anecdotes regarding 
himself and his own history ? In these humble es- 
saykins T have taken leave to egotize. I cry out 
about the shoes whicli pinch m(‘, and, as 1 fancy, 
more* naturally and paflietically than if my neighbor’s 
corns wert‘ trodden under foot. T pratth^ Jibout the 
dish which I love, the wine wlii(!h I liki‘, tlie talk 
I heard yest(‘rday — about Ib'own’s absui’d airs — 
Jon(‘s’s ri(li(uih)us elation wluui he thinks he has 
ca, light UK' in a, blunder (a ]>art of the fun, you see, is 
tha,t Jones will ri^ad this, and. will perfectly well 
know that 1 mean him, and that we shall meet and 
grin at eacOi other with entire politeness). This is 
not the highest* kind of speculation, I confess, but it is 
a gossip which amuses some folks. A brisk and honest 
small -beer will refresh those who do not care for the 
frothy outpourings of heavier ta])s. A two of clubs 
may be a good, handy little card sometimes* and able 
to tackle a king of diamonds, if it is a little trump. 
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Some philosophers get their wisdom with deep 
thought and out of ponderous libraries ; I pick up my 
small crumbs of cogitation at a dinner-table ; or from 
Mrs. Mary and Miss Louisa, as they are prattling 
over their five-o’clock tea. 

Well, yesterday at dinner Jucundus was good 
enough to tell me a story about myself, which he 
had heard from a lady of his acquaintance, to whom 
1 send my best compliments. The tale is this. At 
nine o’clock on the evening of the 31st of November 
last, just before sunset, I was seen heaving No. 
Al)b% Road, St. John’s Wood, loading two little 
children by the hand, one of them in a nankeen 
pelisse, aivl the otlier having a mole on the third 
finger of his left hand (she thinks it was the third 
finger, but is quite sure it was the left hand). Thence 
I walked with tlnmi to (lharles Roroughbridge’s ])ork 
and sausage man, No. 29, Upper Theresa Road. Here, 
whilst 1 left the little girl innocently eating a polony 
ill the front shop, I and Boroughbridge r(‘,tired with 
the boy into the back parlor, where Mrs. Borough- 
bridge was playing cribbage. She put up the cards 
and boxes, took out a (dio])per and a napkin, and we cut 
the little boy’s little throat (which he bore with great 
pluck and resolution), and luai^e him into sausage-UK^-at 
by the aid of Purkis’s excellent sausage-machine. 
Tlui little girl at first could not iiiKhu'stand her 
brother’s abscuice, but, under the jiretence of taking 
her to s(?e Mr. Fechter in “ Hamlet,” I led her down to 
the New River at Sadler’s AVells, wliere a body of a 
(diild in a nankeen pelisse was subse(]U(‘ntly found, 
and has never been recognized to the jirestmt day. 
And this Mrs. Lynx caij aver, b(*-cause she saw the 
whole transaction with lier own eyes, as she told Mr. 
J ucundns. 
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I have altered the little, details of the anecdote 
somewhat. But this story is, I vow and declare, as 
true as Mrs. Lynx’s. Gracious goodness ! how do lies 
begin ? What are the averages of lying ? Is the same 
amount of lies told about every man, and do we pretty 
much all tell the same amount of lies ? Is the aver- 
age greater in Ireland than in Scotland, or vice versa 
— among women than among nnui ? Is this a lie I am 
telling now ? If 1 am talking about you, the odds are, 
perhaps, that it is. I look back at some which have 
biten told about me, and speculate on them with thanks 
and wonder. Dear friends have told them of n^e, 
have told thcmi to me of myself. Have they not to 
and of you, dear friend ? A friend of mine was din- 
ing at a large dinner of clergymen, and a story, as true 
as th(i sausage story above given, was told regarding 
me, by one of those reverend divines, in whose frocks 
sit some anile chatterboxes, as any man who knows 
this world knows. Th(‘y take the privilege of tlieir 
gown. 'JdH*y cabal, and tattle, and hiss, and cackle 
comminations under their breath. I say the old 
woimui of the other sex are not more talkative or 
mon^ mischievous than some of these. Such a man 
ought not to be spoken to,” says (lobemouche, narrat- 
ing the story — and sijjidi a story! ^^And I am sur- 
prised he is admitted into society at all.” Yes, deal 
Gob(unouche, but the story was n’t true ; and 1 had no 
more done the wicked deed in question than I had 
run away with the Queen of Sheba. 

I have always longed to know what that story was 
(or whtit collection of histories), which a lady had in 
her mind to whom a servant of mine applied for a 
place, when I was breaki|^g up my establishimuit 
once and going abroad. Brown went with a very 
good charactter from us, which, indeed, she fully de- 
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served after several years’ faithful service. But 
when Mrs. Jones read the name of the person out 
of whose employment Brown came, “That is quite 
sufficient,” says Mrs. Jones. “You may go. I will 
never ta,ke a servant out of that house.” Ah, Mrs. 
Jones, how I should like to know what that crime 
was, or what that series of villanies, which made you 
determine never to take a servant out of my house. 
Do you believe in the story of the little boy and the 
sausages ? Have you swallowed that little minced in- 
fant ? Have you devoured tliat. young Polonium ? 
Upon my word you have maw enough. We some- 
how gre(^dily goblde down all stories in which the 
chara(;ters of our friends are cho])p(Ml up, and believe 
wrong of them without incpiiry. In a late serial 
work written by this hand, I remember making some 
jjathotic remarks about our nrqpeiisity to believe ill 
of our neiglibors — and I remember the remarks, 
not because they were valuable, or novel, or ingen- 
ious, but because, within throe days after they had 
ajq^eared in ])rint, the moralist who wrote them, 
walking home with a friend, heard a story fibout 
another friend, which story lie straightway belicwed, 
and wliicdi story was RcaT*c(*ly more true than that 
sausage fable which is liere set down. O mea culpa, 
mea maxima culpa ! But though the ])reaeher trips, 
shall not the doctrine be good ? Yea, brethren ! 
Here be the rods. Look you, here are the scourges. 
Choose me a nic.e long, swishing, buddy one, light 
and well-poised ip the luindle, thick and bushy at the 
tail, rick me out a whij)Cord thong with some 
dainty knots in it — and now — we all deserve it — 
whish, whish, wliish ! Let us cut into each other all 
round. 

A favorite liar and servant of mine was a man 1 
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once had to drive a brougham. He never came to 
my house, except for orders, and once when he helped 
to wait at dinner so clumsily that it was agreed we 
would dispense with his further efforts. The (job) 
brougham horse used to look dreadfully lean and 
tired, and the livery-stable keeper complained that 
we worked him too hard. Now, it turned out that 
there was a neighboring butcher’s lady who liked to 
ride in a brougham ; and Tomkins leilit her ours, 
drove her checn-fully to Richmond and Putney, and, 
1 slii)Y)Ose, took out a })ayinent in inutton-cdiops. We 
gave this good Tomkins wine and medicine for his 
family when sick — we supplied him with little com- 
forts and extras which need not now be remtunbered 
— and the grateful creature rewarded us by inform* 
ing some of our tradesnum whom he honored with 
his custom, ^^Mr. Roundabout? Lor’ bless you! I 
carry him uj) to bed drunk every night in the week.” 
He, Tomkins, being a man of sev(‘n stone weight and 
five fe(^t high; whereas his employer was — but here 
modesty intcnd'eres, and I decline to enter into the 
avoirdupois question. 

Now, wliat was Tomhins’s im^tive for the utterance 
and dissemination of tlu‘si‘ lies ? Tiny could further 
no conceivable end or ii^ten'.st of his own. Had they 
been true stories, Tomkins’s inast(‘r Avoidd still, and 
reasonably, have b(*en more angry than at the fabh's. 
It was but sui(udal slander on the pait of Tomkins — 
must come to a discovery — must end in a punisli- 
inent. Tin* ])oor wretch liad got his idace under, as 
it turned out, a fictitious (diarac.ter. H(^ might have 
stayed in it, for of course Tomkins had a wife and 
poor innoc.ent children. He miglit luive had bread, 
beer, bed, character, (*oats, coals. H<* might have 
nestled in our little island, comfortably sheltered from 
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the storms of life ; but we were compelled to cast 
him out, and send him driving, lonely, perishing, 
tossing, starving, to sea — to drown. To drown? 
There be other inodes of death whereby rogues die 
Good-by, TomMns. And so the nightcap is put on, 
and the bolt is drawn for poor T, 

Suppose we were to invite volunteers amongst our 
respected readers to send in little statements of the 
lies which thby know have been told about them- 
selves ; what a heap of correspondtnice, what an ex- 
aggeration of malignities, what a crackling bonfire 
of incendiary falsehoods, might we not gather to- 
gether ! And a lie onc(^ set going, having the breath 
of life bren tiled into it by tlu^ father of lying, and 
ordered to run its c&abolical little course, lives with 
a prodigious vitality. You say, Magna est veritas 
et praevalebit.” Psha! Greiit. lies are as great as 
great truths, and prevail constantly, and day after 
day. Take an instance or two out of my own little 
budget. I sit near a gentleman at dinner, and the 
conversation turns upon a (u‘,rtain anonymous literary 
performance which at the time is amusing the town. 
‘‘Oh,” says tlie gentleman, “everybody knows who 
wrote that paj;>er : it is Momus’s.” I was a young 
author at the time, perhaps p^-oud of my bantling .^ 
“ I beg your pardon,” I say, “ it was written by your 
humble servant.” “ Indeed ! ” was all that the man 
replied, and he shrugged his shoulders, turned his 
back, and talked to his other neighbor. I never 
heard sarcastic incredulity more finely conveyed than 
by that “ indeed.” “ Impudent liar,” the gentleman’s 
face said, as clear as face could speak. Where was 
Magna Veritas, and how did she prevail then ? She 
lifted up her voice, she made her appeal, and she 
was kicked out of court. In New York I read a 
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newspaper criticism one day (by an exile from our 
shores who has taken up his abode in the Western 
Republic), commenting upon a letter of mine which 
had appeared in a (iontemporary volume, and wherein 
it was stated that the writer was a lad in such and 
s^h a year, and, in point of fact, I 'vras, at the period 
Bp) ken of, nineteen years of age. ‘‘ Falsehood, Mr. 
Roundabout,’’ says the noble critic : “You wc^re then 
not a lad; you were then six-and-twenty years of 
age.” You see he knew better than })ai)a and mamma 
and parish register. It was easier for him to think 
and say I lied, on a twopenny inatt^u* connected with 
my own affairs, than to imagine he was mistaken. 
Years ago, in a time when we were very mad wags, 
Arcdurus and myself met a gentleman from China 
who knew the language. We began to speak Chinese 
against him. We said we were born in China. We 
were two to one. We spoke the mandarin dialect 
with perfect fluency. We had th(‘. company with us ; 
as in the old, old clays, the squeak of the real pig 
was voted not to be so natural as the squeak of the 
sham pig. 0 A returns, the sliam pig squeaks in our 
streets now to the a})plause of multitudes, and the 
real porker grunts unheeded in his sty ! 

I once talked for some little time*, witli an amiable 
lady: it was for the first time; and \ saw an expres- 
sion of surprise on her kind face, wliich said as plainly 
as face could say, “ Sir, do you know that up to this 
moment I have had a certain opinion of you, and that 
I begin to think I have been mistaken or misled?” 
I not only know that she had heard evil reports of me, 
but I know who told her — one of those acute fellows, 
my dear brt^tliren, of whom we spoke in a previous 
sermon, wdio has found me out — found t)ut actions 
which 1 never did, found out thoughts and sayings 
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which I never spoke, and judged me accordingly. 
Ah, my lad! have I found you out ? 0 risum teneatis. 

Perhaps the person I am accusing is no more guilty 
than I. 

How, comes it that the evil which men say spreads 
so widely and lasts so loii^;, whilst our good, kiml 
words don’t seem somehow to take root and beur 
blossom? Is it that in the stony hearts of mankind 
these i)retty dowers can’t find a place to grow ? Cer- 
tain it is that scandal is good, In-'sk talk, where;is 
praise of one’s neighbor is by no moans lively In^aring. 
An acquaintance grilled, scored, devilled, and served 
with mustard and cayenne pepper, exciters the appetite; 
whereas a olice of cold frimid with currant jelly is but 
a sickly, unrelislii.ig moat. 

Now, such being tlu^ case, my dear worthy Mrs. 
Candor, in whom 1 know there are a hundrcal good 
and generous qualities: it being pcu'fecitly cl(\‘ir that 
the g iod things wliicdi we say of our neighbors don't 
fructify, but somehow perish in tln^ ground wherc^ 
they are dropped, whilst the evil words ar(^ wafted by 
all the winds of scandal, take root in all soils, and 
flourish amazingly — seeing, I say, that this conversa- 
tion does not give us a fair chanc(^, su])])ose we give 
up censoriousness altogether, j^id declimi uttering our 
opinions about Brown, ffoiies, and Bo})inson (and Mes- 
danies B. J., and R.) at all. W(i may Ix^ inistak(ui 
about every one of them, as, please goodness, those 
anecdote-mongers against whom I have uttered my 
meek protest have been mistaken about mo. W(i ne(xl 
not go to the extent of saying that Mrs. Manning was 
an amiable creature, much misunderstood ; and elack 
Thurtell a gallant, unfortunat<i fellow, not near so 
black as he was painted ; l ut we will try and avoid 
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personalities altogetlier in talk, won^t we ? We will 
range the fields of science, dear madam, and commu- 
nicate to each other the pleasing results of our studies. 
We will, if you please, examine the infinitesimal won- 
ders of nature through the microscope. We will 

f ltivate entomology. We will sit with our arms 
und each otlier^s waists on the Forts Asinorum, and 
see the stream of mathematics flow beneath. We will 
take refuge in cards, and play at “beggar my neigh- 
bor,’’ not abuse my neighbor. We will go to the 
Zoological Gardens and talk freely about the gorilla 
and his kindred, but not talk about people who can 
talk in their turn. Suppose we praise the High 
Church ? we ofteiid the Low Church. The Broad 
Chuj’ch? High and Low are both offended. What 
do you think of Lord Derby as a politician? And 
what is your opinion of Lord Palmerston? If you 
please, will you play me those lovely variations of 
“ In my cottage near a wood ? ” It is a charming air 
(you know it in French, I suppose ? “ Ah, te dirai-je^ 

maman ! ”) and was a favorite with poor Marie Antoi- 
nette. T say “ poor,” because I have a right to speak 
with pity of a sovereign who was renowned for so 
much beauty and so niu(di misfortune. But as for giv- 
ing any opinion on heu conduct, saying that she was 
good or bad, or indifferent, goodness forbid ! We 
have agreed we will not be censorious. Let us have 
a game at cards — at eearte, if you please. You deal. 
I ask for cards. I lead the deuce of clubs. 

What ? there is no deuce ! Deuce take it ! What ? 
People will go oil talking about their neighbors, and 
won’t have tludr mouths stop})ed by cards, or ever so 
much microscopes and acj^uariums ? Ah. my poor 
dear Mrs. Candor, I agree with you. By*the way, 
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did you ever see anything like Lady Godiva Trotter’s 
dress last night? People will go on chattering, 
although we hold our tongues; and, after all, my 
good soul, what will their scandal matter a hundred 
years hence ? 
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Not long since, at a certain banquet, I had the 
good fortune to sit by ‘Doctor Polymathesis, who 
knows everything, and who, about the time when the 
claret made its a])pearaiico, mentioned that old dictum 
of the grumbling Oxford Don, that ^^All claret 
would he port if it could Imbibing a bumper of 
one or the other not ungratefully, I thought to myself. 

Here surely, Mr. Roundabout, is a good text for one 
of your reverencc^’s sermons.’^ Let us apjdy to the 
human race, dear brethren, what is here said of the 
vintages of Portugal and Gas(‘,ony, and we shall have 
no difficulty in poR‘.eivmg how many clarets asj)ire to 
be ports in their way ; how most men and women of 
our acquaintance, how we oui'selves, are Aiupiitanians 
giving ours(dves Lusitanian airs; how we wish to' 
have credit for being stronger, braver, more beautiful, 
mor(^ worthy than we really are. 

Nay, the b(*ginniiig of this hypocrisy — a desire to 
excel, a desire to be heartyq fruity, generous, strength- 
imparting — is a virtuous and noble ambition; and it 
is most difficult for a man in his own case, or his 
neighbor’s, to say at what point this ambition trans- 
gresses the boundary of virtue, and becomes vanity, 
pretence, and self-seeking. You ai‘e a poor man, let 
us say, showing a bold face to adverse fortune, and 
wearing a confident aspect. Youi* purse is very nar- 
row, but you owe 110 man a penny ; yogr moans are 
Bcanty, but your wife’s gown is decent ; your old coat 
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well brushed ; your children at a goiR school ; you 
grumble to no one ; ask favors of no one ; truckle to 
no neighbors on account of their superior rank, or (a 
worse, and a meaner, and a more common crime still) 
envy none for tluir better fortune. To all outward 
appearances you are as well to do as 3^our neighbors, 
who have thrice 3M:)ur income. Tluu‘e may be in this 
case some little mixture of pretension in your lift^ and 
behavior. You certainly do put on a smiling face 
whilst fortune is ])inching you. Your wife and girls, 
so smart and neat at evening parties, are cutting, 
[)atchiiig, and cobbling all day to make both ends of 
life’s haberdashery meet. You give a friend a bottle 
of wine on occasion, but are (;onte,nt yours(df with a 
glass of whiskey-and- water. You avoid a cab, saying 
that of all things you like to walk liome after dinner 
(which you know, my good Hen/l, is a fib). I grant 
3^ou that in this scheme of life there does enter ever 
so litfle hypocrisy; that this cLaret is loaded, as it 
were; but your desire to yourself is amiable, 

is jjjtrdonable, is perhaj)s honorable : and were there*, 
no other hypocrisies than \^ours in the world we 
should be a s(jt of wortliy bdlows ; and sernionizers, 
moralizers. satirizers, would have to hold their 
tongues, and go to some other ^rade to get a living. 

But you know you will stc]) over that boundary 
line of virtue and modesty", into the district wlu're 
humbug and vanity begin, and there the moralizer 
catches 3"ou and makes an examjih* of you. For in- 
stance, in a certain novel in another place my friend 
Mr. Talbot Twysden is mentioned — a man whom you 
and I know to be a wretch ( k 1 ordinaire, but wlm per- 
sists in treating himself as if he was tlie fiiu^st ’20 
port. In our Britain there are hundreds of men like 
him; forever striving to swell beyond their natural 
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%ize, to strain %eyond their natural strength, to stej 
beyond their natural stride. Search, search witliin 
your own waistcoats, dear brethren — you know in 
'‘your hearts, which of your ordinaire qualities you 
would pass off, and fain consider as first-rate port. 
And why not you yourself, Mr. Preacher ? says the 
congregation. Dearly beloved, neither in nor out of 
this pulpit do 1 profess to be bigger, or cleverer, or 
wiser, or better than any of you. A short while since, 
a certain Ileviewer announced that I gave myself 
great pretensions as a philosopher. I a philosopher ! 
I advance preteiijjjons ! My dear Satuixlay friend. 
And you ? Don’t you teach everything to everybody ? 
and punisli the naughty boys if they don’t learn as 
you bid them ? You teach politics to Lord John and 
Mr. Gladstone . You teach poets how to write ; 
painters, how to paint; gentlemen,* manners; and 
opera-dancers, how to pirouette. I was not a little 
amused of late by an instance of the modesty of 
our Saturday fri(‘nd, who, more Athenian than the 
Athenians, and a/propos of a Greek book by a Gl’eek 
author, sat down and gravely showeil the Greek gen- 
tleman how to write his own language. 

No, T do not, as far as I know, try to be port at 
all ; but offer in these presents, a sound genuine or- 
dinaire, at IS5. per doz. let us say, grown on my own 
hillside, and offerc^d tie hon cwnr to those who will sit 
down under my tonnelle, and have a half hour’s drink 
and gossi]). It is none of your hot porto, my friend. 
I know there is niudi better and stronger liquor else- 
where. Some pronounce it sour: some say it is thin; 
some that it has wofully lost its flavor. This may or 
may not be true. There are good and bad years; 
years that surprise everybody; years «f w’hich the 
produce is small and bad, or rich and plentiful. But 
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if my tap is not genuine it is naugHt, and no man 
should give himself the trouble to drink it. I do not 
even say that I would be port if I could ; knowing 
that port (by which I would imply much stronger, 
deeper, richer, and more durable liquor than my vine- 
yard can furnish) is not relished by all j)alates, or 
suitable to all heads. We will assume then, dear 
brother, that you and I are tolerably modest peojile ; 
and, ourselves being thus out of the question, proceed 
to show how pretentious our neighbors are, and how 
very many of them would be porL if they could. 

Have you never seen a small from college 

placed amongst great folk, and giving himself the 
airs of a man of fashion ? He goes back to his com- 
mon room with fond reminiscences of Ermine Castle 
or Strawberry Hall. He writes to the dear countess, 
to say that dear Lord boll}’ pop is getting on very 
well at St. Boniface, and that the accident which he 
met with in a scuffle with an inebriated bargeman 
only sliowed his spirit and honor, and will not per- 
manently disfigure his lordship’s nose. He gets his 
clothes from dear Lollypop’s London tailor, and 
wears a inauv^e or magenta tie when h(*- rides out to 
see the hounds. A love of fashionable people is a 
weakness, I do not say of all, but of some tutors. 
Witness that Eton tutor t’ other day, who intimated 
that in Coriihill we could not understand the perfect 
purity, delicacy, and refinement of those genteel 
families who sent their sons to Eton. 0 usher, mon 
ami ! Old Sam Johnson, who, too, had been an usher 
in his early life, kept a little of that weakness al- 
ways. Suppose Goldsmith had knocked him up at 
three in the morning and proposvMl a boat to Green- 
wich, as Topham Beauclerc and his friend did, would 
he have said, What, my boy, are you for a frolic ? 
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I ’m with you ! ” and gone and put on his clothes ? 
Eather he would have pitched poor Goldsmith down 
stairs. He would have liked to be port if he could. 
Of course we would n’t. Our opinion of the Portugal 
grape is known. It grows very high, and is very 
sour, and we don’t go for that kind of grape at all. 

“I was walking with Mr. Fox” — and sure this 
anecdote comes very ])at after the gj’a])es — “I was 
walking with Mr. Fox in the Louvre,” says Benjamin 
West (ajmd some paper I have just been reading), 
and 1 remarked how many people turned round to 
look at me. Thi|^ shows the respect of the French 
for the line arts.” This is a curious instance of a 
very small claret indeed, which imagined itself to be 
port of the strongest body. There are not many in- 
stances of a faith so deep, so simple, so satisfactory 
as this. I have met many who would like to be j)ort ; 
but with few of the Gascon sort, who absolutely be- 
lieved they tvere port. George HI. believed in West's 
port and thought Jleynolds’s overrated stuff. When 
I saw West’s pictures at Philadelphia, I looked at 
them with astonishment and awe. Hide, blushing 
glory, hide your head under your old nightcap. O 
immortality ! is this the end of you ? Did any pf 
you, my dear brethren, ever try and read Black- 
more’s Poems,” or the Epics of Baour-Lormian,” or 
the “ Heiiriade,” or — what shall we say ? — Pollok’s 
^‘Course of Time ? ” The}^ were thought to be more 
lasting than brass by some people, and where are 
they now ? And oar miisterj)ieces of literature — our 
poets — that, if not immortal, at any rate, are to last 
their fifty, tlunr hundred years — oh, sirs, don’t you 
think a very small ctdlar will hold them ? 

Those poor people in brass, on pedestals, hectoring 
about Trafalgar Square and that neighborhood, don’t 
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you think many of them — apart even from the ridic' 
ulous execution — cut rather a ridiculous figure, and 
that we are too eager to set up our ordinaire heroism 
and talent for port ? A Duke of Wellington or two 
I will grant, though even of these idols a moderate 
supply will be sufficient. Some years ago a famous 
and witty French critic was in London, with wliom I 
walked the streets. 1 am ashamed to say that 1 in« 
formed him (being in hopes that he was about to 
write some papers regarding the ' lanners and ciis- 
toms of this country) that all the statues ho saw 
represented the Duke of Wellington. That on the 
arch opposite Apsley House ? the Duke in a cloak, 
and cocked hat, on horseback. That behind A})sley 
House in an airy iig-leaf costume ? the Duke again. 
That in Cockspur Street ? the Duke with a pigtail — 
and so on. I showed hir* an S.rnly of Dukes. There 
are many bronze heroes who after a few years look 
already as foolish, awkward, and out of place as a 
man, say at Shool bred’s or Swim and h]dgar^s. For 
example, those three Grenadiers in Pall Mall, who 
have been up only a few months, don^t you pity those 
unhappy household troo])S, who have to stand frown- 
ing and looking fierce there; and think they would 
like to step down and go to barracks ? That they 
fought very bravely there is no doubt ; but so did the 
Russians ^ght very bravely ; and the Fr(*nch fight 
very bravely ; and so did Golonel Jones and the 90th, 
and Oolonel Brown and the 100th; and T say again 
that ordinaire should not give itself port airs, and 
that an honest ordinaire would blush to be found 
swaggering so. I am sure if you could consult tht, 
Duke of York, who is enipah'd on his column l)etween 
the two clubs, and ask his late Royal Highness 
whether he thought he ought to remain there, he 
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would say no. A brave, worthy man, not a braggart 
or boaster, to be put upon that heroic perch must be 
painful to him. Lord George Bentinck, I suppose, 
being in the midst of the family park in Cavendish 
Square, may conceive that he has a right to remain 
in his place. But look at William of Cumberland, 
with» his hat cocked over his eye, prancing behind 
Lord George on his Roman-nosed (diarger; he, de- 
pend on it, would be for getting off his horse if he 
had the permission. He did not hesitate about trifles, 
as we know; but he was a very truth-telling and 
honorable soldier : and as for heroic rank and statu- 
esque dignity, I would wager a dozen of ’20 port 
against a bottle of pure and sound bordeaux, at I 85 . 
pfer dozen (bottles included), tliat he never would 
think of claiming any such absurd distinction. They 
have got a statue of Thomas Moore at Dublin, I hear. 
Is he on horseback ? Some men should have, aay, ^ 
fifty years’ lease of glory. After a while some geh- 
tlemen now in brass should go to the melting fur- 
nace, and reappear in some other gentleman’s shape. 
Lately I saw that Melville column rising over Edin- 
burgh ; come, good men and tru»?, don’t you feel a 
little awkward and uneasy when you walk under it ? 
Who was this to stand in h('roic places ? and is yon 
the man whom Scotchmen most delight to honor ? I 
must own deferentially that there is a tendency in 
North Britain to over-esteem its heroes. Scotch ale 
is very good and strong, but it is not stronger than 
all the other beer in the world, as sonie Scottish 
patriots would insist. When there has been a war, 
and stout old Sandy Sansculotte returns home from 
India or Crimea, what a bagpiping, shouting, hurra- 
ing, and self-glorification takes place round about 
him ! You would fancy, to hear McOrator after 
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dinner, that the Scotc*h had fought all the battles, 
killed all the Russians, Indian rebels, or what not. In 
Cupar-Fife, there ’s a little inn called the ‘^'Battle of 
Waterloo,” and what do you think the sign is ? The 
Battle of Waterloo” is one broad Scotchman laying 
about him with a broadsword. Fes, yes, my dear Mac, 
you are wise, you are good, you are clever, you are 
handsome, you are brave, you are rich, etc. ; but so is 
Jones over the border. Scotch sabuon is good, but 
there are other good fish in the sea. I once heard a 
Scotchman lecture on poetry in London. Of course 
the pieces he selected were chiefly by Scottish au- 
thors, and Walter Scott was his favorite poet. I 
whispered to my neighbor, who was a Scotchman (by 
the way, the audience were almost all Scotch, and 
the room was All-Mac’s — I beg' your pardon, but I 
couldn’t help it, I ree^y cealdn’t help it) — ^^The 
professor has said the best poet was a Scotchman : 
I wager that he will say the worst poet was a Scotch- 
man, too.” And sure enough that worst poet, when 
lie made his appearance, was a Northern Briton. 

And as we are talking of bragging, and I am on my 
travels, can I forg(it one mighty republic — one — two 
mighty republics, where i>eople are notoriously fond 
of ])assing off their claret for ^port ? I am very glad, 
for the sakn of a kind friend, that there is a great and 
influential party in the United, and, I. trust, in the 
Confederate States,^ who believe that Catawba wine is 
better than the best champagne. Opposite that 
famous old White House at Washington, whereof I 
shall ever have a grateful memory, they have set up 
an equestrian statue of General Jackson, by a self- 
taught American artist of no inconsiderable genius 
and skill. At an evening-party a member of Congress 
1 Written in July, 1861. 
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seized me in a corner of the room, and asked me if 1 
did not think this was the finest equestrian statue in 
the world ? How was I to deal with this plain ques- 
tion, put to me in a corner ? I was bound to reply, 
and accordingly said that I did not think it was the 
finest statue in the world. “ Well, sir,’’ says the Mem- 
ber of Congress, ^^but you must remember that Mr. 

M had never seen a statue when ho made this ! ” 

I suggested that to see other statues might do Mr. 

M no harm. Nor was any man more willing 

to own his defects, or more modest regarding his 
merits, than the seulj)tor himself, wliom I met subse- 
quently. But oh ! what a charming article there was 
in a Washington paper next day about the imperti- 
nence of criticism and offensive tone of arrogance 
which Englishmen adopted towards men and works of 
genius in America ! “Who was this man, who” etc., 
etc. ? The Washington writer was angry because I 
would not accept this Ameri(‘,an claret as the finest 
port- wine in the world. Ah me ! It is about blood 
and not wine that the quarrel now is, and who shall 
foretell its end ? 

How much claret that would be port if it could is 
handed about in every society ! In the House of Com- 
mons what small-beer qrators try to pass for strong ? 
Stay : have I a spite against any one ? It is a fact 
that the wife of the Member for lUingay lias left off 
asking me and Mrs. Koundahout to her evening-par- 
ties. Now is the time to have a slap at liim. I will 
say that he was always overrated, and that now he is 
lamentably falling off’ even from what he has been. 
I will back the Member for Stoke Poges against him ; 
and show that the dashing young Member for Isling- 
ton is a far sounder man than either.- Have I any 
little literary animosities? Of course not. Men of 
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letters never have. Otherwise, how I could serve out 
a competitor here, make a face over his works, and 
show that this would-be port is very meagre ordinaire 
indeed I Nonsense, man ! Why so squeamish ? Do 
they spare you! Now you have the whip in your 
hand, won’t you lay on ? You used to be a pretty 
whip enough as a young man, and liked it too. Is 
there nc enemy who would be the better for a little 
thonging? No. 1 hav’e militated in former times, 
not without gloi^ ; but I grow peaceable as I grow old. 
And if I have a literary enemy, Vvhy, he will probably 
write a book ere long, and then it will be his turn, 
and my favorite review will be down uiion him. 

My brefhron, these sermons are p'rofessedly short; 
for I have that oinnion of my dear c.ongregation, which 
leads me to think that were I to preach at great length 
they would yawn, stamps inal n.oises, and perhaps go 
straightway out of church ; and yet with this text 1 
protest I could go on for hours. What multitudes of 
iiKui, v/hat multitudes of women, my dears, pass off 
‘^heir ordinaire for port, their small bet.r i'or strong ! 
In literature', in politics, in the army, the navy, the 
church, at tln^ bar, in the world, what an immense 
quantity of cheap liquor is made to do service for hot- 
ter sorts ! Ask Serjeant ftolaud hm opinion of Oliver 
Q.C. “Ordinaire, my good fellow, ordinaire, with 
a port-wine lab(d ! ” Ask Oliver his opinion of Tvoland. 
“Never was a man so overrated by the world .and by 
himself.” Ask Tweedledumski his opinion of Twee- 
dledeestein’s performance. “A quack, my tear sir! an 
ignoramus, I geef you my vort ? He gombose an 
opera ! He is not fit to make dance a bear ! ” Ask 
Paddington and Buckminster, those two “ SAvells ” of 
fashion, what they think cf each other ? The}'^ are 
notorious ordinaire. You and I remember when they 
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passed for very small wine, and now how high and 
mighty they have become. What do you say to Tom- 
kins’s sermons ? Ordinaire, trying to go down as 
orthodox port, and very meagre ordinaire too ! To 
Hopkins’s historical works ? — to Pumkins’s poetry ? 
Ordinaire, ordinaire again — thin, feeble, overrated; 
and so down the wliole list. And when wc have done 
discussing our men friends, have we not all the women ? 
1)0 these not advance absurd pretensions ? Do these 
never give themselves airs ? With feeble brains, don’t 
they often set up to be esprlts forts ? Don’t they pre- 
tend to be women of fashion, and cut their betters ? 

’ Don’t they try and pass oif their ordinary-looking 
girls as beauties of the first order? Every man in 
his circle knows women who give themselves airs, and 
to whom we can ai)ply the port-wine simile. 

Come, my friends. Here is enough of ordinaire and 
port for to-day. My bottle lias run out. Will any- 
body have any more ? Let us go up stairs, and get a 
cup of tea from the ladies. 



OGRES. 


I DAEE say the reader has remarked that the up 
right and independent vowel, which stands in the 
vowel-list between E and 0, has fonn^'d the subject of 
the main part of these essays. How does that vowel 
feel this morning ? — fresh, good-humored, and lively ? 
The Roundabout lines, which fall from this pen, are 
corresp()ndin.^ly brisk and cheerful. Has aii} thing, 
on the contrary, dir agreed with the vowel ? Has its 
rest been disturbed, or was yesterday’s dinner too 
good, or yesterday’s wine , not good enough? Under 
such circumstances, a darkling, misanthro])ic tinge, no 
doubt, is c<ast upon the paper. Tlie jokes, if attempted, 
are elaborate and drt'ary. The bitter temper breaks 
out. That sneering manner is adopted, which you 
know, and whi(di exhd)its itself so espc^cially wlien 
the writer is speaking about woimm. A moody care- 
lessness corners over him. He sees no good in any- 
body or thing : and treats gcmthuiien, ladit^s, history, 
and things in general, with a like gloomy Hip] )an(*y'. 
Agreed. Whem the vowel in question is in that mood, 
if you like airy gayety and tender gushing Ixmcvoleiuui 
— if you w^ant to be satisfied with yourself and tlie, 
r(‘st of your fellow-beings ; I recommend you, my d(*ar 
creature, to go to some other shop in Oornhill, or turn 
to some other artic.h*. There are moods in the mind 
of the vowel of which we are speaking, when it is^ ill- 
conditioned and captious. WJio always keeps good 
health, and good-humor ? Ho not philosophers grum- 
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ble ? Are not sages sometimes out of temper ? and 
do not angel-women go olf in tantrums ? To-day 
my mood is dark. I scowl as I dip my pen in the 
inkstand. 

Here is the day come round — for everything hero 
is done with the utmost regularity : — intelh'ctual 
labor, sixteen liours ; meals, thirty-two minutes; ex- 
ei’cise, a hundred and forty-eight minutes ; (conversa- 
tion with the fa,nii]y, chiefly literary, and about the 
hous(‘k(ceping, oni* hour and four miinit(\s ; sl(H‘p, three 
hours and fil'te.en mimites (at the end of tin' month, 
when the Magazine is coiuplet(‘, 1 own I take eight 
minutes more) ; and tin*, rest for the toilet and the 
world. \V(‘ll, J say, tin* Ifounda,l)out Uaijer ” Day 
])eing conn*, and tin* subjetet long since settled in my 
mind, an excelh'iit subj(Hct — a most telling, liv(*ly, 
and p()])ular subj(*et — 1 go to bri*akfast deteianiiied 
to linish tli<it nieul in minut(‘S, as usual, and then 
retire to my (hesk and work, wln‘n — oh, provoking ! 
— here in ilin jjiipor is tlw very suhjo(tt treated, on 
whndi 1 was going to write* ! V(‘sterday another 
])aper which 1 saw, tr(*ated it — and of course, as 1 
need not bdl yon, s])oiled it. T^ast Saturday, another 
paper had an article on the subject; perha])S you may 
gu(*ss what it wifs — but 1 won’t till you. Only this 
is ti’in*, iny favoribc subject, whidi was about to make 
tin* b(‘st i)a]u*r W(* luive had for a long time : my bird, 
my game that I was going to shoot and serve u[) with 
sudi a delicate saue.e, has beeu found by other sj)orts- 
nn*n ; and po]), ])()]), pop, a half-d()Z(*ii of guns have 
banged at it, m.ingl(*d it, and brought it down. 

‘^And (can't you take some otlnu* text?” say you. 
All this is mighty well. Tint if you have set your 
heart on a (c(‘rtain dish for dinner, be it pold boiled 
veal, or what you will, and they bring you turtle and 
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venison, don^t yon feel disappointed? During' your 
walk you have been making up your mind that that 
cold mea.t, with moderation and a pickle, will be a 
very suffi(iiLnt dinner: you have accustomed your 
thoughts to it ; and here, in place of it, is a turkey, 
surrounded by coarse sausages, or a reeking pigeon- 
pie or a fulsome roast-pig. 1 have known many a 
good and kind man made furiously angry by such a 
contretamps, I have known him lose his temper, call 
his wife and servants names, and whole household 
made miserable. If, then, as is notoriously the case, 
it is too dangerous to balk a man about his dinner, 
how much more about his ai*ticle ? T came to my 
meal with an ogre-like api)otite and gusto. Fee, faw, 
fum ! Wife, whej’e is that tender little Princekin ? 
Have you trussed him, and did you stuff him nicely, 
and have you takcui eare^to baste him and do him, not 
too brown, as I told you ? (iuick ! I am hungry ! I 
begin to whet my knife, to roll my eyes about, and 
roar and claj^ my huge chest like a gorilla, ; and then 
my poor Ogriiia has to tell m(i that the little princes 
hav(^ all run away, whilst slu^ was in the kitchen, 
making tlu^ paste to bake them in ! I ])ause in th(^ 
description. I won’t condescemd to r(‘])ort the bad 
language, which you know must, ensue, when an ogre, 
whose mind is ill regulat(‘d, and whose habits of self- 
indulgeiHic are notorious, finds himself disap])oint('d 
of his gr(‘edy hopes. What treatment of his wife, 
what abuse; and brutal kOiavior to his children, who, 
though ogrillons, are children ! My dears, you may 
fancy, and need not ask my dedicate pen to describe, 
the language and behavior of a vulgar, coarse, gre,edy, 
large man with an immense mouth and teeth, which 
are too frequently employed in the gobbling and 
crunching of raw man’s meat. 
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And in this circuitous way you see I have reached 
my present subject, which is, Ogres. You fancy they 
are dead or only fictitious characters — mythical rep- 
resentatives of strength, cruelty, stupidity^ and lust 
for blood? Though they had seveii-leagued-boots, 
you remember all sorts of little whipping-snapping 
Tom Tlnimbs used to elude and outrun them. They 
were so stupid that they gave into the most shallow 
ambuscades and artifices : witness that well-known 
ogre, who, because Jack cut open the hasty-pudding, 
instantly ripped open his own stu})id waistcoat and 
interior. They were cruel, brutal, disgusting, with 
their sharpened teeth, immense knives, and roaring 
voices^! but they always ended by being overcome by 
little Tom Thumkins, or some other smart little 
champion. 

Yes ; they were conquered in the end there is no 
doid)t, Th(‘y i)luuged headlong (and uttering tlie 
most frightful bad language) into some ])it where 
Jack (‘.ani(‘ with liis smart eoideau do dumse and 
whipped tlnnr brutal heads off. They would be going 
to devour maidens, — 

“ But ev(jr when it seemed 

Their iiee<l was at tlie sorest, 

A knight, in arinor bright, 

(^inie riding through the forest.” 

And down, after a combat, would go the brutal per- 
secutor, with a laiK'.e through his midrifi. Yes, I say, 
this is very true and well. But you remeinbcn- that 
round the ogre’s cave the ground was covered, f(jr 
hundreds .‘tiid hundreds of 3wds, irlth the hones of the 
viethrts whom In' had lured into the castle. Many 
knights and mai<ls came to him and Y^erished under 
his knife and teeth. Were dragons the same as 
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Ogres? monsters dwelling in caverns, whence they 
rushed, attired in plate armor, wielding pikes and 
torches, and destroying stray passengers who passed 
by their laii ? Monsters, brutes, rapacious tyrants, 
ruffians, as they were, doubtless they ended by being 
overcome. ‘ But, before they were destroyed, they did 
a deal of mischief. The bones round their caves were 
counthiss. They had sent many brave souls to Hades, 
before their own fled, howling out of their rascal car- 
casses, to the same place of gloom. $ 

There is no greater mistake than to sup])ose that 
fairies, chamj)ions, distressed damsels, and by conse- 
(pience ogres, have (i(*ased to exist. It may not be 
ogreable to them (pardon the horrible pleasantry, but 
as I am writing in 4;ho solitude of my chamber, 1 am 
grinding my teeth — yelling, roaring, and cursing — 
brandishing my scissors and paper-cutter, and as it 
were, have become an ogre). I say there is no greater 
mistake than to su|)j)ose that ogres hav(^ ceased to 
exist. We all kiiow ogres. Their cavinais are round 
us, and about us. Tliere are th(‘- castles of several 
ogres within a mile of th(‘ spot where I write. I 
think some of them suspect I am an ogre myself. I 
am not : bnt 1 know they are. I visit them. I don’t 
mean to say that they take a. c,ohI roast prince out of 
the cupboard, and have a cannibal feast before* me. 
But 1 see the bones lying about the roads to tJieir 
houses, and in the areas and gardens. Politeness, 
of course, prevents me from making any remarks ; 
but T know them well enough. One of the ways to 
know ’em is to watch the scared looks of the ogres’ 
wives and children. They lead an awful life. They 
are present at dreadful cruelties. In their excesscis 
those ogres will stab about, and kill not only sti-angers 
who happen to call in and ask a night’s lodging, but 
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they will outrage, murder, and chop up their own kin. 
We all know ogres, 1 say, and have been in their dens 
often. It is not necessary that ogres who ask you to 
dine should offer their guest the peculiar dish which 
they like. They cannot always get a Tom Thumb 
family. They eat mutton and beef too j and 1 dare say 
even go out to tea, and invite you to drink it. But 1 
tell you there are numbers of them going about in the 
world. And now you have iny word for it,, and this 
little hint, it is quite curious what an interest society 
may be made to have for you, by your determining to 
find out the ogres you meet there. 

What does the man mean ? says Mrs. Downright, 
to whom a joke is a very grave thing. I mean. 
Madam, that in the com])any assembled in your gen- 
teel drawing-room, who bow hero and there and smirk 
in white neck-cdoths, you receive men who elbow 
through life succiessfully enough, but who are ogres 
in private : men wicked, false, rapacious, flattering ; 
cruel hectors at home, smiling courtiers abroad 5 caus- 
ing wives, children, servants, parents, to tremble 
before them, and smiling and bowing as they bid 
strangers welcome into their (castles. 1 say, there are 
men who have crunched the bones of victim after 
victim; in whose (doSvts lie skeletons picked fright- 
fully clean. When these ogrt^s (u)me out into the 
world, you don’t suppose they show their knives, and 
their great t(*eth ? A neat simjde whitci neck-cloth, 
a merry rather obsecpiious manner, a cadaverous look, 
perhaps, now and again, and a rather dreadful grin ; 
but 1 know ogres very considerably resi)ected: and 
when you hint to such and such a man, “ My dear sir, 
Mr. Sharpns, whom you a])pear to like, is, I assure 
you, a most dreadful cannibal ; ” the gentlehian cries, 
<< Oh, psha, nonsense ! Dare say not so black as he is 
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painted. Bare say not worse than his neighbors.” 
We condone everything in this country — private trea- 
son, falsehood, flattery, cruelty at home, roguery, and 
double dealing. What ! Bo you mean to say in your 
acquaintance you don’t know ogres guilty of countless 
crimes of fraud and force, and that knowing them you 
don’t shake hands with them ; dine with them at your 
table; and meet them at their own? Bepend upon 
it, in the time when there were real live ogres in real 
caverns or castles, gobbling up ri^al knights and vir- 
gins, when they w^ent into the world — the neighbor- 
ing market-town, let us say, or earl’s castle — though 
their nature and reputation were pretty well known, 
their notorious foibles were never alluded to. You 
would say, “What, Blunderbore, my boy! How do 
you do ? How well and fresh you look ! What ’s 
the recei])t you havQ* for « keeping so young and 
rosy ? ” And your wife would softly ask after Mrs. 
Blunderbore and tlu^ dear children. Or it would be, 
“My dear Humguflin ! try that pork. Tt is home- 
bred, home-fed, and, I promise you, tender. Tell me 
if you think it is as good as yours ? John, a glass of 
Burgundy to Colonel Humguffln ! ” You don’t sup- 
pose there would be any unpleasant allusions to disa- 
greeable home-r(q)orts regarding Humguflin’s manner 
of furnishing his larder? T say we all of us know 
ogres. W e shake hands and dine with ogres. And if 
inconvenient moralists t(dl us we are cowards for our 
pains, we turn round with a tu quoque, or say tliat we 
don’t meddle with other folk’s affairs ; that people are 
much less black than they are painted, and so on. 
What ! Won’t half the county go to Ogreham 
Castle ? Won’t some of the clergy say grace at din- 
ner? Won’t the mothers bring their daughters to 
dance with the young Rawheads ? And it Lady Cgre- 
ham happens to die — I won’t say to go the way of 
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all flesh, that is too revolting — T say if Ogreham is 
a widower, do you aver, on your conscience and honor, 
that mothers will not be found to offer their young 
girls to sup])ly the lamented lady’s place ? How stale 
this misanthropy is ! Something must have disagreed 
with this cynic. Yes, my good woman. I dare say 
you would like to call another subject. Yes, my fine 
fellow ; ogre at home, suppler as a dancing-master 
abroad, and shaking in thy pumps, and wearing a 
horrible grin of sham gayety to conceal thy terror, 
.lest 1 should ])oint thee out: — thou art pros])erous 
and honored, art tliou ? J say thou hast been a ty- 
rant and a robber. Thou hast plundered the poor. 
Thou liast l)ulli(Hl the weak. Thou hast laid violent 
hands on the goods of the innocent and confiding. 
Thou hast made a prey of the nn‘(‘.k and gentle who 
asked for thy protection. Thou hast been hard tc; 
thy kinsfolk, and crued to thy family. Go, monster! 
Ah, wlnui shall little Jack ctome and drill daylight 
througJi thy wicked cannibal carcass ? I see the ogre 
pass on, bowing right and left to the company ; and 
he gives drea-dful sidelong glance of suspicion as he 
is talking to niy lord bisho]) in the corner there. 

Ogres ill our days need not be giants at all. In 
former times, and in children’s books, where it is 
necessary to jiaint ycnir moral in such larger letters 
that tlicu’c c^an In* no mistake about it, ogres are made 
with that enormous mouth and ratellrr which you 
know of, and with which they can swallow down a 
baby, almost without using that groat knife which 
they always carry; They are too cunning now-a-days. 
They go about in society, slim, small, quietly dressed, 
and showing no especially gr(*at api>etite. In my 
own young cLiys there uschI to be play ogres — men 
who would d(‘vour a young f'*llow in oiu* sitting, and 
leave him without a bit oi‘ flesh on his bones. They 
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were quiet gentlemanlike-looking people. They got 
the young fellow into their cave. Champagne, pate- 
de-foie-gras, and numberless good things, were handed 
about; and tlien, having eaten, the young man was 
devoured in his turn. J believe these card and dice 
ogres have died away almost as entircily as the hasty- 
puddiiig giants whom Tom Thumb overe.aiiie. Kow, 
there are ogres in City courts who lure yon- into their 
dens. About our Cornish mines 1 am told there are 
many most plausible ogres, who temi)t you into their 
caverns and pi(*.k your bones tlien^. In a certain news- 
papty* there used to l)(‘. lately a whole column of ad- 
v(utisements from ogres who would ]mt on the most 
plausible, nay, piteous appearance, in order to inveigle 
their victims. Y ou would read, A tradesman, (‘stab- 
lished for seventy y(*ars in the City, and known, and 
much respected by M(*ssrS. “N. M. Rothschild and 
Raring Rrotlu'rs, has ])ressing luicd for three jiounds 
until luixt Saturday. He can give secmrity for half a 
million, and forty thousand pounds will b(^ given for 
the use of the loan,’' and so on ; or, An influential 
body of capibdists are about to establish a company, 
of which the busiiu'ss will Ik^ (uiormous and the ])r()tits 
juoportionately j)rodigious. They will recpdre a sk(’- 
RT'iTARY, of good addrcss amh appcnirance, at a salary 
of two thousand 2 )er annum. Il(^ neiul not be able to 
write, but addrc^ss and manners are absolutcdy nec(\s- 
sary. As a mark of contidence in the company, he 
will have to deposit,” etc. ; or, A young widow (of 
pleasing manners and ajqiearance) who has a pressing 
iK'cessity for four 2 >onnds ten for three weeks, offtu'S 
her Erard’s gra,nd piano, valued at thr(H* hundred 
guim^as; a diamond ctoss of eight hundred ]>ounds; 
and board and lodging in h(*r elegant villa n(*ar Ran- 
bury Cross, with the best references and society, iir 
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return for the loan.” 1 suspect these people are ogrea 
There are ogres and ogres. Polyphemus was a great, 
tall, one-eyed, notorious ogre, fetching his victims out 
of a hole, and gobbling them one after another. There 
could be no mistake about him. Put so were tlie 
Sirens ogres — pretty blue-eyed things, peejung at 
you coaxingly fi*om out of the water, and singing 
their melodious wheedles. And the bones round their 
caves were more numerous than tlu' ribs, skulls, and 
thigh-bones round the ca,v(‘.rii of hulking P()ly])lieme. 

. To the castle-gates of some of tliesi^ monsters up 
rides the dap])er ehanipioii of tli(' ])tni ; ])utfs Ix^dly 
upon the horn which hangs ]>y th(^ chain ; enters tin' 
hall resolutdy, and ehallengiis tlie. big tyrant sulking 
within. We defy him to combat, tin', enormous ro:u- 
ing ruifian ! W(^ giv(; him a ncMdiug on tlui gr(‘(‘n 

plain Indore his castle. (Jnnui? No wondm- it 
should be green; it is uiaTinred with liuman boiU'S. 
Aft(‘r a few gractd'ul whecds and curv(‘ts, w(} takii our 
ground. We stoop over our saddh*. 'T is but to kiss 
the locket of our lady-love’s hair. And now the visor 
is up: the hunn^ is in r(\st ((Pdlott's iron is the point 
for me). A tomdi of tin' spur in tlic gallant sides of 
Pegasus, and we gallop at the gr(*at brute. 

“ Cut olf Jiis ugly head,tPlibbertygibh('.t, my squire ! ’’ 
And who are tln‘st‘ who pour out of the. castle ? the 
imprisoned maidt'iis, the maltr(‘ated widows, the jxku* 
old hoary grand fatln*rs, who have l)('('ii lo(*.ked up in 
the duiig(‘()ns these scoin^s and se.ores of years, writh- 
ing under tin* t\ ra.nny of tha,t ruiha.n ! Ah ye knights 
of the pen 1 May honor be your shield, and truth ti]) 
your lan(*,es ! Ih* geiith*. to all genth*. ])eople. Pe 
modest to wonn*n. Pe teinhn* to children. And as 
for the Ogre Humbug, out sword, and have atdiim. 



ON TWO ROUNDABOUT PAPERS WHICH I 
INTENDED TO WRTTE.i 


We have all heard of a place ]>aved with good in- 
tentions : — a place which 1 take -to be a very dismal, 
useless, and unsatisfactory tcriiiiniis for many pleas- 
ant* thoughts, kindly fancies, gcuitle wishes, merry 
little (uiips and pranks, harmless jokes which die as 
it were rhe moment of their birth. Poor little chil- 
dren of the brain ! He was a dreary theologian who 
huddled you under siuih a melancholy cenotaph, and 
laid you in the vaults cindcif the flagstones of Hades ! 
I trust that some of the best actions we have all of us 
conimitt(Hl in our livens have been committed in fancy. 
It is not all wie.kedness we are thinking, que dlahle ! 
Some of our tlioughts arc^ bad (mough I grant you. 
Many a one you and I have had here below. All 
mercy, what a monster ! what crooked horns ! what 
hjcring eyes ! wliat a flaming mouth ! what cloven 
feet, and what a hideous vu’ithing tail ! Oh, let us 
fall down on our knees, repeat our most potent exor- 
cisms, rmd overcome the brute. Spread your black 
pinions, fly — fly to the dusky realms of Eblis, and 
bury thyself under the paving-stones of his hall, dark 
genie ! But all tlioughts ari^ not so. No — no. Tliere 
are the pure : there are the kind : there are the gentle. 

1 The following paper was written in 1801, after the extraordi- 
nary affray between Major Murray and the inoney-lenfh'r in a 
house in Northumberland Street, Strand, and subsequent to tb^ 
appearance of M. Pu Chaillu’3 book on Gorillas. 
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There are sweet unspoken thanks . before a fair scene 
of nature : at a sun-setting below a glorious sea: or a 
moon and a host of stars shining over it : at a bunch 
of cliildren playing in the street, or a group of flowers 
by the hedge-sid(3, or a bird singing there. At a Inin- 
dred nioinents or occurrenc.es of tlie day good thouglits 
pass through the mind, h^t us trust, wliicdi never are 
si)oken 5 prayers an* made whi(*li never are said ; and 
Te Deum is sung without chimih, (^(‘rk, choristers, 
parson, or organ. Why, there ’s my (*,nemy : who got 
‘the places I wanted ; who maligned me to the woman 
I wanted to be well with; Avho sup])lante(l me in the 
good graces of my patron. I don’t say anything about 
the matter : but, my poor old enemy, in my secret 
mind I have movements of as temhu* charity towards 
you, ybu old scoundrc^l, as (;ver 1 had when we were 
boys tog(‘th(*r at sc'hool. You ruffian ! do you fancy 
I forget that we were fond of eacli other ? We are 
still. We share our toffy ; go halves af the tuck-shop ; 
do each oth(n*’s exercisers; })roin]>t each other with the 
word in construing or repetition ; and tell the most 
frightful fibs to ])rev(Uit (*a(*h other from being found 
out. We nuret each ()th(*r in public. Ware a fight ! 
Get them into diff(*rent parts of the room ! Our 
fri(uids husthr round us. Capulet and Montague are 
not more at odds than the house's of lloiindabout and 
Wrightabout, h't us say. It is, “ My dear Mrs. Buffer, 
do kindly ])ut yourself in the chair betwi*en those two 
men!” Or, “My dear Wrightabout, will you take 
that charming Tjady Blancmange down to supper? 
She adores your po(uns, a.nd gave five shillings for 
your autograjdi at the fancy fair.” Tn like manner 
the ])eaceuiakt*.rs gather round Boundabout on his 
])art ; he is carried to a distant corner, and coaxed out 
of th(^ way of the em*niy with whom ho is at feud. 
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When we meet in the Square at Verona, out flash 
rapiers, and we fall to. But in his private mind 
Tybalt owns that Mercutio has a rare wit, and Mer- 
cutio is svre that his adversary is a gallant gentleman. 
Look at the amphitheatre yonder. You do not sup- 
pose those gladiators who fought and perished, as 
hundreds of spectators in that grim Circus held 
thumbs down, and cried, ‘^Kill, kill!” — you do not 
suppose the combatants of necessity hated each other ? 
No more than the celebrated trained bands of literary 
sword-and-buckler m('ii hate tlie adversaries whom 
they meet in the arena. They engage at the given 
signal ; feint and parry ; slash, poke, rip each other 
open, dismember limbs, a-iid hew off nos(‘,s : but in the 
way of business, and, I trust, with mutual private 
(^steem. For instance, I salute tlu*. warriors of the 
Superfine Com])aiiy with t}j,e honors due among wai- 
riors. Heine’s af you, Spartacms, my lad. A hit, I 
acknowledge. A ])al})able hit ! ITa ! how do you 
likti that pok(‘ in the ey(^ in return ? When the 
trumpets sing truc6% or the sp(‘ctator3 are tired, we 
bow to the noble company : withdraw ; and get 
a cool glass of wine in our remUr^vous des braves 
gladlaiv,nrs. 

By the way, J saw that amphitheatre of Verona 
iimhu* tli» strange light of a lurid eclipse some years 
ago: and 1 have been th(‘re in sj)irit for these twenty 
lines- past, under a vast gusty awning, now with 
twenty tliousaiid fellow-citizAuis looking on from the 
benches, now in tlie care, us itself, a grim gladiator 
with sword and net, or a meek martyr — was I? — 
brought out to b(‘ gobbled u|) by the lions ? or a huge, 
shaggy, tawny lion myself, on whom the dogs were go- 
ing to be set ? What a day of (‘xcitemeiit I have had 
to be sure I But I must awuv from Verona, or 
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wlio knows how much farther the roundabout Pegasus 
may carry me ? 

We were saying, my Muse, before we dropped and 
percdied on earth for a couple of sentences, that our un- 
said words were in some limbo or other, as real as those 
we have uttered ; that the thoughts which have passed 
through our brains are as actual as any to which our 
tongues and pens have given currency. For instance, 
b(jsides what is here hinted at, 1 have thought ever so 
mu(ih more about Verona: about an early Cliristian 
church I saw th(‘r(^ ; about a great dish of rice wo 
liad at the inn ; about the bugs there ; about ever so 
many more details of that day’s journey from Milan 
to Venic-i^ ; about Lake Garda, wliich lay on the way 
from Milan, and so forth. I say what fine things we 
hav(' thought of, haven’t wo, all of us? Ah, wliat a 
fine tra.g(‘dy that was I tliought of, and never wrote. ! 
On th(‘ day ol' tin* dinner of the ()ystermong(*rs’ Com- 
I)any, what a. noble speech I thouglit of in the cab, 
and bioke down — T don’t mean the cab, but the speech. 
Ah, if you could but read some of the unwritten 
“lloundabout Pa})ei\s,” how you would be amus(‘d ! 
Alia ! my fibiiid, 1 catcli you saying, Well, then, I wish 
thl-i was unwritt(ui with all my heart.” Very good. 
I owe you om\ I do confess a hit, a palpable hit. 

One day in the [>ast month, as I Avas reclining on 
the bcuich of thought, with that ocean The Times ” 
newspaper spread Ixd'ore me, the ocean cast up on th('- 
shore at my fec't two famous subj(‘(}ts for ^^Kound- 
about Papers,'’ and I ]>ick(‘d u}) thos(‘ waifs, and treas- 
ured them away until I could ])olish them and bring 
tluun to market. Tliat scheme is not to be carried 
out. 1 can’t write about thosi‘ subjects. And though 
1 cannot writ(' about them, I may surel}^ tell what are 
the subjci'ts 1 am. going not to write about. 
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The first was that Northumberland Street encoun- 
ter, which all the papers have narrated. Have anj? 
novelists of our days a scene and catastrophe more 
strange and terrible than this which occurs at noon- 
day within a few yards of the greatest thoroughfare in 
Europe ? At the theatres they have a new name for 
their melodramatic pieces, and call them ^^Sensa- 
tion Dramas.” What a sensation Drama this is ! 
What have people been flocking to see at the Adelphi 
Theatre for the last hundred and fifty nights ? A 
woman pitched overboard out of a boat, and a certain 
Miles taking a tremendous ^^leader” and bringing 
her to shore ? Bagatelle ! What is this compared to 
the real lifc^-drama, of which a midday representation 
takes place just opposite the Adelphi in Northumber- 
land Street? The brave Dumas, the intrepid Ains- 
worth, the terrible Eugei\o Sue, the eold-shudder- 
inspiring “Woman in White,” the astounding author 
of the “ Mysteries of the Court of London,” never in- 
vented anything more trenumdous than this. Tt 
might hav(^ ha[)pened to you and me. We want to 
borrow a little money. We are directed to an agent. 
We propose a pecuniary transaction at a short date. 
He goes into the next room, as we fancy, to get the 
bank-notes, and returns witli “two very piH^tty, (hdi- 
cate litth. ivory-liandled ])isfols,” and blows a portion 
of our heads otf. After this, what is the use of being 
scpieamish about the probabilities and possibilities in 
the writing of fiction ? Years ago I rem(unl)er mak- 
ing merry over a play of Dumas, called “ Kean,” in 
which the “ Coal-Hole Tavern ” was represented on the 
Thames, with a fleet of jurate-ships moored alongside. 
Pirate-ships ? Why not ? What a eavau'ii of terror 
was this in Northumberlaiid kStreet, with its s] den did 
furniture covered with dust, its empty bottles, in the 
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midst of which sits a grim agent ” amusing himself 
by bring pistols, aiming at the unconscious mantel- 
piece, or at the heads of his customers ! 

After this, what is not possible? It is possible 
Hungerford JMarket is mined, and will explode some 
day. Mind how you go in for a penny ice unawares. 
^^‘Pray, st(^j) this way,” says a quiet person at the 
door. You enter — into a back room: — a quiet room : 
rather a dark room. ‘^Pray, take your place in a 
chair.” And she goes to fetch tlie penny ice. IlaU 
heureux! The chair sinks down with you — sinks, 
and sinks, and sinks, — a large wet flannel suddenly 
envelopes your face and throttles you. Need we say 
any more ? After Nortlmmbculand Street, what is 
improbable ? Surely there is no difficulty in credit- 
ing lUuebeard. I withdraw my last month^s 0])iiiions 
about ogres. Ogres? Why not? I protest I hav(} 
seldom c.ontomplated anything more terribly ludicrous 
than this agent ” in the dingy s])leiidor of his den, 
surrounded by dusty ormolu and piles of empty bottles, 
firing pistols for his diversion at the mantel-piece un- 
til his clients come in ! pistol-practice so common 
in Nortliumherland Street, that it passes without no- 
tice ill the lodging-houses there ? 

We spake anon of g()od thoughts. About bad 
thoughts ? Is there sonu? North umb(*r]aud Street 
(diamber in your heart and iniiu}, friend ; (dos(i to 
the every-day street of life* : visited by dail}^ friends : 
visited by people on business ; in whicdi affairs are 
transacted ; jokes are uttenul ; wine is drunk ; through 
which peojjle (unm^ and go ; wiv(js aiul childi-cni ])ass j 
and in wliicdi murder sits unseen until the terrible 
moment whtm ])e ris<‘s up and kills ? A farmer, say, 
has a gun over the. mantel-])iece in his room- where 
he sits at his daily meals and rest: caressing his 
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children, joking with his friends, smoking his pipe in 
his calm. One night the gun is taken down : the 
farmer goes out : and it is a murderer who comes back 
and puts the piece up and drinks by that fireside. 
Was he a murderer yesterday when he was tossing 
the baby on his knee, and when his hands were play- 
ing with his litile girPs yellow hair? Yesterday 
there was no blood on them at all : they were shaken 
by honest men : have done many a kind act in their 
time very likely. lie leans his hef- d on one of them, 
the wife comes in with her anxious looks of welcome, 
the children are prattling as they did yesterday round 
the father’s knee at the fire, and Cain is sitting by the 
embers, an ] Abel lies dead on the moor. Think of 
the gulf between now and yesterday. Oh, yesterday ! 
Oh, the days when those two loved each other and 
said their prayers side ..by sfde i He goes to sleep, 
perhaps, and dreams that his brother is alive. Be 
true, O dream ! Let him live in dreams, and wake no 
more. Be undone, 0 crime, O crimes ! But the sun 
rises : and the officers of conscience come : and yonder 
lies the body on the moor. I happened to pass, and 
looked at the Northumberland Street hous(‘ the other 
day. A few loiterers were gazing up at the dingy 
windows. A plain ordinary :^ice of a house enough 
— and in a chamber in it one man suddenly rose 
up, i)istol in hand, to slaughter another. Have you 
ever killed any one in your thoughts ? Has your 
heart compassed any man’s death ? In your mind, 
have you ever taken a brand from the altar, and 
slain your brother ? How many plain ordinary faces 
of men do we look at, unknowing of murder behind 
those eyes ? Lucky for you and me, brother, that we 
have good thoughts uns})oken. But the bad ones ? 
I tell you that the sight of those blank windows in 
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Northumberland Street — through which, as it were, 
my mind could picture the awful tragedy glimmering 
behind — set me thinking, Mr. Street-Preacher, here 
is a text for one of your pavement sermons. But it 
is too glum and serious. You (jschew dark thoughts: 
and desire to be cheerful and merry in the main.’^ 
And, such being the case, you see we must have no 
Boundaboiit Essay on this subject. 

Well, I had another arrow in my cpiiver. (So, you 
know, had William Tell a bolt for liis son, the apple 
of his eye ; and a shaft for Gessler, in case William 
came to any trouble with the first })()or little target.) 
And this, I must tell you, was to liav(? been a rare 
lioundabout ])erformance — one of the very best that 
has ever appeared in this series. It was to have con- 
tained all the d(^ep pathos of Addison ; the logical 
precision of llabeluis ; the childlike playfulness of 
Swift ; the manly stoicism of Sterne ; the metaphysical 
de})th of CToldsmith ; the blushing modesty of Field- 
ing; the e])igraiumatie tm'seness of Walter Scott; the 
uproarious humor of Sam Richardson; and the gay 
simplicity of Sam Johnson; — it wa,s*to have com- 
hined all these cpialities, with some excellences * of 
iiioderii writers whom 1 could name : — but cir- 
cumstances have occu^Ted which have rendered this 
Eoundabout Essay also imi)OSsible. 

I have not the least tJi)jection to ttdl you what was 
to have been the subject of that other admirable 
Roundabout Pa})er. (iracious ])owers ! the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s nev(*r had a b(‘tt(‘r theme. The i)aper 
was to have been on the Gorillas, to be sure. 1 was 
going to imagine myself to be a young surgeon^ 
apprentice from (diarleston, in South Carolina, who 
ran away to Cuba on account of unhappy family cir- 
cumstances, with which nobody has the least concern ; 
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who sailed thence to Africa in a large, roomy schooner 
with an extraordinary vacant space between decks. 
I was subject to dreadful ill treatment from the first 
mate of the shi]), who, when I found she was a slaver, 
altogetlu'r decdiuv'd to put me on sliQiPe. I was chased 
— we \^?ere chased — by three British frigates and a 
sev(mty-four, whh*h we engaged and captured ; but 
were oblige -d to scuttle and sink, as we could sell 
them in no African port : and 1 never shall forget the 
look of manly resignation, combined with cousider- 
abl(i disgust, of the British Admiral as he walked tlu^ 
plank, after cutting off his pigtail, which he handed 
to me, and which T still have in charge for his family 
at Boston, Lincolnshire, Ihigland. 

AVe made the port of B[)oo]>()o, at the confluence of 
the Bungo and ^gglolo rivers (which you may see in 
Swammerdahrs ma[)) on th\' .‘list April last year. 
Our ])assage had been so extraordinarily rapid, owing 
to the continued drunkenness of the captain and chief 
ofli(‘.ers, by which 1 was obliged to work the ship and 
take her in command, that we reacluHl Bpoopoo six 
W(Mdcs before we were ex])ected, and five before the 
cotfres from tin* intcuior and from the great slave 
depot at Zbabblo were expected. Their delay caused 
us not a little discomfort, because, though we had 
taloMi the four English ships, tv(» knew that. Sir Byam 
Martinis iron-fjased scpiadron, with the Wariior,” 
the Impregnable,” the “ Sanconiathon,” and the 
‘‘Berosus,” were cruising in the mughborhood, and 
might prove too much foj- us. 

It not only became necessary to quit Bpoo])oo 
before tln^ arrival of the Britisli fleet or the rainy 
season, but to get our ])<M)pl(‘ on board as soon as 
might be. AVhile tlui chief mate, with a dctacinnent 
of seamen, hurried forward to the Bgogo lake, where 
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we expected a considerable part of our cargo, the 
second mate, with six men, four chiefs. King Fbuinbo, 
an Obi man, and myself, went K.W., by W., towards 
King Mtoby’s-town, where we knew many hundreds of 
our bet ween-d<^cki passengers were to be got together. 
We went down the Pdodo river, shooting snipes, 
ostriches, and rhinoceros in plenty, and I think a few 
elephants, until, by the advice of a guide, who I now 
believe was treacherous, we were induced to leave the 
Pdodo, and march K.E. by K.K. Here Lieutenant 
Larkins, who had persisted in drinking rum from 
morning to night, and thrashing me in his sober mo- 
ments during tlie whole journey, died, and I have too 
good reason to know was eaten with much relish by 
the natives. At Mgoo, where there are barracoons 
and a depot for our cargo, we had no news of our ex- 
pected freight; accordingly, as time pressed exceed- 
ingly, parties were despatched in advance towards the 
great Washaboo lake, by which the caravans usually 
come towards the coast. Here we found no caravan, 
but only four negroes dowui with the ague, whom I 
treated, I am bound to say, unsuccessfully, whilst we 
wait(‘.d for our friends. We used to take watch and 
watch in front of the place, both to guard ourselves 
from attack, and get early news of the approaching 
caravan. 

At last, on the 28d September, as I was in advance 
with Charles Eogers, second mate, and two natives 
with bows and arrows, we were crossing a great plain 
skirted by a forest, when we saw emerging from a 
ravine what I took to be three negroes — a very tall 
one, one of a moderate size, and one quite little. 

Our native guide shrieked out some words in their 
language, of which Charles Eogers knew spmetliing. 
I thought it was the advance of the negroes whom we 
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expected. No I said Eogers (who swore dreadfully 
in conversation), it is the Gorillas ! ” And he fired 
both barrels of his gun, bringing down the little one 
first, and the female afterwards. 

The male, who was untouched, gave a howl that you 
might have heard a league off ; advanced towards us 
as if he would attack us, and then turned and ran 
away with inconceivable celerity towards the wood. 

We went up towards the fallen brutes. The little 
one by the female appeared to be id out two years old. 
It lay bleating and moaning on the ground, stretching 
out its little hands, with movements and looks so 
strangely resembling human, that my heart sickened 
with pity. The female, who had been shot through 
both legs, could not move. She howled most hide- 
ously when I approached the little one. 

‘‘We must be off,” savl Eo'gei'S, “or the whole Go- 
rilla race may be down upon us.” “ The little one is 
only shot in the leg,” I said. “ I T1 bind the limb up, 
and w(5 will carry the beast with us on board.” 

The poor little wretch held up its leg to show it 
was wounded, and looked to me with appealing eyes. 
It lay quite still whilst I looked for and found the 
bullet, and, tearing off a jnece of my shirt, bandaged 
up the wound. I was so oc(jipied in this business, 
that I hardly heard Rogers cry “ Run ! run ! ” and 
when I looked up — 

When I looked up, with a roar the most horrible I 
ever heard — a roar ? ten thousand roars — a whirl- 
ing army of dark beings rushed by me. Rogers, who 
had bullied me so frightfully during the voyage, and 
who had encouraged my fatal passion for play, so 
that I own I owed him 1,500 dollars, was overtaken, 
felled, brained, and torn into ten thousand pieces ; and 
I dare say the same fate would have fallen on me, but 
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that the little Gorilla, whose wound I had dressed, 
flung its arms round my neck (their arms, you know, 
are much longer than ours). And when an immense 
gray Gorilla, with hardly any teeth, brandishing the 
trunk of a gollyboshtri^e about sixteen feet long, came 
up to mo roaring, tlie little one squeaked out some- 
tliing plaintive, which, of course, I could not under- 
stand; on wdiich suddenly th(‘ monster flung down 
liis tr(*(‘, s(piatted down on his huge hams by the 
side of the little patient, and began to bellow and 
weep. 

And now", do you see whom I had rescued ? I had 
rescued the young Prince of the Gorillas, who was out 
walking with his nurse and footman. The footman 
had run off to alarm, his master, and certainly I never 
saw a footman run quicker. The whole army of 
Gorillas rushed forward to rescue their prince, and 
punish his enemies. If the King Gorilla^s emotion 
was great, fancy what the qu(*en’s must have been 
wdien .s7/.c came up ! She arrivc'd, on a litter, neatly 
enough made', with Avattlod branches, on which she 
lay, with her youngest child, a prince of three weeks 
old. 

IVIy little j)r()tege with the wouiidiid leg, still per- 
sistcMl in Imgging iiie with its arms (I think I men- 
tioned that they are longer than those of men in 
general), and as tht‘. poor little*, brutes was immensely 
heavy, and thc^ (gorillas go at a prodigious ])aee, a 
litter was madc^ for us likewise ; and my thirst much 
refrcished by a footman (the same domestic wiio had 
given the alarm) running hand over hand up a cocoa- 
nut-tree, tearing the rinds c^ff, bre^aking the shell on 
liis head, and handing me the fre^sh milk in its cup. 
!My little patient ])artook of a little, stretching out its 
dear little unwoiinded foot, wdth which, or with its 
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hand, a Gorilla can help itself iiidis^*riminately. Re- 
lays of large Gorillas relieved each other at the litters 
at intervals of twenty minutes, as I calculated by my 
watch, one uf Jones and Bateses, of Boston, Mass., 
though I have been unable to this day to ascertain 
how these animals calculate time with such surprising 
accura(\y. We slept for that night under — 

And now, you see, we arrive at really the most im 
teresting part of my travels in the country which I im 
tended to visit, namely, the manners and habits of the 
Gorillas cliez evjx. I give the heads of this narrative 
only, the full account being suppressed for a reason 
which shall presently be given. The heads, then of 
the chapttu’s, are briefly as follows : — 

The author’s arrival in the Gorilla country. — Its 
geographical position. — Lodgi-iigs assigned to him up 
a gum-tree. — Constant attachment of the little prince. 

— Jlis royal highness’s gratitude. — Anecdotes of his 
wit, playfulness, and (‘xtraordinary precocity. — Am 
clT(u*(‘d a portion of poor Larkins for my siijiper, but 
decline with horror. — Footman brings me a young 
crocodile: Ashy but very palatable. — Old Crocodiles 
too tough : ditto rhinoceros. — Visit the queen mother 

— an enormous old Gorilla, quite white. — Prescribe 
for her majesty. — Meeting of Gorillas at what ap- 
pears a. Parliament amongst them: presided over by 
old Gorilla in co(n)anut-fibre wig. — Their sj)orts. — 
Tlieir customs. — A privileged class amongst tliem. — 
Extraordinary likeness of Gorillas to people at home, 
both at Charleston, S. C., my native place ; and Lon- 
don, England, which I have visited. — Flat-nosed 
Gorillas and blue-nosed Gorillas ; their hatred, and 
wars between them. — In a part of the country (its 
g(*ographical position described) I see several negroes 
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Gorilla domination. — Well treated by their 
masters. — Frog-eating Gorillas across the Salt Lake. 
— Bull-lieaded Gorillas — their mutual hostility. — 
Green Island Gorillas. — More quarrelsome than the 
Bull-heads, and howl much louder. — I am called to 
attend one of the princesses. — Evident partiality of 
H. B. H. for me. — Jealousy and rage of large red- 
headed Gorilla. — How shall I escape ? 

Ay, how indeed ? Do you wish to know ? Is your 
curiosity excitcid? Well, I do know how I escaped. 
I could tell the most extraordinary adventures that 
happened to me. I could show you resemblances to 
people at home, that would make them blue with rage 
and you crack your sides with laughter. . . . And 
what is the reason I cannot write this paper, having 
all the facts before me ? Tin*. rc*ason is, that walking 
down St. James Street yesterday, I met a friend who 
says to me, Koundabout my boy, have you seen your 
picture ? Here it is ! ’’ And Ik^ ])u11s out a portrait, 
execut(id in photography, of your humble servant, as 
an immense and most unpleasant-featured baboon, 
with long hairy hands, and called by the waggish 
artist, “ A Literary Gorilla.’’ O horror ! And now 
you see why I can’t play off this joke myself, and 
moralize on the fable, as it has been narrated already 
ie me. 
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This group of dusky cliildren of the captivity is 
coi)ied out of a little sketch-book which I carried in 
many a roundabout journey, and wil’* point a moral as 
yell as any other sketch in the volume. Yonder 
arawing ^ was made in a country where there was such 
hospitality, friendship, kindness shown to the humble 
desigiKu*, tl^at his eyc^s do not care to look out for 
faults, or his pen t(' note*- them. How they sang ; how 
tlu^y laughed and grinned ; how they scraped, bowed, 
and com])limented you ai).d ea'h other, those negroes 
of the citi(^-s of the Southern parts of the thei^ United 
States ! My busin(‘ss ke])t me in the towns ; I was 
•but in one negro-plantation village, and there were 
only women and little children, the men being out 
a-field. But there Avas plenty of cheerfulness in the 
huts, under the great trees — I speak of what I saw 
— and amidst the dusky bondsmen of the cities. I 
witnessed a curious gayety ; heard amongst the black 
folks <;ndless singing, shouting, and laughter ; and saw 
on holidays black gcmtleimm and ladies arrayed in 
such splendor and comfort as freeborn workmen in 
our towns seddom exhibit. What a grin and bow that 
dark gentleman performed, who was the porter at the 
colonels, when he said, Y'ou write your name, Mash-, 
else I will forgot.’^ I am not going into th(‘. slavery 
question, I am not an advocate for ‘ the institution,” 
as 1 kn(3w, Macl^tm, by that angi-y toss of your head, 

^ This refers to aii illustrated edition of tlie work. 
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you are about to declare me to be. For domestic pur- 
poses, my dear lady, it seemed to me about the dearest 
institution tliat can be devised. In a house in a 
Southern city you will find fifteen negroes doing the 
work which John, the cook, the housemaid, and the 
help, do perfectly in your own comfortable London 
house. And these fifteen negro(‘S are the pick of a 
family of soun^ eighty or nin(‘ty. Twenty are too 
sick, or too old for work, let us say : twenty too 
clumsy : tweiity are too young, and have to be nursed 
and watched by ten more J And master has to main; 
tain the immense crew to do tin? work of half a dozen- 
willing hands. No, no; let Mitclndl, the exile from 
poor dear enslaved Ireland, wish for a gang ,of ^‘fat 
niggers ; ” I would as soon you should make me a 
present'd a score of Bengal elephants, when I need 
but a single stout horse to pull my brougham. 

How’ hospitable tlu‘y were, those Southern men ! 
In the North itself tlio welcome was not kinder, as I, 
who have eaten Northern and Southern salt, can tes- 
tify. As for New Orleans, in s])ring-time, — just when 
the orchards were flushing over witli ])ea(di-blossoms, 
and the sweet herbs came to flavor the juleps — it 
seemed to me the city of the world where you can eat 
and drink the most and suffer the least. At Bordeaux 
itself, clar(‘t is not better to drink than at New Or- 
leans. It was all good — believe an exjxu't Eobert — ' 
from the half-dollar Medoc of the public hotel table, 
to the private gentlemads choicest wine. Claret is, 
somehow, <rood in that gifted jdac.e at dinner, at sup- 
per, and at breakfast in the morning. It is good : it 

1 This wjis an ai'connt given by a gentleman at Richmond of his 
estahlisliinont. Six European servants would have kept his house 
and stahles well. “His farm,” he said, “ barely %ttfliced to maintain 
the negroes residing on it." 
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is superabundant — and there is nothing to pay. Find 
me speaking ill of such a country ! When I do, pone 
me pigris camp is : smother me in a desert, or let Mis- 
sissippi or (hironiie drown me ! At that comfortable 
tavern on rontchartrain we had a bouillabaisse than 
whicjh a better was never eaten at Marseilles : and 
not the least headuche in the morning, I give you my 
word; on the contrary, you only waKe with a sweet 
refreshing thirst for claret and water. They say there 
is fever thtu'e in the autumn : but )t in the spring- 
time, when the peach-blossoms blush over the orchards, 
and the sweet herbs come to flavor the juleps. 

I was bound from New Orleans to Saint Louis ; and 
our walk was constantly on the Levee, whence we 
could see a hundn.d of those huge w^hite Mississippi 
steamers at their moorings in the river ; Look,^^ 
said my friend Lochloirond to me, as we stood one 
day on tlui <iuay — “ look at that post ! Look at that 
coft'eediouse behind it ! Sir, last year a steamer blew 
up in the river yonder, just where you see those men 
p tilling off in the boat. By that post wdiere you are 
standing a mule was cut in two by a fragment of the 
burst machinery, and a bit of tlu^ (diimuey-stove in 
that flrstdloor window of the coffee-house, killed a 
negro whi; was cleaning knives in the toj)-room ! I 
looked at the post, at the coffee-house window, at the 
steamer ii* which I was going to embark, at my friend, 
with a pleasing interest not divested of melancholy. 
Yesterday, it was the mule, thinks I, wdio was cut in 
two : it may be eras mihi. Why, in the same little 
sketch-book, there is a drawing of an Alabama river 
steamer which blew up on tlie very next voyage after 
that in which your humble seuwant was on board ! Had 
I but waited another week, 1 might have. . . . These 
incidents give a queer zest to the voyage down the 
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life-stream in America. When our huge, tall, white, 
pasteboard castle of a steamer began to work up stream, 
every limb in her creaked, and groaned, and quivered, 
so that you might fancy she would burst right oif. 
Would she hold together, or would she split into ten 
million of shivers ? O my home -and children ! W ould 
your humble servant’s body be cut in two across yon- 
der chain on the Levee, or b(^ ])rcci})itate.d into yonder 
first-floor, so as to damage the chest of a black man 
^cleaning boots at the window ? The black man is safe 
for me, thank goodness. But you see the little acci- 
dent might have happcmed. It has liapiieried ; and if 
to a mule, why not to a more docile animal ? On our 
journey u|) the Mississippi, I give you my honor we 
were on lire three times, and burned our cook-room 
down. The deck at night was a great firework — the 
chimney spouted myriads of stars, which fell blacken- 
ing on our gariiients, sparkling on to the deck, or 
gh^aming into the mighty stream through which we 
labored — thci mighty yellow stream with all its 
snags. 

How I kept up my courage through these dangers 
shall now be narrated. The excellent landlord of 
the Saint Charles Hotel,” when I was going away, 
begged me to accept ^wo bottles of the very finest 
Cognac, with his compliments ; and I found them 
in my state-room with my luggage. Lochlomond 
came to see me off, and as he squeezed my hand, at 
parting, Koiindabout,” says he, ^‘tJio wine mayn’t 
be very good on board, so T have brought a dozen-case 
of the Medoc which you liked ; ” and we grasped to- 
gether th(* hands of friendship and farewell. Whos(^ 
boat is this ])ulling up to the ship ? It is our friend 
Glenlivat, wlio gave us the dinner on Lake Pontchar- 
train. “ Itoundabout,” says he, we have tried to do 
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what we could for you, my boy ; and it has been done 
de bon cmur^^ (1 detect a kind tremulousncss in the 
good fellow’s voice as he speaks). I say — hem ! 
— the a — tiie wine is n’t too good on board, so I Ve 
brought you a dozen of Medoc for your voyage, you 
know. A-iid (tCxI bless you *, and when I come to Lon- 
don in May 1 sluul come and see you. Hallo ! here ’s 
Johnson come to see you off, too ! ” 

As I am a miserable sinner, when Johnson grasped 
my hand, he said, “Mr. lloundab )ut, you can’t be 
sure of the wine on board these steamers, so T 
thought I would bring you a little case of that light 
claret which you liked at my house.” Et de trois I 
No worulei T could face the Mississippi with so muedi 
courage supplied to me ! Where are you, honest 
friends, who gave me of your kindness and your 
cheer ? May 1 be consideiubly boiled, blown uj), 
and snagged, if I speak hard words of you. May 
claret turn sour ere I do ! 

Moil /I ting the stn^ani it chanced that we had very 
few pa-ssengm*s. How far is the famous city of Mem- 
yihis from New Orleans? I do not mean the Egyp- 
tian Memphis, but the American Memphis, from 
Avhicli to the American Cairo we slowly toiled up 
the liver — to the American Cairo at the confluence 
of tile Ohio and Mississip])i rivers. And at Cairo we 
])art(*d <*oiupauy from the boat, and from some famous 
and gift(‘d fellow-])asseng(u\s who joined us at Mem* 
j)his, and wliose jiictures we had seen in many cities 
of the South. T do not give the names of these re- 
markable ])(‘ople, unless, liy some wondrous chance, 
in inventing a name I should light upon that real one 
whicli soiru^ of them bore ; but if you please I will 
say that our fillow-jiassengers whom we took in at 
Memphis were no h*,ss personages than the Vermont 
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Giant and the famous Bearded Lady of Kentucky and 
her son. Their pictures I had seen in many cities 
through which T travelled with my own little perfor- 
mance. I think the Vermont Giant was a trifle taller 
in his pictures than he was in life (being represented 
in the former as, at least, some twcf stories high): 
but the lady’s prodigious beard received no more 
than justice*, at the hands of the pcaiiiter ; that por- 
tion of it which I saw being really most black, rich, 
and curly — I say the portion of beard, for this mod- 
est or prudent woman kept I don’t know how much 
of the beard covered up with a red handkerchief, 
from which [ suppose it only emerged when she 
went to b(ul, or when she exhibited it professionally. 

The Giant, I must think, was an overrated giant. 
I have known gentlemen, not in the profession, bet- 
ter made, and I should say taller, than the Vermont 
gentleman. A strange feeling 1 us(*fl to have at 
meals ; wlien, oh looking round our little society, I 
saw tlie Giant, the Bearded Lady of Kentucky, the 
little Bi^arded Boy of three years old, the Captain 
(this I think ; but at this distance of time I would 
not like to make the statement on atlidavit), and the 
three other passengers, all with their knives in their 
mouths making play a^t the dinner — a strange feel- 
ing I say it was, and as though T was in a castle of 
ogres. But, after all, why so s(][ueamish ? A few 
scores of years back, the finest gentlemen and ladies 
of Euro])e did the like. Belinda ate with her knife ; 
and Saccharissa had only that wea])on, or a two- 
pronged fork, or a spoon, for her peas. Have you 
ever looked at Gilray’s print of the Prince of Wales, 
a languid volu])tuary, retiring after his meal, and 
noted the toothpick which he uses ? . You are 

right, Madam ; I own that the subjc^ct is revolting 
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and terrible. I '.vill not pursue it. Only — allow 
that a gentleman, in a shaky steamboat, on a danger- 
ous river, in a far-off country, which caught lire three 
times dui’iiig the voyage — (of course I mean the 
steamboat, not the country) — seeing a giant, a 
voracious suiter car go, a bearded lady, and a little 
boy, not three years of age, with a chin already quite 
black and curly, all plying their victuals down their 
throats with their knives — allow. Madam, that in 
such a company a man had a ri‘’*ht to feel a little 
nervous. I don’t know whethei* you have ever re- 
marked the Indian jugglers swallowing their knives, 
or seen, as I have, a whole table of people perform- 
ing the s'iitie, trick, but if you look at their eyes when 
they do it, I assume you there is a roll in them which 
is dreadful. 

Apart from this usag^;, wh/ch they practise in com- 
mon with many thousand most estimable citizens, the 
Vermont gentleman, and the Kentucky whiskered 
lady — or did I say the reverse ? — whichever yon like, 
mjr dear sir — were quite quiet, modest, unassuming 
peo])le. Slie sat working with her needle, if I remem- 
ber right. He, 1 suppose, slept in the great cabin, 
which wes seventy feet long at the least, nor, I am 
bound to say, did I hear in the night any snores or 
roars, such as you would fancy ought to acjcompany 
the sleei> of ogres. Ntay, this giant had quite a small 
appetite (unless, to be sure, he went forward and ate 
a sheep or two in private with his horrid knife — oh, 
the dreadful thought ! — but m I say, he had 

quite a delicate appetite), and was also a tea-totaler. 
I don’t remember to have heard the lady’s voice, 
though 1 might, not unnaturally, have been curious to 
hear it. Was her voice a deep, rich, magnificent 
bass ; or was it soft, fluty, and mild ? I shall never 
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know now. Even if she conies to this country, I 
shall never go and see her. I have seen her, and for 
nothing. 

You would have fancied that, as after all we were 
only some half-dozen on board, she might have dis- 
pensed with her ]*ed handkerchief, and talked, and 
eaten her dinner in comfort : but in covering her chin 
th(u*e was a kind of modesty. That beard was her 
profession : that beard brought the public to see her : 
out of luii- business slie wished to put that beard aside 
as it were : as a barrister would wish to put oft’ his 
wig. I know some who carry theirs into private life, 
and who mistaken you and me for jury-boxes when they 
address us : but tlu^se are not your modest barristers, 
not your true gentlemen. 

Well, I own I respected the lady for the modesty 
with which, her public business ov(‘r, she retired into 
private lif(‘. Slie rcs])ected her life, and her beard. 
That beard having done its day’s work, she puts it 
away in Inn* liandkercliief ; and hec.omes, as far as in 
her li(*s, a ])rivate ordinary person. All public men 
and women of good sense, 1 should think, have this 
modesty. When for instance, in my small way, poor 
Mrs. Brown comes simpering up to me, with her album 
in oiK^ hand, a pen in the other, and says, “ Ho, ho, 
dear Mr. Roundabout, write us one of your amusing,” 
et(i., (*tc., my beard drops behind my handkerchief in> 
stantly. Wliy am I U) wag my chin and grin for Mrs. 
Brown’s good ph^asnre ? My dear madam, I have 
been making fac(\s all day. It is my pro:jjession. I 
do my cojuic business with tlie greatest pains, serious- 
ness, and troubh*. : and with it make, J hoj)e, a not 
dishonest livid ihood. If you ask Mons. Blondiii to 
tea, you don’t liavi* a ro])!* stretched from your garret 
window to the opposite side of the square, and request; 
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Monsieur to take his tea out on the centre of Ae rope ? 
I lay my hand on this waistcoat, and declai#||[iat not 
once in the course of our voyage together did I allow 
the Kentucky Giant to suppose I was speculating on 
his stature, or the Bearded Lady to surmise that 1 
wished to peep under the handkerchief which muffled 
the lower part of her face. “ And the more fool you,” 
says some cynic. (Faugh, those cynics, I hate ^em !) 
Don’t you know, sir, that a man of genius is pleased 
to have his genius recognized j that a beauty likes to 
be admired ; that an actor likes tu be applauded ; that 
stout old Wellington himself was pleased, and smiled 
when tlie people cheered him as he passed ? Suppose 
you had ])aid some respee-tful compliment to that lady ? 
Su])pose you had asked that giant, if, for once, he would 
take anything at the liquor-bar ? you might have learned 
a great dea| of curious knowledge rf‘garding gilints and 
boarded ladies, about whom you (widently now know 
very little. There was that little boy of three years 
old, with a fine b('ard already, and his little legs and 
arms, as seen out of his little frock, covered with a 
dark down. What a qu(»er little capering satyr I 
He was quite good-natur(‘d, childish, rather solemn. 
He had a litthi Korval dress, 1 remember : the drollest 
little Norval. 

I have said the B. L. had jkiother child. Kow this 
was a little girl of some six years old, as fair and as 
smooth of skin, dear madam, as your own darling 
clu*rul)S. She wandered a.bout the great cabin quite 
melanclioly. No one seemed to care for her. All the 
family affections were centred on Masbn* Esau yonder. 
His little beard was beginning to be a little fortune 
already, whereas Miss Kosalba was of no good to the 
family. No on(‘, would pay a cent to see her little fair 
face. No wonder the poor little maid was melancholy 
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As I loOKed at her, I seemed to walk more and more 
in a fairy tale, and more and more in a cavern of 
ogres. Was tliis a little fondling whom they had 
picked up in some forest, where lie the picked 
bones of the (lueeii, her tender mother, and the tough 
old defuiKit monarch, her father ? No. Doubtless 
they were quite good-natnred pe.ople, these. I don^t 
believe they w(n*e unkind to the litth^ girl without the 
mustaches. It may have been only my fancy that 
she repined because she had a cheek no more bearded 
than a rose’s. 

Would you wish your own daughter. Madam, to 
have a smooth ch(‘(‘k, a modest air, and a gentle femi- 
nine behavior, or to be — J won’t say a whisk(ired 
prodigy, like this Bearded Lady of Kentucky — but a 
mas(*uline wonder, a virago, a female personage of 
more than female strength, courage, wisdom ? Sojne 
authors, who shall be nameless, are, 1 know, accused 
of depicting the most feeble, brainless, namby-pamby 
heroim^s, forever w}nmj)ering t(*ars and prattling com- 
monphu'.es. You would have the heroine of yoTir 
novel so beautiful that sJie should charm the caj^tain 
(or hero, whoever he may be) with her ap])earance ; 
surprise and confound the bishop with her learning; 
outride the squirei and get the brush, and, when he 
fell from his horse, whip out a laTice,t and bleed him ; 
rescue from fever and death the j)Oor cottager’s fam- 
ily whom the doctor had given u]); make 21 at the 
butts with the rifle, when tlui poor captain only 
scored 18; give him twenty in fifty at billiards and 
beat him ; and draw tears from the professional 
Italian peojde by her exquisite j^erforinance (of voice 
and violoiKudlo) in the evening ; — I say, if a novelist 
would be poi^ulaj- with ladies — the great novel- 
readers of the world — this is the sort of heroine who 
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would carry him through half a dozen editions. Sup- 
pose I had asked that Bearded Lady to sing ? Con- 
fess, now, Miss, you would not have been displeased 
if I had told you that she had a voice like Lablache, 
only ever so niiudi lower. 

* My dear, you would like to be a heroine ? You 
would like to travel in triumphal e.aravans; to see 
your eftigy pla>carded on city walls ; to have your 
levees attended by admiring crowds, all crying out, 
‘^Was there ever such a womh*’ of a woman ? 
You would like admiration ? Consider the tax you 
pay for it. You would be alone were you eminent. 
Were you so distinguished from 3^0111’ neighbors — 1 
will not say by a beard and whisk(‘-rs, that were odi- 
ous — but by a great and rcnnarkable intellectual 
superiority — would you, do 30U think, b(‘. any the hap' 
pier? Consider envy. -Cons^dcn* solitude. Consider 
the jealousy and torture of mind which this Kentucky 
lady must feel, su])pose she shmdd hear that there is, 
let us say, a Missouri prodigy, with a beard larger 
thmi Inu’s ? Consider how she is separated from her 
kind by tlic 2)oss(\ssioii of that wonder of a beard ? 
When that bt^ard grows gray, how lonely she will be, 
the poor <'hl thing ! If it falls off, the public admira- 
tion falls off too; and how ^she will miss it — the 
comidiments of the trumjM^ters, the admiration of the 
crowd, th<^‘ gilded progress of tin*, car. I see an old 
wujman alone in a decre2)it old caravan, wdth cobwebs on 
the knocktu’, with a blistered ensign flapping idly 
over the door. Would you lik(^ to be that deserted 
2)erson ? Ah, Chloe ! To be good, to be sim^de, to 
be modest, to be loved, be thy lot. Be thankful thou 
art not taller, nor stronger, nor richer, nor wiser than 
the rest of the world ! 
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Mine is one of your No. 12 diaries, three shillings 
(iloth boards; silk limp, gilt edges, three«aiid-six j 
Ereneli iiioro(*,e(), tu(*.k ditto, four-and-six. It has 
two pag(\s, riil(‘d with faint lioes for memoranda, 
for (^v(u*y week, and a ruled account at the end, for 
tla‘ twe]v(i months from January to December, where 
you may sc't down your incjomings and your expenses. 
I lio])e yours, my respected reader, are large ; that 
tlier(‘. art' many line round sums of figures on each 
side of the pa,ge: liberal on the ex])enditure side, 
greater still on the receipt. I ho])e, sir, you will be 
‘^a bett(‘r ma,n,’’ as they say, in ’02 than in this mori- 
bund ’01, wliost' (ian^er of life is just coming to its 
ttuaninus. A better man in purse ? in body ? in 
soul’s h(‘{ilth ? Amen, good sir, in all. Who is there 
so good ill mind, body or estate, but bettering won’t 
still b(‘ good for him ? 0 unknown Fate, presiding 
ovt'r lu'xt year, if you, will give mo better health, a 
better ap])(*fite, a better digestion, a better income, a 
bettiu* temper in ’(>2 than you Imve b(‘stowed in ’61, I 
think your servant will be the better for the changes, 
f’or instanf‘,e, 1 should bo the b(*tter for a new coat. 
'I’his one, I acknowledge, is very old. The family 
says so. My good friend, who amongst us would not 
b(^ th(‘, bi'fter if he would give up some old habits ? 
Y(‘S, yes. Y^ou agree with me. You take the alle- 
gory ? Alas ! at our time of life we don’t like to 
give up those old habits, do we ? It is ill to change. 
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There is the good old loose, easy, slovenly bedgown, 
laziness, for example. What man of sense likes to 
fling it off and put on a tight guinde prim dress-coat 
that pinches him ? There is the cosey wraprascal, 
self-indulgence — how easy it is ! How warm ! How 
it always seems to fit ! You can walk out in it ; you 
can go down to dinner in it. You can say of such 
what Tully says of liis books: ‘^rernoctat nobisciim, 
peregriiiatur, rustientur.’’ It is a little slatternly — 
it is a good deal stained — it is n’t becoming — it 
smells of cigar-smoke ; but, aJlous done I let the 
world call me idhi and sloven. I love my ease better 
than my neighbor’s opinion. I live to jdease myself ; 
not you, Mr. Dandy, with your supercilious airs. I 
am a philosoplie' . Pcndiaps 1 live in my tub, and 
don’t make any other use of it — . We won’t pursue 
furtlu'r this unsavory ivetaphor ; but, with ri^gard to 
somf‘/ of your old habits let us say, — 

1. The habit of being censorious, and speaking ill of 
your 3ii‘ighbors. 

2. The habit of getting into a passion with your 
man-servant, your maid-servant, your daughter, wife, 
etc. 

3. 'Fhe habit of indulging too much at table. 

4. Idle habit of smoking in the dining-room after 

dinner. * 

5. The habit of spending insane sums of money in 
hrloadmue, tall co])ies, Innding, Elzevirs, etc. ; ’20 
Port, outrageously fine horses, ostentatious entertain- 
ments, and what not ? or, 

6. The habit of screwing meanly, when rich, and 
chuckling over the saving of half a crown, whilst 
you are poisoning your friends and family with 
bad w'ine. 

7. The habit of going to sleep immediately after 
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dinner, instead of cheerfully entertaining Mrs. Jones 
and the family : or, 

8. Laotks ! The habit of running up bills with 
the iiiilliiiers, and swindling paterfamilias on the 
house bills. 

9. The habit of keeping him waiting for breakfast. 

10. Tlic habit of sneering at Mrs. Brown and the 
Miss Browns, because they are not quite du monde, or 
quite so gentecd as Lady Smith. 

.11. Tlie habit of keeping your wretched father up 
at balls till live'- o’clock in the morning, when he has 
to be at liis office at eleven. 

12. The habit of fighting with each other, dear 
Louisa, Jan(% Arabcdla, Amelia. 

LS. The habit of always ordering John Coachman, 
thi*ee-(]uarters of an hour before you want him. 

Sack habits, I say, sir or madam, if you have had 
to note in your dia.ry of ’01, I liave not the slightest 
doubt you will enter in your pocket-book of ’62. 
There? are habits Kos. 4 and 7, for example. I am 
morally sure that some of us will not give uj) those 
bad customs, though the women cry out and grumble, 
and scold ever so justly. There are habits !Nos. 9 and 
l,‘l I feel perfectly certain, my dear young ladies, 
that you will continue to keep John Coachman wait- 
ing; that you will continue to give the jnost satisfac- 
tory rcia-sons for k(‘epiiig liim waiting : and as for (9), 
you will show that you once (on the 1st of April last, 
let us sijy), came to breakfast fij*st, and that you are 
always first in consequence. 

Yes; in our ’62 diaries, I fear we may all of us 
make some of the ’61 entries. There is my friend 
Freehand, for instance. (Aha! Master Freehand, 
how you will laugh to find yourself liered) F. is in 
the habit of spending a little, over so little, more 
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than his income. He shows yon how Mrs. Freehand 
works, and works (and indeed Jack Freehand, if you 
say she is an angel, you don’t say too much of her) ; 
how they toil, and how they mend, and patch, and 
pinch ; and how they cari^t live on their means. And 
I very mucdi fear — nay, I will bet him half a bottle 
of Gladstone 14s. per dozen claret — that the account 
which is a little on the wrong side this year, will be a 
little on the wrong side in the next ensuing year 
of grace. 

A diary. Dies. Hodie. How queer to read are 
some of the entries in the journal ! Here are the 
records of dinners eaten, and gom* the way of flesh. 
The lighU burn blue somehow, and we sit before the 
ghosts of victual... Hark at tluj dead jokes resurging ! 
Memory greets them with the ghost of a smile. Here 
are the lists of the i^divioMals who have dined at 
your own humble table. Th(^ agonies endured before 
and during thos(*- entertainments are rcmewed, and 
smart again. What a failure that speciial grand din- 
ner was ! How those dreadful occasiojial waiters did 
break the old china ! What a dismal hash poor Mary, 
the cook, made of the Frencli dish which she would 
try out c f FmticafeMi ! How angry Mrs. Pope was at 
not going down to dinner before Mrs. Pishop ! Plow 
Trimalchio sneered at your^ibsurd atteiii])t to give a 
feast; Har])ag(m cried out at your extravagance 
and ostentation ! How Lady Almack bullied the 
other ladies in the drawing-room (when I'o gentlemen 
were present) : never asked you bach to dinner again : 
left her card by her footman : and took not the slight- 
est notice of your wife and daughters at Lady Hus- 
tleby’s assembly ! (3n the other hand, how easy, c.osey, 

merry, comfortable, those little dinners were ; got up 
at one or two days’ notice ; when everybody was com 
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tented ; the soup as clear as amber ; the wine as good 
as Triraalchio’s own ; and the people kept theii 
carriages waiting, and would not go away until 
midnight ! 

Along with the catalogue of bygone pleasures, balls, 
banquets, and the like, which the pages record, comes 
a list of much more important occurrences, and re- 
membrances of graver import. On two days of Dives’s 
diary are printed notices that Dividends are due at 
the ikxnk.” Let us hope, dear sir, that this announce- 
ment considerably interests you ; in which case, prob- 
ably, you have no need of the almanac-maker’s printed 
reminder. If you look over ])oor eJack Reckless’s 
note-book, amongst his memoranda of racing odds 
given and taken, perhaps you may read: — ^^Nab- 
bain’s bill, due 20th September, £142 155. 6c?.” Let 
us trust, as the day has passed, that the little transac- 
tion here noted has been satisfactorily terminated. If 
you are pat(U’familias, and a worthy kind gentleman, 
no doubt you have marked down on your register, 
17th December (say), Boys come home.” Ah, how 
carefully that bl(‘,ssed day is marked in their little 
calendars ! In my time it used to be, Wednesday, 
13th N^ovember, “ 5 weeks from the holidays ; ” Wed- 
nesday, 20th November, “ 4 weeks from the holi- 
days ; ” until sluggish time sped on, and we came to 
Wkdnesday 18th December. 0 rapture ! Do you 
remember pea-shooters ? I think we only had them 
on going home for holidays from private schools, — at 
public schools men are too dignified. And then came 
that glorious announcement, Wednesday, 27th, ‘^Papa 
took us to the Pantomime ; ” or if not papa, perhaps 
you condescended to go to the pit, under charge of 
the footman. 

That was near the end of the year — and mamma 
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gave you a new pocket-book, perhaps, with a little 
coin, God bless her, in the pocket. And that pocket- 
book was for next year, you know ; and, in that pocket- 
book, you had to write down that sad day, Wednesday, 
January 24th, eighteen hundred and never mind what, 

— when Dr. Birch\s young friends were expected to 
re-assemble. 

Ah me ! Every person who turns this pag'e over 
has his own little diary, in paper or ruled in his mem- 
ory tablets, and in whicdi are se^* down the transac- 
tions of the now dying year. Boys and men, we have 
our calendar, mothers and uiaidcnis. For exaiiijde, in 
your calendar pocket-book, my” good Eliza, what a sad, 
sad day that is how fondly and bitterly reme]nbert‘d 

— when your bo / went off to his regiment, to India, 
to danger, to battle perha])s. What a day was that 
last day at home, when bhe tail brotlnu’ sat yt*t amongst 
the family, the little ones round about him Ma)iidering 
at saddle-boxes, uniforms, .sword-e.ases, gun-cases, and 
other wondrous apparatus of war and trav(d which 
poured in and tilled the hall ; the new dressing-case 
for the beard not yet growni ; the gr(‘at sword-case at 
which little brother Tom looks so admiringly ! What 
a dinner that was, ^ at last dinner, when litth* and 
grown children a'^sembled togetlnu*, and all tried to be 
cheerful I What a night wais that last night, when 
the. you^g ones were at r^ost for the last time to- 
gether under the same roof, and the mother lay alone 
in her chamber counting the fatal hours as they tolled 
one after another, amids’ her tears, her watching, her 
fond prayers. What .. night that was, and yet how 
quickly the melancholy dawn came ! Only too soon 
tlie sun rose over the houses. And now in a moment 
more the city seemed to wake. The house b(‘gan to 
stir. The family gathers together for the last meal 
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For the last time in the midst of them the widow 
kneels amongst her kneeling children, and falters a 
prayer in wliich she commits her dearest, her oldest 
born, to the care of the Father *of all. O night, what 
tears you hide — what prayers you hear ! And so the 
nights pass and the days suc.ceed, until that one comes 
when tears and parting shall be no mor(‘. 

In your diary, as in mine, ther(i arci days maj-ked 
with sadness, not for this year only, hut for all. On 
a certain day — and the sun jxuhaps, sliining ever so 
brightly — the liouse-motlnu* comes down to Inn* family 
with a sad fa-e-e, which scares the children round about 
in the midst of tlnur laughter and pratth^. They may 
have forgotten — but sh(‘, has not — a day whi(*l) came, 
twcmty years ago it may be, and whiidi she r(‘menil)ers 
only too well : the long night-wabdi ; the dreadful 
dawning and the*, rain beating at the pan(‘; tlui infant 
speechless, but moaning in its little crib; and then the 
awful calm, the a\.'ful smile on the sweed cherub face, 
when the cries liav'o ceased, and the little suffering 
breast heaves no more. Then the children, as they 
see !Jieir inother\s face, remember this was the'- day 
on wliich their little brother died. Jt was before they 
were born ; but she remembers it. And as they pray 
together, it seimis almost as if the spirit of the little 
lo; one was hovering round the gronj). So they pass 
away : friends, kindred, the dearest-loved, grown pex)- 
ple, aged, infants. As we go 'ii th(‘ down-hill jour- 
ney, the mile-stones are grave-stomas, and on each 
more and more names are written ; unless haply you 
live beyond ‘man’s common age, when friends have 
dropped off, and, tottering, and feeble, and unpitied, 
you reach the terminus alone. 

In this past year’s diary is there any pi*ecious day 
noted on which you have made a new friend ? This 
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is a piece of good fortune bestowed but grudgingly on 
the old. After a certain age a new friend is a wonder, 
like Sarah’s child. Aged persons are seldom capable 
of bearing friendshipsik Bo you remember how warmly 
you loved Jack and Tom when you were at school ; 
what a passionate regard you had for Ned when you 
were at college, and the immense letters you wrote to 
each other ? How often do you write, now that post- 
age costs nothing ? There is the age of blossoms and 
sweet budding green ; the age generous summer ; 
the autumn when the leaves drop; and then winter, 
shivering and bare. Quick, children, and sit at my 
feet: for they are cold, very cold : and it seems as if 
neither \^lne nor worsted will warm ’em. 

In this past year’s diary is there any dismal day 
noted in which you have lost a friend? In mine 
there is. I do not m‘\in bj dreiith. Those who are 
gone, yon have. Those who departed loving you, 
love you still ; and you love them always. They are 
not really gom^, those dear hearts and true ; they are 
only gone into the next room : and you will presently 
get up and follow them, and yonder door will close 
upon you, and you will be no more seen. As I am in 
this ch(‘erful mood, I will tell you a fine and touching 
story of a doctor which I heard lately. Aoout two 
years since there was, in our or some other city, a 
famous doctor, into whose consulting-room crowds 
came daily, so that they might be healed. Now this 
doctor had a sus])icion that there was something 
vitally wrong with himself, and he went to consult 
another famous physician at Dublin, or it may be at 
Edinburgh. And he of Edinburgh punched his com- 
rade’s sides ; and listened at his heart and lungs ; and 
felt his pulse, I suppose ; and looked at his tongue ; 
and when he had done, Doctor London said to Doctoi 
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Edinburgh, “ Doctor, how long have I to live ? ” And 
Doctor Edinburgh said to Doctor London, Doctor, 
you may last a year.” 

Then Doctor London came borne, knowing that 
what Doctor Edinburgh said was true. And he made 
up his accounts, with man and Heaven, 1 trust. And 
he visited his patients as usual. And he went about 
healing, and ch(Hu*iiig, and soothing and doctoring ; 
and thousands of sick people were beiu'fited by him. 
And he said not a word to his family at home ; but 
liv d .mongst ilnun cheerful and temU'r, and calm, 

d 1 ving ; though he knew the niglit was at hand 
when h should see them and work no more. 

And it was winter time, and tlu^y came and told 
him th.d some man at a distance — very sick, but 
very rich — wanted him; and, though Doctor London 
knew that he wa,s himself at dc^atli’s door, he went to 
the sick man ; for he knew the large fee would be 
good for his children after him. And he died; and 
liis fainil}" never kn(‘w until he was gone, that he had 
been long aware of the inevitable doom. 

This is a cheerful carol for Cliristmas, is it not? 
You see, in regard to these Iloundabout discourses, 
I never know whether they are to be merry or dis- 
mal, My hobby has the, bit in his inouth ; goes his 
own way ; and sometimes trots throiigli a park, and 
sometimes paces by a eeniet('ry. Two days since 
came tlie ])rinter’s little emissary, with a note say- 
ing, ^‘We are waiting for the lioiindabout Taj^er!” 
A Eoundabout ]\a[)er about what or whoiti ? How 
stale it has become, that ]^rinte(] jollity about Christ- 
mas ! Carols, and wassail-bowls, and holly, and mistle- 
toe, and ynl(‘-logs da roinwande — what liea])s of these 
have we not had for years j)ast ! Widl,* year after 
year the season comes. Come frost, come thaw, come 
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snow, come rain, year after year my neighbor the par- 
son has to make his sermons. They are getting to- 
gether the bonbons, iced cakes, Christmas trees at 
Fortnum and Mason’s now. The genii of the theatres 
are composing the Christmas pantoniiiiie, which our 
young folks will see and note anon in their little 
diaries. 

And now, brethren, may I conclude, this discourse 
with an extract out of that great diary, the news- 
paper? I read it but yesterday md it has mingled 
with all iny tlioughts sineti then. Here ar(‘. the two 
paragraphs, wliich appeared following each other : — 

“ Mr. H , the Advoc-ate-Geiienil of Calcutta, has been ap- 
pointed to the post of Legislative Member of the Council of the 
(iovenior-Ceneral 

“ Sir R. S., Agent to the Governor-General for Central 
India, died otx the ^9th of October, of l)ronchitis.” 

Tliese two men, whose different fates are recorded 
in two paragraplis and half a dozen lines of the same 
n(uvspap(u*, were sisters’ sous, hi oikj of the stories 
hy the present writ(*r, a man is described tottering 
“up the sb‘j)S of tlie ghaut,’’ having just parted with 
his child, whom he is despatcdiing to England from 
India. I wrote this, nunembering in long, long dis- 
tant days, such a ghaut, of* riveu-stair, at Calcutta; 
and a day when, down those steps, to a boat which 
was in waiting, came two children, whose mothers 
remained on the shore. One of those ladies was 
never to^see her ])oy more; and lu', too, is just dead 
in India, “of bronchitis, on the 29th October.” We 
wore first-cousins ; ha<l be(ui little playmates and 
friends from tin* time of our birth; and the first house 
in London to which I was taktm, was that of our aunt, 
the motlu'r of his Honor the Member of Council. His 
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Honor was even them a gentleman of the long robe, 
being, in truth, a baby in arms. We Indian cliildreii 
were eonsigned to a school of which our deluded 
paremts had h(‘ard a favorable report, but which was 
govtirncMl by a liorrible little tyrant, who made our 
young lives so miserable that I remember kneeling 
by my little IxmI of a night, and saying, ^^Pray God, 
1 may dream of my mother ! ’’ Thence we went to a 
public school j and my cousin to Addiscombe and to 
India. 

“ For thirty-two years/’ the ])aper says, “ Sir Richmond 
Shakespear faithfully and devotedly served the Government of 
India, and during that period hut onev visited England, for a 
lew mouths and on public duty. In his military capacity he 
saw much serviite, was present in eight general engagements, 
and was badly NNounded in the last. In 18 JO, when a young 
lieutenant, he liad the rare good fortune to be the means of 
rescuing from almost hopeless slaveiy in Khiva 416 subjects of 
the Em])eror of Russia ; and, but two years later, greatly con- 
tributed to the happy r(‘C()Very of our own prisoni*rs from -a 
similar fate in Oahul. Throughout his career this otHcer was 
ever ready and zealous for the public servic-e, and freely risked 
life and liberty in the discharge of his duties. Lord Can- 
ning, to mark his high sense of Sir Richmond ShakespeaFs 
public services, had lately offered liim ti\e (^hief Commissiouer- 
ship of Mysore, which he had acce[)te(l, and was about to 
undertake, when death terminated his career.” 


When he came to London the cousins and play- 
fellows of early Indian days im^t once again, and 
shook hands. Can 1 do anything for fou ? ” I 
remember the kind fellow asking. He was always 
asking that (piestioii : of all kinsimui ; of all widows 
and orphans ; of all the poor ; of young m(*n who 
might need his ])urse or liis service. 1 saw a young 
officer yesterday to whom the first words Sir Kich- 
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mond Shakespear wrote on his arrival in India were, 
^^Caii I do anything for you?” His purse was at 
the command of all. His kind hand was always open. 
It was a gra<‘ious fate which sent him to rescue 
widows and captives. Where could they have had a 
champion more chivalrous, a protector more loving 
and tender ? 

I write down his name in my little book, among 
those of others dearly loved, who, too, have been sum- 
moned hence. And so we meet am^ paL‘t ; we struggle 
and succeed; or we fail and drop unknown on the 
way. As we huive the fond mother’s knee, the rough 
trials of childhood and boyhood begin; and then man- 
hood is upon us, and tin*. l)attl(^ of lif(i, witli its chances, 
perils, wounds, defeats, distinctibns. And Fort Wih 
liam guns are saluting in one man’s honor,^ while the 
troops are firing the ‘last ..dleys over the cither’s 
grave — over the grave of the brave, the gentle, the 
faithful Christian soldier. 


1 W. R. obiit March 22, 1862. 



NOTES OF A WEEK’S HOLIDAY. 


Most of us tell old stories in our families. The 
wife and cliildren laugh for the hundredth time at the 
joke. Tlie old servants (though old servants are 
fewer every day) nod and smile a recognition at the 
well-known anecdote. Don’t tell that story of Grouse 
in the gun-room,” says Diggory to Mr. Hardcastle in 
the play, ^^or I must laugh.” As we twaddle, and 
grow old and forgetful, we may tell an old story ; or, 
out of mere benevolence, and a wish to amuse a friend 
when conversation is flagging, disinter a Joe Miller 
now and tluni ; but the prjictic.c is not quite honest, 
and entails a certain necessity of hypocrisy on story 
hearers and tellers. It is a sad thing, to think that a 
man with what you (*.all a fund of anecdote is a hum- 
bug, more or less amiable and pleasant. What right 
have 1 to tell my ^‘Grouse in the gun-room” over and 
over in the presence of my wife, niotluu’, mother-in- 
law, sons, daughters, old footman or parlor-maid, 
confidential clerk, curatr., or what not ? T smirk and 
go through the history, giving my admirable imita- 
tions of th(^ charae.t(u*s introduced: 1 mimic Jones’s 
grin, Plobbs’s squint, Drowii’s stammer, Grady’s brogue, 
Sandy’s Scobdi accent, to the best of my power: and 
the family j)art oC my audieii(*.(* laughs good-humoredly. 
Perhaps tlu^ stranger, for whost*, amustmient the per- 
formance is give.n, is amused by it and laughs too. 
But this praeiice continued is not moral. This self- 
indulgence on your jnirt, my dear Paterfamilias, is 
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weak, vain — not to say culpable. I can imagine 
many a worthy man, who begins unguardedly to read 
this page, and comes to the present sentence, lying 
back in his chair, thinking of that story which he has 
told innocently for fifty years, and rather piteously 
owning to himself, Well, well, it is wrong ; I have 
no right to call on my poor wife to laugh, my daugh- 
ters to affect to be amused, by that old, old jest of 
mine. And they would have gone on laughing, and 
they ^onld have pretended to b amused, to their 
dying day, if this man had not flung his damper 
over our hilarity.” — 1 lay down the pen, and think, 
<^Are there any old stories which I still tell myself 
in the boscuii of my family ? Have I any ‘ Grouse in 
my gun-room ’ ? ” If there are such, it is because my 
memory fails ; not because I want ai)plaus(‘, and wan- 
tonly repeat myself. Y*'u st*e, iixen with the so-called 
fund of anecdote will not repeat the same story to the 
same individual ; but they do think that, on a new 
])arty, the repetition of a joke (‘.ver so old may be 
honorably tried. 1 meet men walking the London 
street, bewaring the best reputation, men of am^cdotal 
powers : — 1 know such, who very likely will read 
this, and say, Hang the fellow, he means me/” 
And so I do. No — no man ought to t(dl an amicdote 
more than tlirice, let us say, unless he is sure he is 
speaking only to give pleasure to his hearers — unless 
he feels that it is not a mei’e desire for praise which 
makes him open his jaws. 

And is it not with writers as with raconteurs ? 
Ought they not to have their ing(uiuous modesty ? 
May authors t(dl old stories, and how many times 
over ? When I conn*, to look at a ]dace whicdi I have 
visited any time these twenty or tliirty years, I recall 
not tlie pl.'ice merely, but the sensations I had at first 
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seeing it, and which are quite different to my feelings 
to-day. That first day at Calais ; the voices of the 
women crying out at night, as the vessel came along- 
side the pier ; the supper at Quillacq’s and the flavor 
of the cutlets and wine ; the red-calico canopy under 
which I slept ; the tiled floor, and the fresh smell of 
the sheets ; the wonderful postilion in his jack-boots 
and pigtail ; — all return with perfect clearness to 
my mind, and I am seeing them, and not the objects 
which are actually under my 03-68. Here is Calais. 
Yonder is that commissioner I have known this score 
of years. Here are the women screaming and bus- 
tling over the baggage ; the people at the passport- 
barri(u* who take 3-our papers. My good 'people, I 
hardly see you. You no more interest me than a 
dozen orange- women in Coven t Garden, or a shop book- 
keei)er in Oxford Street. But you make me think 
of a time when you were indeed wonderful to behold 
— when the little French soldiers wore white cockades 
in their shakos — when the diligence was forty hours 
going to Paris ; and the great-booted postilion, as sur- 
veyed 1)3'' youthful eyes from the cou])e, with his 
juro 7 iSy his ends of rope for the harness, and his 
clubbed pigtail, was a wondei-iul being, and produc- 
tive of endless amusement. You young folks don’t 
remember the apple-girls who used to follow the dili- 
‘^gence up the hill beyond Boulogne, and the delights 
of tlui jolly road ? In making continental journeys 
with young folks, an oldster may be very quiet, and, 
to outward appearance, melancholy ; but really he 
has gone back to the days of his youth, and he is 
seventeen or (ughteen years of age (as the case may 
be), and is amusing himself with all his might. He 
is noting the horses as they come squealing out of 
the post-house yard at midnight ; he is enjoying the 
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deli(?ioii 3 meals at Bi^auvais and Amiens, and quaffing 
{til Uhitum the i-i(di table-d’hote wine ; he is hail-fel- 
low with the conductor, and alive to all the incidents 
of the road. A man can be alive in 1 860 and 1830 at 
the same time, don’t you see ? Bodily, I may be in 
1860, inert, silent, torpid ; but in the spirit I am walk- 
ing about in 1828, let us say ; — in a blue dress-coat and 
brass buttons, a sweet figured silk waistcoat (which 
I button i-ound a slim waist with perfect ease), look- 
ing at beautiful Ixungs with gi.-, >t sleeves and tea- 
tray hats under the golden chestnuts of the Tuileries, 
or round the Place Veiidome, whert^ the drapeau hlanc 
is floating fro]u the statueless column. Shall we go 
and dine at ‘‘ Bomba rda’s,” near the Hotel Breteuil,” 
or at th(^ Cafe /irginie” ? — Away ! “ Bombarda’s” 
and the Hotel Breteuil ” have been pulled down ever 
so long. They knocked down the poor old Virginia 
Coffee-house ” last year. My spirit goes and dines 
theie. My body, perhaps, is seated with ever so 
many people in a railway-cai-riage, and no wonder 
iny companions find me dull and sihmt. Have you 
read Mr. Hale (.) wen’s P\)ot falls on the Boundary of 
Anotlun* W(n'ld ’’ ? — (My dear sir, it will make your 
hair stand cpiite refreshingly on (Uid.) In that work 
you will read that when genjjlemen’s or ladies’ s])irits 
trav(‘l off a few score or thousand * miles to visit a 
friend, their bodies lie qui(‘t and in a torpid state iff 
their beds or in their ariiMdiairs a,t hoinin So in this 
way, I am absent. My soul whisks away thirty years 
back into the past. I am looking out anxiously for a 
beard. I am getting ])ast the age of loving Byron’s 
poems, and pretend tha,t I like Wordsworth and 
fihidh'y much betbn*. Nothing I eat or drink (in 
reason) disagrees with me ; and I know whom I think 
to be the most lovely cr(\ature in the world. Ah, 
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dear maid (of that remote but woll-reinembered pe- 
riod), aj e you a wife or widow now ? — are you dead ? 
are you thin and withered and old ? — or are you 
grown niueli stouter, with a false front ? and so forth. 

O Eliza, Eliza ! — v^tay, was she Eliza ? Well, I 
protest I have forgotten what your Christian name 
was. You know 1 only met you for two days, but 
your sweet faee is before me now, and the roses 
blooming on it are as fresh as in that time of May. 

Ah, dear Miss X , my timid youth and ingenuous 

modesty would never have allowed me, even in my 
private thoughts, to address you otherwise than by 
your pabuiial luune, but that (though I conceal it) 
I remember perlectly well, and that your dear and 
respected father was a brewer. 

Cahillox. — T was awakened this morning witli 
the chiiiKi which Antwerp cathedral clock plays at 
half-hours. Phe tune has been haunting me. ever 
since, as turn's will. You dr(jss, eat, drink, walk and 
talk to yourself to their tune : their inaudible jingle 
accoin])anies you all day: you n'ad the sentences of 
the pap(‘r to their rhythm. I tri(id uncouthly to imi- 
tate the tune to the- ladies of the family at breakfast, 
and they say it is “the shadow dance of ^Dinorah.”' 
It may be so. I dimly reirn'inbiu* tliat my body was 
%nce present during the performaiuic of that opera, 
whilst my eyes were (dosed, and iiiy intellectual facul 
ties dormant at the bax*,k of the box ; howbeit, I have 
learned that shadow dance from hearing it pealing up 
ever sO high in the air, at night, morn, noon. 

How j)l('asa-nt to lie awake and listen to the cheery 
pea-l ! whilst the old city is asleep at midnight, o1' 
waking up rosy at sunrise, or basking in noon, or 
swept by the scudding rain which drives in gusts over 
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the broad places, and the great shining river; or 
sparkling in snow which dresses up a hundred thou- 
sand masts, peaks, and towers ; or wrapped round with 
thunder-cloud canopies, before which the white gables 
shine whiter; day and night the kind little carillon 
plays its fantastic melodies overhead. The bells go 
on ringing. Quot vivos vocant, inortuos plangunt, ful- 
gura frangunt; so on to the past and future* tenses, 
and for how many nights, days, and years ! Whilst 
the French were pitching tXieiv fulqura into Chass^’s 
citatlel, the bells went on ringing quite cheerfully. 
Whilst the scaffolds were up and guarded by Alva’s 
soldiery, and regiments of penitents, blue, black, and 
gray, punrpd out of church(*-s and convents, droning 
their dirges, and marching to the place of the Hotel 
de Ville, where heretics and rebels were to meet their 
doom, the bells up j^'oruler W'?re, (chanting at their ap- 
pointed half-hours and (quarters, and rang the mauvais 
quart (Theure for many a poor soul. This bell can see 
as fai away as the towers and dykes of Eottordam. 
That one can call a greeting to St. Urmia’s at Brus- 
sels, and toss a recognition to that one at the town- 
hall of Oiulenarde, and remember how after a great 
struggles tln‘,re a hundred and fifty 3^ears ago the whole 
l)lain was covered with tly:* flying French cavalry — 
Burgundy, :nid Berri, a.nd th(f Chevalier of St. George 
flying like the rest. “ What is yonr clamor about 
Oudenarde ? ” says another bell (Bob Major this one 
must be). Be still, thou querulous old dap])er ! 1 

can see over to Hougoumont and St. John. And about 
forty-five years since, I rang all through one Sunday 
in June, when there was such a battle going on in the 
eorn-fi(dds tluu’e, as none of you otluu*s (n’er heard 
tolled of. Yes, from morning servic.e until aft(U’ ves- 
pers, the French and English were all at it, ding-dong.” 
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And then calls of business intervening, the bells have 
to give up their priva.te jangle, resume their profes- 
sional duty, and sing their hourly chorus out of 
“ Dinorah.” 

What a prodigious distance those bells can be 
heard ! I was awakened this morning jfco their tune, 
I say. I have been hearing it constantly ever since. 
And this house wlience I write, Murray sayvS, is two 
hundred and ten miles from Antwerp. And it is a 
week off ; and there is the bell still jangling its 
shadow dance out of Dinorali.” An audible shadow 
you understand, and an invisible sound, but quite 
distinct ; and a plague take the tune ! 

Under the Bells. — Who has not seen the church 
under the bells ? Those lofty aisles, those twilight 
chapels, that cumbersome pul])it with its huge carv- 
ings, that wide gray pavement flecked with various 
light from the jewelled windows, those famous pic- 
tures between the voluminous columns over the altars, 
which twinkle with their ornaments, theiu votive little 
silver hearts, legs, limbs, their little guttering tapers, 
cups of sham roses,' and what not? I saw two regi- 
ments of little scholars creeping in and forming 
square, each in its appoinbid ])lace, under the vast 
roof ; and teachers prdjently coming to them. A 
stream of light from the jewelled windows beams 
slanting down upon each little squad of children, and 
the tall background of the church retires into a grayer 
gloom. Pattering little feet of laggards arriving echo 
through the great nave. They trot in and join their 
regiments, gathered under the slanting sunbeams. 
What are they learning ? Is it truth ? Those two 
gray ladies with their books in their ,hands in the 
midst of these little people have no doubt of the truth 
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of every word they have printed under their eyes. 
Look, through the windows jewelled all over with 
saints, the light comes streaming down from the sky, 
and heaven^s own illuminations paint the book I A 
sweet, touching picture indeed it is, that of the little 
children assembled in this immense temple, which has 
endured for ages, and grave teachers bending over 
them. Yes, the picture is very pretty of the children 
and their teachers, and their book — but the text ? 
Is it the truth, the only truth, nothing but the truth ? 
If I thought so, I would go and sit down on the form 
cum parvuUs^ and learn the precious lesson with all 
my heart. 

Beadle. — Bn<- I submit, an obstacle to conver- 
sions is the intrusion and impertinence of that Swiss 
fellow with the baldric^ — tl:;'- officer who answers to 
the beadle of the British Islands, and is pacing about 
the church with an eye on the congregation. Now the 
Ijoast of Catholics is that their churches are open 
to all ; but ki certain places and churches there tire 
exceptions. At Borne 1 have been into St. Peter’s 
at all hours : the doors are always open, the lamps 
are always burning, the faithful are forever kneeling 
at one shrine or the other. But at Antwerp not so. 
In the afternoon you can gb to the church, and be 
civilly treated ; but you must pay a franc at the side 
gate. In the forenoon the doors are open, to be sure, 
and there is no one to levy an entrance fee. I was 
standing ever so still, looking through the great gates 
of the choir at the twinkling lights, and listening to 
the distant chants of the priests performing the ser- 
vice, when a sweet chorus from the organ-loft broke 
out behind me overhead, and 1 turned round. My 
friend the drum-major ecclesiastic was down upon 
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me in a moment. not turn your back to the 

altar during divine service/’ says he, in very intelli* 
gible English. I take the rebuke, and turn a soft 
right-about face, and listen awhile as the service con- 
tinues. See it I cannot, nor the altar und its ininis- 
trants. We are separated from these by a great screen 
and closed gates of iron, through which the lamps 
glitter and the chant comes by gusts only. Seeing 
a score of childi;en trotting down a side aisle, I think 
I may follow them. I am tired of looking at that 
hideous old pul])it with its grotesque monsters and 
decorations. I sli]) off to the side aisle; but my 
friend the druni-niajor is instantly after me — al- 
most T thought he was going to lay hands on me. 

You mustn’t go there,” says he; “you mustn’t 
disturb the service.” I was moving as quietly as 
might be, and ter paces oft‘ there were twenty chil- 
(h-(‘n ki(‘king and clattering at their ease. I point 
them out to the Swiss. “ They come to pray,” says 
he. “ You don’t (‘ome to pray, you — ” “ When I 

(‘i)m(‘ to i>ay,” says T, “ 1 am welcome,” and with this 
withering sarc,asm, 1 walk out of church in a huff. 
I don’t envy the feelings of that beadle after receiv- 
ing point blank such a stroke of wit. 

Lko T'et.oicits. — ‘Perha])S you will say after this 
T am a ])rejndic(*d critic. 1 see the jnctures in the 
cathedral fuming under the rudeness of that beadle, 
or at the lawful hours and prices, p(\stered by a 
swarm of shabby tout(*rs who conu^ behind me chat- 
tering in bad English, and who would have me see 
the sights through their mean, greedy eyes. Better 
see Kubens anywhere than in a church. At the 
Academy, for example, where you may study him at 
your leisure. But at church ? — I would as soon ask 
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Alexandre Dumas for a sermon. Either would paint 
you a martyrdom very fiercely and picturesquely — 
writhing muscles, flaming coals, scowling captains 
and executioners, swarming groups, and light, shade, 
color most dexterously brilliant or dark ; but in R-u- 
bens I am admiring the performer rather than the 
piece. With what astonishing rapidity he travels 
over his canvas; how tellingly tin-, cool lights and 
warm shadows are made to contrast and relieve each 
other; how that blazing, blowsy neniteiit in yellow 
satin and glittering hair carrh-s down the stream of 
light across the picture ! This is the way to work, 
my boys, and earn a hundred florins a day. 8ee ! I 
am as sure of iny line, as a skatt*r of making his 
figure of eight ! and down with a sweep goes a 
brawny arm or a flowing curl of drapcuy. The 
figures arrange thems(dves <as if by magi(i. The 
paint-pots are exhausted in furnishing brown shad- 
ows. The pupils look wondering on, as the master 
caiveis over the (‘.aiivas. Isabel or JFidena, wife No. 
I or No. 2, are sitting by, buxom, exuberant, ready 
to be paiiit(Hl ; and the children arc* boxing in the 
corner, waiting till they are wantc^d to figure as 
cherubs in the picture. Grave l)nrglu*-rs and gentle- 
folks come in on a visit. There are oyst(‘rs and 
Rhenish always ready on ycfnder table*.. Was there 
ever sueli a painter ? lie has bcjen an ambassador, an 
actual Excellen(*y, and what bettt*.r man could be 
chosen? He s^ieaks all the language's. He*, earns 
a hundred florins a day. Prodigious ! Thirty-six 
thousand five hundred florins a yc^jir. Enormous I 
He rides out to his castle with a score of genth'im'ii 
after him, like the Gov(*rnor. That is his own ])or- 
trait as St. George. You know he is an English 
knight ? Those are his two wives as the two Maries. 
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He chooses the handsomest wives. He rides the 
handsoiiie.st horses. He paints the handsomest pic- 
tures. He gets the handsomest prices for them. 
That slim young Van Dyck, who was his pupil, has 
genius too, and is painting all the noble ladies in 
England, and turning the heads of some of them. 
And Jordaeiis — what a droll dog and clever fellow! 
Have you seen his fat Sileiius ? The master himself 
could not ])aiiit better. And his altar-piece at St. 
Ikivoids ? He can ])aint you anything, that Jordaens 
can — a drunken jollification of boors and doxies, or 
a martyr howling with half Ins skin off. What a 
knowledge of anatomy ! But there is nothing like 
the master — nothing. He can paint you his thirty- 
six thousand five hundred florins’ worth a year. 
Ha\ you heard of what he has done for the French 
Court ? I’rodigious ! 1 can’t look at liubens’s pic- 

tures without fancying I se(i that handsome figure 
swaggering before the canvas.* And Hans Ilcunme- 
liiKjk at ]’>rug('.s ? Have you never seen that dear 
old hosj)ital of St. John, on ]>assiiig the ga-te of which 
you enter into the fifteenth century ? I see the 
wounded soldier still lingering in the house, and 
tended by the kind gray sisttu*s. His little panel on 
its ea,sel is placed at the light. He (*, overs his board 
with the most wondroils, bc^autiful little figures, in 
rolx^s as bright as rubic^s and amethysts. I think he 
must have a magic glass, in which he catches the 
reflection of little cherubs with many-colored wings, 
very little and bright. Angels, in long crisp robes 
of white, surrounded with lialos of gold, come and 
flutter across tlu*. mirror, and he draws them. He 
hears mass every day. He fasts through Lent. No 
monk is more austen^ and holy than , Hans. Which 
do you love best to behold, the lamb or the lion ? 
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the eagle rushing through the storm, and pouncing 
mayhap on carrion j or the linnet warbling on the 
spray ? 

By much the most delightful of the Christopher 
set of Eubens to my mind (and ego is introduced on 
these occasions, so that the opinion may pass only 
for my own, at the reader’s humble service to be 
received or declined), is the “Presentation in the 
Temple : ” splendid in color, in sentiment sweet and 
tender, finely conveying the story. To be sure, all 
the others tell their tale unmistakably — witness that 
coarse “ Salutation,’’ that magnificent “ Adoration of 
the Kings” (at the Museum), by the same strong 
downright hands ; that wonderful “ Comm anion of 
St. Francis,” wlvch, I think, gives the key to the 
artist’s falre better than any of his performances. I 
have passed hours before that* picture in my time, 
trying and sometimes fancying I could understand 
by what masses and contrasts the artist arrived at his 
effec^t. In many others of the pictures parts of his 
method are painfully obvious, and you see how grief 
and agony are produced by blue lips, and eyes rolling 
blood shot with dabs of vermilion. There is some- 
thing simple in the practice. Contort the eyebrow 
sufficiently, and place the eyeball near it, — by a few 
lines you have anger or fiercefiess depicted. Give me 
a mouth with no special expression, and pop a dab of 
ciiriiiine at each extremity — and there are the lips 
smiling. This is art if you will, but a very naive 
kind of art : and now you know the trick, don’t you 
see how easy it is ? 

Tu Quoque. — Now you know .the tri(*.k, suppose 
you take a canvas and see whetlier you can do it? 
There are brushes, palettes, and gallipots full of paint 
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and varnish. Have you tried, my dear sir — you 
who set up to be a connoisseur ? Have you tried ? 
I have — and many a day. And the end of the day’s 
labor ? 0 dismal conclusion ! Is this puerile nig- 
gling, this feeble scrawl, this impotent rubbish, all 
you can produce — you, who but now found Rubens 
commonplace and vulgar, and were pointing out the 
ti’icks of his mystery ? l^ardon, O great chief, fnag- 
nificent master and poet ! You can do. We critics, 
who singer and are wise, can but pry, and measure, 
and doubt, and carp. Look at the lion. Did you 
ever see such a gross, shaggy, mangy, roaring brute ? 
Look at him eating lumps of raw meat — positively 
bleeding, and raw and tough — till, faugh! it turns 
one’s stomach to see him — 0 the coarse wretch I 
Yes, but he is a lion. Rubens has lifted his great 
hand, and the mark he has made has endured for two 
centuries, and we still continue wondering at him, 
and admiring him. Wliat a strength in that arm ! 
Wluit sjdendor of will hidden behind that tawny 
beard, and those honest eyes ! Sharpen your pen, my 
good critic, shoot a feather into him ; hit him, and 
make him wince. Yes, you may hit him fair, and 
make him bleed, too ; but, for all that, he is a lion — 
a mighty, concpicriiig, generous, rampageous Leo 
Belgicus — monarch of llPis wood. And he is not dead 
yet, and I will not kick at him. 

Sir Antony. — In that ^^Pieta” of Van Dyck, in 
the Museum, hav^e you ever looked at the yellow- 
robed angel, with the black scarf thrown over her 
wings and robt* ? What a charming figure of grief 
and bcciuty ! Whaf a pretty compassion .it inspires ! 
It soothes and pleases me like a sweet rhythmic 
chant. See how delicately the yellow robe contrasts 
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with the blue sky behind, and the scarf binds the 
two! If Rubens lacked grace, Van Dyck abounded 
in it. What a consuiuinate elegance ! What a per- 
fect cavali(‘r ! Xo wonder the fine ladies in England 
admired Sir Aiitoiiy. Look at — 

Here the clock strikes three, and the three gen- 
daryies who keep the Musee cry out, ‘^Aliens ! Sor- 
tons ! II est trois heures ! Allez ! Sortez I ” and 
they skip out of the gallery as hax)py as boys running 
from school.. And we must go to* for though many 
stay behind — many Britons with* Murray’s Hand- 
books in their handsome hands — they have paid a 
franc for entrance-fee, you see ; and we knew nothing 
about the franc for entrance until those gendarmes 
with sheathed sabres had driven us out of this 
Paradise. 

But it was good to gt/ and drive on the great quays, 
and see the ships unlading, and by the citadel, and 
woii'ler howaboiits and whereabouts it was so strong. 
We expect a citadid to look like Gibraltar or Ehren- 
breitstein at least. But in this one there is nothing 
to see but a flat jdaiii and some ditches, and some 
trees, and mounds of uninteresting green. And then 
1 remem'ier how there was a boy at school, a little 
dumpy fellow of no personal appearance whatever, 
who could n'h be overcome excej)t by a much bigger 
champioj:, and the immensest quantity of thrasliiiig. 
A perfect citaded of a boy, with a General Chasse 
sitting in that bomb-proof casemate, his heart, letting 
blow after blow come thumping about his head, and 
never thinking of giving in. 

And we go home, and we dine in the company of 
Britons, at the comfortable Hotel du Parc, and we 
have bought a novel apiece for a shilling, and every 
half-hour the sweet carillon plays the waltz from 
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Dinorah ” in tlie air. And we have been happy ; and 
it seems about a month since we left London yester- 
day ; and nobody knows where we are, and we defy 
care and the postman. 

Spookweg. — Vast green flats, speckled by spotted 
cows, and bound by a gray frontier of windmills ; 
shining canals stretching through the green; odors 
like those exlialed from the Thames in the dog-days, 
and a fine pervading smell of clujese.; little trim 
houses, with tall* roofs, and great windows of many 
panes ; gazebos, or summer-houses, hanging over pea- 
green c.anals ; kind-looking, diimpling-fjiced farmers’ 
womeji, with laced ca])s and golden i'ronthds and ear- 
rings ; about the houses and towns which we pass 
a great air of comfort and neatn<‘ss ; a (lueer feeling 
of wonder that ycni can’t und(u*stand wliat your fel- 
low-i)assengers are saying, the tone of whose voices, 
and a I'ertain comfortable dowdiness of dress, are so 
like our own ; — whilst we are rtmiarking on these 
sights, sounds, smells, th(5 little railway journey from 
Rotterdam to the Hague coiiu's to an end. T speak to 
the railway jjorters and hae-kney eoachnuui in English, 
and they reply in their owji language, and it seems 
somehow as if we understood each other perfectly. 
The cjirriage drives to* the handsome, comfortable, 
(dieerful hotel. We sit down a score at the table ; 
and there is one foreigner and his wife, — I mean 
every other man and woman at dinner are English, 
As w(' are close to the sea, and in the midst of end- 
less ennals, we have no fish. We are reminded of 
dear England by the noble prices which we pay for 
wines. I confess T lost my temper yesterday at Rot- 
terdam, where I had to pay a florin for a bottle of ale 
(the water not being drinkable, and country or Bavar 
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rian beer not being genteel enough for the hotel) ; — 
I confess, I say, that my fine temper was ruffled, 
when the bottle of pale ale turned out to be a pint 
bottle ; and I meekly told the waiter that I had 
bought beer at Jerusalem at a less price. But then 
Kotterdam is eighteen hours from London, and the 
steamer with the passengers and beer comes up to 
the hotel windows ; whilst to Jerusalem they have 
to carry the ale on camels’ backs from Beyrout or 
Jaffa, and througli hordes of mn ’Gliding Arabs, who 
evid(intly don’t care for jjale ah3, though I am told 
it is not forbidden in the Koran. Mine would have 
been very good, but 1 cdioked with rag(3 whilst drink- 
ing it. florin for a botth*-, and Lhat bottle having 
the words “ imperial pint,” in bold relief, on the sur- 
face ! It was too much. 1 intended not to say any- 
thing about it ; but 1 rms-^ ?,p(iak. A florin a bottle, 
and that bottle a pint ! Oh, for shame ! for shame ! 
I can’t cork down my indignation ; I froth up with 
fury; I am pale with wrath, and bitter with scorn. 

As we drove through the old city at niglit, how it 
swarmed and hummed witli life ! What a special 
clatter, crowd, and outcry there was in the Jcivvish 
quarter, w]i(*re myriads of young ones were trotting 
about the fishy street ! Why don’t tliey have lamps ? 
We pa.sstHi by canals seemin§ so full that a pailful of 
water more would overflow the place. Tht*. laquais- 
de-2)lace calls out th(3 names of the buildings : the 
town-hall, the cathedral, the arsenal, the synagogmi, 
tlui statue of Erasmus. Get along ! We know the 
statue of Erasmus well enough. We pass over draw- 
bridges by canals where thousands of barges are at* 
roost. At roost — at rest! Shall tve hav(} rest in 
those bedrooms, those ancient lofty bedrooms, in that 
inn where we have to pay a florin for a pint of pa — 
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psha! at the “Kew Bath Hotel” on the Boompjes? 
If this dreary edifice is the New Bath,” what must 
the Old Bath he like ? As I feared to go to bed, 1 
sat in th(^ e.offee-rooin as long as I might ; but three 
young men were iiii])artiiig their private adventures 
to each otlnu’ with such freedom and liveliness that I 
ftdt 1 ought not to listen to their artless prattle. As 
1 put the light out, and felt the bedclothes and dark- 
ness overwhelm me, it was with an awful sense of ter- 
ror — that sort of sensation whicdi I should think 
going down in a diving-bell would give. Suppose 
the apparatus goes wrong, and they don’t understand 
your signal to mount ? Supposes your matches miss 
fire wlnm you wake* ; when you them, when you 
will have to rise in half an hour, and do battle with 
the horrid enemy who crawls on you in the dark- 
ness ? T protest I iievc'r was more surprised than 
when I woke and b('h(‘l<l th(*> light of dawn. Indian 
birds and strang(‘ trees were visible on the ancient 
gilt hangings of th(‘- lofty chaniber, and through the 
windows tlu^ I)Oonipj(‘s and the ships jilong the (piay. 
We Inive all read of deserters binug brought out, and 
made to kiuM*], with their eyes bandaged, and hearing 
th(' word to Fire ” givtui ! J dechire 1 underwent all 
the terrors of execution that nigiit, and wonder how I 
ever escaped unwound ed. 

But il' ever T go to tln^ ‘‘Bath Hotel,” Botterdam, 
again, I am a. Dutchman. A guilder for a bottle of 
j)al(' ale, and that bottle a pint! Ah! for shame — for 
shame ! 

* Mini: Easic tx Mixe Inn. — Do you object to talk 
about inns? It always s(*(‘ms to me to be very good 
talk. Waliei’ Sentt is full of inns. In “Don Quixote” 
and “ Gil Bias ” there is plenty of inn-talk. Sterne, 
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Fielding, and Smollett constantly speak about them 
and, in their travels, the last two tot up the bill, and 
describe the dinner quite honestly ; whilst Mr. Sterne 
becomes sentimental over a cab, and weeps generous 
tears over a donkey. 

How I admire and wonder at the information in 
Murray’s Handbooks — wonder how it is got, and ad- 
mire the travellers who get it. For instance, you 
read : Amiens (please select yoi# towns), sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants. Hotels, etc. — Lion d’Or,” good 
and clean. Le Lion d’ Argent,” so so. “ Le Lion 
Nroir,” bad, dirty, and dear. Now say, there are three 
travidlers — threednn-inspectors, who are, sent forth by 
Mr. Murray on a great commission, and who stop at 
every inn in the world. The eldest goes to the ^^Lion 
d’Or ” — capital house, good table-d’hote, excellent 
wine, moderate charges. The. second commissioner 
tries the Silver Lion ” — tolerable liouse, bed, din- 
ner, bill and so forth. But fancy Commissioner No. 3 
— tlie i)Oor fag, doubtless, and boots of the party. 
He has to go to the “Lion Noir.” He knows he is 
to have a bad dinner — he eats it uncomplainingly. 
He is to have bad wine. He swallows it, grinding his 
wi’ctched teeth, and aware that he will b(^ unwell in 
consequence. He knows he is to have a dirty bed, 
and what he is to expect th«re. He poi)S out the 
candle. He sinks into those dingy sheets. He de- 
livers over his body to the nightly tormentors, he 
pays an (exorbitant bill, and he writes down, “Jjion 
Noir, bad, dirty, dear.” Next day the commission sets 
out for Arras, we will say, and they begin again : “Le 
Cochon d’Or,” “ Le Co(*hon d' Argent,” “ Le Cochon 
Noir ” — and that is poor Boots’s inn, of course. What 
a life that poor man must lead ! What horrors of 
dinners he has to go through ! What a hide he must 
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have ! And yet not impervious ; for unless he is bit- 
ten, how is he to be able to warn others ? JSTo i on sec- 
ond thoughts, you will x>erceive that he ought to have 
a very delicate skin. The monsters ought to troop to 
him eagerly, and bite him instantaneously and freely, 
so that he may be able to warn all future handbook 
buyers of their danger. I fancy this man devoting 
himself to dangcu’, to dirt, to bad dinners, to sour 
win(», to dam]j beds, %o midnight agonies, to extortion- 
ate bills. I admire liim, 1 thank him. Think of this 
champion, who devotes his body for us — this daunt- 
h^ss gladiator going to do battle alone in the darkness, 
witli no other armor than a light hekm^t of cotton, and 
a lorlm of calico. I x>ity and honor him. Go, Spar- 
tacais ! Go, d(‘voted man — to bleed, to groan, to suf- 
fer — and smile in silence as the wild beasts assail 
tln}(‘ ! 

How did I come into this talk ? I protest it was 
the word inn set me off — and here is one, the ^^Hdtel 
de l>elh‘ Vm*,'’ at the Hague, a.s comfortable, as hand- 
some, as (dieerfiil as any 1 (*ver took mine ease in. 
And the Ihivarian beer, my dear friend, how good and 
brisk and light it is ! Take another glass — it re- 
fresh(*s and does not stuiiefy — and then we will sally 
out, and see the town and the jiark and the ])ictures. 

The pr(*ttiest little bcick city, the pleasantest little 
park to ride in, tlui neatest comfortable xieojile Avalk- 
ing about, the canals not unsweet, and busy and pic- 
turesqiu* Avith old-world life. Rows uj^on rows of 
hous(*s, built with the neatest little bricks, with Avin- 
dows fresh x)a.int(‘d, and tall doors polished and carved 
to a nicety. AVhat a x)leasant spacious garden our inn 
has, all sj)a riding with autumn flowers and bedizened 
with statues ! At the end is a row of trees, and a 
summer-house, over the canal, where yqu might go 
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and smoke a pipe with Mynheer Van Dunck, and quite 
cheerfully catch the ague. Yesterday, as we passed, 
they were making hay, and stacking it in a barge 
which was lying by the meadow, handy. Round about 
Kensington Palace there are houses, roofs, chimneys, 
and bricks like these. I feel that a Dutchman is a 
man and a brother. It is very funny to read the news- 
pa-i)er, one can understand it somehow. Sure it is the 
neatest, gayest little city — scoies and hundreds of 
mansions looking like Cheyne Walk, or the ladies^ 
schools about Chiswick and Haclmey. 

Le Gros Tjot. it— To a few lucky men the chance 
befalls of reaching fame at once, and (if it is of any 
profit morituro) retaining the admiration of the world. 
Did poor Oliver, when he was at Leyden yonder, ever 
think that he should paint a little ])icture which should 
secure him tlui apphiuse and pity of all Europe for a 
century after ? He and Sterne drew the twenty thou- 
sand prize of fame. The latter had splendid instal- 
ments during his lifetime. The ladies ..pressed round 
him ; the wits admired him, the fashion hailed the 
suc.c('ssor of Rabelais, (loldsmith’s little gem was 
hardly so valued until later days. Their works still 
form the wonder and delight of the lovers of English 
art; and the pictures of the# Vicar and Uncle Toby 
arc among the maste.rpieces of our English school. 
Here in the Hague Gallery is Paul Potter’s pale, 
eager face, and yonder is the magnificent work by 
which the young fellow achi(;ved his fame. How did 
you, so young, come to paint so well ? What hid- 
den power lay in that weakly lad that enabled him 
to achieve such a wonderful victory ? Could little 
Mozart, when he was five years old, tell you how he 
came to play those wonderful sonatas ? Potter was 
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gone out of the world before he was thirty, but left 
this prodigy (and I know not how many more speci- 
mens of his genius and skill) behind him. The de- 
tails of this admirable picture are as curious as the 
effect is admirable and complete. The weather being 
unsettled, and clouds and sunshine in the gusty sky, 
we saw in our little tour numberless Paul Potters 
— the meadows streaked with sunshine and spotted 
with the cattle, tht#city twinkling in the distance, 
the thunderclouds glooming overhead. Napoleon car- 
ried off tlie i)icture {;inde Murray) amongst the spoils 
of his bow and spear to decorate his triumph of the 
Louvre. If I were a conquering prince, I would have 
this picture certainly, and the Ilaphael Madonna’’ 
from Dresden, and the Titian Assiunption ” from 
Venice, and that matchless Rembrandt of the ‘^Dis- 
S(‘.ction.” The prostrate nations would howl with rage 
as my gendarmes took off the pictures, nicely packed, 
and addressed to Mr, the Dir(*,ctor of my Imperial 
Palace of tin' Louvre, at Paris. This side up])ermost.” 
The Austrians, ITussians, Saxons, Italians, etc., should 
be free to come and visit my capital, and bleat wuth 
tears Ixd’ore the pic-tures torn from their native cities. 
Their ainbassjidors would meekly remonstrate, and with 
faded grins make*, allusions to tlu^ feeling of despair 
occasioned by the absence of the bclovt^l works of art. 
Pah ! I would offer tln'in a piiu'Ii of siniff out of luy 
box as I walked along my gallery, with their Excel- 
lencies cringing after iiie. Zenobia was a fine woman 
and a qm‘('n, but she had to walk in Arm'lian’s tri- 
umj)h. The jjrocede was peu drUcat? E)i nsez dous, 
mon cher vinnsiritr! (Tin*, numpiis says the “ Macaba ’’ 
is delicious.) Wliat a splendor of color there is in 
that cloud ! What a richness, Avhat a freedom of hand- 
ling, and what a marvellous precision ! I trod upon 
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your Excellency’s corn ? — a thousand pardons. His 
Excellency grins and declares that he rather likes 
to have his corns trodden on. Were you ever very 
angry with Soult — about that Murillo which we have 
bought ? The veterrin loved that picture because it 
saved the life of a fellow-creature — the fellow-crea- 
ture who hid it, and whom the Duke intended to hang 
unless the picture was forth(ioming. 

We gave several thousand pounds for it — how 
many thousand? About its merit is a (piestion of 
taste which we will not here argue. If you choose to 
place Murillo in the first class of painters, founding 
his claim upon these Virgin altar-pieces, I am your 
humble servant. Tom Moore painted altar-piec(*s as 
well a,s Milton, and warbled Sacred Songs and Loves 
of the Angels after his fashion. 1 wonder did Wat. 
teau ever try histori(*al subjcMurs ?' And as for Greuze, 
you know that his heads will fetch £1,000, £1,500, 
£2,000 — as much as a Sevres cabaret” of Kose du 
Barri. If cost price is to your (criterion of worth, 
what shall we say to that little receipt for £10 for the 
copyright of Paradise Tjost,” which used to hang in 
old Mr. Kogers’s room ? When living painters, as 
frequently happens in our days, see their pictures 
sold at auctions for four or five times the sums which 
they originally received, are tlfey enraged or elated ? 
A hundred years ago the state of the picture ‘.-market 
was different : that dreary old Italian stock was much 
higher than at present; Rembrandt himself, a- close 
man, was known to be in difficulties. If ghosts are 
fond of money still, what a wrath his must be at the 
present value of his works ! 

The Hague Rembrandt is the greatest and grandest 
of all his pieces to my mind. Borne of the heads are 
as sweetly and lightly painted as Gainsborough ; the 
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faces not ugly, but delicate and high-bred ; the exquis- 
ite gray tones are charming to mark and study ; the 
heads not plastered, but painted with a free, liquid 
brush : the result, one of the great victories won by 
this consummate chief, and left for the wonder and de- 
light of succeeding ages. 

The humblest volunteer in the ranks of art, who 
has served a campaign or two ever so ingloriously, has 
at least this good fortune of understanding, or fancy- 
ing he is able to understand, how the battle has been 
fought, and how tlu^ engaged general won it. This is 
the Khinelander’s most brilliant achievement — vic- 
tory along the whole line. The ^^Night-watch ” at 
Amsterdam is magnificent in parts, but on the side to 
the spectator’s right, smoky and dim. The “ Five Mas- 
ters of the Drapers ” is wonderful for dei)th, strength, 
brightness, massive power. What words are these to 
express a picture ! to d(*-scril)e. a descrij)tion ! I once 
saw a moon riding in tlie sky s(‘ron(dy, attended by 
her sparkling maids of honor, and a little lady said, 
with an air of great satisfaction, I must sketch itP 
Ah, my dear lady, if with an H. B., a bristol board, 
and a bit of India-rubber, you can sketch the starry 
firmament on high, and the moon in her glory, I make 
you my compliment ! 1 can’t sketch The Five 

Drapers ” with any ink^'or pen at ])i’(‘.sent at command 
— but can look with all my eyiis, and be tliankful to 
have seen such a masterpiece. 

They say he was a moody, ill-conditioned man, the 
old tenant of the mill. What does he think of the 
‘^Vander Heist” which whangs opposite his ^^Night- 
watch,” and which is one of the great pictures of the 
world ? It is not ])ainted by so great a man as Rem- 
brandt ; but there it is — to see it is an event of your 
life, Having beheld it you have lived in the year 
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1648, and celebrated tlie treaty of Munster. You have 
shaken tlie hands of the Dutch* Guardsmen, eaten 
from their platters, drunk their Ehenish, heard their 
jokes, as they wagged their jolly beards. The Am- 
sterdam Catalogue discourses thus about it : — a model 
catalogue : it gives you the prices paid, the signatures 
of the painters, a succinct description of the work. 

“ This masterpiece represents a banquet of the civic guard, 
which took jSlace on the 18th June, UW8, in the great hall of 
the ‘ St. Jorirt Doele,’ on the Siiigel at Amsterdam, to celebrate 
the conclusion of the Peace at Munster. The thirty-five 
figures composing tlie ])ictnre are all portraits. 

“ ‘ The Oa])taiu Wjtse’ is ]>lac(*d at the head of the table, 
and attracts our attention first. He is dressed in bla(?k velvet, 
his breast covered with a cuirass, on his head a broad-brimmed 
black hat with white i)liimes. He is comfortably seated on a 
chair of black oak, with a i^slvet cushion, and holds in his left 
hand, sujiportcMl on his knee, a magnificent drinking-horn, sur- 
roumh^l by a St. (Jeovge destroying the dragon, and ornamented 
with olive-leaves. The ca]>tain’s features exyiress cordiality 
and good-humor; he is gras])ing the hand of ‘ Lieutenant Van 
Wavern ^ seated near him, in a habit of dark gray, with lace 
and buttons of gold, lace c.ollar and wristbands, his feet 
crossed, with boots of yellow leather, with large tops, and 
gold spurs, on his head a black hat and dark-brown plumes. 
Belli lid him, at the centre of the ])icture, is the standard- 
bearer, ‘Jaijoh Banning,’ in an easy martial attitude, hat in 
hand, liis^ ’ght hand on his chair, his right leg on his left knee. 
He holds the flag of blue silk, in which the AHrgin is em- 
broidered (such a bilk ! such a flag! such apiece of painting!), 
emblematic of the town of Amstenlam. The banner covers* 
his shoulder, and he looks towards the spectator frankly and 
complacently. 

“ The man behind him is probably one of the sergeants. 
His head is bare. He wears a cuirass, and ye.llow gloves, gray 
stockings, and boots with large tops, and kneecaps of cloth. 
He has a napkin on his knees, and in his hand a piece of ham, 
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a slice of bread, and a knife. The old man behind is probably 
‘ William the Drummer.’ He has his hat in his right hand, 
and ill his left a gold-footed wineglass, filled with white wine. 
He wears a red scarf, and a black satin doublet, with little 
slashes of ytdlow silk. Behind the drummer, two matchlock- 
men are seated at the end of the table. One in a large black 
iaihit, a nnpkin on his knee, a hauftse-col of iron, and a linen 
scarf and collar. He is eating with his knife. The other holds 
a long glass of white wine. Four musketc'ers, with different 
shaped hats, are Ixdiind these, ^ne holding a glass, the three 
others with th(‘ir guns on their should(‘rs Other guests are 
placed hetwe(*n the personage* who is giving the toast and the 
standard-bearer. One with his hat off, and his hand uplifted, 
is talking to another. The second is carving a fowl. A third 
holds a silver ])lat(‘; and another, in tbe background, a silver 
flagon, from which he fills a ciij). The comer behind the cap- 
t{iin is filled by two seated j)erHonages, one of whom is peeling 
an orange. Tw’o others are standing, armed witli hall)erts, of 
whom one holds a jdiiined hat Behind him arc other three 
individuals, one of tliom holding a pew’tcr pet on which the 
name ‘Poock,* tlie landlord, of the ‘ ITot(d Do(*le,’ is engraved. 
At the hack, a maid-servant is coming in with a pasty, 
crowned with a tnrkc*y. Most of the guests arc listening to 
the captain. From an open window in the distance, the 
facades of tw'o houses are seen, suriuoiiiited by stone figures of 
sheep.” 

There, now yon know all about it : now you can go 
hoiuG and paint just sucll another. If you do, do pray 
reiuenilxM’ to paint the hands of the figun's as tliey are 
here depicted ; tliey are as woinhu-ful portraits as the 
faces. None of yonr slim Yan Dyck elegancies, which 
have done duty at the cuffs of so many doublets ; but 
eaedi man with a hand for himself, as witli a face for him- 
self. I blushed for the coarseness of one of the chiefs 
in this great company, that follow behind William 
THK Drummer,” splendidly tattired, sitting full in the 
face of the jmblic ; and holding pork-bpne in his 
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hand. Suppose the Saturday Review critic were 
to come sudd(’iily on this picture ? Ah ! what a shock 
it would give that noble nature ! Why is that knuckle 
of pork not painted out ? at any rate, why is not a 
little fringe of lac.e painted round it ? or a cut pink 
paper ? or could idt a siiudliug-bottle be painted in in- 
stead, with a (irest and a gold top, or a cambric 
pocket-handkerchief, in lieu of the horrid i)ig, with a 
pink coroiK^t in tlie corner ? or suppose you covered 
the man’s lia-nd (whudi is vtn-y coarse and strong), and 
gave him the de(*-ency of a kid glove ? But a pi(‘ce of 
pork in a naked hand ? O nerves and eau de Cologne, 
hide it, hide it ! 

In spite of this lanumtalih*. coarseness, my noble 
sergeant, give me thy hand as nature made it ! A 
great, and famous, and noble handiwork I have seen 
here. Not the greate.^t pi(?turo in tlio world — not a 
work of the highest genius — but a performances so 
groiit, various, and admirabh^-, so shrewd of humor, so 
wise of observation, so hom^st and com])lete of expres- 
sion, that to hav(i seen it has been a delight, and to 
remember it will be a pleasure for days to come. 
Well done, Bartholomeus Vander HeLst ! Brave, mer- 
itorious^ victorious, happy Bartliolomew, to whom it 
has been givtm to produce a mast(u*piece ! 

May 1 ta.ke off my hat and ])ay a respectful comjdi- 
ment to Jan Steen, Es(p ? He is a glorious composer. 
His humor is as frank as Fielding’s. Look at his own 
figure sitting in the window-sill yonder, and roaring 
with laughter ! What a twinkle in the eyes ! what a 
mouth it is for a song, or a joke, or a noggin ! I think 
the composition in some of Jan’s pictures amounts to 
the sublime, and look at them with the same delight 
and admiration which 1 have felt before works of the 
vSry highest style. This gallery is admirable — and 
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the city in which the gallery is, is perhaps even more 
wonderful and curious to behold than the gallery. 

The first landing at Calais (or, I suppose, on any 
foreign shore) — the first sight of an Eastern city — 
the first view of Vcmice — and this of Amsterdam, are 
among the deliglitful sliocks which I have had as a 
traveller, Amsterdam is as good as Venice, with a 
superadded humor and grotesqueness, which gives 
the sight-seer the most singular zest and pleasure. A 
run through IV^kin T could liardly fan(;y to be more 
odd, strange, and yet familiar. This rush, and crowd, 
and prodigious vitality ; this immense swarm of life ; 
these busy waters, crowding barges, swinging draw- 
bridges, piled anci(*iLt gabh\s, spacious ma,rk(*ts teem- 
ing with peo])le; that ever-woiidevful Jews^ quarter; 
that dear old world of painting and the ])ast, yet alive, 
and throbbing, and palj)able — - actual, and yet ])assing 
before you swiftly and strangely as a drc^am ! Of the 
many journeys of this Eoundaboiit life, that drive 
through Amsterdam is to be sp('(dally and gratefully 
remembered. You have never seen the palace of 
Amsterdam, my dear sir? Why, there’s a marble 
hall in that palace that will frightcm you as much as 
any hall in Vathek, or a nightmare. At one end of 
that old, cold, glassy, glittering, ghostly, marble hall 
there stands a throne, on which a white marble king 
ought to sit with his white h‘gs gleaming down into 
the white marble below, and his white eyes looking 
at a gr(^-at white marble Atlas, who bears on his icy 
shoulders a blue globe as big as the full moon. If he 
were* not a genie, and enchanted, and with a strength 
altogether hype rati an t(^an, he would drop the moon 
with a shriek on to the white marble floor, and it 
would splitter into perdition. And the j)a,lace would 
rock, and heave, and tumble; and the waters would 
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rise, rise, rise ; and the gables sink, sink, sink ; and 
the barges would rise up to the chimneys; and the 
water-souchee fishes would flap over the Boompjes, 
where the pigeons and storks used to perch ; and the 
Amster, and the Eotter, and the Saar, and the Op, 
and rJl the dams of Holland would burst, and the 
Zuyder Zee roll over the dykes ; and you would wake 
out of your dream, and find yourself sitting in your 
arm-chair. 

Was it a dream ? it sereins like one. Have we been 
to Holland ? have we heard the chimes at midnight 
at Antwor]) ? Were we really away for a week, or 
have 1-been sitting up in llui room dozing, before this 
stale old fJesk ? H(‘re ’s the d(\sk ; yes. But, if it 
has beem a droam, how cr)uld T have learned to hum, 
that tune (»ut of Dinorah Ah, is it that tune, or 
myself that I am huniniing'^ ? If it was a dream, liow 
comes tills yellow Kotkje des Tai’.leaux i>u Musee 
1)’ Amsteudam ave(; facsimile des Moxoorammes 
before m.e, and this signature of the gallant 

BARTHOLOMEUS VANDER IIELST, fecit, A^ 1648. 

Yes, indeed, it was a delightful little holiday ; it 
lasted a whole week. With the exception of that 
little pint of o,mari allquid at Botterdam, we were all 
very happy. We might liave gone on being happy 
for whoever knows how many days more ? a week 
more, ten days more : who knows how long that dear 
teetotum hapj>iness can be made to spin without 
topjding over ? 

But one of the party had desired letters to be sent 
'poste refit(mt6y Amsterdam. Tlie post-office is hard by 
that a-wful palace where the Atlas is, and which we 
feally saw. 
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There was only one letter, you see. Only one 
chance of finding us. There it was. “ The post has 
only this moment come in,” says the smirking com- 
missioner. And he hands over the paper, thinking 
he has done something tdever. 

Before tlie letter had been ope-ned, I could read 
Come back, as clearly as if it had b(H‘ii painted on 
the wall. It was all over. The spell was broken. 
The sprightly little holiday fairy that had frisked 
and gambolled so kindly beside us for eight days of 
sunshine — or rain which was as cheerful as sunshine 
— gave a parting piteous look, and whisked away and 
vanished. And yonder scuds the postman, and here 
is the old desk. 
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Almost the last words which Sir Walter spoke to 
Lockhart, his biographer, were, “ Be a good man, my 
dear ! and with the last flicker of breath on his 
dying lips, he sighed a farewell to his family, and 
passed away blessing them. 

Two men, famous, admired, beloved, have just left 
us, th('. Goldsmith and the Gibbon of our time.^ Ere 
a few weeks are over, many a critic’s pen will be 
at work, reviewing their lives, and passing judgment 
on their works. This is '‘cview, or history, or 
criticism : only a word in testimony of respect and 
regard from a man of letters, who owes to his own 
proti'ssional labor the honor of becoming acquainted 
witli these two emimuit literary men. One was the 
first ambassador whom the New World of Letters 
sent to the Old. He was born almost with the re- 
public: the 'pater patrliv had laid his hand on the 
child’s h(%ad. He bore AVasliington’s name : he came 
amongst ns bringing the kir«lest sympathy, the most 
artless, smiling good-will. His new country (which 
some people here might be disposed to regard rather 
superciliously) could send us, as he showed in his 
own person, a *g(‘ntlemaii, who, though himself born in 
no very high sphere, was most finisJied, polished, easy, 
witty, qui('t ; and, socially, the e(pial of the most re- 
fined Europeans. If Irving’s welcome in England 

* Wrishiiigtoii Irving died, NovcmlKir 28, 1859 ; Lord Macaulaj? 
died. December 28. 1859. 
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was a kind one, was it not also gratefully remem- 
bered ? If he ate our salt, did he not pay us with a 
thankful hea]*t ? Who can calculate the amount of 
friendliness and good feeling for oui country which 
this writer’s generous and untiring regard for us 
disseminated in his own ? His books are read by 
millions } of his countrymen, whom he has taught to 
love England, and why to love her. It would have 
been easy to speak otherwise than he did : to inflame 
national rancors, which, at the time when he first be- 
came known as a public writer, war had just renewed : 
to cry down the old civilization at the expense of the 
new : to ])oint out our faults, arrogance, shorta^omings, 
and give the republic to infer how umc^\ she was the 
parent state's su[)erior. There are writtuvs enough in 
the Uiiit('d St5it(‘s, honest and otherwise', who preach 
that kind of dcudrine. But the good Irving, the 
peaceful, the. friendl}’, had no place for bitti'rness in 
his heart, and no sclieme but kiiidiK'ss. Uc'ceived in 
England with extraordinary b'uderiH'ss and friend- 
ship (Sc'ott, Southey, Bj'ron, a Jiniidi-ed others have 
boriK^ Avitiu'ss to their liking for him), he was a 
messc'iigev of good-will and peace between his country 
and ours. S(M', friends!” he^xStems to say, ^Hhese 
English are not so wicki'd, rapacibiis, (callous, proud, 
as you ha.V(' l)e(*n taught to belicnae them. 1 went 
amongst tlu m a humble man; won my way by my 
])en ; and, when known, found every hand held out to 
me with kindliiu'ss and welcome. Sc.ott is a great 
man, you iiekiiowledge. Hid not Scott’s King of 
England give a gold medal to liim, and another to 
me, your countryman, and a stranger ? ” 

Tradition in the United States still fondl^^ retains 

1 See his I.ifr iii the iiiu>t iviiiarkiihle “ Dictionary of Authors," 
published latch at IMuladclpliia^ by Mr. Allibone. 
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the history of the feasts and rejoicings which awaited 
Irving on his return to his native country from 
Europe. He had a national welcome ; he stammered 
in his speeches, hid himself in confusion, and the 
people loved him all the better. He had worthily re- 
presented America in Europe. In that young com- 
munity a man who brings home with him abundant 
European testimonials is still treated with respect 
(I have ‘found American writers, of wide-world re- 
]Aitatioii, strangely solicitous alK'ut the opinions of 
(piite obscure Eritish critics, and elated or depressed 
by their judgments) ; and Irving went home medalled 
by the King, di})lomatizt‘d by the University, crowned 
and honored and admired. He had not iu»any way 
intrigued for his honors, he had fairly won them ; 
and, in Irving's instance, as in others, the old country 
wiis glad and eager to, pay ^thcan. 

in America the love and regard for Irving was a 
national sentiment. Party wars mv. perpcdually rag- 
ing there', and are carried on by the pre^ss with a 
rancor and fierceness against individuals which ex- 
ceed British, almost Irish, virulence. It seemed to 
me, during a year’s travel in the country, as if no one 
(iver aimed a blow at Irving. All men held their 
hand from that harmless, friendly f)eaceniaker. I 
had tlie gcx^l fortune to s(h*. Iiim at Kew York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington,^ and remarked 
how in eveny place he was honored and welcome. 
Every large city has its Irving House.” The coum 
try takes pride in the fame of its men of letters. The 

1 At Wasliingtoii, Mr. Irving camo to a lecture given by the 
writer, wliich Mr. Filinore and (U'ncral Pierce, the I*resident and 
I'residont Elect, were also kind enough U> attend together. ** Two 
Kings of Brentforci smelling at one rose,” says Irving, looking up 
with his good-humored smile. 
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gate of liis own chariiiiiig little domain on the beauti* 
fill Hudson lliver was forever swinging before visi- 
tors who came to him. He shut out no one.^ I had 
seen many pi(*-tures of his house, and read descrip- 
tions of it, in both of which it was treated with a not 
unusual Amcuncan exaggeration. It was but a pretty 
little (‘-abin of a place ; the gentleman of the press 
who took not(^s of the place, whilst his kind old host 
was slee])ing, might have visited the whole house in 
a couple of niiimb^s 

And how canic^ it that this house was so small, 
when Mr. Irving’s books were sold by hundreds of 
thousands, nay, millions, when his profits were known 
to be lai'ge, and the habits of life of the good old 
bachelor were notoriously modest and simple ? He 
had loved once in his life. The lady he loved dn^d; 
and he, wliom all the world loved, never sought to 
replace her. I can’t say how much the tliought of 
that tid(dity has touched me. Does not the v(n*y 
cheerfuliu‘ss of his aft(u* life add to the pathos of 
that untold story ? To grieve always was not in his 
nature ; or, wlnm lie had his sorrow, to bring all the 
world ill to condole with him and bemoan it. Di^ep 
and quiet he lays the love of hii$ heart, and buries it; 
and grass and flowers grow over the scarred ground 
in due time. 

^ Mr. Irviijg doscribed to me, with that humor and good-humor 
which lie always kc])t, how, amongst other visitors, a member of 
the British press wlio had carried bis distinguisb(‘d pen to America 
(whore he ein])lo}cd it in vilifying his own <*ouiitrv) came to Sunny- 
side, introduced himself to Irving, partook of his wine and luncheon, 
and in two days descrilxMl Mr. Irving, his house, Ip's nieces, his 
meal, and his manner of dozing afterwards, in a New York paper. 
On another occasion, Irving said, laughing, “ Two persons came to 
me, and one lield me in couvc*rsation whilst the other miscreant 
took jiiy portrait ! *’ 
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Irving had such a small house and such narrow 
rooms, because there was a great number of people 
to occupy them. He could only afford to keep one 
old horse (^whudi, lazy and aged as it was, managed 
once or twice to run away with that careless old 
horseman). He could oid^^ afford to give plain sherry 
to that amiable British ])aragraph-monger from New 
York, who saw the patriarch asleep over his modest, 
blameless cup, and fetched the public into his private 
chamber to look at him. Irving r juld only live vi^ry 
modestly, because the wifeless, childless man had a 
number of children to whom he was as a father. He 
had as many as nine nieces, I am told — I saw two 
of these Icidies at his house — with all of whom the 
dear old man had shared the produce of his labor and 
genius. 

Be a good man, m;, dear?’ One can’t but think 
of these last words of the veteran Chief of Letters, 
who had tasted and tested the value of worldly suc- 
cess, admiration, prosperity. Was Irving not good, 
and, of his works, was not his life the best part ? In 
his family, genth*, generous, good-humored, affec^tion- 
ate, self-denying : in society, a delightful t^-xample of 
comjjlete gentlemanhood ; (piite unsx)oiled by pros- 
perity ; never obscHpiious to the great (or, worse still, 
to the bas(^ .and imuin, as some public men .are forced 
to be in his and other countri(*-s) ; eager to acknowl- 
edge every contemporary’s merit ; always kind and 
affjible to the young members of his calling ; in his 
professional bargains and mercantile dealings deli- 
cately honest .and grateful ; one of the most charm- 
ing masters*^ of our lighttu* la-ngu.age ; the constant 
friend to us .and our nation ; to men of letters doubly 
dear, not for his wit and genius merely, but as an ex- 
emplar of goodness, ])rol>ity, and pure life : — 1 don’t 
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know wliat sort of testimonial will be raised to him 
in his own country, where generous and enthusiastic 
acknowledgment of American merit is never wanting : 
but Irving was in our service as well as theirs ; and 
as they have placed a stone at Greenwich yonder in 
anemory of that gallant young Bellot, who shared the 
perils and fate of sointi of our Arctic seamen, I would 
like to hear of some memorial raised by English writ- 
ers and friends of ](*.tters in alfectionatc^ remembrance 
of the dear and good Washington Irving. 

As for the other writer, whos(‘- d(^parture many 
friends, some few most dearly -loved relatives, and 
multitude's of admiring reader's deplores, our republic 
has already decreed his statue, and he must have 
known that he had earned this posthumous honor. 
He is not a poet and man of letters nuu’ely, but 
citizen, statesman, a great Ibitish worthy. Almost 
from the first moment when he a])])ea,rs, amongst 
boys, amongst college students, amongst men, he is 
marked, and takes rank as a great Englishman. All 
sorts of successes are easy to him : as a lad he goes 
down into the arena ‘with others, and wins all the 
prizes to whieJi he has a mind. A jdace in the senate 
is sti’aightvvay offered to the young man. He takes 
his seat there ; he speaks, when so minded, without 
pai-ty anger or intrigud, but not without j)arty faith 
and a sort of heroic enthusiasm for his cause. Still 
he is poet and philosopher even more than orator. 
That he may have leisure and means to pursue his 
darling studies, he absents himself for a while, and 
accepts a richly-riununerative post in the East. As 
learned a man may live in a cottage or aftollege com- 
mon-room ; but it always setuiuMl to me that ample 
means and re(H)giiized rank were Macaulay’s as of 
riglit. Years ago there was a wretched outcry raised 
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because Mr. Ma^^aulay dated a letter from Windsor 
Castle, where he was staying. Immortal gods! Was 
this man not a fit guest for any palace in the world ? 
or a fit companign for any man or woman in it ? 1 

dare say, after Austerlitz, the old K. K. court officials 
and footmen sneered at Napoleon for dating from 
Schonbninn. But that miserable Windsor Castle ’’ 
outcry is an echo out of fast-retreating old-world re- 
membrances. The jdace of such a natural chief was 
amongst the first of the land ; ‘ nd that country is 
best, according to our l^ritish notion at least, where 
the man of eminence has the best chance of investing 
his genius and intellect. 

If a company of giants were got together, very 
likely one or two of the mere six-feet-six people 
might be angry at the incontestable superiority of the 
very tallest of the par^'y ; and so T have heard somt^ 
London wits, rather peevish at Macaulay’s superi- 
ority, complain that he occaipied too much of the talk, 
and so forth. Now tliat wonderful tongue is to speak 
no more, will not many a man grieve that he no 
longer has the chance to listen ? To remember the 
talk is to wonder : to think not only of the treasures 
he had in his memory, but of the trifles he had stored 
there, and Cvould produce with equal readiness. Al- 
most on tin; last day I had tlie fortune to see him, a 
conversation happened suddenly to spring up about 
senior wranglers, and what they had done in after 
life. To the almost terror of the persons present, 
Macaulay began with the senior wrangler of 1801-2- 
3-4, and so on, giving the name of each, and relating 
his subseqifBnt career and rise. Every man who has 
known him has his story regarding that astonishing 
memory. It may be that he was not ill pleased that 
you should recognize it 5 but to those prodigious in- 
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tellectual feats, whieh were so easy to him, who 
would grudge his tribute of homage ? His talk was, 
ill a word, admirable, and we admired it. 

Of the notices which have appeared regarding Lord 
Macaulay, up to the day when the present lines are 
written (the 9th of January), the reader should not 
deny himself the ph'asure of looking especially at 
two. It is a good sign of the times when such ar- 
ticles as these (I mean the articles in The Times ” 
and Saturday Review ”) appear in our public prints 
about our ])ublic men. They educate us, as it were, to 
admire rightly. An uiiinstructed person in a museum 
or at a concert may pass by without recognizing a pic- 
ture or a passage of music, which the connoisseur by 
his side may show him is a masterpiece of harmony, 
or a wonder of artistic skill. After reading these 
papers you like and res])ect more the person you have 
admired so mhch already. And so with regard to 
Macaulay’s style there may be faults of course — 
what critic can't point them out? But for the nonce 
we are not talking about faults : we want to say nil 
nisi honum. AVell — take at hazard any three jiages 
of tlie ‘‘Essays” or “History;” — and, glimmering 
below the stream of the narrative, as it were, you, an 
average readier, see one, two, three, a half-score of al- 
lusions to other historic facts, characters, literature, 
poetry, with which you are acquainted. Why is this 
epithet used ? Whence is that sijiiile drawn ? How 
does he manage, in two or three words, to paint an in- 
dividual, or to indicate a landscape ? Your neighbor, 
who has Ills reading, and his little stock of literature 
stowed away in his mind, shall detect moib points, al- 
lusions, ha])py tomhes, indicating not only the prodig- 
ious memoiy and vast learning of tliis master, but 
the wonderful industry, the honest, humble previous 
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toil of this great scholar. He reads twenty books to 
write a sentence ; he travels a hundred miles to make 
a line of description. 

Many Londoners — not all — have seen the British 
Museum Libraiy. I speak a coBur ouvert, and pray 
the kindly reader to bear with me. 1 have seen all 
sorts of domes of Peters and Pauls, Sophia, Pantheon, 
— what not ? — and have been struck by none of 
them so much as by that catholic dome in JUooms- 
bury, under wbieli our million v' lumes are housed. 
What peac^e, what love, what truth, what beauty, 
what happiness for all, what generous kindness for 
you and me, are here spread out! It seems to me 
one cannot sit down in that place without a heart full 
of grateful reverence. 1 own to have said my grace 
at the table, and to have thanked Heaven for this my 
English birthright, frer’y to "ptii’take of these bounti- 
ful l) 0 (jks, and to speak the truth I find there. Lin- 
der tlie dome which held Macaulay’s brain, and from 
which his solemn eyes look(*d out on the world but a 
fortnight since, what a vast, brilliant, and wonderful 
store of learning Avas ranged! what strange lore 
would he not fetch for you at your bidding! A vol- 
ume of htw, or history, a book of poc^try familiar or 
forgotten (exc,ept by himself who forgot nothing), a 
novel ever so old, and he had^it at hand. I spoke to 
him once about ^‘Clarissa.” ^^Not read KJlarissa’ !” 
he cried out. ^^If you have onc,e thoroughly entered 
on ^Clarissa’ and are infected by it, you can’t leave 
it. When I was in India 1 x)assed one hot season at 
the hills, and there were the Governor-General, and 
the Secretaljr of Government, and the Conimand(UMn- 
Chief, and their wives. I had ^ Clarissa ’ with me ; 
and, as soon as they began to read, the whole station 
was in a ] mission of excitement about Miss Ilarlowe 
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and her misfortunes, and her scoundrelly Lovelace 1 
The Governor’s wife seized the book, and the Secre* 
tary waited for it, and the Chief Justice could not 
read it for tears ! ” He acted the whole scene : he 
paced up and down the “Athenaeum ” library : I dare 
say he could have spoken pages of the book — of that 
book, and of wliat countless piles of others ! 

In this little pai)er let us keep to the text of n\l 
nisi honum. One paper I have read regarding Lord 
Macaulay says “lie had no heart.” -Why, a man’s 
books may not always speak the truth, but tlu^y speak 
his mind in spite of himself : and it seems to me this 
man’s heart is beating through ev(uy page he penned. 
He is always in a storm of revolt and indignation 
against wrong, craft, tyranny. How he cheers heroic 
resistance ; how he backs and applauds freedom strug- 
gling for its own ; how he hates se.oundrels, ever so 
victorious and successful ; how he recognizes genius, 
though selfish villains possess it ! The critic who says 
Macaulay had no heart, might say that Johnson had 
none : and two men more generous, and more loving, 
and more hating, and more partial, and more noble, 
do not live in our history. Tliose who knew Lord 
Macaulay knew how admirably tender and generous,^ 
and affectionate he was. It was not his business to 
bring his family before tlie th(\atre footlights, and 
call for boucpiets from the gallery as he wept over 
them. 

If any young man of letters reads this little sermon 
— and to him, indeed, it is addressed — 1 would say 
to him, “ Bear Scott’s words in your mind, and ‘ be 

1 Since tlie above was written, I have been informed thfit it has 
been found, on c\aniinii]g Lord Macaulay’s pa})er8^ that ho was in 
the habit of gixiiig away more than a fourth part of his annual 
income. 
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good, my dear.’ ” Here are two literary men gone to 
their account, and, laus Deo, as far as we know, it is 
fair, and open, and clean. Here is no need of apolo- 
gies for shortcomings, or explanations of vices which 
would have been virtues but for unavoidable, etc. Here 
are two examples of men most differently gifted ; each 
pursuing his calling; each speaking his truth as God 
bade him ; each honest in his life ; just and irreproach- 
able in his dealings; dear to his friends ; honored by 
his country ; beloved at his firesid' . It has been the 
fortunate lot of both to give incalculable happiness 
aifd delight to the world, which thanks them in return 
with an immense kindliness, respect, affection. It 
may not be our chance, brother scril:)e, to be endowed 
with such merit, or rewarded with such fame. But 
the rewards of these men are rewards paid to our 
service. We may not "-in tne bfiton or ei)aulettes; 
but God give us strength to guard the honor of the 
flagl 
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A LETTER TO MESSRS. BROADWAY, BATTERY AND CO., 
OF NEW YORK, BANKERS. 

Is it all over ? May up tlie case of instru- 

ments ? Have, we signed oiir wills ; settled up our 
affairs ; pretended to talk and I'attle quite cheerfuUy 
to the women at dinner, so that they should not be 
alarmed; sneaked away uiTd(‘r soim*. })retext, and 
looked at the children sleeping in their beds with 
their little unconscious thumbs in their mouths, and 
a flush on the soi‘t-pillowed clundc ; made every ar- 
rangement with Colonel MaeTurk, who a(;ts as our 
second, and knows the other principal a great deal 
too W(*ll to tJiink he will ev(‘r give in; invented a 
monstrous figment alxnxt going to shoot ])heasants 
with Mac in the morning, so as to soothe the anxious 
fears of tlu*, dear mistress of the house ; early as the 
hour appoiiited for the — the little affair — was, have 
we been awake hours and hours sooner ; risen before 
daylight, with a faint hope, perhai)s, that MacTurk 
might have come to some arrangement with the 
other side; at seven o’clock ((xmfoimd his punctual- 
ity !) heard his cab-wheel at the door, and let him in 
looking perfectly trim, fresh, jolly, and well shaved ; 
driven off with him in the cold morning, after a very 
unsatisfactoiT br(‘akfa,st of coffee^ and stale bread-and- 
butter (whidi choke, soimhow, in the swallowing) ; 
driven off to Wormwood Scrubs in tin* cold, muddy, 
misty, moon shiny morning; step])ed out of the cab, 
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where Mac has bid the man to halt on a retired spot 
in the common; in one minute more, seen another 
cab arrive, from which descend two gentlemen, one of 
whom has a case like MacTurk’s under his arm ; — 
looked round and 'round the solitude, and seen not one 
single sign of a policeman — no, no more than in a 
row in London ; — deprecated the horrible necessity 
which drives civilized men to the use of powder 
and bullet ; — taken ground as firmly as may be, and 
looked on whilst Mac is neatly loa^-iiig his weapons ; 
and when all ready, and one looked for the decisive 
One, Two, Three — have we even heard Captain 
O’Toole (the seciond of the other principal) walk up, 
and say: “Colomd MadTiirk, 1 am desired by my 
principal to declare at this eleventh — this twelfth 
hour, that he is willing to own that he sees he has 
BEEN" WRONG in the dispe.te w>iich Ikis arisen between 
him and your friend ; that h(‘ apologizes for offensive 
expret^sions which he has used in the heat of the quar- 
rel ; and regrets tlu^ courses he has taken ? ” If some- 
thing like this has hai)pened to you, however great 
your courage, you have be(*n glad not to fight ; — how- 
ever accAirate your aim, you have been ple.ased not to 
fire. 

On the sixth day of January in this year sixty-two, 
what hundreds of thousands 1 may say, what mil- 
lions of Englisiimeii, w(u*e in the position of tlio per- 
sonage here sketched — Christian men, 1 hope, shocked 
at the dreadful nec.essity of battle; aware of the 
horrors which the conflict must produce, and yet feeling 
that the moment was come, and that there was no ar 
bitrament left but that of steel and cannon! My 
reader, perhaps, has b(‘.en in America. If he has, he 
knows what good pef)ple are to bt; found there ; how 
polished, how, gcauu-ous, how gentle, how courteous. 
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But it is not the voices of these you hear in the roar 
of hate, (lefiiiiice, folly, falsehood, which comes to us 
across the Atlantic. You can’t hear gentle voices; 
very many who could speak are afraid. Men must 
go forward, or be crushed by the maddened crowd be- 
hind them. I sup])Ose after the perpetration of that 
act of. — wliat shall we call it? — of sudden war, 
which Wilkes did, and Everett approved, most of us 
believed that battle was inevitable. Who has not 
read the American papers for six weeks ])ast? Did 
you ever think tlie United States Government would 
give up those Commissioners ? I never did, for my 
part. It seems to me the United States Government 
have done the most courageous a(*.t of th(* war. Before 
that act was done, what an excitement prevailed in 
London ! In every Club there was a Parliament sit- 
ting in p(‘rinanenc(* : in every domestic gathering this 
subject was sure to form a main part of the talk. 
Of course I have seen many peo],le who have travelled 
in America, and Iieard them on this matter — friends 
of the South, friends of the North, Irieiids of peace? 
and Anuu’ican stockholders in plenty. — “ They will 
never give uj) the ]nen, sir,” that was the opinion on 
all sides ; and, if they would not, we knew what was 
to happen. 

For weeks past this nightmare of war has been 
riding us. The City was already gloomy enough. 
When a great domestic grief and misfortune visits the 
chief person of the State, the heart of the peoi)le, too, 
is sad and awe-stricken. It miglit be this sorrow and 
trial were hut presages of grea.ter trials and sorrow to 
come. What if the sorrow of war is to be added to 
the other calami ty ? Such forebodings have formed 
the theme of many a man’s talk, and darkened many 
a fireside. Then came the rapid orde^rs for ships to 
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am and troops to depart. How many of us have had 
to say farewell to friends whom duty called away 
with their regiments; on whom we strove to look 
cheerfully, as we shook their hands, it might be for 
the last time ; and .whom our thoughts depicted, tread- 
ing the snows of the immense Canadian frontier, 
where their intrepid little band might have to face 
the assaults of other enemies than winter and rough 
weather ! I went to a play one night, and protest I 
hardly know what was the entertain. aeut which passed 
before my eyes. In the next stall was an American 
gentleman, who knew me. ^‘Good heavens, sir,^^ I 
thought, is it decreed that you and 1 are to be au- 
thorized to murder each other next week ; that my 
people shall be bombarding your cities, destroying 
your navies, making a hideous desolation of your 
coast; that our peaceful froiicier shall be subject to 
fire, rapine, and murder?’ will never give 

up the men,” said the Englishman. They will never 
give up tin*, men,” said th<‘ AiiH‘ri(*.an. And the 
Christmas piece which thci a(*toi’s \VtU*e ] haying jiro- 
e, ceded like a piece in a di’cam. To iuak(^, the grand 
comic performance doubly comi(‘, my ladglibor pres- 
ently informed me how one of the best IVi^nids I laid 
in America — the most hospitable, kindly, amiable of 
men, from whom I had twice received the warmest 
welcome and the most delightful hospitality — was a 
prisoner in Fort Warren, on (diarges by which his 
life perhaps might be j*isked. I think iiiat was tlit* 
most dismal Christmas fun whicli these e}(is esan- 
looked on. 

Carry out that notion a little farther, and dejhct 
ten thousand, a hundred thousand homes in England 
saddened by the thought of the coming calamity, and 
oppressed by the pervading gloom. My next-door 
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neighbor perlia])s has parted with her son. Now the 
ship ill which he is, with a thousand brave comrades, 
is ploughing through the stormy midnight ocean. 
Presently (under the flag we know of) the thin red 
line in which her boy forms a sjieck, is winding its 
way through the vast Canadian snows. Another 
neighbor’s boy is not gone, but is expecting orders to 
sail; and some one else, besides the circle at home 
maybe, is in ])rayer and terror, thinking of the sum- 
mons which calls the young sailor away. Ily firesides 
modest and si)len(lid, all over the three kingdoms, that 
sorrow is ke.e])ing watch, and myriads of hearts beating 
with that thought, Will they give up the men ? ” 

I don’t know how, on tlie first day after the capture 
of the Southern Commissioners was announced, a 
rumor got abroad iji London that the taking of the 
men was an act ac.cordiiig to law, of which our nation 
could tak(^ no notice, it was said th.at the law au- 
thoriti(‘s liad so dechm^d, and a v(‘ry noble testimony 
to tlie h)[faltij of JCnglishnum, I think, was shown by 
the instant submission of high-sj)irited gentlemen, 
most keenly feeding that the nation had been subject 
toa c-oarse outrage, who were sihmt when told that the 
law was with the aggrt*.ssor. ^ The relief which pres- 
ently canu', when, after a pause of a day, we found 
that law was on oiir side, was indescribable. The 
nation mhjht then take notice of this insult to its 
honor. Never were peo])le more eager than ours 
when they found they' had a right to reparation, 

T have t;ilk(‘d during the last week with many 
English holders of American securities, who, of 
course, have been aware of the threat held over 
them. ^‘England,” says the “New York Herald,” 
“ cannot afford to go to war with us, for six hundred 
millions’ worth of American stock is owned by British 
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subjects, which, in event of hostilities, would be confis- 
cated; and we now call upon the Companies not to 
take it off their hands on any terms. Let its forfeiture 
he held over England as a weajoon in terrorem. British 
subjects have two or three liimdred millions of dollars 
invested in shipping and ('ther property in the United 
States. All this property, together with the stocks, 
would be seized, amounting to nine hundred millions 
of dollars. Will England incur this tremendous loss 
for a mere abstraction ? ’’ 

Whether mere abstraction^’ here means the 
abstraction of the two Southern Commissioners from 
under our flag or the abstract idea of injured honor, 
which seems ridiculous to the Herald,” it is needless 
to ask. 1 have spoken with many men who have 
money invested in the Stab's, but I declare I have not 
met one English gentb man ‘whom the publication of 
this threat has influenced for a moment. Our people 
have nine hundred millions of dollars invested in the 
United States, have tlu'y ? And the ‘^Herald ” calls 
upon the Companies ” not to take any of this debt off 
our hands. Let us, on our side, entreat the English 
press to give this announcement every publicity. Let 
us do evf rything in our power to make this ‘‘ call upon 
the Americans” well known in England. I hoi)e Eng- 
lish newsi>aper editors will -jn-int it, and print it again 
and agabi. it is not we who say this of American 
citizens, but American citizens who say this of them- 
selves. ‘‘Bull is odious. We can’t bear Bull. He 
is haughty, arrogant, a braggart, and a blusterer ; and 
we can’t bear brag and bluster in our modest and de- 
corous country. We hate Bull, and if he quarrels 
with us on a point in which we are in the wrong, we 
have goods of his in our custody, and we will rob 
him ! ” Suppose your London banker saying to you, 
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Sir^ I have always thought your mannets disgusting, 
and your arrogance insupportable. You date to 
complain of my conduct because I have wrongfully 
imprisoned Jones. My answer to your vulgar inter- 
ference is, that I confiscate your balance ! ’’ 

What would be an English merchant’s character 
after a few such transactions ? It is not improbable 
that the moralists of the Herald ” would call him 
a rascal. Why have the United States been paying 
seven, eight, ten per cent for money for years past, 
when the same commodity can be got elsewhere at 
half that rate of interest? Why, because though 
among the richest proprietors in the world, creditors 
were not sure of them. kSo the States have hod to 
pay eighty millions yearly for the use of money 
whi(di would cost other borrowers but thirty. Add 
up this item of extra interest alone for a dozen 
years, and see what a prodigious penalty the States 
nave been paying for reimdiation here and there, for 
sharp practice, for doubtful crcnlit. Suppose the 
peace is kept between us, the remembrance of this 
last threat alone will cost the States millions and 
millions more. If they must have moiu^y, we must 
have a greater int(‘rest to insure our jeopardized capi- 
tal. Do American Companies want to borrow money 
— as want to borrow they will ? Mr. Brown, show 
the gentleman that extract from the ^^New York 
Herald,” which declares that the United States will 
confiscate private pro})erty in the event of a war. As 
the country newspai)ers say Please, country papers, 
copy this paragraph.” And, genthmion in America, 
when the honor of your nation is called in question, 
please to rcimmiber that it is the American press 
which glories in announcing that you are prepared 
to be rogues. 
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■ And when this war has drained uncounted hun- 
dreds of millions more out of the United States ex* 
chequer, will they be richer or more inclined to pay 
debts, or less willing to evade them, or more popular 
with their creditors, or more likely to get money 
from men whom they deliberately announce that they 
will cheat? 1 have not followed the “Herald” on 
the “ stone-ship ” question — that great naval victory 
appears to me not less horrible and wicked than 
suicidal. Block the harbors f' rever ; destroy the 
inlets of the commerce of the world ; perish cities, — 
so that we may wreak an injury on them. It is the 
talk of madmen, but not the less wicked. The act 
injures ilie whole Bepublic ; but it is perpetrated. 
It is to deal harm to ages hence ; but it is done. The 
Indians of old used to bum women and their unborn 
children. This stone ’>hip ousiness is Indian warfare. 
And it is performed by men who tell us every week 
that they are at the head of civilization, and that the 
Old World is decrepit, and cruel, and barbarous as 
compared to theirs. 

The same politicians who throttle commerce at its 
neck, and threaten to confisciate trust-money, say that 
when the war is over, and the South is subdued, then 
the turn of the old country will come, and a direful 
retribution shall be taken fof our conduct. This has 
been the cry all through the war. “We should have 
conquered the South,” says an American paper wliudi 
I read this very day, “ but for England.” Was there 
ever such puling heard from men who have an army 
of a million, and who turn and revile a people who 
have stood as aloof from their contest as we have 
from the war of Troy ? Or is it an outcry made* with 
malice ‘prepense? And is the song of the “New 
York Times ” a variation of the “Herald” tune ? — 
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The conduct of the British in folding their arms’ 
and taking no part in the fight, has been so base that 
it lias caused the prolongation of the war, and occa- 
sioned a prodigious expense on our part.^ Therefore, 
as we have British property in our hands, we etc., etc.’’ 
The lamb troubled the water dreadfully, and the 
wolf, ill a righteous indignation, confiscated ” him. 
Of course we have heard that at an undisturbed time 
Grreat Britain, would never have dared to press its 
claim for redress. Did the United States wait until 
we were at peaces with France before they went to 
war with us last ? Did Mr. Seward yield the claim 
which he confesses to be just, until he himself was 
menaced with war ? How long were the Southern 
gentlemen kept in 2)rison ? What caused them to be 
set free ? and did the Cabinet of Washington see its 
error before or after the demand for redress ? ^ The 
cai)tor was feasted at Boston, and the captives in 
prison hard by. If the wrong-doer was to be pun- 

1 “ At the begiiiuhig of December the British fleet on the West 
Indian station inount(*(l 850 guns, and comprised §ve liners, ten 
first-class frigat(*s, and sevcnto(;n powerful corvettes ... In little 
more tlian a month the fleet available for operations on the Amer- 
ican shore had been more than doubled. Tlie reinforcements pre- 
pared at tiie vaj’ions dockyards included two liiie-of-battle ships, 
twenty-nine magnificent frigates — such as the ‘Shannon,’ the 
‘ Sutlej,’ the ‘ Kuryaliis,' the ‘ Orlando,’ the ‘ Galatea ; ’ eight 
corvettes armed like the frigates in part, with 100 and 40 poumler 
Armstrong guns ; and the two tremendous iron-eased ships, the 
‘ Warrior ’ and the ‘ Black Prince ; ’ and their smaller sisters the 
‘ Resistance ’ and the ‘ Defence.’ ’Phere was work to be done which 
might have delayed tlie commission of a few of these ships for 
some weeks longer ; but if the United States had chosen war in- 
stead of peace, the blockade* of their coasts would Ijave been sup- 
ported by a sUnim fleet of mon* than sixty splendid slumps armed 
with 1,800 guns, many of them of the heaviest and most effective 
kind,” — jSdtnrdat/ Heuivw : Jan. 11. 
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ished, it was Captain Wilkes who ought to have gone 
into limbo. At any rate, as the Cabinet of Wash- 
ington could not give its approbation to the com- 
mander of the ^ San J aciiito,’ why were the m(?n not 
sooner set free To sit at the Tremont House, and 
hear the captain after dinner give his opinion on in- 
ternational law, would have been btdter sport for 
the piisoners than the grim salle-a^manger at Fort 
Warren. 

1 read in the commercial vs brought by the 

Teutonia,” and imblislied in London on the ])r(*s(‘nt 
13th January, that the ])ork market was generally 
quiet on the 29th December last; that lard, though 
with moit* a(;tivity, was heavy and decidedly lower , 
and at Philad(d^)hia, whiskey is steady and stocks 
linn. Stocks are firm : that is a. comfort for the 
English holders, and "he cdufi'se>ating process r(‘enni' 
mended by the Herald is at least defern^d. I>ut 
])re^ently comes an announcement which is not quitch 
so (', Inhering : — “Tlie Saginaw Central Railway C( mi' 
pany (let us call it) has ]K)stponed its January divi- 
dend on account of the disturbed condition of public 
affairs.” 

A la hontie heure. The l:)ond and share holders of 
the Saginaw must look for loss and depression in 
times of ’vvar. Tliis is one ftf war’s dreadful taxes 
and nec^^ssities ; and all sorts of innocent people must 
suffer by the misfortune. The corn was high at 
Waterloo when a hundred and fifty thousand imm 
came and tranijded it down on a Sabbath morning. 
There was no help for that f*al;imity, and the Bedgian 
farmers lost their cro])s for the year. Pcuhaps I am 
a farmer myself — an innocent ; ;iiid instt'ad 

of being able to get to chnr.'di with my family, have 
to see squadrons of Fniindi dragoons thundering u])on 
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my barley, and squares of English infantry forming 
and trampling all over my oats. (By the way, in 
writing of “Panics,” an ingenious writer in the 
“ Atlantic Magazine ” says that the British panics at 
Waterloo were frequent and notorious.) Well, I am 
a Belgian peasant, and 1 see tlie British running 
away and the French cutting the fugitives down. 
What have I done that these men should be kicking 
down my peaceful harvest for me, on which I counted 
to pay my rent, to feed my horses, my household, my 
(ihildren ? It is hard. But it is tlie fortune of war. 
But suppose the battle over; tlie Frenchman says, 
“ You scoundrel ! why did you not take a part with 
me ? and why did you stand like a double-faccHl 
traitor looking on ? 1 should hav(^ won the battle 
but for you. And I hereby confiscate the farm you 
stand on, and you and your family may go to the 
workhouse.” 

The New York press holds this argument over 
English people in terrorem, “ W(‘ Americans may 
be ever so wrong in the matter in dispute, but if you 
push us to a war, we will confiscate your English 
property.” Very good. It is peace now. Confidence 
of course is restored between us. Our eighteen hun- 
dred peace commissioners have no occasion to open 
their mouths ; and the kittle qu(‘stion of confis(*ation 
is postponed. M(‘ssrs. Battery, Broadway and (yO., of 
New York, have the kindness to sell my Saginaws 
for what they will fetch. 1 shall lose half my loaf 
very liktdy ; but for the sake*, of a quiet life, let us 
give up a certain quantity of farinaceous food ; and 
half a loaf you know, is better than no bread 
at all 



THE NOTCH ON THE AXE : A STORY 
A LA MODE. 

PART I. 

Every one remembers in th^ Fourth Book of the 
immortal poem of your Blind Bard (to whose sightless 
orbs no doubt (llorious Shapes were ai)parent, and 
Visions Celestial), how Adam discourses to Kve of 
the Brigiiu Visitors who hovered round tlieir Eden — 

* Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 

Unseen, both wh(‘n we w;vkp and when we sleep.’ 

^‘^How often, ^ says Father Adam, ^from the steep 
of echoing hill or thicket, hav(‘. we heard celestial 
voices to the niidniglit air, sole, or responsive to each 
other’s notes, singing!’ After the Act of Disobe 
dience, when the erring ])air froiri Tkhui took tlieir 
solitary way, aud went forth to toil and trouble on 
common earth — though the Glorious Ones no long(ir 
were visible,, you cannot say ^hey wc're gone. It was 
not tluit tin*. Bright Ou(*s were absent, but that the 
dim eyes of rebel man no longer could see them. 
In your chamber hangs a picture of one whom you 
never knew, but whom you hav(* long held in t<md(*r- 
est regard, and who was ])a,inted for you by a friend 
of mine, the Knight of Plympton. She communes 
with you. She siiiil(*s on you. When your s})irits 
are low, her bright eyes shine on you and (dieer you. 
Her innocent sweet smile is a caress to you. She 
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never fails to soothe you with her speechless prattle. 
You love her. She is alive with you. As you extin- 
guish your candle and turn to sleep, though your eyes 
see her not, is she not there still smiling As you 
lie in the night awake, and thinking of your duties, 
and the morrow’s inevitable toil oj)pressing the busy, 
weary, wak(;ful brain as with a remorse, the crackling 
fire flttshes up for a moment in the grate, and she is 
there, your little lleauteous Maiden, smiling with her 
sweet eyes ! When moon is down, when fire is out, 
when curtains are drawn, when lids are closed, is she 
not there, the little Beautiful Ohe, though invisible, 
present and smiling still ? Friend, the Unseen Ones 
are rouml about us. Does it not seem as if the time 
were dj*awing near when it shall be given to men to 
behold them ? ” 

The [)rint of which my friend spoke, and which, 
indeed, hangs in my room, though he has never been 
there, is that charming little winter piece of Sir 
Joshua, ri^pr(\senting the little Lady Caroline Mon- 
tague, afterwards Duchess of Buccleuch. She is 
repr(‘S(‘nt(Hl as standing in the midst of a winter 
landscape, wrapped inpinuif and cloak; and she looks 
out of her i)icture with a smilt so exquisite that a 
Herod could not see her without being charmed. 

‘^1 b(^g your pardon, Mr. Pinto,” I said to the per- 
son with whom I was conversing. (I wonder, by the 
way, tliat 1 was not surprised at his knowing how fond 
I am of tliis i)rint.) “ You s])oke of the Knight of 
Plymj^ton. Sir Joshua died, 1792 ; and you say he 
was your dear friend ? ” 

As I spoke I chanced to look at M r. Pinto ; and then 
it suddenly struck me : Gracious powers ? Perhaps 
you are a hundred years old, now I think of it. You 
look more than a hundred. Yes, you may be a thou- 
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sand years old for wliat I know. Your teeth are false. 
One eye is evidently false. Can I say that the other 
is not ? If a man’s a[;e may be calculated by the 
rings round his eyes, this man may be as old as 
Methuselah. He has no beard. He wears a large 
curly glossy brown wig, and his eyebrows are painted 
a deep olive-green. It was odd to hear this man, this 
walking mummy, talking sentiment, in the.se queer 
old chambers in Shepherd’s Inn. 

Pinto passed a yellow bandann.j handkerchief over 
his awful white teetl^and kept his glass eye steadily 
fixed on me. ‘‘Sir Joshua’s friend ?” said he (you 
perceive, eluding my direct question). “Is not every 
one that knows his ])ietures Jleynolds’s friend ? Su])- 

pose I tell you tliat 1 have been in his i)ainting room 
scores of times, and that his sist<u‘ The has made me 
tea, and his sister Tody has made cofiee for nn^ ? 
You will only say I am an old ombog.” (Mr. Pinto, I 
remcp‘k(*d, spoke all languages with an a(*cent (Mpially 
foreign.) “Supposes I tell you that I knew Mr. Sam 
Johnson, and did not like him ? that I was at that 
very ball at Madame Cornelis’, which you ha,ve mem 
tioiied in om^ of your little — what do you call tlnmi ? 
— -bah ! my memory b(‘gins to fail me — in one of your 
little Whirligig Papews ? Su|y)Ose I tell you that Sir 
Joshua luis b('en h(*rc, in this very room ? ” 

“ Have you, then, had these ai)a,rtnients for — more 
— than — seventy years ? ” I asked. 

“ They look as if th(‘y had not been swc])t for that 
time — don’t they ? Hey ? I did not say that f had 
them fof seventy years, but that Sir Joshua has 
visited me here.” 

“When?” I asked, eying the man sternly, for I 
began to think he was an impostor. 

He answered me with a glance still more stf'rn ' 
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^^Sir Joshua Reynolds was here this very morning, 
with Angelica Kaufmann and Mr. Oliver Goldschmidt. 
He is still very much attached to Angelica, who still 
docs not care for him. Because he is dead (and I was 
in the fourth mourning coach at his funeral) is that 
any reason why he should not come back to earth 
again ? My good sir, you are laughing at me. lie 
has sat maii}^ a. time on that very chair wliicli you are 
oc.cupying. There are several spirits in the room now, 
whom you cannot see. Excuse me.” Here lie turned 
round as if he was addri*.ssing somebody, and began 
rapidly speaking a language unKiiown to me. '^It is 
Arabic,’’ hit said ; a bad patois 1 own. I learned 
it in Barbary, wlien T was a prisoner amongst the 
Moors. In anno 1G09, bin ick aldus ghekledt gheg- 
haen. Ha ! you doubt me : look at me well. At 
least I am like — ” 

Perliaps some of my readers may remember ray 
description of a ihcture which J eo2)i('d from an old 
sjiooii now in my jiossession. As 1 looked at Mr. 
Pinto I do declare he looked so like the figure on that 
old ])iec,e’of ])late that I started and felt very uneasy. 

‘‘ Ha ! ” said he, laughing through his false teeth 
(I deidare they wej-e false — I could see utterly tooth- 
less gums working up and down behind the jiiiik 
coral), ^^you see 1 wore a beard den ; I am shafed 
now ; perhaps you tink 1 am a sjjoon, Ila, ha ! ” 
And as he lauglu'd he gave a cough which I thought 
would havi' (ioughed his teeth out, his glass eye out, 
liis wig off, his very head off* ; but he stojijied this con- 
vulsion by stunqiing across the room and seizing a 
little botth’. of briglit pink medicine, wdiich, being 
opened, sjiread a singular acrid aromatic odor through 
the apartment ; and I thought 1 saw — but of this I 
cannot take an affirmation — a light green and violet 
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flame flickering round the neck of the phial as he 
opened it. By the way, from the peculiar stumping 
noise which he made in crossing the bare-boarded 
apartment, I knew at once that my strange entertainer 
had a wooden leg. Over the dust which lay quite 
thick on the boards, you could see the mark of one 
foot very neat and pretty, and then a round O, 
which was naturally the impression made by the 
wooden stump. I own 1 had a tpieer thrill as I saw 
that mark, and felt a secret comfort that it was 
not do mm. 

In this desolate ftjjartment in which Mr. Pinto had 
invited me to see him, there were three chairs, one 
bottomless, a little table on which you might put a 
breakfast-tray and not a single other article of furni- 
ture. In th(^ next room, the door of whi(*>h was open, 
I could see a magnitioent j^ilt dressing-case, with some 
splendid diamond and ruby shirt-studs lying by it, 
and a (jhest of drawers, and a cupboard apparently 
full of clothes. 

liemembering him in Baden-Badon in great mag- 
nificence, I wondered at his present denuded state. 

You have a house elsewhcme, Mr. Pinto ? I said. 

Many,” says he. 1 have apartments in many 
cities. T lock dem uji, and do not carry mosh logish.” 

1 tlu n remembered that#his apartmtmt at Baden, 
where I first met him, was bare, and had no bed in it. 

There is, then, a sleeping-room beyond ? ” 

^^This is the sleeping-room.” (He pronounces it 
dis. Can this, by the way, give any clue to tlie 
nationality of this singular man ?) 

^^If you sleep on these two old chairs you have 
a rickety couch; if on the floor, a dusty one.” 

Suppose I sleep up dere ? ” said this strange man, 
and he actually pointed up to the ceiling. I thought 
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him mad, or what he himself called ombog.” 
know. You do not believe me ; for why should I de- 
cei ve you ? I came but to propose a matter of busi- 
ness to you. I told you 1 could give you the clue to 
the mysteiy of the Two Children in Black, whom you 
met at Baden, and you came to see me. If I told you* 
you would not believe iiu^. What for try and convinz 
you ? Ha hey ? ” And he shook his hand once, 
twice, thrice, at me, and glared at me out of his eye in 
a peculiar way. 

Of what happened now I protest I cannot give an 
accurate account. It seemed to me that there shot a 
flame from his eye into my brain, whilst behind his 
glass eye there was a green illumination as if a candle 
had been lit in it. It schemed to me that from his 
long lingers two (juiv(‘ring flames issued, sputtering, 
as it were, whic*h i)en(‘tra,ted nn*, a.nd forced me back 
into one of the chairs — the brolum one — out of 
whieli I had much diliiculty in scrambling, when Ibe 
strange glamour was en(l(‘d. It seemed to me that, 
when I was so fixed, so trajisfix(‘d in the broken chair, 
the man floated u]) to the ctdling, crossed his legs, 
folded his arms as if he was lying on a sofa, and 
grinned down at me. When I eaiue to myself he was 
down from the ceiling, and, taking me out of tlni 
brok(‘n cane-bottonu'd chair, kindly (‘nongh — “Bali ! ” 
said he, “it is the siindl of my medi(’ine. It often 
gives the V(u*tigo. I thought you would have had a 
little lit. Come into the oi>en air.” And we went 
down the steps, ami into Shc])her(rs Inn, where the 
setting sun was just vshining on the statin' of Shep- 
herd j the laundresses were fcrai])sing about; the 
porters were leaning against the railings; and the 
clerks were jilaying at marbles, to niy inexprt'ssible 
consolation. 
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" You said you were going to dine at the ‘ Gray’s- 
inn Coffee-house/ he said. I was. I often dine 
there. There is excellent wine at the ‘‘Gray’s-inn 
Coffee-house;’’ but I declare I never said so. I 
was not astonished at his remark; no more aston- 
ished than if I was in a dream. Perhaps I was in a 
dream. Is life a dream ? Are dreams facts ? Is 
sleeping being really awake ? I don’t know. 1 tell 
you I am puzzled. 1 have read “The Woman in 
White/’ “ The Strange Story ” — lot to mention that 
story “Stranger than Fiction*’ in the “ Cornhill 
Magazine” — that story for which three credible 
witnesses are ready to vouch. I have had messages 
from the <lead ; and not only from the dead, but from 
people who nevvr existed at all. E own I am in a 
state of much bewilderment: but, if you xdease, will 
proceed with my siniph^, my artless story. 

Well, then. We passcul from Slu'jdiei’d’s Inn into 
Holborn, and look(‘d for a wliile at AYoodgate’s bric-a- 
brac shop, whicb I never can ]>ass without delaying at 
the windows — imh^ed, if L were going to be hung, I 
would beg the cart to stop, and let me have, one look 
more at that delightful onmJuni fjaihmim,. And pass- 
ing Wood gate’s, we come to Gale’s little shop, “No. 
47,” whi(?li is also a favorite haunt of mine. 

Mr. Gahi happened to be a# his door, and as we ex- 
changed salutation^, “Mr. Pinto/’ 1 said, “will you 
like to see a real curiosity in this curiosity shop 7 
Step into Mr. Gale’s little back room.” 

In tha.t little back parlor there are Chinese gongs ; 
there are old Saxe and Sevres plates ; there is Pursten- 
berg, Carl Theodor, AVorcester, Amstel, Naiikin aivl 
other jimcrock(uy. And in the cormu* what do yon 
think there is? There is an actual GUIEjLOTJNE. 
If you doubt me, go and see — Gale, High llolbora 
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No. 47. It is a slim instrument, miich slighter than 
those which they make now ; — some nine feet high, 
narrow, a pretty piece of upliolstH’y enough. There 
is the hook over which the rope used to play which 
unloosened the dreadful axe above ; and look ! dropped 
into the orifice where the head used to go — there fs 
THE AXE itself, all rusty, with A gkeat notch in 
THE blade. 

As Pinto looked at it — Mr. Gale was not in the 
room, I rcMiollecit ; happening to liave been just called 
out by a customer who oflerc'd him three pound four- 
teen and sixpence for a blu(^ Shephei'd in i>Cita tetidre^ 

Mr. Pinto gave a little start, and secuiuMl crispe for 
a moment. Then he looked st(*a<]ily towards one of 
those great porcelain stools which you see in gardens 

— and — it seemed to me — T t(dl you I won’t take 
my affidavit — 1 may have been maddened by the six 
glasses I took of that pink elixir — 1 may have been 
sleeji-walking : i)erhap8 am as I write now — T may 
have been under the infliKunte of that astounding 
MEDIUM into whose hands 1 had fallen — but I 
vow I heard Pinto say, with rather a ghastly grin at 
the porcelain stool, — 

“ Nay, liefer shague your gory locks at me, 

Dou canst not say 1 did it.” 

(He pronounced it, by the way, I dit it, by which I 
k7iow that Pinto was a German.) 

I heard Ihnto say those very words, and sitting on 
the porcelain stool I saw, dimly at first, then with an 
awful distinctness — a ghost — an eidolon — a form 

— a headless man seated, with his head in his laj), 
which wore an expression of piteous surprise. 

At this minute, Mr. Gale entered from the front 
shop to show a customer some delf plates; and he 
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did not see — but we did the figure rise up from 
the porcelain st^l, shake its head, which it held in 
its hand, and wmih kept its eyes fixed sadly on us, 
and disappear behind the guillotine. 

^^Come to the ‘Gray’s-inn Coffee-house,^” Pinto 
said, ^^and I will tell you how the notch came to the 
axeP And we walked down lloiborn at about thirty 
seven minutes past six o’clock. 

Jf there is anything in the above statement which 
astonishes the reader, 1 ])romis^‘ him tliat in the next 
chapter of this little story he will be astonished still 
more. 


PAKT Ti. 

^^You will excuse mo,” I said, to my companion, 
^^for remarking, tha-t when you addressed the indi- 
vidual sitting on th.^ porcelain stool, with his head 
in his lap, your ordinarily benevolent features ” — 
(this I confess was a boun(‘,er, for between ourselves 
a more sinister and ill-looking rascal than Mojis. P. 
I have seldom set eyes on) — ‘‘your ordinarily hand- 
some face wore an exiuession that was by no means 
pleasing. You grinned at the individual just as you 
did a1 ]iie wlnui you went iip to tlui cei — , pardon 
m(’, as T thought you did, when T fell down in a fit 
in your (liaiubers ; ” and T cpialified my words in a 
great flutter and tremble; I did not care to offend 
the man — I did not dare to offend the man. 1 
thought once or twice* of jumping into a cab, and fly- 
ing ; of taking nffuge in Day and Martin’s Blacking 
Warehouse ; of si)eakiiig to a policeman, but not one 
would come. I was this man’s slave. I followed 
him like his dog. I could not get away from him. 
So, you see, T went on meanly conversing with him, 
and affecting a simpering confidence. I remember, 
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when I was a little boy at school, going up fawn- 
ing and smiling in this way to s^e great hulking 
bully of a sixth-form boy. So p said in a word, 

Your ordinarily handsome face wore a disagreeable 
expression,” etc. 

^^It is ordinarily very handsome,” said he, with 
such a leer at a couple of passers-by, that one of them 
cried, “ Oh, crike}^, here ’s a precious guy ! ” and a 
child, in its nurse’s arms, screamed itself into con- 
vulsions. ^M)h, oui, che suis tres-choli gar9on, bieii 
peaii, cerdainement,” continued Mr. Pinto; ^Oout you 
were right. That — that ])erson was not very well 
phrased when lie saw me. There was no love lost 
between us, as you say ; and the world never knew 
a more worthless miscreant. T hate him, voyez-vons? 
I hated him alife ; I hate him dead. 1 hate him 
man ; T hate him ghost : and he know it, and tremble 
before me. If I S(ie him twenty tausend years hence 

— and why not? — I shall ]jat(* liim vStill. You re- 
marked how he was dressed ? ” 

“ In bla(*k satin breecdies and striped stockings ; 
a white pi([ue waistcoat, a g*ray e.oat, with large metal 
buttons, and his hair in powder. He must have worn 
a ])igtail — only — ” 

‘HInly it was cut off! Ha, ha, ha!” Mr. l^into 
cried, yelling a laugh, which 1 observed made th(‘ 
poli(*(mian stare, very much. ‘‘Y(^s. It was cut off 
by the same blow wliicdi took off the scoundrers head 

— lio, ho, ho ! ” And he made a circle with his hook- 
nailed finger round his own yellow neck, and grinned 
with a horrible triumph. ])romise you that fellow 
was surpris(Ml when he found his IknuI in the pannier. 
Ha! ha ! Ho you ever cease to ha.t(‘ those whom you 
hate?” — fire flashed terrifically from his glass ey<\ 
as he spoke — or to love dose whom you once loved. 
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Oil, never, never ! ” And here his natural eye was be- 
dewed with tears. But here we are at the ‘ Gray^s- 
inn Coffee-house.’# Janies, what is the joint ? ” 

That very respectful and efficient waiter brought 
in the bill of tare, and I, for iny part, chose boiled 
leg of pork and ])eas-p lidding, which niy acquaint- 
ance said would do as well as anything else ; though I 
remarked he only ti-ilied with the peas-pudding, and 
left all the pork on the plate. In fact, he scarcely 
ate anything. But he dnink a prodigious quantity 
of wine; and I must say that my friend Mr. Hart’s 
port-wine is so good that I niystdf took — well, I 
should think, I took three glasses. Yes, three, cer- 
tainly. I fa — 1 mean Mr. J\ — the old rogue, \vas 
insatiable : for we laid to call for a second bottle in 
no time. When that was goiu', my companion wanted 
another. A little v(m 1 Uioainted uj) to his yellow 
che()ks as he drank the wdms and he winked at it in 
a strange manner. remember,” said he, musing, 
“ wlicn port-wine was s(*nr(Hdy drunk in this country 
— though the (Jueeii liked it, and so did Harley ; but 
Bolingbroke didn’t — he drank Florence and chain- 
})agne. Dr. Swift put wat(U* to his wine, ‘fjomi- 
than,’ J once said to him — but bah! aitfrea famps, 
autres n/amrs. Another magnum, James.” 

This Avas nil very well. ^iMy good sir,” I said, ‘Mt 
may suit i/ou to o]*dm* bottles of ’20 port, at a guinea 
a botth‘; but that kind of price does not suit me. I 
only happen to have thirty-four and sixpcmce in my 
pocket, of which I want a shilling for the waiter, and 
eigliteenpencii for my ciab. You ri(*.h foreigners and 
swells may S])end what you like” (1 had him there:* 
for my fri(md’s dr(‘ss was as shabby a,s an old-clothes- 
man’s) ; ‘^but a man with a family, Mr. What-d’-you- 
c.all-’im, cannot afford to sj>en(l seven or eight hundred 
a year on his dinner alone.” 
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he said. ‘^N'unkey pays for all, as you 
say. I will what you call stant the dinner, if you are 
$0 poor / and again he gave that disagreeable grin, 
and placed an odious crooked-iiailed and by no means 
clean finger to his nose. But I was not so afraid of 
him now, for we were in a public place ; and the three 
glasses of port-wine had, you see, given me courage. 

What a pretty siiulf-box ! ’’ he remarked, as I 
handed him mine, which I am still old-fashioned 
enough to carry. It is a pretty old gold box enough, 
but valuable to me (‘specially as a relic of an old, old 
relative, whom I can just remember as a child, when 
she was very kind to me. Y(‘.s ; a pretty box. I 
can remiomber when many ladies — most ladies, carried 
a box — nay, two boxes — tahatiere^ and honhonniere. 
What lady carries snulf-box now, hey ? Suppose your 
astonishment if a lady in an assembly were to offer 
you a prise ? I can rtnuember a lady with such a box 
as this, with a as we used to call it then ; with 
paniers, with a tortoise-sludl cam‘, with the prettiest 
little high-lmeled velvet shoes in the world! — ah! 
that was a time, that was a time ! Ah, Eliza, Eliza, 
I have thee now in my mind’s (^ye ! At Bungay on 
the Wavoney, did 1 not walk witli thee, Eliza ? Aha, 
did T not love thee ? Did I not walk with thee then ? 
Do I not see thee still ? ” 

This was ])assing strange. My ancestress — but 
there is no need to publish her revered name — did 
indeed live at l^ungay 8t. Mary’s, where she lies 
buried. She used to walk with a tortoise-shell ci ne. 
She used to wear little black velvet shoes, with the 
prettiest high heels in the world. 

"^‘Did you — did you — know, then, my great gr-nd- 
m-ther ? ” I said. 

He ])ulled u]> his coal-sleeve — Is that her name ? 
he said. 
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Eliza 

There, I declare, was the very name of the kind old 
creature written in red on his arm. 

You knew her old,’^ lie said, divining my thoughts 
(with his strange knack); ^‘/knew her young and 
lovely. I danced with her at the Bury ball. Did I 
not, dear, dear Miss ? ’’ 

As I live, he here mentioned dear gr-nny’s maiden 

name. Her maiden name was Her honored 

married name was 

‘^She married your great gr-ndt-th-r the 3 ^ear Posei- 
don won the Newmarket l^late,’’ Mr. Pinto dryly 
remarked. 

Mercifil powers ! I rcmemb(‘-r, over the old sha- 
green knife and spoon case on the sideboard in my 
gr-nny^s parlor, a print by Stubbs of that very horse. 
My grandsire, in a re(l coa^. and his fair hair flowing 
over his shoulders, was over the mantel-piece, and 
Poseidon won tlie, Newniark(it Cup in the year 1783 ! 

5fes ; you are right. I danced a minuet with her 
at Bury that very night, before I lor-t my poor leg. 
And I quarrel l(‘d with your grandf — , ha! 

As he said Ila ! ” thei'c came three quiet little 
taps on the table — it is the iniddle table in the 

Gray 's-i Tin Coffee-house,’^ under the bust of the late 
Duke of W-ll-ngt-n. c 

I fired in the air,” he continued ; did I not ? ” 
(Tap, tap, tap.) *^Your grandfather hit me in the 
leg. He married three months afterwards. Hlaptain 
Brown,’ I said, Svho could see Miss Sm-th without 
loving her ? ’ She is there ! She is there ! ” (Taj), 
tap, tap.) Yes, my first love — ” 

But here there came tap, tap, which everybody 
knows means ^^No.” 

forgot,” he said, with a faint blush stealing over 
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his wan features, ^^she was not my first love. In 
Germ — in my own country — there was a young 
- woman — ” 

Tap, tap, tap. There was here quite a lively little 
treble knock; and when the old man said, ‘^Dut I 
loved thee better than all the world, Eliza,” the 
affirmative signal was briskly repeated. 

And this I declare upon my honor. There was, 1 
have said, a bottle of port-wine before us — I should 
say a decanter. That decanter was i.ifted up, and 
out of it into our respective glasses two bumpers of 
wine were poured. I appeal to Mr. Hart, the land- 
lord — I appeal to James, the res})e(^tful and intelli- 
gent waiter, if this statement is not true ? And 
when we had finished that magnum, and T said — 
for I did not now in the least doubt of her presence 
— “Dear gr-nny, may we have another magnum?” 
the table dlsthirtlf/ rapped ‘‘No.” 

“Now, my good sir,” Mr. Pinto said, who really 
began to be affected by the wine, “you umh^rstand 

the interest I have taken in you. 1 loved Eliza ” 

(of course J don’t mention family names). “ I knew 
you had that box whie.li belonged to her — 1 will give 
you what 3^011 like for that box. Nann* your price at 
once, and I will pay you on the spot.” 

“ Why, when we canm out, 3^)11 said you had not 
sixpence in your pocket.” 

“Bah ! give you anything yon ]ik(‘ — fifty — a hun- 
dred — a tausend ])onnd.” 

“ Come, conn*,” said 1, “ the gold of the box may be 
worth nine guineas, and the fagon we will put at 
six more.” 

“ One tausend guineas ! ” he screeiihed. “ One tau- 
send and fifty ]>ound, dere ! ” and he sank back in his 
chair — no, by the way, on his bench, for he was sit- 
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ting with his back to one of the partitions of the 
boxes, as I dare say James remembers. 

DonH go on in this way,” f continued, rather 
weakly, for I did not know whether I was in a 
dream. you offer me a thousand guineas for 

this box I mmt take it. Must n^t I, dear gr-nny ? ” 
The talde nio.st distinctly said, Yes; ” and putting 
out his claws to seize the box, Mr. Pinto plunged his 
hooked nose into it, and eagerly inhaled some of my 
47 with a dash of Hardman. 

“ But stay, you old harpy ! ” I exclaimed, being 
now in a sort of rage, and quite familiar with him 
Where is the money ? Wherci is the check ? ” 

Jaiiiv a iiieco of note-pai)cr and a receipt- 
stamp ! ” 

This is all mighty well, sir,” I said, “ but 1 don’t 
know you; I never s‘'',w yc*i before. I will trouble 
you to hand me that box back again, or give me a 
check with some known signature.” 

Whose ? Ha, Ha, HA ! ” 

The room happened to be very dark. Indeed, all 
the waiters were gone to supper, and there W(u*e only 
two genthmien snoring in their resp(‘c,tive boxes. I 
saw a hand come quivering down from the ceiling — 
a very pretty hand, on which was a ring with a coro- 
net, with a lion rampant gulc^ffor a crest. / satv that 
hand take a dip of ink and write across the paper, Mr. 
Pinto, then, taking a gray re(jei[)t-stamp out of Lis 
blue leather pocket-book, fastcuied it on to the pajier ])y 
the usual process ; and the hand tlnm wrote across the 
receipt-stamp, Avent across the table and sliook hands 
with Pinto, and tlum, as if waving him an adieu, van- 
ished in the direction of the ceiling. 

There was the paper before me, W(*.t Avith the ink. 
There Avas fhe pen Avhich the hand had us(h1. Docs 
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anybody doubt me ? 1 have that pen now, A cedar* 
stick of a not uncommon sort, and holding one of Gil- 
lettes pens. It is in my inkstand now, T tell you. 
Anybody may see it. The handwriting on the check, 
for such the document was, was the writing of a 
female. It ran thus : — London, midnight, March 31, 
1862. Pay the bearer one thousand and fifty pounds. 
Kachel Sidonia. To Messrs. Sidonia, Pozzosanto and 
Co., London.” 

Noblest and best of women ! ” said Pinto, kissing 
the sheet of paper with much reverence. My good 
Mr. Eoimdabout, 1 suppose you do not question that 
signature ? ” 

Indeed, the house of Sidonia, Pozzosanto and Co., is 
known to be one of the richest in Europe, and as for 
the Countess Rachel, she was known to be the chief 
marfager of that enormously we^althy establishment. 
There was only one little difficulty, the Coantese Rachel 
died last October, 

I pointed out this circumstance, and tossed over the 
paper to Pinto with a sneer. 

^^C’est k breiidre ou k laisser,” he said with some 
heat. “ You literary men are all imbrudent ; but I 
did not tink you such a fool wie dis. Your box is not 
worth twenty pound, and I offer you a tausend because 
I know you want mondy to pay dat rascal Tom’s col 
lege bills.” (This strange man actually knew that my 
scapegrace Tom has been a source of great expense 
and annoyance to me.) ^‘You see money costs me 
nothing, and you refuse to take it ! Once, twice ; will 
you take this check in exchange for your trumpery 
snuff-box ? ” 

What could 1 do ? My poor granny’s legacy was 
valuable and dear to me, but* after all a thousand 
guineas are not to be had every day. Be it a bar- 
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gain,” said I. Shall we have a glass of wine on 
it ? ” says Pinto ; and to this proj)osal I also unwill- 
ingly acceded, reminding him, by the way, that he 
had not yet told me the story of the headless man. 

Your poor gr-ndm-ther was right just now, when 
she said she was not my first love. ’T was one of 
those banale expressions ” (here Mr. P. blushed once 
more) “ which we use to women. We tdll each she is 
our first passion. They reply wi^h a similar illusory 
formula. No man is any woman’s first love ; no 
woman any man’s. We are in love in our nurse’s 
arms, and women coquette with their eyes before 
their tongue can form a word. How could }our lovely 
relative love me ? 1 was far, far too old for her. I 

am older than 1 look. I am so old that you would not 
believe my age were*. I .^.o ter; you. I have loved many 
and many a woman before your relative. It has not 
always been fortunate for them to love me. Ah, 
Sophronia ! Pound the dreadful (dreiis where you 
fell, and whence I was dragged corj)se-like by the 
heels, there sat niiiltitudes more*, savage than the 
lions which mangled your sweet form ! Ah, tme:^ / 
when we marched to the terrible stake together at VaL 
ladolid — the Protestant and the J — But away with 
memory I Boy ! it was hapf^y for thy gran dam that 
she loved me not. 

During that strange period,” he went on, when 
the teeming Time was great with the revolution that 
was speedily to be born, I was on a mission in Paris 
with my excellent, my maligned friend Cagliostro. 
Mesmer was one of our band. I seemed to occupy 
but an obscure rank in it: though, as you know, in 
secret societies the hnmbh^ man may bo a chief and 
director — the ostensible hiader but a puppet moved by 
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unseen hands. Never mind who was chief, or who 
was second. Never mind my age. It boots not to tell 
it : why shall I expose myself to your scornful incre- 
dulity — or reply to your questions in words that ar(^, 
familiar to yon, but which yet you cannot understand ? 
Words are symbols of things which you know, or of 
things which you don’t know. If you don’t know 
them, to si)eak is idle.” (Here I confess, Mr. P. spoke 
for exactly thirty-oiglit minutes, about physics, meta- 
physics, languages, the origin and destiny of man, dur- 
ing whi(di time I was rather bored, and, to relieve my 
di’ank a half glass or so of wine.) “Love, 
friend, is the fountain of youth ! It inny not happen 
to me once — once in a age : but when 1 love, then I 
am young. I loved when T was in Paris. Bathilde, 
Pathildo, I loved thee — ah, liow fondly! Wine, I 
say, more wine ! Love is ever young. I was a boy 
at the little feet of Pjithilde de 1 bechamel — the fair, 
the fond, the tiekh*, ah, the false ! ” The strange old 
man’s agony was h(‘r(^ really b'rrific, and he showed 
liimself much more agitated than he had been when 
speaking about my gr-ndm-th-r. 

“ I thought Phinche might love me. I could speak 
to her in the language of all counti ies, and tell her the 
lore of all ages. I could trace the nursery legends 
which she loved up to their Sanscrit source, and 
whisper to Iut the darkling mysteries of Egyptian 
Magi. T'could cliant for her the wild chorus that rang 
in the dishevelled Eleusinian revel : I could tell her 
and I would, the watcdiword never known but to one 
woman, the Saban Queen, which Hiram breathed in 
the abysmal ear of Solomon — You don’t attend. 
Psha ! you have drunk too much wine ! ” Perhaps 
I may as well own that I was not attending, for 
he had been carrying on for about fifty-seven min- 
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tttes; and I don’t like a man to have all the talk 
to himself. 

“Blanche de B<$chamel was wild, then, about this 
secret of Masonry. In early, early days I loved, I 
married a girl fair as Blanche, who, too, was tor- 
mented by curiosity, who, too, would peep into my 
closet — into the -only secret I guarded from her. 
A dreadful fate befel poor Fatima. An accident 
shortened her life. Poor thing ! she had a foolish 
sister who urged her on. J always told her to beware 
of Ann. She died. They said her brothers killed me. 
A gross falsehood. Am 1 dead ? If I were, could 1 
pledge you in this wine ? ” 

“ Was your name,” I asked, (luite bewildered, “ was 
your name, pray, then, ever Blueb — ? ” 

“ Hush ! the waiter will overhear you. Methought 
we were speaking of Hlamhe.de Bechamel. 1 loved 
her, young man. My pearls, and diamonds, and treas- 
ure, my wit, my wisdom, my passion, I flung them all 
into the child’s lap. I was a fool. Was strong Samson 
not as weak as I ? Was Solomon the Wise much bet- 
ter when Balkis wh('.edled him? I said to the King 
— But enough of that, 1 spake of Blaiudie de 
Bechaniel. 

“ Curiosity was the poor child’s foible. T could see, 
as I talkt^d to her, that li(*r thoughts were elsewhere 
(as yours, my friend, have been absent once or twiccj 
to-night). To know tlwij secret of Masonry va,s the 
wretched child’s mad desire. With a thousand wiles, 
smiles, caresses, she strove to coax it from me — from 
me — ha ! ha ! 

“ 1 had an apprentice — the son of a dear fritmtl, 
who dierd by my side at Kossbacdi, wlum Soubise. with 
whose army I happened to be, snfl:*er(‘d a droaflful de- 
feat for neglecting my advice. The young Chevalier 
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Groby de Mouchy was glad enough to serve as my 
clerk, help in some chemical experiments in 
which I was engaged with my friend Dr, Mesmer. 
Bathilde saw this young ^lan. Since women were, 
has it not been their business to smile and deceive, 
to fondle and lure ? Away ! From the very first it 
lias been so ! ” And as my comi)anion spoke, he 
looked as wicked as the serpuit that coiled round 
the tree, and hissed a i)oisoned counsel to the first 
woman. 

One evening I wont, as was my wont, to see 
Blanche. She was radiant : she was wild with 
sx)irits : a saucy triumph blaz(‘d in her blue eyes. 
She talked, she rattled in her childish way. She 
uttered, in tlie course of her rhapsody, a hint — an 
intimation — so terrible that the truth flashed across 
me in a moment. Did I ask her ? She would lie to 
me. But I know ho-w to make falsehood impossible. 
And I ordered her to go to sleejh’^ 

At this moment the clock (after its previous con- 
vulsions) sounded Twelve. And as the new Editor ^ 
of the Cornhill Magazine ’’ — and Ac, I promise you, 
won’t stand any nonsense — will only allow seven 
pages, 1 am obliged to leave off at the veky most 

INTERESTING POINT OF THE StoRY. 

PART TII. 

Are you of our fraternity ? T see you are not. 
The secret which Mademoiselle d(^ Bechamel confided 
to me in her mad trium])h and wild hoyden spirits — 
she was but a child, })Oor thing, poor thing, scarce fif-r 
teen ; — but I love them young — a folly not unusual 

** Mr. Thackeray retired from the Editorship of the “ Cornhill 
Magazine” in March 1862 . 
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with the old ! ” (Here Mr. Pinto thrust his knuckles 
into his hollow eyes ; and, I am "sorry to say,^o little 
regardful was he of personal cleanliness, that his tears 
made streaks of white over his gnarled dark hands.) 
‘‘ Ah, at fifteen, poor child, thy fate was terrible ! 
Go to! It is not good to love me, friend. They 
prosper not who do. T divine you. You need not 
say what you are thinking — ’’ 

In truth, I was thinking, if girls fall in love with 
this sallow hook-nosed, glass-eyed, wooden-legged, 
dirty, hideous old man, with the sham teeth, they 
have a queer taste. That is what T was thinking. 

Jack Wilkes said the handsomest man in London 
had but lialf an hour's start oi him. And without 
vanity, I am scarcely uglier than Jack Wilkes. We 
were members of the same club at Miedenharn Abbey, 
Jack and I, and bad many, a, merry night together. 
Well, sir, I — Mary of Scotland knew me but as a 
little hunchbacked musi(i-mast(n’ ; and yet, and yet, 

I think she was not indifferent to her David Kiz — 

# 

and she came to misfortune. They all do — they 
all do ! ” 

Sir, you are wandering from your point ! ” T said, 
with some severity. For, really, for this old humbug 
to hint that he had been tlie baboon who frightened 
the club Medenliain, thatjie had been in the In- 
quisition at Valladolid — that under the name of D. 
K-iz, as he called it, he had known the lovely Qu(*eii 
of Scots — was a little too much. Sir,” then T said, 
^^ou were speaking about a Miss de Becdiamcd. I 
really have not time to hear all your biography.’’ 

Faith, the good wine gets into my head.” (I 
should think so, the old toper ! Four bottles all but 
two glasses.) ‘^To re>turn to ])oor Blanche. As I 
sat laughing, joking with her, she let slip a word, 
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a little word, which filled me with dismay. Some 
one* had. told her a part of the Secret — the secret 
which has been divulged scarce thrice in three thou- 
sand years — the Secret of the Freemasons. Do you 
know what happens to those uniiiitiate who learn 
that secret ? to those wretched men, the initiate 
who reveal it ? ” 

As Pinto S])oke to me, he lookt'd tlirough and 
througli me with his horrible piercing glance, so that 
I sat quite uneasily on my bcmch. He continued : 
“ Did I question her awake ? I knew she would lie 
to me. Poor child ! I loved her no less because I 
did not believe a word she said. T lov(‘d her blue 
eye, luu^ golden hair, her delicious voice, that was 
true in song, though when she spoke, false as Eblis ! 
You are aware that I possess in rather a remarkabh^ 
degree what we have agreed to call the m(*siii('ri(' 
power. I set the uiihaj)py girl to sleep. Then sh(‘ 
was obliged to tell me all. It was as I liad surmised. 
Goby de, Mouchy, my wr(*tch(‘(l, J)esott(‘d, mis(a*able 
secretary, in his visits to the chateau of the ^larcpiis 
de Bechamel, who was one of our society, had siMm 
Blanche. I sup])Ose it was because she had het'u 
warmul that he was worthless, and ])oor, a,rtl'ul ami 
a coward, she loved him. She woruuul out of the 
besott{‘d wretch th(‘ secrets of our Order. ‘ Did la^ 
tell you th('- kumukk one?’ Tasked. 

She said, ‘ Y(‘s.’ 

‘ Did he,’ 1 further inquired, Hell you the — ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, don’t ask me, don’t ask me ! ' she said, writlP 
ing on the sofa,, where she lay in the ])resence of the 
Marquis de Bechamel, her most unhap])v father. I’oor 
Bechamel, ]K)or Bechamel ! How pah‘. he lo()k<'d as 
I spoke ! ^ Did he t(‘ll you,’ I r<*peated with a dread- 

ful calm, ^ the numhek two ? ’ She said, ^ Yes.’ 
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^^The poor old ra3-rquis rose up, and clasping his 
hands, fell on his knees before Count Cagl — Bah 1 
I went by a different name then. Vat ’s in a name ? 
Dat vich ve call a Kosicrucian by any other name vil 
smell as sveet. ‘ Monsieur,’ he said, ‘ I am old — I 
am rich. I have five hundred thousand livres of 
rentes in Picardy. I have half as much in Artois. 
I have two hundred and eighty thousand on the Grand 
Livre. 1 * am promised by my Sovereign a dukedom 
and his orders with a reversion t ■ niy heir. I am a 
Grandee of Spain of the First Class, and Duke of Volo- 
vento. Take my titles, my ready money, my life, my 
honor, everything I have in the world, but don’t ask 

the THinU QUESTIOT^.’ 

^ Godefroid de Bouillon, Comte de B(‘chamel, Gran- 
dee of Spain and Prince of Voloveiito, in our Assembly 
what was the oath yon /ore ' The old man writhed 
as he remembered its terrific* purport. 

Though my heart was racked with agony, and I 
would have died, ay, cheerfully ” (di(Hl, indeed, as if 
lhat were a penalty !) ‘^to spare yonder lovely child a 
pang, I said to her calmly, ‘Blanche de Bcchaim*!, did 
Goby de Mouchy tell you secret NciMiiEK tiikek ? ’ 

“ She whispered a oul that was quite faint, faint 
and small. But her i)oor father fell in convulsions at 
her feet. '' • 

“ She died suddenly that night. Did I not tell you 
those I love come to no good ? When Gem‘ral Bona- 
pa^ crossed the Saint Bernard, he saw in the con- 
veiw an old monk with a white Ixuird, wandering about 
the corridors, cheerful and rather stout, but mad — 
mad as a March hare. ‘General,’ 1 said to liim, ‘did 
you ever see that face before ? ’ I fo had not. lie liad 
not mingled much with the higher classes of our so- 
ciety before the Revolution. I knew the poor old 
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man well enough ; he was the last of a noble race, and 
I loved his child.” • 

And did she die by — ? 

‘‘ Man ! did I say so ? Do I whisper the secrets of 
the Vehmgericht ? I say she died that night : and he 
— he, the heartless, the villain, the betrayer, — you 
saw him seated in yonder curiosity*sho]), by yonder 
guillotine, with his scoundrelly head in his lap. 

“ You saw how slight that instrument was ? It was 
one of the first whitdi Griiillotin made, and which he 
showed to private friends in a hangar in the Eue 
Picpus, where he lived. The invention created some 
little conversation amongst scientific men at the time, 
though I remember a machine in Edinburgh of a very 
similar construction, two hundred — well, many, many 
yc'ars ago — and at a breakfast wliicli Guillotin gave 
lu^ showed us the instrument, and much talk arose 
amongst us as to whether p(‘ople suffered under it. 

And now I must tell you what befell the traitor 
who had caused all this suO’ering. Did he know that 
the poor child’s death was a skntexck ? He felt a 
cowardly satisfaction that with her Avas gone the secret 
of liis treason. Them he began to doubt. I had means 
to })enetrate all his thoughts, as Avell as to know his 
acts. Then he became a slave to a horrible fear. He 
flcul in abject t(‘rror to^ a convent. They still existed 
in Paris ; and behind the walls of Jacobins the wretch 
thought himself secure. Poor fool ! I had but to 
set oiKi of my somnambulists to sleep. Her spirit 
went forth and si)ied the shuddering wretch iijwiis 
cell. She d( ‘scribed the street, tlui gate, the convent, 
the very dr(‘ss which he wore, and which you saw 
to-day. 

. And now this is what happened. In his chamber 
in the Hue St. llonore, at Paris, sat a man alone — a 
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man who has been maligned, a man who has been 
called a iSnave and charlatan, a man who has been 
persecuted even to the death, it is said, in Eoman 
Inquisitions, forsooth, and elsewhere. Ha ! ha ! A 
man who has a mighty will. 

And looking .towards the Jacobins Convent (of 
which, from his chamber, he could see the s})ires and 
tre^s), this man willed. And it was not yet dawn. 
And he willed; and one who was Iving in his cell in 
the convent of Jacobins; aw^akc and sliuddin-ing with 
terror for a crime whicii he had committed, fell 
asleep. 

^^But though he was asleep his eyes were open. 

“And after tossing and Avrithing, and (dinging to 
the pallet, and saying, ^[N'o, I will not go,^ he rose up 
and donned his clothes — a g:»*ay coat, a vest of white 
pique, blacjk satin small-clothes, ribbed silk stockings, 
and a wliite stock wdth a steel buckle ; and ho ar- 
ranged his hair, and he tied his (pieue, all the while 
being in that strange somnolence whicli walks, wliiidi 
moves, whicdi flies sometimes, which sees, wdihdi is 
indifferent to pain, wliicli obeys. And lie ])ut on liis 
hat, and he went forth from his cell ; and though the. 
dawn was not yet, he trod the corridors as seedng 
them. And he passed into the (Joister, and then into 
the garden where lie the ancient dead. And he came 
to the wicKct, which Brother Jerome was opening jiKt 
at the dawning. And tin*, crowd was already waiting 
withgidieir cans and bowls to receive the alms of tlic 
good^rethren. 

“And he passed through the croAvd and went on 
his way, and the few p(*ople tlien abroad who marked 
him, said, ^ Tlens / How very odd he looks! He 
looks like a man walking in his sleep!’ This was 
said by various persons : — 
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By milk-women, V with their cans and carts, coming 
into the town. ^ 

roysterers who had been drinking at the 
mverns of the Barrier, for it was Mid-Lent. 

‘^By the sergeants of the watoli, who eyed him 
sternly as he ])assed near their halberds. 

^^Bnt he i>assed on unmoved by their halberds, 
“Unmoved by the cries of the roysterers, 

“ By the market-women coming with their milk and 
eggs. 

“ He walked throngli the Bue St. Honord, 1 say : — 
“ By the Bue Bambntean, 

“ By the Bue St. Antoine, 

“ By the King’s Chateau of the Bastille, 

“ By the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

“ And he came to Ko. 29 in the Bue Picpus — a 
house which then stood between a court and garden — 
“ That is, there was a building of one story, with a 
great coach-door. 

“ Then there was a court, around which were stables, 
coach-houses, offices. 

“ Then ther(^ was a house — a two-storied house, 
with a. yerron in front. 

“ Behind the house was a garden — a garden of two 
hundred and fifty Fre^ich feet in length. 

“And as one hundred feet of France equal one 
hundred and six feet of England, this garden, iny 
friends, equalled exactly two hundred and sixty-five 
feet of British measure. 

“In the centre of the garden was a fountain and 
a statue — or, to speak more correctly, two statues. 
One was recumbent, — a man. Over him, sabre in 
hand, stood a woman. 

“The man was Olofernes. The woman was Judith. 
Prom the head, from the trunk, tlie water gushed. It 
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was the taste of the doctor : — was it not a droll of 
taste ? » 

“ At the end of the garden was the doctor’s cabinet 
of study. My faith, a singular cabinet, and singular 
pictures ! — 

Decapitation of Charles Premier at Vitehall. 

Decapitation of Montrose at Edimbourg. 

Decapitation of Cinq Mars. When 1 tell you that 
he was a man of a taste, charming ! 

Through this garden, by tlmse statues, up these 
stairs, went the pale figure of him who, the })orter 
said, knew the way of the house. He did. Turning 
neither right nor left, he seemed to walk through the 
statues^ ilie obstacles, the fiower-beds, the stairs, the 
door, the tables, the chaii-s. 

In the corner of tlie room was that instrument, 
which Guillotin had j^’.st iu?(u>ted and perfected. One 
day lie was to lay his own head under his own axe. 
Pe.'»ce be to his name 1 With liini 1 deal not ! 

In a frame of mahogany, neatly worked, was a 
board with a half circle in it, over which anotlu^r 
board fitted. Above was a heavy axe, whi(jh f(dl — 
you know how. It was held up by a rope, and when 
this roj-e was untied, or cut, the steel fell. 

“ To the story which 1 now have to relate, you may 
give credence, or not, as you«vill. The sleeping man 
went un to that instrument. 

“ He laid his head in it, asleep.” 

Asleep ! ” 

**‘He then took a little penknife out of the pocket 
of his white dimity waistcoat. 

He cut the rope asleep. 

The axe descended on the head of the traitor and 
villain. The notch in it was made by the steel buckle 
of his stock, which was cut through. 
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strange legend has got abroad that after the 
deed was done, the figure rose, took the head from 
the basket, walked forth through the garden, and by 
the screaming porters at the gate, and went and laid 
itself down at the Morgue. But for this I will not 
vouch. Only of this be sure. ‘ There are more things 
in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of in 
your philosophy.’ More and more the light peeps 
through the chinks. Soon, amidst music ravishing, 
the curtain will rise, and the glorious scene be dis- 
played. Adieu ! JUnuember me. Ila ! ’t is dawn,” 
Binto said. And he was gone. 

1 am asham(‘(l to say that my first movement was 
to clutch the check which he had left with me, and 
which I was determin(*d to present the very moment 
the bank opened. I know the importance of these 
things, and that men change then' mind sometimes. I 
sprang through the stn^^ts to tlu^ great banking house 
of Manasseli in Duke*. Street. It seemed to me as if I 
actually flew as 1 walkcnl. As the clock struck ten 
I was at the counter and laid down my check. 

The gentleman wlio received it, who was one of the 
Ifebniw jxn’smision, as wei'e tlie other two hundred 
clerks of the establishment, having looked at the 
draft with terror in his countenance, then looked at 
me, then called to hinu’.elf two of his fellow-clerks, 
and queer it was to see all their aquiline beaks over 
the paper. 

^^Come, come!” said T, don’t keep me here all 
day. Hand me over the money, short, if you please I ” 
for I was, you see, a little alarmed, and. so determined 
to assume some (‘xtra, bluster. 

“ Will you liave the kindness to step into the parlor 
to the partin' rs ? ” the clerk said, and I followed him. 

‘^What, again? shrieked a bald-headed, red- 
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whiskered gertleman, whom I knew to be Mr. Ma- 
nasseh. Mr. Salathiel, this is too bad ! Leave me 
with this gentleman, S.” And the clerk disai^peared. 

‘^Sir,*’ he said, know how you came by this; 
the Count de Pinto gave it you. It is too bad ! I 
honor my parents ; I honor their parents ; I honor 
their bills ! But this one of grandma’s is too bad — 
it is, upon my word, now! She’ve been dead these 
five-and-thirty years. And this last four months she 
has left her burial-place and took to drawing on our 
’ouse ! It ’s too bad, Grandma ; it is too bad ! ” and 
he appealed to me, and tears actually trickled down 
his nose.' 

Is it the Countess Sidoriia’s check or not ? ” I 
asked, hauglitily. 

But, I tell you, she ’s dead ! It ’s a shame ! — it ’s 
a shame! — it is, Grandmamma!” and he cried, and 
wiped his great nose in his ycdlow j)ock('-t-handker- 
chief. ^^Look year — will you take pounds instead 
of guineas ? She ’s dead, 1 tell you ! It ’s no go ! 
Take the pounds — one tauscmd pound! — ten nice, 
neat, crisp hundred-pound notes, and go away vid 
you, do ! ” 

^^I will have my bond, sir, or nothing,” I said ; and 
I put on an attitude of resolution which I confess sur- 
prised even myself. • 

“Wery veil,” he shrieked, with many oaths, ^Hben 
you shall have noting — ha, ha, ha! — noting but a 
policeman! Mr. Abodnego, call a poli(a*man! Take 
that, you humbug and impostor ! ” and here, with an 
abundance of frightful language which 1 dare not re- 
peat, the wealthy banker abused and defied me. 

Au bout du eornptey what was I to do, if a banker 
did not choose to honor a check drawn by his de.ad 
grandmother ? I began to wish I had my snuff 4>ox 
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back. I begaii to think T was a fool for changing that 
little old-fashioned gold for this slip of strange i)aper. 

Meanwhile the banker had jjassed ’from his fit of 
anger to a paroxysm of despair. He seemed to be 
addressing some person invisible, but in tJie room ; 

Look here, Ma’am, you ’ve really been coming it too 
strong. A hundred thousand in six months, and now 
a thousand more ! The ’ouse can’t stand it ; it wouH 
stand it, 1 say ! What ? Oh ! mei’cy, mercy ! ” 

As he uttered these words, A HAND fluttered over 
the table in the air ! It was a female hand : that 
which I had seen the night before. That female hand 
took a pen from the green baize table, dipped it in a 
silver inkstand, and wrote on a (![ua,rter of a sheet of 
foolscap on the blotting-book, ‘^How about the dia- 
mond robbery ? If you do not pay, I will tell him 
where they are.” 

What diamonds ? what robbery ? what was this 
mystery ? That will never be as(‘,ertained, for the 
wr(‘t(di('d man’s deim^anor instantly changed. “Cer- 
tainly, sir ; — oh, certainly,” he said, forcing a grin. 
“ How will you have the money, sir ? All right, Mr. 
Abednego. This way out.” 

“ I ho})e I shall often see you again,” I said ; on 
whicdi I own poor Manasseh gave a dreadful grin, and 
shot back into his ])arloBi 

I ran home, clutching the ten delicious, crisp hun- 
dred pounds, and the dear little flfty which made up 
the account. I flew through the str(^(‘ts again. I got 
to my chambers. I bolted the outer doors. I sank 
back in my great chair, and slept. 

My first thing on waking was to feel for my jnoney. 
Perdition ! WIkm’c was I ? Ha ! — on the table before 
me was my grandmother’s snuff-box, and by its side 
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one of those awful — those admirable — sensation 
novels, which I had been reading, and which are full 
of delicious wonder. 

But that the guillotine is still to be seen at Mr. 
Gale’s, No. 47, High Holborn, I give you my honor. 
I suppose I was dreaming about it. I don’t know. 
What is dreaming ? What is life ? Why should n’t 
I sleep on the ceiling ? — and am I sitting on it now, 
or on the floor ? I am puzzled. Rut enough. If the 
fashion for sensation novels goes ion, I tell you I will 
write one in fifty volumes. For the present, DIXI. 
But between ourselves, this Pinto, who fought at the 
jolosseum, who was nearly being roasted by the In- 
quisition, and sang duets at Holyrood, I am rather 
sorry to lose him after three little bits of “Round- 
about Papers.” Et vom ? 
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When Swift was in love with Stella, and despatch* 
ing her a letter from London thrice a month by the 
Irish packet, you may remember how he would begin 
letter No, xxiii., we will say, on the very day when 
XXII. had been sent away, stealing out of the coffee- 
house or the assembly so as to Ix^ abb^ to prattle with 
his dear; never letting go her kind hand, as it 
were,” as some commentator or other has said in 
speaking of the I>(‘an and his amour. When Mr, 
Johnson, walking to Dodsley’s, and touching the 
posts in Tall Mall as In* walkcxl, forgot to pat the 
lu^ad of one of tliem, he wcuit back and imposed his 
hands on it, — imjK'Iled 1 know not by what supersti- 
tion. ] have this 1 hope not dangerous mania too. 
As soon as a piec'C of work is out of hand, and Ixdore 
going to sleep, 1 like to b(*gin anoth(*r: it may be to 
write only half a dozen lines : but that is sometliing 
towards Numbei* the Next, Qdie printer’s bo}^ has 
not yet readied Greefi Arbor Court with the copy. 
Those peoj)le who W(u*e alive half an hour since, Pen- 
dennis, Clive Newc'onie, and (what do you call him ? 
what was the name of the last hero ? 1 reineinber 

now !) Phili]) Finiiin, have hardly drunk their glass 
of wine, and th(‘ mammas have only this minute got 
the children’s cloaks on, and liavt^ b(uui bowed out of 
my premises — and here I come back to the study 
again : tammi usque revnrro. How lonely it looks 
now all these people are gone ! My dear good friends, 
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some folks are utterly tired of you, and say, What a 
poverty of friends the man has ! He is always asking 
us to meet those Pendennises, Newcomes, and so 
forth. Wliy does he not introduce us to some new 
characters ? Why is he not thrilling like TwostarS, 
learned and profound like Threestars, exquisitely 
humorous and human like P'ourstars ? Why, finally, 
is he not somebody else ? My good people, it is not 
only impossible to please you all, but it is absurd to 
try. The dish which one man devours, another dis- 
likes. Is the dinner of to-day not to your taste ? Let 
us hope to-morrow’s entertainment will be more agree- 
able. — I resume my original subject. Wliat an odd, 
pleasant, humorous, melancholy feeling it is to sit 
in the study, alone and quiet, now all these people 
are gone who have been boarding and lodging with 
me for twenty rnonths^^! They have interrupted my 
rest : they have plagued me at all sorts of minutes *. 
they have thrust themselves upon me when I was 
ill, or wished to be idle, and I have growled out a 
“]>e hanged to you, can’t you leave me alone now ? ” 
Once or twice they have prevented ray going out to 
dinner. Many and many a tinn*. they have prevent(Ml 
my com.ng home, Ix^cause 1 ku(*w they were there 
waiting in the study, and a plague take them ! and T 
have left home and family, afld gone to dine at tlie 
club, and told nobody where I went. Tliey have 
bored me, those people. They have plagued me at 
all sorts of uncomfortable hours. They have made 
such a disturbance in my mind find, house, that some- 
times I have hardly known what was going on in my 
family, and scarc^ely have heard what my neighbor 
said to me. They are gone at last ; and you would 
expect me to *be at ease ? Far from it. T should al- 
most be glad if Woolcomb would walk in and talk tc 
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me ; or Twysden reappear, take his place in that chair 
opposite me, and begin one of his tremendous stories. 

Madmen, you know, see visions, hold conversations 
with, even draw the likeness of, people invisible to 
you and me. Is this making of people out of fancy 
madness ? and are novel-writers at all entitled to 
strait- waistcoats ? I often forget people’s names in 
life; and in my own stories contritely own that I 
make dreadful blunders regarding them; but I de- 
clare, my dear sir, with respect to the personages 
introduced into your humble servant’s fables, I know 
the peo})le utterly — I know the sound of their voices. 
A gentleman (^ame in to see me the other day, who 
was so like tlie picture of Philip Firmin in Mr. 
Walker’s charming drawings in the “ Cornhill Maga- 
zine,” that he was quite a curiosity to me. The same 
eyes, beard, shoulders, just as you have seen them from 
montli to montli. Well, he is not like the Philip Fir- 
min in ]ny mind. Asleep, aslec]) in the grave, ^ies 
th(‘- bold, the generous, the reckless, the tender-hearted 
creature whom I have made to pass through those ad- 
ventures whicli have just been brought to an end. It 
is years since L lieard the laughter ringing, or saw the 
bright blu(» t\yes. Wlicn I knew lum both were young. 
I becoiiK*. young as I think of him. And this morning 
he was alive again iiPthis roojii, ready to laugh, to 
fight, tc w(‘(‘p. As 1 write, do you know, it is the 
gray of evening; the house is quiet; everybody is 
out; the room is getting a little daik, and 1 look 
rather wistfully up from the papm* with perhaps ever 
so little fancy that HE M AY COME IK — No ? No 
movement. No gra) shade, growing more palpabh', 
out of wliich at last look the well-known eyes. No, 
the printer came and took him away with the last 
page of the proofs. And with the printer’s boy did 
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the whole cortege of ghosts flit away, invisible ? Ha i 
stay ! what is this ? Angels and ministers of grace ! 
The door opens, and a dark form — enters, bearing a 
black — a black suit of clothes. It is John. He says 
it is time to dress for dinner. 


Every man who has had his German tutor, and has 
been coached through tlie famous “ Faust of Goethe 
(thou wert my instructor, good old Weissenborn, and 
these eyes beheld the great master liinistdf in dt^ar 
little Weimar town !) has read those charming verses 
which are prefixed to the drama., in which the i>oet 
reverts to the time wlu;n his work vv’^as first eomposed, 
and recalls the friends now departed, who once lis- 
tened to his song. The dear shadows rise up around 
him, he says ; he lives in th(‘ ])ast again. It is to-day 
which api)ears vague ,^and wisionary. We humbler 
writers cannot create Fausts, or raise up monumental 
works that shall endure for all ages ; but our ])ooks 
are diaries, in which our own feelings must of ne- 
cessity be set down. As we look to tht^ page written 
last month, or ten years ago, we remember the day 
and its events ; the cliild ill, mayhap, in tlie adjoining 
room, and the doubts and fears which racked the 
brain as it still pursu(*.d its work ; the dear old friend 
who read the comnKnicement ^of the tale, and whose 
gentle hand shall be laid in ours no more. I own 
for my part that, in reading ])ages which this hand 
penned formerly, I often lose sight of tlie text under 
my eyes. It is not the words I see ; but that past 
day ; that bygone page of life’s history ; tlmt tragedy, 
comedy it may be, 'wiiich our little home company 
was enacting 5 that merry-making which we shared; 
that funeral which we followed; that bitter, bitter 
grief which we buried. 
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And, such being the state of my mind, 1 pray gen- 
tle readers to deal kindly with their humble servant’s 
manifold short-comings, blunders, and slips of mem- 
ory. As sure as I read a page of my own composi- 
tion, I find a fault or two, half a dozen, Jones is 
called Brown. Brown, who is dead, is brought to 
life. Aghast, and months after the number was 
printed, I saw that 1 had called Philip F'iriiiin, Clive 
Newcoine. Now Clive Newcome is the hero of an- 
other story by the reader’s most obedient writer. 
The two men are as different, in my mind’s eye, as 
— as Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli let us say. 
But there is that blunder at line 76, vol- 

ume 84 of the Cornhill Magaz’r.ie,” and it is past 
mending; and I wish in my life I had made no 
worse blunders or errors than that which is hereby 
acknowledged. 

Another Finis written. Anothe]* mile-stone passed 
on this journey from birth to the next world ! Sure 
it is a subjee.t for solemn cogitation. Shall we con- 
tinue this story-telling business and be voluble to the 
end of our age ? Will it not be f>resently time, 0 
prattler, to hold your tongue, and let younger people 
speak ? I liave a friend, a jjai liter, who, like other 
persons who shall be nameless, is growing old. He 
has never paintinl with smdi laborious finish as his 
works now show. This master is still the most hum- 
ble and diligent of scholars. Of Art, his mistress, 
he is always an eager, reverent piijiil. In his calling, 
in yours, in mine, industry and humility will help 
and comfort us. A word with you. In a pretty 
large experience I have not found the men who write 
books superior in wit or learning to those who don’t 
write at all. In regard of mere information, non- 
writcrs must often be superior to writers. You don’t 
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expect a ifwyer in full practice to be conversant with 
all kinds of literature ; he is too busy with his law ; 
and so a writer is commonly too busy with his own 
books to be able to bestow attention on the works of 
other people. After a day’s work (in which I have 
been depicting, let us say, the agonies of Louisa on 
parting with the Captain, or the atrocious behavior 
of the wicked Mar(piis to Lady Emily') E march to the 
club, proposing to improve my mind and keep myself 
posted up,” as the Americans^ phrase it, with the 
literature of the day. And what happens ? Given, 
a walk after luiich(^on, a pleasing book, and a most 
comfortable armchair by the fire, and you know the 
rest. A doze ensues. 1 ’leasing book drops suddenly, 
is picked up once with an air of some confusion, is 
laid presently softly in laj) : head falls on comfort- 
able arm-chair cushicyi : eyes, close : soft nasal music 
is heard. Am 1 telling club secrets ? Of afternoons, 
after lunch, I say, scores of sensible fogies have a 
doz(^ Perhaps I have fallen asleep over that very 
book to which Finis ” has just been written, ‘‘ And 
if the writer sleeps, what happens to the readers ? ” 
says Jon(*-s, coming down upon me with his lightning 
wit. What ? You did sleep over it ? And a very 
good thing too. These eyes have more than once 
seen a friend dozing over pages whic.h this hand has 
written, Th^re is a vignette somewhere in one of 
my books of a friend so caught napping with “ Pen- 
dennis,” or the ^^^N'ewcomes,” in his lap j and if a 
writer can give you a sweet soothing, hannless sleep, 
has he not done you a kindness ? So is the author 
who excites and interests you worthy of your thanks 
and benedictions. I am troubled with fevf'r and 
ague, that seizes me at odd intervals and prostraf/\s 
me for a day. There is cold fit, for which, i am 
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thankful to say, hot brandy-and -water is ^escribed, 
and this induces hot fit, and so on. In one or two of 
these fits I have read novels with the most fearful 
contentment of mind. Once, on the Mississippi, it 
was my dearly beloved Jacob P'aithful; once at 
Frankfort 0. M., the delightful Vingt Ans Apres ’’ 
of Monsieur Dumas : once at Tunbridge Wells, the 
thrilling “Woman in White:’’ and these books gave 
me amusement from morning till sunset. I remem- 
ber those ague fits with a great deal of pleasure and 
gratitude. Think of a whole day in bed, and a good 
novel for a companion ! No cares : no remorse about 
idleness : no visitors : and the Woman in White or 
the Chevalier d’Artagnan to tell me stories from 
dawn to night ! “ Please, Ma’am, my master’s com- 

pliments, and can he have the third volume ? ” (This 
message was sent to an astonislied fricmd and neigh- 
bor who lent me, volume by volume, tlie “ W. in W.”) 
How do you like your novels ? 1 like mine strong, 
“hot with,” and no mistake: no love-making: no 
observations about society : little dialogue, except 
where the characters are bullying each other : plenty 
of fighting : and a villain in the cupboard, who is to 
suffer tortures just before Finis. I don’t like your 
melancholy Finis. I never read the history of a con- 
sumptive heroine twice. ^ If I might give a short hint 
to an impartial writer (as the “ Examiner ” used to 
say in old days), it would be to act, not k la mode le 
pays de Pole (T think that was the phraseology), but 
always to give quarter. In the story of Philip, just 
come to an end, I have the permission of the author 
to state, that he Avas going to drown the two villains 

of the piece — a certain Doctor F and a certain 

Mr. T. H on board the “ President,” or some 

other tragic ship — Imt you see I relented. I pict- 
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nred to myself Firmin^s ghastly face amid the crowd 
of shuddering people on that reeling deck in the 
lonely ocean, and thought, Thou ghastly lying 
wretch, thou shalt not be drowned : thou sluilt have 
a fever only'; a knowledge of thy danger ; and a 
chance — ever so small a chance — of repentance.^' 
I wonder whether he did re])ent when he found him- 
self in the yellow-fever, in Virginia ? The probabil- 
ity is, he fancied tliat his son had injured him very 
much, and forgave liim on liuj death-bed. Do you 
imagine there is a great deal of genuine right-down 
remorse in the world ? Don’t j)eople rather find ex- 
cuses which make their minds easy; (aideavor to 
prove to tlumiselves that th(‘y have Ikhui lamentably 
belied and misunderstood ; and try and forgive the 
persecutors who will present that bill when it is due ; 
and not bear inalicMg against the crmd ruffian wdio 
takes them to the police-office for stealing the spoons? 
Years ago 1 had a (piarrel with a certain well-known 
person (I believed a statement regarding him which 
his friends imparted to me, and which turned out to 
be quite incorn^ct). To his dying day that quarrel 
was never quite made u]). 1 said to his brother, 

Why is ybur brotln^r's soul still dark against me ? 
It is I who ought to be angry and unforgiving : for 
I was in the wrong." In the r(\gion vvhic.h they now 
inhabit (for Finis has been s(d, to the volumes of the 
lives of both here below), if they take any cognizance 
of OTir squabbles, and tittle-tattles, and gossij)s on 
earth here, 1 hope they admit that my little error 
was not of a nature unpardonable. If you liavo 
never committed a worse, my good sir, surely the 
score against you will not be heavy. Ha, dilectlsslmA 
fratres ! It is in regard of sins not found out that 
we may say or sing (in an undertone, in a most peni- 
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piM ^hd lugubrious minor key), Miserere nobis 
^Keris peccatoribus.” 

> Among the sins of commission which novel-writers 
not seldom perpetrate, is the sin of grandiloquence, 
or tall-talking, against which, for my part, I will offer 
up a special llhera me. This is the sin of schoolmas- 
ters, governesses, critics, sermoners, and instructors of 
young or old people. Nay (for I am making a clean 
breast, and liberating my soul), perliaps of all the 
novel-spinners now extant, the present speaker is the 
most addicted to preaching. Does he not stop per- 
petually in his stoiy and begin to preach to you ? 
When he ought to be engaged with business, is he 
not forever taking tlie Muse by the sleeve, and plagu- 
ing her with some of his cynical sermons ? I cry pec- 
cavi loudly and heartily. I tell you I would like to 
be able to write a story which should show no egotism 
whatever — in which there should be no reflections, no 
cynicism, no vulgarity (and so foi-th), but an incident 
in every other page, a villain, a battle, a mystery in 
every chaj)ter. I should like to be able to feed a 
reader so s}>icily as to leave him hungering and thirst- 
ing for more af the end of every monthly meal. 

Alexandre Dumas describes himstdf, when invent- 
ing the plan of a work, as lying silent on his back for 
two whole days on the deck of a yacht in a Meditc'rra- 
nean port. At the end of the two days he arose and 
called for dinner. In those two days he had built 
his plot. lie had moulded a mighty clay, to be cast 
presently in perennial brass. The chapters, the char- 
acters, the incidents, the combinations were all ar- 
ranged in the artist’s brain ere he set a pen to paper. 
My Pegasus won’t fly, so as to let me survey the field 
below me. He has no wings, he is blind of one eye 
certainly, he is restive, stubborn, slow 5 crops a hedge 
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when he ought to be galloping, or gallops when he 
ought to be quiet. He never will show off when I 
want him. Sometimes he goes at a pace which sur- 
prises me. Sometimes, when I most wish him to 
make the running, the brute turns restive, and I am 
obliged to let him take his own time. I wonder do 
other novel-writers experience this fatalism? They 
mtcst go a certain way, in spite of themselves. I have 
been surprised at the observations made by some of 
my characters. It seems as if- an occult Tower was 
moving the pen. The pcirsonage does or says some- 
thing, and J ask, how the dickens did he come to think 
of that ? Every man has remarked in dreams, the 
vast dramatic power which is sometimes evinced; I 
wonT say the surprising power, for nothing does sur- 
prise you in dreams. But those strange characters 
you meet make instant ^observations of which you 
never can have thought previously. In like manner, 
the imagination foretells things. We spake anon of 
the inflated style of some writ(ns. What also if th(‘re 
is an afflated style — when a writer is like a Tythoness 
on her oracle tripod, and mighty words, words which he 
cannot help, come blowing, and bellowing, and whistling, 
and moaning through the S2)eaking pipes of his bodily 
organ ? I have told you it was a very queer shock to 
me the other day when, with a letter of introduction 
in his hand, the artist’s (not my) Philip Firmin walked 
into this room, and sat down in the chair opposite. 
In the novel of “ Pendennis,” written ten years ago, 
there is an account of a certain Oostigan, whom I had 
invented (as I suppose authors invent their personages 
out of scraps, heel-taps, odds and ends of characters). 
I was smoking in a tavern parlor one night — and this 
Oostigan came into the room alive — the very man: 
— the most remarkable resemblance of the printed 
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sketches of the man, of the rude drawings in which 
I had dej^icted him. lie had the same little coat, the 
same battered hat, cocked on one eye, the same twin- 
kle in that eye. “ Sir,’’ said I, knowing him to be an 
old friend whom 1 liad met in unknown regions, ^ sir,” 
I said, may I offer you a glass of braiidy-and-water ? ” 
‘^Bedad, ye may,” says he, ‘^and I’ll sing ye a song 
tu.” Of course lie spoke with an Irish brogue. Of 
course he had been in the army. In ten minutes he 
pulled out an Army Agent’s account, whei’eon his 
mime was written. A few months after we read of 
him in a iiolice court. TIow had I come to know him, 
to divine him ? Nothing shall convince me that T 
have not seen that man in th(‘ world of spirits. In 
the world of sjnrits and water I know 1 did : but that 
is a mere quibble of words. 1 was not surprised when 
he spoke in an Irish brogu(\ I had had coguizanc(‘- of 
him before somehow. Who has not bdt that little 
shock whi(di arises when a jxu’son, a pla(*(', some words 
in a Vxiok (there is always a collo(*atiou) prt‘-seiit 
themselves to you, and you know that you have before 
met the same person, words, S(H*ne, and so foi'th ? 

They used to call the good Sir Walter the ‘AYizard 
of the North.” What if some writer should apriear 
who can write so enelumtinghj that he shall be able to 
call into ai'tual life tln^ peojihi whom he invents ? 
What if ]\lignon, and JVlargan^t, and (loetz von Ihu*- 
lichingen are alive now (though I don’t say they are 
visible), and Dugald Dalgetty and Ivanhoe were to 
step in at that open window by the little garden 
yonder ? Suppose Tineas and our noble old Leather- 
stocking Wi‘r(i to glide sih*nt in ? vSuppose Athos, 
Portlios, and A rami s should (uiter with a noiseless 
swagger, curling their mustaches ? And dearest 
Amelia Booth, on Uncle Toby’s arm ; and Tittlebat 
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Titmouse, with his hair dyed green; and all the 
Crummies company of comedians, with the Gil Bias 
troop ; and Sir lloger de Coverley ; and the greatest of 
all crazy gentlemen, the Knight of La Mancha, with 
his blessed squire ? I say to you, 1 look rather wist- 
fully towards the window, musing upon these peojile. 
Were any of them to enter, 1 think J should not be 
very much frightened. Dear old friends, what pleas- 
ant hours I have had with them ! We do not see 
each other very often, but when we do, we are ever 
happy to meet. 1 had a (*a]utal half-hour with Jacob 
Faithful last night; when the last sheet was corrected, 
when Finis ” had been written, and the jirinter’s boy 
with the copy, was safe in Green Arbor Court. 

So you are gone, little printer's boy, with the 
last scratches and correc.tions on the proof, and a line 
flourish by way of Finis ttc the story’s end. The last 
corrections ? I say those last corrections seem never 
tq be finished. A plague upon tlie we(‘ds ! Every 
day, when J walk in my own little lit(‘rary garden- 
plot, I spy some, and should like to have a spud, and 
root them out. Those idle words, neighbor, are ])ast 
remedy. That turning ba(*.k to the old pages produces 
anything bht elation of mind. Would you not pay a 
pretty fine to be able to cancel some of them ? Oh, 
the sad old pages, the dull (^d pages ! Oh, the cares, 
the ennuh, the squabbles, the re])etitions, the old con- 
versations over and over again ! But now and again 
a kind thought is recalh'd, and now and again a dear 
memory. Yet a few cha])ters more, and then the 
last : after which, behold Finis itself come to an end, 
and the Infinite begun. 



ON A PEAL OF BELLS. 


As some bells in a church hard by are making a 
great holiday clanging in the summer afternoon, I am 
reminded somehow of a July day, a garden, and a 
great clanging of Ixdls years and years ago, on the 
very day when Georgci IV. was crowned. I remember 
a little boy lying in that garden reading his first 
novel. It was called the ‘‘Scottish Chiefs.’’ The 
little boy (who is now ancient and not little) read 
this book in the summer-house of his great grand- 
mamma. Slie was eighty years of ago then. A most 
lovely and j)ieturesque old lady, with a long tortoise- 
shell cane, with a little puff, or touT^ of snow-white 
(or was it ])owdered?) hair under her cap, with the 
prettiest little black-velvet sli])pers and high heels 
you (^ver saAV. She ha'd a grandson, a lieutenant in 
the navy ; son of her son, a (captain in the navy ; 
grandson of her husband, a (captain in the navy. She 
lived for secures and sc-ores of years in a dear little old 
Ham])shire town inhabited by the wives, widows, 
daughters of navy captains, admirals, lieutenants. 
Dear Tn(^ ! Don’t I remember IMrs. Duval, widow of 
Admiral Duval ; and the Miss Dennets, at the Great 
House at the other end of the town, Admiral Dennet’s 
daughters; and the Miss Barrys, the late Captain 
Barry’s danght(‘rs ; and the good old Miss Maskews, 
Admiral Maskc'Avs’ daught(‘r; and that dear little 
Miss Norval, and the kind Miss Bookers, one of whom 
married Claptain, now Admiral Sir Henry Excellent, 
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K.C*B. ? Far, far away inta the past I look and see 
the little town with its friendly glimmer. That town 
was so like a novel of Miss Austen^s that I wonder 
was she born and bred there ? No, we should have 
known, and the good old ladies would have pronounced 
her to be a little idle thing, occupied with her silly 
books and neglecting her housekeeping. There were 
other towns in England, no doubt, where dwelt the 
widows and wives of other navy captains ; where they 
tatthid, loved each other, and quarrelled ; talked about 
Betty the maid, and her line ribbons indeed ! took 
their dish of tea at six, played at (luadrille every 
night till ten, wlnni there was a little bit of supper, after 
which Betty came with tl»e lanthorn ; and next day 
came, and next, and next, and so forth, until a day 
arrived when the lanthorn was out, when Betty (*ume 
no more : all that little ef)mpany sank to rest under 
the daisies, whither sonu', folks will 2)i’esently follow 
them. How did they live to be so old, those good 
people ? Mol qui vous pwrlc^ 1 perfectly recollect old 
Mr. Gilbert, who had- b(‘en to sea with Captain Cook; 
and Captain Cook, jis you justly obs(‘rv(*,, dc^ar Miss, 
quoting out of your “MangnaH’s Questions,” was mur- 
dered by the na-tives of Owhyhee, anno 1779. ‘Ah! 
don’t you remember his iheture, standing on the sea- 
shore, in tights and gaitei^, with a musket in his 
hand, pointing to his ])eople not to fire from the boats, 
whilst a great tattooed savage is going to stab him in 
the back ? Don’t you remember those hour is dancing 
before him and the other offi(^ers at the great Otaheite 
ball ? Don’t yow know that Cook was at the siege of 
Quebec, with the glorious Wolfe, who fought under the 
Duke of Cumberland, whose royal father was a dis- 
tinguished officer at Eamillies, before he commanded 
in chief at Dettingen ? Huzza ! Give it them, my 
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lads I My liorse is down ? Then I know I shall not 
run away. Do the French run ? then I die content. 
Stop. Woe ! “ Quo me rapis ? ” My Pegasus is gal- 
loping off, goodness knows where, like his Majesty’s 
charger at Dettingen. 

How do these rich historical and personal reminis- 
cences come out of the subject at present in hand ? 
What is that subject, by the way ? My dear friend, 
if you look at the last (^ssaykin (though you may leave 
it alone, and 1 shall not be in the least surprised or 
•^offended), if you look at the last paper, where the 
writer imagines Atlios and Porthos, Dalgetty and 
Ivanhoe, Amelia and Sir Charles Grandison, Don 
Quixote and Sir Itoger, walking in at the garden- 
window, you will at once perceive that Novels and 
fclnur heroes and lieroines are our ])resent subjec'.t of 
discourse, into which we will xuesently plunge. Are 
you one of us, dear sir, and do you love novel-reading ? 
To be reminded of your first novel will surely be a 
pleasure to you. Hush ! I never read quite to the 
end of my first, the Scottish Chiefs.” I could n’t. 
I peeped in an abinned furtive manner at some of the 
closing piig(*s. Miss Porter, like a kind dear tender- 
hearted er(Mitiir(^, would not have Wallace’s head 
choi)ped off at the end of Vol. V. She made him die- 
in })rison,^ .and if I rem(*-niber right (protesting 1 have 
not read tlie book for forty-two or three years), llobert 
Bruce math'- a speetdi to his soldiers, in which he said, 
‘‘And Bannockburn shall equal Cambuskeniieth.” - 

^ 1 find, on refcTPuce to the novel, that Sir William died on the 
scaffidd, not in jn ison. Ilis Last words were, “ ' My prayer is heard 
Life’s cord is iMit by lieaven. Helen ! Helen ! May heaven pre- 
serve my eontitrv, Jiiwl — ’ lie stopped. He fell. And with that 
mighty shock the scaffold shook to its foundations.” 

2 The rein.ark of nnice (which I protest 1 liad not read for 
forty -two years), I find to be as follows • — “ When this was uttered 
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But I repeat I could not read the end of the fifth vol- 
ume of that dear delightful book for crying. Good 
heavens ! it was as sad, as sad as going back to school. 

The glorious Scott cycle of romances came to me 
some four or five years afterwards ; and I think boys 
of our year were specially fortunate in coming upon 
those delightful books at that S])eidal time when we 
could best enjoy them. Oh, that sunshiny bench on 
half-holidays, witli Claverhouse or Ivanhoe for a com- 
panion ! I have'- nmiarked of ver^’ late days some lit- 
tle men in a great state of delectati()H over tlie 
romances of Caijtain Mayne Eeid, and Gustave 
Aiiriard’s Traiiie and Indian Stories, and (luring 
occasional holiday visits, lurking off to b(ul with the 
volume under their arms. But are those Indians and 
warriors so terrible as our Indians and warriors 
were ? (I say, are they ? 'foung gentlcmicn, mind, I 
do not say they are not.) But as an oldster I can be 
heartily thankful for the novels o^‘ tiie 1-10 Georg(»- 1 V., 
let us say, and so downward to a j)eriod not unremote. 
Let us see ; there is, first, our dear Scott. Whom do 
1 love in tlie works of that dear old master ? 

Amo the Baron of BradAvardiiie and Fergus. (Cap- 
tain Waverley is certainly very mild.) 


by the English heralds, BriKUi turiie<P to Ruthven, with an heroic 
smile, ‘ Let him come, iny brave barons! and he shtill find tlnit 
Bannockburn shall |>age with Cam husken noth ” In th(5 saiic' 
amiable autlior’s famous novel of “ Thaddeiis of Warsaw,” tluno is 
more crying than in any novel I ever remember to liave read. S(u‘, 
for example, the last page. . . . Incapable of sp(iaking, Thaddens 
led his wife hack to her carriage. . . . His tears gushed out iu 
spite of himself, and mingling with hers, jMUircd tlios(* thanks, those 
assurances, of animated approbation through her heart, which made 
it even ache with excciss of liappiiu'ss.” . . . And a sentence or 
two further. Kosciusko did bless him, and embalmed the bene^ 
diction with a shower of tears.*' 
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Amo Ivanhoe ; LOCKSLEY ; the Templar, 

Amo Quentin Durward, and especially Quentin^s 
uncle, who brought the boar to bay. I forget the 
gentleman’s name. 

I have never cared for the Master of Ravens wood, 
or fetched his hat out of the water since he dropped it 
there when I last met him (circa 1S25). 

Amo Salad IN and the Scotch knight in the 
“ Talisman.” The Sultan best. 

Amo Claver HOUSE. 

Amo Major DAuciETTv. Delightful Major. To 
think of him is to desirt* to jump up, run to the book, 
and’ get the volume down from the shelf. About all 
those heroes of Scott, what a manly bloom th(*-re is, 
and honorable modesty ! They are not at all heroic. 
They seem to blush somehow in tluur x^osition of 
hero, and as it were to say, Sin(*,e it must be done, 
here goes ! ” They are handsome, modest, upright, 
8iinx)le, courageous, not too clever. If 1 were a 
inotluir (which is absurd), J sliould like to be mother- 
in-law to several young men of the Walter-Scott-hero 
sort. 

Much as T lik(*. those most unassuming, manly, un- 
prebniding g(mtlemen, 1 have to own that L think the 
heroes of another winter, namely, - - 

Leatiier-stockisw^cj, Hardheart, 

Unoas, Tom Coffin, 

are quite the ecpials of Scott’s men ; perhaxis Leather- 
stocking is better than any one in “Scott’s lot.” 
La Longue Carabine is one of tlu^ gnnit prize-men of 
fiction. He ranks with your Uiude Toby, Sir Login’ 
de‘ Coverley, Ealstaif — h(*roic figures, all — Auieri(!;in 
or British, and the artist has deserved well of his 
country who devised them. 

At school, in my time, there was a jmblic day, 
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when the boys’ relatives, an examining bigwig or two 
from the universities, old schoolfellows, and so forth, 
came to the place. The boys were all paraded; 
prizes were administered; each lad being in a new 
suit of clothes — and magnificent dandies, I promise 
you, some of us were. Oh, the chubby cheeks, clean 
collars, glossy new raiment, beaming faces, glorious 
in youth — fit tueri coalnm — bright with truth, and 
mirth, and honor ! To see a hundred boys marshalled 
in a chapel or old hall ; to he%r their sweet fresh 
voices when they chant, and look in their brave I'.alin 
faces; I say, does not the sight and sound of them 
smite you, somehow, with a pang of ex(piisite kind- 
ness ? . . AVell. As about boys, so about Novelists. 

I fancy the boys of Parnassus School all paraded. I am 
a lower boy myself in that academy. T like our fel- 
lows to look well, upright,* ge^ntleiiianlike. There is 
Master Fielding — he with the black eye. What a 
magnificent build of a boy ! There is Master Scott, 
one of the heads of the scliool. Did you ever see the 
fellow more hearty, and manly ? Yonder lean, shamb- 
ling, cadaverous lad, who is always borrowing money, 
telling lies, leering after the housemaids, is Master 
Laurence Sterne — a bishop’s grandson, and himself 
intended for the Church ; for shame, you litth^ repro- 
bate ! Bat what a genius tl^ fellow has! Let him 
have a sound flogging, and as soon as the young- 
scamp is out of the whipping-room give him a gold 
medal. Such would be my practice if I were Doctor 
Birch, and master of the school. 

Let us drop this school metaphor, this birch and 
all pertaining thereto. Our subject, I bog leave to 
remind the roadc^r’s humble servant, is novel heroes 
and heroines. How do you like your heroes, ladies ? 
Gentlemen, what novel heroines do you prefer ? 
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When I set this essay going, I sent the above ques- 
tioxh to two of the most inveterate novel-readers of my 
acquaintance. The gentleman refers me to Miss Aus- 
ten ; the lady says Atlios, Guy Livingston, and (par- 
don my rosy blushes) Colonel Esmond, and owns that 
in youth she was very much in love with Valancourt. 

Valancourt ? and who was he ? cry the young 
people. Valancourt, my dears, was the hero of one 
of the most famous romances which ever was pub- 
lished in this country. The beauty and elegance of 
Valancourt made your young grandmammas’ gentle 
hearts to beat with respectful sympathy. He and 
his glory have pass(‘d away. Ah, woe is nu'. that the 
glory of novels should ev(*r decay ; that dust should 
gather round them on the shelves ; that the annual 
checks from Messieurs tin* publishers should dwindle, 
dwindle ! In(]uire at Mudie’s, or the London Library, 
who asks for the Mysteries of LI dolpho ” now ? 
Have not even the Mysteries of Paris ” ceased to 
frighten ? Alas, our novels ar(‘ but for a season ; 
and I know characters whom a i)a inful modesty for- 
bids me to mention, who shall go t(j limbo along with 
‘^Valancourt” and “Doricourt” and “ Thaddeus of 
Warsaw.” 

A dear old sentimental friend, with whom I dis- 
coursed on the subjectof novels yesterday, said tliiit 
her favorite hero was Lord Orville, in “ Evelina,” 
that novel wliich Dr. Johnson loved so. I took down 
the book from a dusty old crypt at a club, where Mrs. 
BarbaukPs novelists repose ; and this is the kind of 
thing, ladies and gentlemen, in which your ancestors 
found pleasure : — 


“ And here, whilst I was looking for the books, I was fol- 
lowed by Lord Orville. He sliut the door after he came in, 
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and, approaching me with a look of anxiety, said, * Is this true, 
Anville — are you going ? ’ 

‘ I believe so, lU}'’ lord,* said I, still looking for the hoc ks. 
“ ‘ So suddenly, so unexpectedly : must I lose you ? * 

“‘No great loss, niy lord,* said I, endeavoring to speax 
dieerfully. 

“ ‘ Is it possible,’ said he, gravely, ‘ Miss Anville can doubt 
my sincerity 1 ’ 

“ ‘ I can’t imagine/ cried 1, ‘ what Mrs. Selwyn has done 
with those books.* 

“ ‘ Would to heaven,’ continued he^ ‘ I might Hatter myselt 
yon would allow mo to prove it ! ’ 

“ ‘ I must run up stairs/ cried J, greatly conlused, ‘ and ask 
what she has done with them.* 

“ * You are going then/ cried he, taking my hand, ‘ and you 
give me not the smallest ho])e of any return ! Will you not, 
my too lovely friend, will you not teach me, with fortitude 
like your own, to support your absence V 

“‘My lord/ cried I,' endeJxvoring to disengage iiiy hand, 
‘ })ray let me go ! * 

“ ‘ I will,* cried he, to my inex])ressible confusion, dropping 
on one knee, ‘ if you wish me to leave you.’ 

“‘Oh, my lord,’ exclaimed 1, ‘rise, I beseech you; rise. 
Surely your lordship is not so cruel as to mock me.* 

“ ‘ Mock you ! ’ repeated he earnestly, ‘ no, T revere you. I 
esteem and admire you above all human beings ! You are 
the friend to whom niy soul is attachial, as to its better halt. 
You ar<' the most amiable, the most perfect of women ; and 
you are de u-er to me than langi?age has the power of telling.’ 

“ I attempt not to describe my sensations at that moment ; 
I scarce breathed ; I doubted if T existed ; tlie blood forsook 
my cheeks, and iny feet refused to sustain me. Lord Orville 
hastily rising supported me to a chair upon which I sank al- 
most lifeless. 

I cannot write the scene that followed, though every 
word is engraven on my heart ; but his protestations, his ex- 
pressions, were too Hatteriiig for rcipetition ; nor would he, in 
spite of my repeated elforts to leave him, siifler me to es- 
cape ; ill short, my dear sir, I was not proof against bis solich 
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ttttionfl, and be drew fiom me the most sacred secret of my 
heart ! ” ^ 


Other people may not much like this extract, 
Madam, from your favorite novel, but when you come 
to read it, you will like it. 1 suspect that when you 
read that book whic.li you so love, you read it a dcAix. 
Did you not yourself pass a winter at Bath, when you 
were the belle of the assembly? Was there not a 
Ijord Orville in your case too ? As you think of him 
eh'veii lusti’es jjass away. You look at him witli the 
bright eyes of those days, and your hero stands before 

^ Contrast tliis old perfunieil, powdered D^Arblay conversation 
with the present modern talk. If the two youtig people wished to 
iiide tludr emotions iiow-a-days, And express themselves in modest 
language, the store >sou]d run : — 

“ Whilst I was looking for the hooks, Lord Orville came in. He 
looked uncommonly down in the mouth, as he said : ‘ Is this ttTie» 
Miss Anville ; are you going to cut < ’ 

‘“'fo ahs(|ujau]ate, Lord Orville,' said I, still pretending that J 
was looking for the hooks. 

You ai<‘ very quick about it,’ sJiid be. 

“ * (tucss it ’s no great loss,’ 1 remarked, as ehoerfnlly as T could. 
“‘You don’t think I’m chafling ’ said Orville, with much 
emotion. 

“ ‘ What has Mrs. S<*lwyu done with the books 1 ' I went on. 

“ ^ What, going ' ’ said he, ‘ and going lor good 1 wish I was 
such a goodqdncked one as yon,^Mi.s.s Anville,’ ’’etc. 

The conversation, yon })erceive, might he easily written down to 
this key ; and if the hero and heroine were modern, they would 
not he suffered to go through their dialogue on stilts, but would 
couverse in the natural graceful way at jireseut customary. By 
the wav, what a strange custom that is in modern lady novelists 
to make the men hiillv the women ! In the time of Miss Porter 
ami Madame D’Arhlay, we have respect, prohnind hows and curt' 
sies, graceful court(‘s\ ; from men to women. In the time of Miss 
Bronte, absolute rudeness. Is it true, mesdames, that yon like 
rudeness, and r.re ])lease{l at being ill-used by men ‘ 1 could poiut 

to more thau one lady novelist who so represents you. 
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you, the brave, the accomplished, the simple, the true 
gentleman; and he makes the most elegant of bows 
to one of the most beautiful young women the world 
ever saw ; and he leads you out to the cotillon, to> the 
dear unforgotten music. Hark to the horns of El- 
fan d, blowing, blowing ! Bonne vi elite, you remember 
their melody, and your heart-strings tlirill with it 
still. 

Of your heroic heroes, T tliink our friend Mon- 
st*igneur Atlios, Count d(^ la Fei;e, is my favorite. I 
have read about liim from sunrises to sunset with the 
’utmost contentment of mind. He has ])assed through 
how many volumes ? Forty ? Fifty ? I wish for my 
part theio were a liiindnHl more, and would never tire 
of him rescuing prisoners, jmnishing ruffians, and run- 
ning scoundrels tlirongh the midriff witli his most 
gimud’ul rapi(U‘. Ah*, AtlK)s,. Porthos, and Aramis, 
you are. a magnilifMUit ti*io. J tliink I like d’Artagnan 
in his own memoirs best. J bought him yf‘ars and 
y(*ars ago, price liv(*])en(^e, in a little ])archment-(iov- 
ered Cologm^-priuted voluim*, at a stall in Gray^s fun 
Lane. Dumas glorifies him and makes a IVlarshal of 
Jiijii ; if 1 rememb(‘r rightly, the original d^Artagnan 
was a needy adventurer, who di(‘d in exile very (’arly 
in Louis XIV.’s reign. Did you ever read the ^GJhev- 
alier d’llarmonbil ? ” Did y^u ever read the Tulijie 
Noire,” as modest as a story by Miss EdgeAvorth ? 1 

think of the prodigal ba-mpiets to which this Luc.ullus 
of a man has invibnl me, with thanks and Avonder. 
To wliat a series of sphuidid entertainments he has 
treated me ! Where does he find the money for these 
prodigious feasts ? They say that all the works bear- 
ing Dumas’s name are hot written by him. Well ? 
Dck'.s not the chief cook have aides under him ? Did 
not Ilubens’s pupils paint on his cainmses ? Had not 
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Lawrence assistants for his backgrounds ? For my- 
self, being also du metier^ I confess I would often like to 
have a competent, respectable, and rapid clerk for the 
business part of my novels ; and on his arrival, at 
eleven o’clock, would say, ^^Mr. Jones, if you please, 
the archbishop must die this morning in about five 
pages. Turn to article ‘ Dropsy ’ (or what you will) 
in Encyclopaedia. Take care there are no medical 
blunders in his death. Group his daughters, physi- 
cians, and chaplains round hiiii. Tn Wale^s’s ‘ Lon- 
don,’ letter B, third shelf, you will find an account of 
Lambeth, and some prints of the ]da(‘.e. Color in 
with local coloring. The daughter will come down, 
and speak to her lover in his wherry at Lambeth 
Stairs,” etc., etc. Jones (an intelligent young man) 
examines the medi(‘.al, historical, to]K)grai)hical books 
necessary; his chief points out to him in Jeremy Tay- 
lor (fol., London, m.dclv.) a few rmuarks, siuih as 
might befit a dear old archbishop (h‘i)arting this life. 
When I come back to dross for diniKu-, the arelibishop 
is dead on my table in live pages medicine, topog- 
raphy, theology, all right, and Jones has gone home 
to his family some hours. ?^ir Christojdier is tlio 
architect of St. Baul’s. He has not laid the stones 
or carried up the mortar. There is a great deal of 
carpenter’s and joiner’s jv'ork in novels wdiich surely 
a smart ])rofessional hand might supply. A smart 
professional hand ? I give you my word, tlu^re seem 
to me parts of novels — let us say the love-making, 
the business,” the villain in the cu])board, and so 
forth, which I should like to order »folin Footman to 
take in hand, as I d(*sire him to bring the coals and 
polish the boots. Ask m.e indeed to jiop a robber 
under a bed, to hide a will which sli ill lie forthcom- 
ing in due season, or at my time of life to WTite a 
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namby-pamby love conversation between Emily and 
Lord Arthur ! I feel ashamed of myself, and espe- 
cially when my business obliges me to do the love- 
passages, I blush so, though quite alone in my study, 
that you would fancy 1 was going off in an apoplexy. 
Are authors affected by their own works ? 1 don’t 
know about other gentlemcui, but if I make a joke 
myself I cry ; if I write a pathetic scene I am laugh- 
ing wildly all the time — at least Tomkins thinks so. 
You know I am such a cynic ! 

The editor of the ^^Cornhill Magazine” (no soft 
and yielding, character like his predecessor, but a man 
of stern resolution) will only allow these harmless 
papers to run to a certain hmgth. But for this v(dx) I 
should gladly ha*"e prattled over half a sheet more, 
and have discoursed on many hcroc^s and heroines of 
novels whom fond inen'ory brings back to me. Of 
these books T have been a diligent student from those 
early days, whi(k are recorded at the eoniniencement 
of this little essay. Oh, delightful novels, well re- 
membered ! Oh, novels, sweet and delicious as the 
raspberry open-tarts of budding boyhood ! Do I for- 
get one night after prayers (when we under-boys 
were sent to bed) lingering at my cupboard to read 
one little half-page more of my dear Walter Scott 
— and down came the monitor’s dictionary upon my 
head! Itebeccu, daughter of Isaac of York, I have 
loved thee faithfully for forty years ! Thou wert 
twenty years old (say) and I but twelve, when I 
knew thee. At sixty odd, love, most of the ladies of 
thy Orient race have lost the bloom of youth, and 
bulged beyond the line of beauty ; but to me thou art 
ever young and fair, and I will do battle with any 
felon Templar who assails thy fair name. 
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A GiiAOJOus read(T no doubt lias remarked that 
these humble s(^rmoiis hare for subjects some little 
event which happens at the preacher^s own gate, or 
which falls undea* his ])eeuliar cognizance. Once, you 
may remember, we discoursed about a chalk-mark on 
the door. This morning Betsy, the housemaid, comes 
with a frightened look, and says, Law mum ! there ^s 
three bricks taken out of the garden wall, and the 
brandies broki*, and all the pears taken off the pear- 
tree Poor peacicful suburban pear-tree! Jail- 
birds liave hopped about thy branches, and robbed 
them of their smoky fruit. But those bricks re- 
moved ; that ladder evidently prepared, by which un- 
known marauders may enter and dejiart from my 
little Englishman’s castle ; is not this a subject of 
thrilling interest, and may it not l^e continued in a 
future number? — that is the terrible question. Sup- 
pose, having escalad(‘d the outer wall, the miscreants 
take a fancy to storm the castle? Well — well! we 
are armed ; we are numerous ; we are men of tremen- 
dous courage, who will de fend our spoons with our 
lives ; and tliere are barracks close by (thank good- 
ness !) whence, at the noise of our shouts and firing, 
at least a thousand bayonets will bristle to our 
rescue. 

What sound is yonder ? \ church bell. I might 
go myself, but how listen to the sermon? I am 
thinking of those thieves who have made a ladder of 
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my wall, smd a prey of my pear-tree. They may be 
walking to church at this moment, neatly shaved, in 
clean linen, With every outward appearance of virtue. 
If I went, I know I should be watching the congre- 
gation, and thinking, Is that one of the fellows who 
came over my wall ? ” If, after the reading of the 
eighth Conimandment, a man sang out with partic- 
ular energy, “ Incline our hearts to kee]) this law/^ I 
should think, ^^Aha, Master Bassp, did you have 
pears for bre<Qkfast this morning ? Crime is walk- 
ing round me, that is clear. "Who is the perpetrator? 
. . . What a changed aspect the world has, since 
these last few lines were written ! 1 have been walk- 

ing round about my premise.s, and in consultation with 
a gentleman in a single-breasted blue coat, with 
pewter buttons, and a tap(i ornannmt on the collar. 
He has looked iit tt hoies in the wall, and the 
amputated tree. We have fornuid our plan of defence 
— jtir.rha 2 )s of attack. Perhaps some day you may 
read in the papers, ^^Daiung Attismpt at PuKiiLAKV 

HeUOIC VlCTORV OVER THE VlLLAlNS,’’ etc., CtC. 

Bascals* as yet unknown ! perhaps you, too, may read 
these words, and may be induced to i)ause in your 
fatal intention. Take the advice of a sincere friend, 
and keep off. To find a man writhing in my man- 
trap, another mayhap impahukin my ditcdi, to })ick off 
another from my tree (scoundrel ! as though he were 
a pear) will give me no jdeasure; but such things 
may happen. Be warned in time, villains ! Or, if 
you must pursue your calling as cracksmen, have the 
goodness to try some other shutters. Enough ! sub- 
side into your darkness, children of night ! Thieves ! 
we seek not to have ?/ou hanged — you are but as 
pegs whereon to hang others. 

I have said before, that if I were going to be 
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hanged myself, I think I should take an accurate 
note of iny sensations, request to stop at some public- 
house on the road to Tyburn, and be provided with a 
private room and writing-materials, and give an ac- 
count of my state of mind. Then, gee up, carter ! I 
beg your reverence to continue your ax)posite, though 
not novel, remarks on my situation-; — and so we 
drive up to Tyburn turnpike, where an exj^ectant 
crowd, the obligUig sheriifs, and tlie dexterous and 
rapid Mr. Kt*t(‘k are already in waiting. 

A uiimbcu* of laboring x^co^de are sauntering about 
our streets and taking their rest on this holiday — 
fellows who have no more stolen my x)ears than they 
have robbed the crown jt'.wels out of the Tower — and 
I say I cannot help thinking in my^)wn mind, Are 
you tlie rascal who got over my wall last night ? ’’ Is 
the suspicion liauiiting my mind writttui on my coun- 
tenance ? I trust not. What if one man after an- 
otluu* wer(^ to (iome uj) to me and say, ‘^How dare 
you, sir, susjn^ct me in your niijid of stealing your 
fruit ? Oo be Jnuiged, you and your jargonels ! 
You rascal thief! it is not merely tliree-halfp’orth of 
sooty fiaiit you rob me of, it is my peace of mind — 
my artless innocence and trust in my fellow-creatures, 
my chikllik(i belief that everything they say is true. 
How can I hold out tRe hand of friendship in this 
condition, when my lirst impression is, My good sir, 
I strongly susi)ec,t that you wei’e up my x^ear-tree last 
night ? ’’ It is a dreadful states of mind. The corc^ is 
black; the death-stricken fruit dr()X)s on the bough, 
and a great worm is within — fattening, and feasting, 
and wriggling ! Who stole the x^ears ? I say. Is it 
you, brother ? Is it you, Ma,da.m ? Come ! are you 
ready to answer — respondere parati et cantare pares ? 
(0 shame ! sliame ! ) 
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Will the villains ever be discovered and punished 
who stole my fruit ? Somg unlucky rascals who rob 
orchards are caught up the tree at once. Some rob 
through life with impunity. If 1, for my part, were 
to try and get up the smallest tree, on the darkest 
night, in the most remote orchard, I wager any money 
I should be foand out — be caught by the leg in a 
man-trap, or have Towler fastening on me. I always 
am found out ; have been ; shall be. It ’s my luck. 
Other men will carry off bushels of fruit, and get 
away undetected, unsuspected ; whereas I know woe 
and punishment would fall upon me were I to lay my 
hand on the smallest pix)pin. So be it. A man who 
has this precious self-knowledge will surely keep his 
hands from picking and stealing, and his feet upon 
the paths of viftixe. 

I will assume, my bene.‘'olcnt friend and present 
reader, that you yourself are virtuous, not from a fear 
of punishment, but from a sheer love of good ; but as 
you and I walk through life, consider what hundreds 
of thousands of rascals we must have met, who have 
not been found out at all. In high places and low, 
in clubs and on ’Change, at church or the balls and 
routs of the nobility and gentry, how dreadful it is 
for benevolent beings like you and me to have to 
think tlu^se undiscovered though not unsuspected 
scoundrels are swarming ! What is the difference 
between you and a galley-slave ? Is yonder poor 
wretch at the hulks not a man and a brother too ? 
Have you ever forged, my dear sir ? Have you ever 
cheated your neighbor? Have you ever ridden to 
Hounslow Heath and robbed the mail ? Have you 
ever entered a first-class railway carriage, where an 
old gentleman sat alone in a sweet sleep, daintily 
murdered him, taken his pocket-book, and got out at 
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the next station ? You know that this ^roumstanoe 
occurred in France a few, months since. If we have 
travelled in France this autumn we may have met the 
ingenious gentleman who perpetrated this daring and 
successful coup. We may have found him a well- 
informed and agreeable man. 1 have been acquainted 
with two or three gentlemen wlio have been dis- 
covered after — after the performance of illegal 
actions. What ? That agre<^.able rattling fellow we 
mot was the celebrated Mr. John Sheppard ? Was 
that amiable quiet gcuitleinan in s]>ectacles the well- 
known Mr. Fauiitleroy ? In Hazlitt’s admirable paper, 
Going to a Fight/’ h(‘ describes a dashing sporting 
fellow who was in the coach, and who was no less a 
man than the eminent destroyer ^ Mr. William 
Weare. Don’t tell me that you would not like to 
have met (out of business) Captain Sheppard, the 
lleverend Doctor Dodd, or others rendered famous by 
their actions and misfortunes, by their lives and their 
deaths. They are the subjects of ballads, the heroes 
of romance. A friend of mine had the house in May 
Fair, out of which poor Doctor Dodd was taken hand- 
cuffed. Thei*e was the paved hall over which he 
stepped. That little room at the side was, no doubt, 
tlu^ study where he composed his elegant sermons. 
Two years since I had tin* good Fortune to partake of 
some admirable dinners in Tyburnia — magnificent 
dinners indeed ; but rendered doubly interesting from 
the fact that the liousc*- was that occui)ied by the late 
Mr. Sadleir. One night the late Mr. Sadleir took tea 
in that dining-room, and, to the surprise of his butler, 
went out, having put into his pocket his own cream- 
jug. The next morning, you know, he was found 
dead on Hampstead Jleatli, with the cream-jug lying 
by him, into whi(ih he had poured th(^ poison by which 
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he died, lie idea of the ghost of the late gentleman 
flitting about the room gave a strange interest to the 
banquet. Can you fancy him taking his tea alone in 
the dining-room ? Ho empties that cream-jug and 
puts it in his pocket; and then he opens yonder door, 
through which he is never to pass again. Now he 
crosses the hall : and hark ! the iiall-doc^r shuts upon 
him, and his steps die away. They are gone into the 
night. They traverse the sleeping city. They lead 
him into the flelds, where the grey morning is begin- 
ning to glimmer. He pours something from a bottle 
into a little silver j'ug. Tt touches his lips, the lying 
lips. Do they quiver a ijrayer ere that awful draught 
is swallowed ? When the sun rises they are dumb. 

I neither knef this unhappy man, nor liis country- 
man — Laertes let us call him — who is at j^’esent in 
exile, having been con:pell(?d to fly from remorseless 
creditors. Laertes fled to America, where he earned 
his bread by his pen. I own to having a kindly feel- 
ing towards this scapegrace, because though an exile, 
he did not abuse the country whence he fled. I have 
heard that he went away taking no spoil with him, 
])enTiiless almost; and on his voyage he made ac- 
quaintance with a certain Jew; and when he fell 
sick, at New York, this Jew befriended him, and 
gave him help and money outf of his own store, which 
was but small. Now, after they had been awhile in the 
strange city, it happened that the poor Jew sj^ent all 
his little money, and he too fell ill, and was in gi*eat 
penury. And now it was Laertes who befriended that 
Ebrew Jew. He feed doctors ; he fed and tended the 
sick and hungry. Go to, Laertes ! I know thee not. 
It may be thou art justly exul patrim. But the Jew 
shall intercede for thee, thou not, let us trust, hope- 
less Christian sinner. 
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Another exile to the same shore I knew : who did 
not? Julius Caesar hardly owed more money than 
Cueedicus : and, gracious powers ! Cucedicus, how did 
you manage to spend and owe so much ? All day he 
was at work for his cdients ; at night he was occupied 
ill the Public CounciL He neither had wife nor chil- 
dren. The rewards which he received for his ora- 
tions were enough to maiiitaih twenty rhetoricians. 
Night after niglit I have seen him eating his frugal 
meal, consisting but of a fish, a small portion of mut- 
ton, and a small measure of Iberian or Trinacrian 
wine, largely diluted wdth the sparkling waters of 
Rhenish Gaul. And tliis was all he had; and this 
man earned and ])aid away tahmts upon talents ; and 
fled, owing who knows how many more ! Does a man 
earn fifteen thousand -pounds a year, toiling by day, 
talking by night, having horrible unrest in his bed, 
ghastly terrors at waking, seeing an officer lurking at 
every corner, a sword of justice forever hanging over 
his h(‘4id — and have for his sole diversion a news- 
paper, a lonely mutton-chop, and a little sherry and 
seltzer-water ? In the German stories we read how 
men sell themselves to — a (*,ertain Personage, and 
that Personage cheats them. He gives them wfjalth; 
yes, but tlie gold-pieces turn into worthless leaves. 
He sets them before splendid banquets ; yes, but what 
an awful grin that black footman has who lifts up the 
dish-cover ; and donT you smell a peculiar sulphurous 
odor in the dish ? Faugh ! take it away ; I can’t eat. 
He ])romises them sjdendors and triumphs. The coii- 
(pieror’s car rolls glittering through the city, the mul- 
titude shout and huzza. Driven on, coachman. Ye;-, 
but who is that hanging on behind the carriage ? Is 
this the reward of eloquence* talents, industry ? Is 
this the end of a lifers labor ? Don’t you I'cinember 
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how, when the dragon was infesting the neighborhood 
of Babylon, the citizens used to walk dismally out of 
evenings, and look at the valleys round about strewed 
with the bones of the victims whom the monster had 
devoured ? 0 insatiate brute, and most disgusting, 
brazen, and scaly reptile ! Let us be thankful, chil- 
dren, that it has not gobbled us up too. Quick. Ijet 
us turn away, and pray that we may be kept out of 
the reach of his horrible maw, jaw, claw ! 

When I first came iij) to Lonf''jn, as innocent as 
Monsieur Gil Bias, 1 also fell in with some pretty 
acquaintances, found my way into several cavei’iis, 
and delivered my imrsc'. to more than one gallant g(‘n- 
tleman oi the road. One 3 remember esix'-cially — 
one who never eased me personally of a singh^ mara- 
vedi — one than whom I never met a bandit more 
gallant, courteous, and ..rnmllie.' Kob me? liohindo 
feasted me; treats me to his dinner and his wine; 
kept a generous table for his friends, and I know was 
most liberal to many of them. How well I remembcu* 
one of his speculations ! It was (i great plan for 
smuggling tobacco, lie venue officers were to he 
bought off; silent ships were to jdy on tlu'. Thaim^s; 
cunning lepots were to be established, and hundreds 
of thousands of pounds to be made by the conii. How 
his eyes kindled as he propom^led the sdieme to mv ! 
How easy and certain it seemed ! It might hav(*. su(s 
ceeded, I can’t say : but the bold and nnuTy, the 
hearty and kindly llolando came to grhd — a little 
matter of imitated signatures occasioned a Baiik per- 
secution of llolando the Brave. He walked about 
armed, and vowed ho would never be taken alive : but 
taken he was; tried, condemned, scmbuiced to ])er- 
petual banishment; and J heard tluit for some time 
he was universally popular in the colony which had 
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the honor to possess him. What a song he could 
sing ! was when the cup was sparkling before us, 
and heaven gave a portion of its blue, boys, blue, that 
I remember the song of Roland at the Old Piazza 
Coffee-house.” And how where is the “Old Piazza 
Coffee-house ” ? Where is Thebes ? where is Troy ? 
where is the Colossus of Rhodes ? Ah, Rolando, Ro- 
lando ! thou wert a gallant captain, a cheery, a hand- 
some, a merry. At me thou never presentedst pistol. 
Thou badest the bumper of burgundy fill, fill for me, 
giving those who Yjreferred it chamj)agne. Coeluni non 
anlmum, etc. Do you think he has reformed now 
that he has crossed the sea, and cdianged the air ? I 
have my own opinion. Howbeit, Rolando, thou wert 
a most kind and hospitable bandit. And I love not 
to think of thee with a chain at thy shin. 

Do you know how all theses imuiiories of unfortu- 
nate men have come upon me ? Wh(*n they came to 
frighten me this morning by speaking of my robbed 
pears, my perforated garden wall, 1 was reading an 
article in the “Saturday Review” about Rupilius. 
I have sat near that young man at a public dinnei*, 
and beheld him in a gilded uniform. Rut yesterday 
he lived in splendor, had long Jiair, a flowing beard, a 
jewel at his neck, and a smart surtout. So attired, he 
stood but yest(‘Tday in<court ; and to-day he sits over a 
bowl of i)rison co(;oa, with a shaved head, and in a 
f clones jerkin. 

That beard and head shaved, that gaudy deputy- 
lieutenant’s coat exchanged for felon uniform, and 
your daily bottle of chami)agne for prison cocoa, my 
poor Rupilius, what a comfort it must be to have the 
business brought to an end! Champagne was the 
honorable gentleman’s drink in the House of Commons 
dining-room, as I am informed. WhaJfc uncommonly 
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dry champagne that must have been ! When we saw 
him outwardly happy, how miserable he must have 
been ! when we thought him prosperous, how dismally 
poor ! When the great Mr. Harker, at the public 
dinners, called out — Gentlemen, charge your glasses, 
and please silence for tbe Honorable Member for 
Lambeth ! ” how that Honorable Member must have 
writhed inwardly ! One day, when there was a talk 
of a gentleman’s honor being questioned, Kupilius 
said, ^^If any man doubted mine, ^ would knock him 
down.” But tliat sj)eech was in tlie way of business. 
The Spartan boy, wlio stole the fox, smiled while the 
beast was gniiwing him under his (doak : I promise 
you Kupiiius had some sharp fangs gnashing under 
his. W(‘- have sat at the same feast, I say : we have 
paid our contribution to the samcj charity. All ! when 
I ask this day for my d ily bread, I pi'ay not to be led 
into temptation, and to be delivered from evil. 



«DESSEIN’S/» 


I ARRIVED by tlie night-mail packet from Dover. 
The passage had been rough, and the usual conse- 
quences had eiisiKMl. I was disinclined to travel far- 
ther that night on my road to Paris, and knew the 
Calais hotel of old as one of the cleanest, one of the 
dearest, one of the most comfortable hotels on the 
continent of Europe. There is no town more French 
than Calais. That charming old Hotel Dessein,’’ 
with its (ioiirt, its gardens, its lordly kitchen, its 
princely waiter — a gentleman of the old school, who 
has welcomed the finest company in Europe — have 
long been known to me. I liave read complaints in 
the Times,’^ more than once, I think, that the 
Dessein bills are dear. A bottle of soda-water cer- 
tainly costs — well, never mind how much. I remem- 
ber as a boy, at the ^‘Ship’’ at Dover (imperante 
Carolo Decimo), when, my jdace to London being paid, 
1 had but 12.s\ left after a certain little Paris excursion 
(about which my benighted parents never knew any- 
thing), ordering for dinner a whiting, a beefsteak, and 
a glass of iK^gus, and the bill was, dinner 7s., glass of 
negus 2s., waiter ()</., and only half a crown left, as I 
was a siiiiKw, for the guard and coachman on the way 
to London ! And I ivas a sinner. I had gone without 
leave. What a long, dreary, guilty forty hours’ jour- 
ney it was from l^aris to Calais, I remember ! How 
did I come to think of this escapade, which occurred 
in tlie Easter vacation of the year 1830 ? I always 
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think of it when I am crossing to Calais. Guilt, sir, 
guilt remains stamped on - the memory, and 1 feel 
easier in my mind now that it is liberated of this old 
peccadillo. I met my college tutor only yesterday. 
We were travelling, and stopped at the same; hotel. 
He had the very next room U) mine. After he had 
gone into his apartment, having shaken me quite 
kindly by the hand, I felt inclined to knock at his 
door and say, “ Doctor Bentley, 1 beg your [)ardon, but 
do you remember, when I was ‘' hug down at the 
Easter vacation in 1830, you asked me wliere I was 
going to spend my vacation ? And I said, ^Vith my 
friend Slingsby, in Huntingdonshire. Well, sir, 1 
grieve to li.ive to confess that 1 told you a lib. I had 
got and was going for a lark to Paris, where my 
friend Edwards was staying.” There, it is out. The 
Doctor will read it, for ’’ did" not wake Iiim uj) after 
all to make my conft'ssion, but prott\st he shall hav(‘- a. 
copy of this Roundabout sent to him wlnui he returns 
to his lodge. 

They gave me a bedroom there; a very neat room 
on the first floor, looking into tln^ pretty garden. 
The hotel must look pndly much as it did a hundi'{*d 
years ago when he visited it. I wonder wlnddier ho 
paid his bill ? Yes : his journey was just begun. 
He had bon owed or got the money someliow. Suedi 
a man would spend it libcu-ally enough wIkui he had 
it, give generously — nay, drop a tear over the fate 
of the poor fellow whom he relieved. I don’t believe 
a word he says, but 1 never accused him of stinginess 
about money. That is a fault of much mon^ virtuous 
people than he, Mr. Launmc.e is ready (uioiigh with 
his purse when there are anybody’s guineas in it. 
Still when I went to bed m t]j(i roojii, iii his room; 
when I think how I admire, dislike, and have abused 
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him, a certain dim feeling of apprehension filled my 
mind at the midnight hour. What if I should see 
his lean figure in the black-satin breeches, his sinister 
smile, his long thin finger pointing to me in the 
moonlight (for I am in bed, and have popped my 
candle out), and he should say, “You mistrust me, 
you diate me, do 3^011 ? And you, don’t you know 
how Jack, Tom, and Harry, your brother authors, 
hate yoa?^^ ‘ 1 grin and laugh in the moonlight, in 
the midnight, in the sihuice. “() 3^ou ghost in 
black-satin breeches and a wig ! I like to be hated 
by some men,” T say. “ T know men whose lives 
are a scheme, whose laughtcn* is a ('onspiracy, whose 
smile means something els(‘, whose hatred is a cloak, 
and I had rather tluise men should hate me than 
not.” 

“ My good sir,” says he, with a ghastly grin on his 
lean face, “you have your wish.” 

I say. “Please let me go to sleep. I 
sha’n’t sleep any the worse because — ” 

“Because there are insects in the bed, and they 
sting you ? ” (This is only by way of illustration, my 
good sir; the animals don’t bite me now. All the 
house at present seems to me excellently clean.) 
“’Tis absurd to affect ^this indifference. If you are 
thin-skiniKHl, and thee reptiles bite, th(^y keep you 
from sleep.” 

“ Tluire are some men who cry out at a flea-bite as 
loud as if th(\y wen^ torn by a vulture,” I growl. 

“ Men of the genus irrltahlle, my worthy good 
gentleman ! — and you are one.” 

“Yes, sir, 1 am of the profession, as you say; and 
I dare say make a great shouting and crying at a 
small hurt.” 

“You are ashamed of that quality by which you 
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earn your subsistence, and such reputation as you 
have ? Your sensibility is your livelihood, my worthy 
friend. You feel a pang of pleasure or pain ? It is 
noted in your memory, and some day or other makes 
its appearance in your manuscript. Why, in your 
last Roundabout rubbish you mention reading your 
first novel on the day when King George IV. was 
crowned. I remember him in his cradle at St. 
James’s, a lovely little babe ; a gilt Chinese railing 
was before him, and 1 dropped the tear of sensibility 
as I gazed on the sle(iping cherub.” 

“A tear — a fiddlestick, Mr. Sterne,” I growled 
out, for of course I knew my friend in ilie wig and 
satin bre<^ches to be no oth(‘r than tJie notorious, nay, 
celebrated Mr. l aurence Sterne. 

Does not the sight of a beautiful infant charm 
and melt you, mon ami? If not, I ])ity you. Yes, 
he was beautiful. I was in London the year he was 
bQxn. I used to breakfast at the ^ Mount Coffee- 
house.’ I did not become the fasliion until two years 
later, when my ^ Tristram ’ made his appearance, wdio 
has held his own for a hundred years. Jly the way, 
mon bon monsieur, how many authors of your present 
time will last till the next century ? Do you think 
Brown will ? ” 

I lauglicd with scorn as 1^ lay in my bed (and so 
did the ghost give a ghastly snigger). 

Brown I ” I roared. “ One of tlie most over-rated 
men that ever put pen to pa])er ! ” 

What do you think of Jones ? ” 

I grew indignant with this old cynic. “As a 
reasonable ghost, come out of the otlnu* world, you 
don’t mean,” I said, “ to ask me a serious oj)inion of 
Mr. J ones ? His books may be very good reading 
for maid-servants and school-boys, but you don’t ask 
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me to read them ? As a scholar yourself you must 
know that — ” 

“ Well, then, Robinson ? ” 

Robinson, I am told, has merit. I dare say ; I 
never have been able to read his books, and can’t, 
therefore, form any opinion about Mr. Robinson. At 
least you will allow that I am not speaking in a prej- 
udiced manner about hunr 

Ah ! T see you men of letters have your cabals 
and jealousies, as we had in my time. There was 
an Irish fellow by the name of Gonldsmitli, who used 
to abuse me ; but he went into no genteel company — 
and faith ! it mattered little, his praise or abuse. I 
never was more surprised than when 1 heard that Mr. 
Irving, an American gentleman of })arts and elegance, 
had wrote the fellow’s life. To make a hero of that 
man, my dear sir, ’t was ridiculous ! You followed in 
the fashion, 1 hear, and chose to lay a wreath before 
this queer little idol. Preposterous ! A pretty 
write*]*, who has turned some neat couplets. Bah I I 
hav(^ no patience*- with Master Posterity, that has 
tjiosen to take u]) this fellow, and make a hero of 
him ! And th(*re was another g(*iitlenian of my time, 
Mr. Thiefcatc-her Fielding, forsooth ! a fellow with 
the strength, and the tastes, and the manners' of a 
port(*r ! What madnes!^ has possessed you all to bow 
before that Calvert Butt of a man ? — a (u*eature with- 
out eh*gance or sensibility ! The dog had spirits, cer- 
tainly. I r(*niember my Lord Bathurst praising 
them : but as for reading his books — ma fol, I would 
as lief go and dive for tri])e in a cellar. The man’s 
vulgarity stifl(*s me. He- wafts me wliiffs of gin. 
Tobacco and onions ai*e in his great coarse laugh, 
which choke me, pardi ; and I don’t think much 
better of the other fellow — the Scots’ gallipot purr 
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veyor — Peregrine Clinker, Humphrey Random — 
how did the fellow call his rubbish ? !Neither of 
these men had the hel air, the bon ton^ the je ne s^ais 
quoy. Pah! If I meet them in my walks by our 
Stygian river, I give them a wide berth, as that 
hybrid apothecary fellow would say. An ounce of 
civet, good apothecary ; horrible, horrible ! The 
mere thought of the coarseness of those men gives me 
the chair de poule. Mr. Fielding, especially, has no 
more sensibility than a butcher hi Fleet Market. He 
takes his heroes out of ale-house kitchens, or worse 
places still. And this is the person whom Posterity 
has chosen to honor along with me — me ! Faith, 
Monsieur Posterity, you have put me in pretty com- 
pany, and I see you are no wiser than we were in our 
time. Mr. Fielding, forsooth ! Mr. Tripe and Onions ! 
Mr. Cowheel and (-in ! Thank you for nothing, 
Monsieur Posterity ! 

“ And so,^^ thought T, even among these Stygians 
this envy and quarrelsomeness (if you will ])ermit me 
the word) survive ? What a ])itifiu moaiiness ! To 
be sure, 1 can understand this feeling to a certain ex- 
tent j a sense of justice, will jn-ompt it. In my own 
case, I often feel mys(df forced to ])r()test against 
absurd praises lavislu^d on contemporaries. Yester- 
day, for instance, Lady Jqnes was good enougli to 
praise one of my works. Tres bkn. Put in the V('ry 
next minute she began, with (^uite as great enthu- 
siasm, to praise Miss Hobson’s last romancA*. My 
good creature, what is that woman’s praise worth who 
absolutely admires the writings of Miss Hobson ? I 
offer a friend a bottle ’44 claret, lit for a pontiiic^al 
supper. ^This is capital wine,’ says lui ; Land now 
we have finished the bottle, will you giv(^ me a bottle 
of that ordinaire we drank the other day?’ Very 
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well, my good man. You are a good judge — of ovih 
naire, I dare say. Nothing so provokes my anger, 
and rouses my sense of justice, as to hear other men 
undeservedly praised. In a word, if you wish to 
remain friends with me, don’t praise anybody. You 
tell me that the Venus de Medici is beautiful, or 
Jacob Omnium is tall. Que diahle ! Can’t I judge 
for myself ? Have n’t I eyes and a foot-rule ? I 
don’t think the Venus is so handsome, since you press 
me. She is pr(‘.tty, but she has no exi)ression. And 
as for Mr. Omnium, I can see much taller men in a 
fair for twopence.” 

^‘Aiid so,” 1 said, turning round to Mr. Sterne, 
^^you are actually jealous of Mr. Fielding? 0 you 
men of letters, you men of letters I Is not the world 
(your world, I mean) big enough for all of you ? ” 

I often travel in my sleep. I ofttm of a night fin3 
myself walking in my night-gown about the gray 
streets. It is awkward at first, but somehow nobody 
makes any remark. I glide along over the ground 
with my naked feet. Tlie mud does not wet them. 
The passers-by do not tread on them. I am wafted 
over the ground, down the stairs, through the doors. 
This sort of travelling, dear friends, I am sure you 
have all of you indulged, • 

Well, on the niglit in question (and, if you wish to 
know the precise date, it was the 31st of September 
last), after having some little conversation with Mr. 
Sterne in our bedroom, I must have got up, though I 
protest I don’t know how, and come down stairs with 
him into the coffee-room of the Hotel Dessein,” 
where the moon was shining, and a cold supper 
was laid out. I forget what we had — vol-au-veiit 
d’oeufs de Phenix — agneau aux pistaches k la Barme 
cide, — what matters what we had ? 
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As regards supper this is certain, the less you 
have of it the better.” 

That is what one of the guests remarked, — 
shabby old man, in a wig, and su(di a dirty, ragged, 
disreputa^ble dressing-gown that I should have been 
quite surprised at liim. only one never is surprised in 
dr — under certain circumstances. 

I caidt eat ’em now,” said the greasy man (with 
his false old teeth, 1 wonder hi*, could eat anything). 
“ I rememl)(U“ Alvanley eating three sup])ers once at 
Carlton PTouse — one night de petite eomiteP 
Fetit coniite^ sir,” said Mr. Sterne. 

‘‘Dammy, sir, le.t me t(dl my own story my own 
way. T say, one night at Carlton Hoiu>e, playing at 
blind hookey with York, Wales, Tom Eaikes, Prince 
,Boothby, and Dutch Sam the boxer, Alvanley ate 
three suppers, an(* Avon" three and twenty hundred 
pounds in ])onies. Never saw a fellow with such an 
npp(dite, except Wales in his good time. But he 
destroyed the finest digestion a man ever had with 
maraschino, by Jove — always at it. ’ 

«Try mine,” said Mr. Sterne. 

^‘What a doosid queer box,” says Mr. BrummelL 
“ I had it from a Capuchin friar in this toA^n. The 
box is but a horn one ; but to the nose of sensibility 
Araby s perfume is not mo*-e delicate.” 

^ call it doosid stale old rappee,” says Mr. Brum- 
niell — (as for me I declare I could not smell any- 
thing at all ill either of the boxes). “ Old boy in 
smock-frock, take a pinch ? ” 

The old boy in the smock-frock, as Mr. Brummell 
called him, was a very old man, with long white 
beard, wearing, not a smock-frock, but a shirt ; and he 
had actually nothing else save a rope round his neck 
which hung behind his chair in the queerest way. 
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sir,” he said, turning to Mr. Brummell, 
when the Prince of Wales and his father laid siege 
to our town — ” 

^‘What nonsense are you talking, old cock?” says 
Mr. Brummell ; Wales was never here. ^lis late 
Majesty George IV. passed through on hrf way to 
Hanover. My good man, you don’t seem to know 
what ’s up at all. What is he talkin’ about the siege 
of Calais ? I lived here hfteeu years ! Ought to 
know. What’s his old name?” 

am Master Eustace of St. Peter’s,” said the 
old gentleman in the shirt. ^^When my Lord King 
Edward laid si(\ge to this city — ” 

‘^Laid siege to Jericho!” cries Mr. Brummell. 
The old man is (tracked — cracked, sir ! ” 

— laid sieg(^ to this city,” continued the old man, ^ 
and five nion*. promised Messire Gautier de Mauny 
that we would give ourselves up as ransom for the 
place. And we came before our Lord King Edward, 
attired as you see, and the fair Queen begged our 
lives out of her gramercy.” 

‘^Quecui, nonsense ! you mean the Princess of Wales 
— pretty woman, peMt nez retrousse, grew monstrous 
stout ! ” suggested Mr. Brummell, whose reading was 
evidently not extensive, ‘^Sir Sidney Smith was a 
fine fellow, great talker,- hook nose, so has Lord 
Cochrane, so has Lord Wellington. She was very 
sweet on Sir Sidney.” 

Your acquaintance with the history of Calais does 
not seem to be considerable,” said Mr. Sterne to Mr. 
Brummell, with a shrug. 

Don’t it, Bishop ? — for I conclude you are a 
bishop by your wig. I knpw Calais as well as any 
man. I lived here for years before I took that con- 
founded consulate at Caen, Lived in this hotel, then 
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at Leleux^s. People used to stop here. Gk)od fellows 
used to ask for poor George Brummell ; Hertford did, 
so did the Duchess of Devonshire. Not know Calais 
indeed! That is a good joke. Had many a good 
dinner sorry I ever left it.^^ 

My Lord King Edward,” chirped the queer old 
gentleman in the shirt, “ colonized the place with his 
English, after we had yielded it up to him. I have 
heard tell they kept it for nigh three hundred years, 
till my Lord de Guise took it fi oin a fair Queen, Mary 
of blessed memory, a holy woman. Eh, but Sire 
Gautier of Mauny was a good knight, a valiant cap- 
tain, gentle and courteous withal ! Do you remember 
his ransoming the — ? ” 

“ What is the old fellow twaddlin’ about ? ” cries 
Brummell. He is talking about some kiiiglit ? — I 
never si)oke to a knight, and Very seldom to a baronet. 
Firkins, my buttermaii, was a knight — a knight and 
alderman. Wales knighted him once on going into 
the City.” 

I am not surprised that the gentleman should not 
understand Messire Eustace of St. Peter’s,” said the 
ghostly individual addressed as Mr. Sterne. “ Your 
reading doubtless has not been very extensive ? ” 

“ Daminy, sir, speak for yourself ! ” cries Mr. 
Brummell, testily. I ne^er professed to be a read- 
ing man, but 1 was as good as my neighbors. Wales 
was n’t a reading man ; York was n’t a reading man ; 
Clarence was n’t a reading man ; Sussex was, but he 
was n’t a man in society. I remember reading your 
^ Sentimental Journey,’ old boy ; read it to tlie Duch- 
ess at Beauvoir, I recollect, and sh(^ cried over it. 
Doosid clever amusing book, and does you great credit. 
Birron wrote doosid clever books, too ; so did Monk 
Lewis. George Silencer was an elegant poet, and niy 
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dear Duchess of Devonshire, if she had not been a 
grande dainty would have beat ^eni all, by George. 
Wales could n’t write : he could sing, but he could n’t 
spell.” 

Ah, you know the great world ? so di<||^ in my 
time, Mr. IlruiiiiiKdl. I have had the visiting tickets 
of half the nobility at my lodgings in Bond Street. 
But they left me th(u*e no more cared for than last 
year’s calendar,” sighed Mr. Sterne. I wonder who 
is the mode in London now ? One of our late arrivals, 
my Lord Macaulay, has ])rodigious nnu-it and learning, 
and, faith, his histories are more amusing than any 
nov(ds, my own incliidcMl.” 

Don’t know, T hii sun*, ; not in my line. Pick this 
bone of chi(‘k(‘n,” says Mr. Brummell, trifling with a 
skeleton bird before him. 

reuKunber in this city of Calais worse fare 
than yon bird,” said old Mr. LusLuui of St. Ih'ter’s. 
‘‘ Marry, sirs, wlu'U my Jjord King Edward laid siege 
to us, lucky was he who could g(*t a sli(i(* of liorse for 
his breakfast, and a rat was sold at the price of a 
hare.” 

Hare is coarse food, niiver tasted rat,” remarked 
the Beau. “ Table-d’hOte 2)oor fai*e enough for a man 
like me, who has been accustomt*d to the b(*st of 
cookery. But rat — stifle me! 1 couldn’t swallow 
that ; never could ‘bear hardship at all.” 

‘‘We had to bear enough when my Lord of Eng- 
land pressed us. ’Twas pitiful to see the fa(!('s of 
our women as the siege went on, and hear the little 
ones asking for dinner.” 

“ Always a bore, children. At dessert, they are bad 
enough, but at dinn(*r they ’re the deuce and all,” 
remarked Mr. Brummell. * 

Messire Eustact^ of St. Peter’s did not se(*m to pay 
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mucli attention to tlie Beau’s remarks, but continued 
his own train of thought as old men will do. 

I hear,” said he, “ that there has actually been no 
war between us of France and you men of England 
for well'ijigh fifty year. Ours has ever been a nation 
of warri^. And besides her regular found men- 
at-arms, ’tis said the English of the present time 
have more than a hundred thousand of archers with 
weapons that will carry for half a mile. And a mul- 
titude have come amongst us of late from a great 
Western country, never so much as heard of in my 
time — valiant men and great drawers of the long 
bow, and they say they have ships in armor that no 
shot c,in pem^trate. Is it so ? Wonderful ; won* 
derful! The best armor, g()ssi])s, is a stout heart.” 

‘^And if ever manly lu'art beat under shirt-frill, 
thine is that luiart, Sir LniSuace!” cried Mr. Sterne, 
enthusiastically. 

We, of France, were mwer acuuised of lack of cour- 
ag(^, sir, in so far as I know,” said Mc^ssire Eustace. 

We have shown as much in a thousand wars with 
you English by sf*a and land; and sometimes we con- 
(|uered, and sometimes, as is tin*, fortune of war, we 
were discomfited. And notably in a great sea-light 
which befell off ITshant on the first of June — Our 
Amiral, Messire Villaret Joyeuse, on board his 
galleon named the ‘ Yengeur,’ being sore pressed by an 
English bombard, rather than yield the (*-rew of his 
ship to mercy, determined to go dowm with all on 
board of her : and to the cry of Vive la Kepub — or, I 
would say, of ^^otre Dame a la Rescousse, he and his 
crew all sank to an immortal grave — ” 

Sir,” said 1, looking with amazemcmt at the old 
gentleman, surely, sundy, there is some mistake in 
your statement. Permit me to observe that the 
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action of the first of June took place five hundred 
years after your time, and — ” 

^‘Perhaps I am confusing my dates, said the old 
gentleman, with a faint blush. “You say I am mix- 
ing up the transactions of my time on earth with the 
story of my successors ? It may be so. We take no 
count of a few centuries more or less in our dwelling 
by the darkling Stygian river. Of late, there came 
amongst us a good knight, Messire de Cambronne, 
who fought against you English in the country of 
Flanders, being captain of the guard of my Lord the 
King of France, in a famous battle where you English 
would have been utterly routed but for the succor of 
the Prussian heathen. This Messire de Cambronne, 
when bidden to yield by you of England, answered 
this, ‘ The guard dies but never surrenders ; ’ and 
fought a long time aft(‘r wards, as b(‘<came a good 
knight. In our waxs with you of England it may 
have pleased the I^at(‘s to give you the greater success, 
but on our side, also, ther(^ has been no lack of brave 
deeds performed by braver men.” 

“King Edward may have been the victor, sir, as be- 
ing the strong(*st, but you are tlie hero of the siege of 
Calais!” cried Mr. Sterne. “Your story is sacred, 
and your name has been blessed for five hundred 
years. Wherever men speak of patriotism and sacri- 
fice, Eustaces of St. Pierre shall be beloved and re- 
membered. I prostrate myself before^ the bare feet 
whic.h stood before King Edward. Wliat collar of 
chivalry is to be compared to that gloi-ious order 
which you wear ? Think, sir, how out of the yiyriad 
millions of our race, you, and some few more, stand 
forth as exemplars of duty and honor. ‘Fortunati 
nimium ! ’ ” 

“ Sir,” said the old gentleman, “ I did but my duty 
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at a painful moment ; and ’t is matter of wonder to me 
that men talk still, and glorify such a trilling matter. 
By our Lady^s grace, in the fair kingdom of France, 
there are scores of thousands of men, gentle and sim- 
ple, who would do as 1 did. Does not every sentinel 
at his post, does not every archer in the front of battle, 
brave it, and die where his captain bids him? Who 
am I that I should be chosen out of all France to be 
an example of fortitude ? I braved no tortures, though 
these I trust I would have enduT- >d with a good h(*art. 
I was subject to threats only. Who was the Komaii 
knight of whom the Latin clerk Horatius tells ? ” 

A Latin cltu-k ? Faith, I forget iiiy Latin,^^ says 
Mr. BruiniiKdl. ^^Ask the parson, here.” 

Messire E Bgulus, J remember, was his name. 
Taken prisoner by tlie Saracens, he gave his knightly 
word, and was permi^^ed to go s(^ek a ransom among 
his own peoi)le. Being unable to raise the sum that 

a fitting ransom for such a knight, he r(‘,turned to 
Afrie, and chfitirfully submitted to tlu^ tortures wliich 
the Paynims inflicted. And ’t is said he took h^ave 
of his friends as gayly as though he were going to a 
village k(;rmes, or riding to his garden house in the 
suburb of the city.” 

G-rcat, good, glorious man ! ” cried Mr. Sterne, 
very inucJi moved. “ Let me embrace tliat galLuit 
hand,- and bedew it with my tears ! As long as honor 
lasts thy name shall be remembered. See this d(nv- 
drop twinkling on ray cliei^k ! ”1" is die sj)ai-kling 

tribute that Sensibility pays to Valor. Though in 
my life and practice I may turn from Virtue, believe 
me, I never have ceased to honor her ! Ah ! Virtue ! 
Ah, Sensibility ! Oh — ” 

Here Mr. Sterne was interrui^ted by a monk of the 
Order of St. Francis, who stepped into the room, and 
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begged us all to take a pinch of his famous old rappee. 
I suppose the snuff was very pungent, for, with a great 
start, I woke up ; and now perceived that I must have 
been dreaming altogether. ^^Dessein’s’^ of now-a-days 
is not the ‘‘Dessein’s” which Mr. Sterne, and Mr. 
Brummell, and I recollect in the good old times. The 
town of Calais has bought the old hotel, and “Des- 
sein ” has gone over to “ Quillacq’s ’’ And I was there 
yesterday. And I remember old diligences, and old 
postilions in pigtails and jack-boots, who were once as 
alive as I am, and whose cracking wliips I have heard 
in the midnight many and many a time. Now, where 
are they ! Behold they have been ferried over Styx, 
and have passed away into limbo. 

I wonder what time does my boat go ? Ah ! Here 
comes the waiter bringing me my little bill. 



ON SOME CARP AT SANS SOUCL 


We have lately made the acquaintance of an old 
lady of ninety, who has passed tlie last twenty-five 
years of her old life in a great m tropolitan estaldish- 
ment, the workhouse, namely, of the parish of St. 
Lazarus. Stay — tweiit3^-tliree or four 3"ears ago, she 
came out once, and thought to earn a little money by 
hop-picking ; but being oveu’worked, and having to lie 
out at night, she got a palsy which has incapacitated 
her from all further labor, and has caused her poor 
old limbs to shake h'' er sihee'. 

An illustration of that dismal proverb which tells 
us how poverty makes us acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows, this j)oor old slnikiiig body has to lay 
herself down every night in her workhouse bed by 
the side of some other old woman' with whom she may 
or may not agrt^e. She herself can’t be a very pleas- 
ant bed billow, poor thing! with her shaking old limbs 
and cold feet. She lies awake a deal of the night, 
to be sure, not thinking of lfhp])y old times, for hers 
never v’'ere happy ; but sleepless with aches, and agues, 
and rheumatism of old age. ^^The gentleman gave 
me brandy-and-water,” she said, her old voice shaking 
with rapture at the thought. T never had a great love 
for Queen Charlotte, but I lik(i her better now from 
what this old lady told me. The Queen, wlio loved 
snuff herself, has left a legacy of snuff to certain poor- 
houses ; and, in her ^watchful nights, this old woman 
takes a pinch of Queen Charlotte’s snuff, and it do 
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comfort me, sir, that it do ! Pulveris exigui munus. 
Here is a forlorn aged creature, shaking with palsy, 
with no soul among tlie grea.t struggling multitude of 
mankind to care for her, not quite trampled out of 
life, but passed and forgotten in the rush, made a little 
happy, and soothed in her hours of unrest by this 
penny legacy. Let me think as I write. (The next 
month’s sermon, thank goodness ! is safe to press.) 
This discourse will appear at the season when I have 
read that wassail-bowls make their aj)pearance; at the 
season of pantomime, turkej^ and sausages, plum-pud- 
dings, jollifications for school-boys ; Christmas bills, 
and reminiscences more or less sad and sweet for 
elders. If we oldsters are not meri*y, we shall be 
having a semblance of merriment. We shall see the 
young folks laughing round the holly-bush. We shall 
pass the bottle round cosily as we sit by the fire. 
That old thing will have a sort of festival too. Beef, 
beer, and pudding will be served to her for that day 
also. Christmas falls on a Thursday. Friday is the 
workhouse day for coming out. Mary, remember that 
old Goody Twoshoes has her invitation for Friday, 
2Gth lleceniber ! Ninety is she, poor old soul ? Ah I 
what a bonny face to catch under a mistletoe ! “ Y(‘s, 

ninety, sir,” she says, “ and jny mother was a hundred, 
and ray grandmother wa*j a hundred and two.” 

Herself ninety, her mother a hundred, her grand- 
mother a hundred and two ? What a queer cal- 
culation ! 

Ninety ! Very good. Granny : you were born, then, 
in 1772. 

Your mother, we will say, was twenty-seven when 
you were born, and was born tlnu'etbre in 1745. 

Your grandmother was thirty^ when her daughter 
was born, and was born therefore in 1715, 
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We will begin with the present granny first. My 
good old creature, you can’t of course remember, but 
that little gentleman for whom your mother was 
laundress in the Temple was the ingenious Mr. Gold- 
smith, author of a “ History of England,” the Vicar 
of Wakefield,” and many diverting pieces. You 
were brought almost an infant to his chambers in 
Brick Court, and he gave you some sugar-candy, for 
the doctor was always good to children. That gentle- 
man who wellnigh smothered you by sitting down 
on you as you lay in a chair asleep was the learned 
Mr. S. Johnson, whose history of ^^Basselas” you 
have never read, my poor soul; and whose tragedy 
of Irene” I don’t believe any man in these king- 
doms ever perused. That tipsy Scotch gentleman 
who used to come to the chambers sometimes, and 
at whom everybody I ’ughcd, wrote a more amusing 
book than any of the scholars, your Mr. Burke and 
your Mr. Johnson, and your Doctor Goldsmith. 
Your father often took him home in a chair to his 
lodgings; and has done as much for Parson Sterne 
in Bond Street, the famous wit. Of course, my good 
creature, you remember the Gordon Iliots, and crying 
Xo Po]*(‘ry before Mr. Laiigdale’s house, the Popish 
distiller’s, and that bonny fire of my Lord Mansfudd’s 
books in Bloomsbury Scpia^'e Bless us, what a 
heap of illuminations you have seen ! l^^or the glori- 
ous victory over the Americans at Breed’s Hill ; for 
the peace in 1814, and tlie beautiful Chirese bridges in 
St. James’s Park; for the coronation of his Majesty, 
whom you recollect as Prince of Wales, Goody, don’t 
you ? Yes ; and you went in a ])rocession of laun- 
dresses to pay your res])ects to his good lady, the 
injured Queen of England, at Brandenburg House; 
and you remember your mother told you how she was 
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taken to see the Scotch lords executed at the Tower. 
And as for your grandmother, she was born five 
years after the battle of Malplaquet, she was ; where 
her poor father was killed, fighting like a bold Briton 
for the Queen. With the help of a Wade’s Chrono- 
logy,” I can make out ever so queer a history for 
you, my poor old body, and a pedigree as authentic 
as many in the peerage-books. 

Peerage-books and pedigrees ? What does she 
know about them? Battles and victories, treasons, 
kings, and beheadings, literary gentlemen, and the 
like, what have the}^ ever been to her ? Granny, 
did you ever hear of General Wolfe ? Your mother 
may have seen him embark, and your father may 
have carried a musket under him. Y^our grand- 
mother may have cried huzza for Marlborough j but 
what is the Prince Duke to you, and did you ever so 
much as hear tell of his name ? How many hundred 
or thousand of years had that toad lived who was 
in the coal at the defumd Exhibition ? — and yet he 
was not a bit better informed than toads seven or 
eight hundred years younger. 

Don’t talk to nui your nonsense about Exhibi- 
tions, and Prince Dukes, and toads in coals, or coals 
in toads, or what is it ? ” says granny. ‘‘ 1 know 
there was a good Quec^n Charlotte, for she left nc' 
snuff; and it comforts me of a night when 1 lie 
awake.” 

To me there is something very touching in the 
notion of that little pinch of comfort doled out to 
granny, and gratefully inhaled by her in the dark- 
ness. Don’t you nmieinber what traditions there 
used to be of (diests of plate, bulses of diamonds, 
laces of inestimable value, sent out of the country 
privately by the old Queen, to enrich certain relations 
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ij]L M-ckl-nl>rg Str-l-tz ? Not all the treasure went. 
Non omnis moritur. A poor old palsied thing at mid- 
night is made happy sometimes as she lifts her shak- 
ing old hand to her nose. Gliding noiselessly among 
th^ beds where ^lie the poor creatures huddled in 
their cheerless dormitory, I fancy an old ghost with 
a snuff-box that does not creak. There, Goody, 
take of my rappee. You will noc sneeze, and I shall 
not say ' God bless you.’ But you will think kindly 
of old Queen Charlotte, won’t you ? Ah I I had a 
many troubles, a many troubles. I was a prisoner 
almost so much as you are. I had to eat boiled mut- 
ton every day : entve nousj I abominated it. But I 
never c».iiiplained. I swallowed it. I made the best 
of a hard life We have all our burdens to bear. 
But hark ! I hear the cock-crow, and snuff the morn- 
ing air.” And with this’' tl^e royal ghost vanishes 
up the chimney — if there be a chimney in that dis- 
mal harem, where poor old Twoslioes and her com- 
panions pass thtir nights — their dreary nights, their 
restless nights, their cold long nights, shared in 
what glum companionship, illumined by what a feeble 
taper ! 

‘^Did I understand you, my good Twoshoes, to say 
that your mother was seven-and-twenty years old 
when you were born, and that she married your es- 
teemed father when she he.rself was twenty-five ? 
1745, then, was the date of your dear mother’s birth. 
I dare say her father was absent in the Low Coun- 
tries, with his E-oyal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land, under whom he had the honor of carrying a 
halberd at the famous engagement of Fontenoy — or 
if not there, he may have been at Preston l\ans, under 
General Sir John Co})e, when the wild Highlanders 
broke through all the laws of disci])line and the Eng* 
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lish lines; and, being on the spot, did he see tl|e 
famous ghost which didn’t appear to Colonel Gar- 
diner of the Dragoons ? My good creature, is it 
possible you don’t remember that Doctor Swift, Sir 
Robert Walpole (my Lord Orford, as you justly say), 
old Sarah Marlborough, and little Mr. Pope, of Twit- 
nain, died in the year of your birth? What a 
wretched memory you have ! Wliat ? have n’t they a 
library, and the commonest books of reference at the 
old convent of Saint Lazarus, where you dwell ? ” 

‘^Convent of Saint Lazarus, Prince William, Doctor 
Swift, Atossa, and Mr. Pope, of Twitnam ! What is 
the gentleman talking about?” says old Goody, with 
a Ho ! ho ! ” and a laugh like an old parrot — you 
know they live to bo as old as Methuselah, parrots do, 
and a ])arrot of a hundr(Hl is (*oniparatively young (ho ! 
ho ! ho !). Yes, and likewise carps liv(‘> to an im- 
mense old age. Some which Fr(‘deri(ik the Great 
fed at Sans Souc.i are then* now, with great humps of 
blue mould on their old ba(;ks ; and «they could tell 
all sorts of queer stories, if they (diose to speak — but 
they are very silent, carps are — of their nature 
ronnm/rinftitws. Oh ! what has been thy long life, old 
Goody, but a dole of bread and water and a perch on 
a cage ; a dreary swim round a,nd round a Lethe of a 
pond ? What are Rossbach or Jena to those mouldy 
ones, and do they know it is a grandchild of England 
who brings bread to feed them ? 

No ! Those Sans Souci car])s may live to be a 
thousand years old and have nothing to tell but that 
one day is like another; and the history of friend 
Goody Twoshoes has not much more variety than 
theirs. Hard labor, hard fare, hard bed, numbing 
cold all night, and gnawing hunger most days. That 
is her lot. Is it lawful in my prayers to say, Thank 
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H^ven, I am not as one of these ? ” If I were eighty, 
would I like to feel the hunger always gnawing, gnaw- 
ing? to have to get up and make a bow when Mr. 
Bumble the beadle entered the common room? to 
have to listen to Miss Prim, who came to give me her 
ideas of the next world? If' I were eighty, I own I 
should not like to have to sleep vvith another gentle- 
man of my own age, gouty, a bad sleepcn*, kicking in 
his old dreams, and snoring ; to march down my vale 
of years at word of coniinand. acoomniodatiiig my 
tottering old steps to those of the other prisoners in 
my dingy, hopeless old gang; to hold out a trembling 
hand for a sickly pittance of gruel, and say, “ Thank 
you, Ma’ain,^’ to Miss Prim, when she has done read- 
ing her sermon. John ! when Goody Twoshoes comes 
next Friday, I desire she may not be disturbed by 
theological controvernes. ' You have a very fair 
voice, and I heard you and the maids singing a hymn 
very sweetly the other night, and was thankful that 
our humble hou^?ehold should bo in siudi harmony. 
Poor old Twoshoes is so old and toothless and quaky, 
that she can’t sing a bit; but don’t be giving yourself 
airs over her, because she can’t sing and you can. 
Make her comfortable at our kit(;hcn h(\arth. S(^t 
that old kettle to sing by our hob. Warm her old 
stomach with nut-brown alcmand a toast laid in the 
fire. Be kind to the poor old school-girl of ninety, 
who has had leave to come out for a day of Christmas 
holiday. Shall there bo many more Christmas(‘s for 
thee? Think of the ninety she has seen already; 
the four-sco^;e and ten cold, cheerless, nipping New 
Years ! 

If you were in her place, would you like to have a 
remembrance of better early days, when you were 
young, and happy, and loving, perhaps; or would 
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you prefer to have no past on which your mind could 
rest ? About the year 1788, Goody, were your cheeks 
rosy, and your eyes bright, and did some young fellow 
in powder and a pigtail look in them ? We may 
grow old, but to us some stories never are old. On 
a sudden they rise up, not dead, but living — not for- 
gotten, but freshly remembered. The eyes gleam on 
us as they used to do. The dear voice thrills in our 
hearts. The rapture of the meeting, the terrible, 
terrible parting, again and again the tragedy is acted 
over. Yesterday, in the street, I saw a pair of eyes 
so like two which used to brighten at my coming 
once, that the whole past came ba(*h as I walked 
lonely, in the, rush of tlie Strand, and I was young 
again in the midst of joys and sorrows, alike sweet 
and sad, alike sacred and fondly remembered. 

If I tell a tale out of school, will any harm come to 
my old school-girl ? Once, a Lady gave her a half- 
sovereign, which was ^ source of great pain and 
anxiety to Goody Twoshoes. Sh(3 sewed it away in 
her old stays somewhere, thinking here at least was 
a safe investment — (vestis — a vest — an investment, 
— pardon me, thou ])oor old tiling, but I cannot help 
the jdeasantry). And what do you think ? Another 
pensionnaire of the establishment cut the coin out 
of (TOody\s stays — an eld woman who went upon two 
crutches / Faugh, the old witch ! What ! Violence 
amongst these toothless, tottering, trembling, feeble 
ones ? Uobbery amongst the piuiniless ? Dogs com- 
ing and snatching Lazarus’s crumbs out of his lap ? 
Ah, how indignant Goody was as she told the story ! 
To that’ jKiiul at Potsdam wlnu’e the carps live for 
hundreds of hundreds of years, with hunches of blue 
mould on their back, I dare say the little Prince 
and Princess of Preussen-Britannien come sometimes 
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with crumbs and cakes to feed the mouldy ones. 
Those eyes may have goggled from beneath the 
weeds at Napoleon’s jack-boots : they have seen Fred- 
crick’s le?n shanks reflected in their pool ; and per- 
haps Monsieur de Voltaire has fed them — and now, 
for a crumb of biscuit they will fight, push, hustle, 
rob, squabble, gobble, relai)sing into their tranquillity 
when the ignoble struggle is over. Sans souci, in- 
deed ! It is mighty well writing Sans souci ” over 
the gate ; but where is the gate through which Care 
has not slipped ? She percflies on tlie shoulders of 
the sentry in the sentry-box : she whispers tlie porter 
sleeping in his arm-chair : she glides up the staircase, 
and lies down between the king a-nd q^eeu in their 
bed-royal : this ver}’’ njght 1 dare say she will perch 
upon poor old Goody Twoshoe’s meagre bolster, and 
whisper, Will the gontlenmn and those ladies ask me 
again ? No, no ; they will forget poor old Twoshoes.” 
Goody ! For shame of yourself ! Do not be cynical. 
Do not mistrust your fellow-cwaxure^s. What ? lias the 
Christmas morning dawned upon thee ninety times ? 
For four-score and ten years has it been thy lot to 
totter on this earth, hungry and obscure ? T^eace and 
good-will to thee, let us say at this Clii’istmas season. 
Come, drink, eat, rest awhile at our hearth, tliou poor 
old pilg-’din ! And of the broad which God’s bounty 
gives us, I pray, brother readei’, we may not forget 
to set aside a part for those noble and silent poor, 
from wliose innocent hands war has torn the means 
of labor. Enough ! As 1 hope for beef at Christ- 
mas, I vow a note shall be sent to Saint Lazarus 
Union House, in which Mr. Roundabout requests the 
honor of Mrs, Twoshoes’ company on Friday, 26th 
December. 
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Paris I saw this jnan. Where else have I not seen 
him ? In the Roman Ghetto — at the Gate of David, 
in his fathers’ once imperial city. The man I mean 
was an itinerant vender and purchaser of wardrobes 
— what you call an — Enough! You know his 
name. 

On his left shoulder hung his bag ; and he held in 
that hand a white hat, which I am sure he had just 
purchased, and which was the cause of the grief 
wLicli smote his noble features. Of course I cannot 
jjarti(*ularize the sum, but he had given too much for 
that liat. He felt he might have got the thing for 
less money. It was not the ainoiiiit, 1 am sure ; it 
was the prinei[)lo involved. He had given fourpence 
(let us say) for that whieJi threepence would have 
purclias(*(l. He. had been done : and a manly shame 
was upon hiiii, that he, whose energy, acuteness, ex- 
perience, point of honor, should have made him the 
victor in any mercantile duel in whic.h he shoifltl 
engag(S had been overcome by a 2)ort(‘r’s wif(‘., who 
very likely sold liiiu the old hat, or by a student who 
wjis tir(*d of it. I can uiid(‘rstaiid his grief. Do I 
setan to b(} sjxaiking of it in a disrespectful or flip- 
pant wny ? Then 3^011 mistake me. He had been 
outwitted. He had d(‘sired, coaxed, schemed, haggled, 
got what he wanted, and now found he had i^aid too 
much for his bargain. You don’t suppose I would 
ask you to kuigli at tluit man’s grief ? It is you, 
cduuisy cynic., who are disposed to sneer, whilst it 
may be tears of g<umine s^unpathy are trickling down 
this ]los(^ of mine. What do you moan by laughing ? 
If you saw a wounded soldi (*.r on the field of battle, 
would you laugh ? If you saw a ewe robbed of hei 
lamb, would 3^)11 laugh, you brute ? It is you who 
are the cynic, and have no feeling: and you sneer 
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because that grief is unintelligible to you which 
touches my finer sensibility. The Old-Clothes’- 
Man had been defeated in one of the daily batthis of 
his most interesting, checkered, adventurous life. 

Have you ever figured to yourself what such a life 
must be ? The pursuit and concpest of twopence 
must be the most eager and fascinating of occupa- 
tions. We might all engage in that business if we 
would. Do not whist-players, for example, toil, and 
think, and lose their temper o^'er sixpenny points ? 
They bring study, natural genius, long forethought, 
memory, and careful historical experience to bear 
upon their favorite labor. Don’t tell 2iie that it is the 
sixpenny points, and five shillings th(‘- rub, which 
keeps them for hours over tlnur painted ijasteboard. 
It is the desire to compier. Houi's ])ass by. Night 
glooms. Dawn, it may b('* rit^c^s iinheediMl ; and tlu'y 
sit calling for fresh cards at the Portland,” or the 
Union,” whih^. waning candles splutter in the sock- 
ets, and languid waiters snooze in the ante-room. 
Sol rises. Jones has lost four ])ouuds : Brown has 
won two ; liobiusoii lurks away to his family house 
and (mayhap indignant) Mrs. K. Hours of evening, 
night, morning, have passed a.way whilst they have 
been waging this sixjienny battle. What is the loss 
of four pounds to floiies, the^ gain of two to Brown ? 
B. is, perhaps, so rich that two pounds more or less 
are as naught to him; J. is so hopelessly involv(*d 
that to win four pounds cannot benefit his creditors, 
or alter his condition ; but they jday for that stake : 
they put forward their best energies : they ruff, finesse 
(what are the technical words, and how do I know ?) 
It is but a sixyienny game if you lik(i ; but they want 
to win it. So as regards my friend yonder with the 
flat, He stakes his money.: he wishes to win the 
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game, not the hat merely. I am not j)repared to say 
that he is not iiisynred by a noble ambition. Caesar 
wisln^d to be first in a village. If first of a hundred 
yokels, why not first of two ? And my friend the 
old-clothes’-maii wislies to win his game, as well as to 
turn his little sixpence. 

Suppose in the game of* life — and it is but a two- 
penny game after all — you are equally eager of win- 
ning. Shall you be ashamed of your ambition, or 
glory in it ? There are games, too, which are becom 
ing to particular periods of life. I remember in the 
days of our youth, when my friend Arthur Bowler 
was an eminent cricketer. Slim, swift, strong, well- 
built, he presented a goodly appearance on the ground 
in his flannel uniform. Militasti, non cine gloria, 
Bowler my boy ! Hush! We tell no tales. Mum is 
the word. Yonder comes Charley his son. Now 
Charley his son has taken the fi(dd and is famous 
among the eleven of his school. Bowler semior, with 
his (iapacious waistcoat, etc*,., waddling after a ball, 
would y)resent an absurd object, whereas it does the 
eyes good to see Bowler junior scouring the plain — a 
young exenqdar of joyful health, vigor, activity. The 
old boy wisely contents himself with amusements 
more becoming his age and waist; takes his sober 
ride; visits his farm soberly — busies himself about 
his pigs, his jdoughing, his p(*.aehes, or what not! 
Very small routvnwr amusenumts interest him; and 
(thank goodness !) nature provides very kindly for 
kindly- disposed fogies. We relish those things which 
we scoriK'd in our lusty youth. I sec^ the young folks 
of an ('vening kitidling and glowing ovcw their delicious 
novels. I look u]) a-nd wacch the eager eye flashing 
down the ]:)age, being, for my ])art, perfectly contented 
with my twaddling old volume of “ Howel’s Letters,” 
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'or the Gentleman^s Magazine.” I am actually ar- 
rived at such a calm frame of mind that I like batter- 
pudding. I never should have believed it possible; 
but it is so. Yet a little while, and I may relish 
water-gruel. It will be the age of mon la it de poule 
et mon bonnet de nuit. And then — the cotton extin- 
guisher is pulled over the old noddle, and the little 
flame of life is popped out. 

Don’t you know elderly people who make learned 
notes in Army Lists, Peerages, and the like ? This is 
the batter-pudding, water-gruel of old age. The worn- 
out old digestion does not care for stronger food. 
Formerly it could swallow twelve-hours’ tough read- 
ing, and digest an encyclopaedia. 

If I had children to educate, I would, at ten or 
twelve years of ag(^, have a professor, or professoress, 
of w’hist for them, and cause them to be well grounded 
in that great and useful game. You cannot learn it 
well when you are old, any more than you can h^arn 
dancing or billiards. In our house at honae we young- 
sters did not play whist because we were dear obedi- 
ent children, and the elders said playing at cards was 
a waste of time.” A waste of time, ray good people ! 
Allons ! What do elderly home-keeping people do 
of a night after dinner ? Darby gets his newspaper ; 
my dear Joan her Missionary^ Magazine ” or her vol- 
ume of ^^Gumming’s Sermons” — and don’t you know 
what ensues ? Over the arm of Darby’s arm-cliair tluj 
paper flutters to the ground unlieeded, and he per- 
forms the trumpet obligato que vans savez on his old 
nose. My dear old Joan’s head nods over her sermon 
(awakening tliough the doctrine may bo). Ding, ding, 
ding : can that be ten o’clock ? It is time to scmd the 
servants to bed, my dear — and to bed masb^r and 
mistress go too. But they have not wasted their tinia 
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playing at cards. Oh, no ! I belong to a Club where 
there is whist of a iiiglit; and not a little amusing is 
it to hear Brown speak of Thompson’s play, and vice 
versa. But there is one-man — Greatorex let us call 
him — who is the acknowledged captain and primus of 
all the whist-players. We all secretly admire him. I, 
for my part, wat(*h him in private life, hearken to 
what lie says, note what he orders for dinner, and 
have that feeling of awe for him that I used to have 
as a boy for the ctxOc of the sc.hool. Not play at 
whist ? Quelle tristi^ vieillesse vous vous preparez ! ” 
were the woi-ds of th(» grcMit and good Bishop of 
Aiitiin. I can’t. It is U)o late now. Too late! too 
late ! All ! huiuiliatiiig confession ! That joy might 
have been clutched, but the life-stream has swept us 
by it — the swift lif('-streani rushing to the nearing 
sea. Too lat(‘ ! too lat(5 ! Twenty stone my boy ! 
wluui you read in the papers Valse k deux temps,” 
and all the fashionable dancx's taught to adults by 
‘^Miss Lightfoots,” don’t you feel that you would 
like to go in and learn ? Ah, it is too late ! You 
hav(^ passiHl the choreas^ Master Twentystone, and the 
young peoph*, are daiuiing without you. 

I don’t believe mu(;h of what my Lord Byron the 
poet says ; but when he wrote, So for a good old 
gentlemanly vice, 1 tliiiVk 1 shall put up with avarice,’' 
1 think his lordship meant what he wrote, and if he 
practised what he preached, shall not quarrel with 
him. As an oc(ai[)ation in declining years, 1 declare I 
think saving is useful, amusing, and not unbecoming. 
It must be a perjietual amusement. It is a game that 
can be play(*d by day, by night, at home and abroad, 
and at whicdi you must win in the long run. I am 
tired and want a cab. The fare to my house, say, is 
two shillings. The cabman will naturally want half 
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a crown. I pull out my book. I show him the dis- 
tance is exactly three miles and fifteen hundred and 
ninety yards. I offer him my card — my winning 
card. As he retires with the two shillings, blas- 
pheming inwardly, every curse is a compliment to my 
skill. I have played him and beat him ; and* a six- 
pence is my spoil and just reward. This is a game, 
by the way, which women jday far more cleverly than 
we do. But what an Intercast it imparts to life ! 
During the whole drive home I know I shall have my 
game at the journey end ; am sure of my hand, and 
shall beat my adversarj^. Or I can play in another 
way. I won’t have a cab at all, I will wait for the 
omnibus : I will be one of the damp fourteen in that 
steaming vehicle. I will wait about in the rain for an 
hour, and ’bus after ’bus shall pass, but I will not be 
beat. I will have a place, and get it at length, with 
my boots wet through, and an umbrella dripping be- 
tween my legs. I have a rheumatism, a cold, a sore 
throat, a .sulky evening, — a doctor’s bill to-morrow 
perhaps ? Yes, but I have won my game, and am 
gainer of a shilling on this rubber. 

If you play this game all through life it is wonder- 
ful what daily interest it has, and amusing occupation. 
For instane,e, my wife goes to sleep after dinner over 
her volume of sermons. As ^joon as the dear soul is 
sound asleep, I advance softly and puff out her 
candle. Her ])ure dreams will be all the li;ij)pier 
without that light ; and, say she sleeps an nour, there 
is a penny gained. 

As for clothes, parblcu! there is not much money to 
be saved in clothes, for the fact is, as a man advances 
in life — as he becomes an Ancient Briton (mark the 
pleasantry) — he goes without clothes. When my 
tailor proposes something in the way of a clxange of 
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raiment, I laugh in his face. My blue coat and brass 
buttons will last these ten years. It is seedy ? What 
then ? I don’t want to charm anybody in particular. 
You say that my clothes are shabby ? What do I 
care ? When I wished to look well in somebody’s 
eyes, tlie matter may have been different. But now, 
when I receive my bill of £10 (let us say) at the 
year’s end, and contrast it with old tailors’ reckon- 
ings, I feel that I have played the game with master 
tailor, and beat him ; and my old clothes are a token 
ef the victory. 

I do not like to give servants board-wages, though 
they are cheaper than household bills: but I know 
they save out of board-wages, and so beat me. This 
shows that it is not the money but the game which in- 
terests me. So about wine. I have it good and dear 
I will trouble yoii to tell me wliore to g(it it good 
and cheap. You inay as well give me the address of 
a shop where I can ])uy meat for fourpence a pound, 
or sov.ereigns for fifteen shillings apiece. At the game 
of auctions, docks, shy wine-in(u*chants, depend on it 
tli(u*e is no winning ; and T woidd as soon think of 
buying jewelry at an auction in Fleet Street as of 
purchasing wine from one of your dreadful needy 
wine-agents siudi as infest every man’s door. Grudge 
myself good wine ? As soon grudge iny horse corn. 
Merci ! that would be a very losing game indeed, 
and your humble servant ha-s no relish for such. 

But in tlie very pursuit of saving there must be a 
hundred harmless delights and pleasures which we 
who are car(d( ss necessarily foi’cgo. What do you 
know about the natural history of your household ? 
Upon your honor and consci(ui(‘.<*, do you know th(* 
price of a ])ound of buttm* ? Ca.n you say what sugar 
costs, and how much your family consumes and ought 
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to consume? How much lard do you use in your 
house ? As I think on these subjects I own I hang 
down the head of shame. I suppose for a moment 
that you, who are reading this, are a middle-aged gen- 
tleman, and paterfamilias. Can you answer the above 
questions ? You know, sir, you cannot. Now turn 
round,* lay doAvn the book, and suddenly ask Mrs. 
Jones and your daugliters if they can answer ? They 
cannot. They look at one another. They pretend 
they can answer. They can tell you the ])lot and 
principal characters of the last novel. Somci of them 
know something about history, geology, and so forth. 
But of the natural history of home — Nlrhts, and for 
shame on you all ! ITonnis soyez. For shame on 
you ? for shame on us ! 

Tn the early morning I hear a sort of call ov jodel 
uiuhu’ my window : and knoV 't is the matutinal milk- 
man leaving his can at my gate. O household gods ! 
have I lived all theses years and doii^t know the price 
or the quantity of tln^ milk which is delivered in that 
can ? Why don’t I know ? As 1 live, if 1 live till to- 
morrow morning, as soon as 1 hear the call of 
Lactantius, I will dash out upon him. How many 
cows ? How much milk, on an average, all the year 
round ? What rent ? What cost of food and dairy 
servants ? What loss of aniiials, and average cost of 
purchase" ? If I interested myself ]>roperly about my 
pint (or hogshead, whatever it be) of milk, all this 
knowledge would ensue ; all this additional iut(U‘(\st 
in life. What is this talk of my fri(uid, Mr. Lewes, 
about objects at tlie seaside^ and so forth ? ^ Objects 
at the seaside ? Objects at the area-bell : objects be- 
fore my nose : objects which the butcher brings me in 
his tray: which tlni cook dresses and ])uts down be* 
^ Seaside Studies. By G II. Lewes. 
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fore me, and over which I say grace ! My daily life 
is surrounded with objects which ought to interest 
me. The pudding I eat (or refuse, that is neither here 
nor there ; and, between ourselves, what I have said 
about batter-pudding may be taken cum gram — we 
are not come to that yet, except for the sake of argu- 
ment or illustration) — the pudding, I say, on my 
plate, the eggs that made it, the lire that cooked it, 
the tablecloth on which it is laid, and so forth — are 
each and all of these objects a knowledge of which I 
may acquire — a knowledge of the cost and production 
of which I might advantageously learn ? To the man 
who does know these things, I say the interest of life 
is prodigiously increased. The milknian becomes a 
study to him ; the baker a Ixung he cAiriously and 
tenderly examines, do, Lew(».s, and clap a hideous 
sea-anemone into a glass : I will ])iit a (cabman under 
mine, and make a vivisection of a butcher. 0 Lares, 
Penates, and gentle houscdiold gods, teach me to 
sympathize with all that v,oiiuis within my doors ! 
Give me an interest in the butcher’s book. Let me 
look forward to the ensuing number of the grocer’s 
account with eagerness. It seems ungrateful to my 
kitchen-chimney not to know the cost of sweeping it ; 
and I trust that many a man who reads this, and 
muses on it, will feel, ‘like the Avriter, ashamed of 
himself, and hang down his head humbly. 

Now, if to this household game you could add a 
little mom\y interest, the amusenumt would be in- 
creased far Ix^yond tlie mere money Auilue, as a game 
at cards for sixpence is better than a rubber for noth- 
ing. If you can interest yourself about sixpence, all 
life is invested Avith a iieAV excitement. From sun- 
rise to sleeping you can always be playing that game 
— with butcher, baker, coal-merchant, cabman, omni- 
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bus man — nay, diamond merchant and stockbroker. 
You can bargain for a guinea over the price of a 
diamond necklace, or for a sixteenth per cent in a 
transaction at the Stock Exchange. We all know 
men who have this faculty who are not ungenerous 
with their money. They give it on great occasions. 
They are more able to help than you and I who spend 
ours, and say to poor Prodigal who conies to us out 
at elbow, ^‘My dear fellow, T should have been de- 
lighted : but I have already anticipated my quarter, 
and am going to ask Screwby if he can do anything 
for me.” 

In this delightful, wholesome, ever-novel twopenny 
game, there is a danger of (*.x(^ess, as there is in every 
other pastime 6r occupation of life. If you grow too 
eager for your twopinice, the acquisition or the loss 
of it may affect your peace of mind, and peace of 
mind is better than any amount of twoj^eiices. My 
friend, the old-clotlies’-man, whose agonies over the 
hat have led to this ra.mbling disquisition, has, 1 very 
much fear, by a too eager pursuit of small profits, 
disturbed the equanimity of a mind that ought to be 
easy and happy. “Had I stood out,” he thinks, “I 
might have had the hat for threepence,” and he 
doubts whether, having given fourpence for it, he 
will ever get ba,(k his money. My good Shadrach, if 
you go through life passionately deyiloring the irrev- 
ocable, and allow yesterd;iy’s transactions to (nnbitter 
the cheerfulness of to-day and to-morrow — as lief 
walk down to the Seine, souse in, hats, body, clothes- 
bag and all, and put an end to ^^our sorrow and sordid 
cares. Before and sinc(^ Mr. Pranklin wrot(' his 
pretty apologue of the Whistle have we not a-11 made 
bargains of which we repented, and (*oveted and ac- 
quired objects for which we have x>aid too dearly J 
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Who has not purchased his hat in some market oi 
other ? There is General M’Clellan’s cocked hat for 
example : I dare say he was eager enough to wear it, 
and he has learned that it is by no means cheerful 
wear. There were the military beavers of Mes seig- 
neurs of Orleans : ^ they wore them gallantly in the 
face of battle ; but I suspe(5t they were glad enough 
to pitch them into the Jam(\s Eiv^er and come home 
in mufti. Ah, mes amis ! a chaoun son schakot ! 
I was looking at a bishop the other day, and thinking, 
‘^My right revercmd lord, that broad-brim and rosette 
must bind your great broad forehead very tightly, and 
give you many a hi^adache. A good ea-sy wideawake 
were better for you, and T would like to see that 
honest face with a cutty-pipe in the middle of it.’’ 
There is my Lord Mayor. My once (h^ar lord, my 
kind friend, when your two y(‘ars’ reign was over, 
did not you jump for joy and fling your chapeau-bras 
out of window: and hasn’t ilmt liat cost you a ])retty 
bit of money ? There, in a s^dendid travtdling char- 
iot, in the sweetest bonnet, all trimmed with orange- 
blossoms and Chantilly lace, sits my Lady Losa, with, 
old Lord SnoAvdeii by Iku- side. All, Rosa ! what a 
price have you paid for that hat which you wear; 
and is your ladyship’s coronet not purc-hased too dear ! 
Enough of hats. Sir, oi'iMadam, I take off mine, and 
salute you with jirofound respect. 

1 Two cadets of the House of Orleans wlio served as A’^olnnteeis 
under General M’Clcllau in kis campaign against Richmond. 



ON ALEXANDRINES.i 


A LETTKR TO SOME COUNTRY COUSINS. 

Dear Cousins, — Be pleased fco receive herewith a 
packet of Mayall’s photographs and copies of Illus- 
trated Nows,’^ “ Illustrated Times/’ London Review/^ 

Queen/’ and “Observer/’ each containing an account 
of the notable festiviti(‘s of the past week. If, besides 
these remembrances of home, you have a mind to read 
a letter from an old fricaid, behold here it is. When 
I was at school, having left my parents in India, a 
good-natuTved captain or c.olonel would come sometimes 
and see us Indian boys, and talk to us about papa and 
mamma, and giv(‘. us coins of the realm^ and write to 
our parents, and say, “ I drove over yesterday and 
saw Tommy a-t Dr. Bircli’s. 1 took him to the ‘ George,’ 
and gave him a dinner. His appetite is fine. He 
states that he is reading ^Cornelius Nepos,’ with which 
lie is much interested. His masters re[)ort,” etc. And 
though Dr. Birch wrote by^tlui same mail a longer, 
fuller, and otli(dal stabmnmt, 1 liave no doubt tin*- dis- 
tant parents preferred the friend’s letter, with its art- 
less, possibly ungrammatical, account of their litthi 
darling. 

I have seen the young heir of Britain. These eyes 
have beheld him and his bride, on Saturday in I’all 
Mall, and on Tuesday in the nave of St. George’s 

1 This paper, it is almost m*(Mlk*ss to say, was written just after 
the marriage of the Priiiee and Prineess of Wales in March, 1863 
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Chapel at Windsor, when the young J^rincess Alex- 
andra of Denmark passed by with her blooming pro- 
cession of bridesmaids ; and half an hour later, when 
the Princess of Wales came forth from the chapel, her 
husband by her side robed in the purple mantle of the 
famous Order which his forefather established here 
five hundred years ago. We were to see her yet once 
again, when her open carriage passed out of the Castle 
gate to the station of the near railway which was to 
convey her to Southampton. ‘ 

Since womankind existed, has any woman ever had 
such a greeting ? At ten hours’ distance, there is a 
city far more magnificent than ours. With every re- 
spect for Kensington tiirn])ike, I own tli.at the Arc 
de PEtoile at Paris is a much finer entrance to an im- 
perial ca})ital. In our black, orderloss, zigzag streids, 
we can show nothing to compare with the magjiifi- 
cent array of the line de Kivoli, that enormous regi- 
ment of stone stretching for five miles and presenting 
arms before the Tuileries. Think of the late Fleet 
Prison and Wraith man’s Obelisk, and of the Place clc* 
la Concorde and the Luxor Stone ! The finest site 
in Europe,” as Trafalgar Square has Ixien called by 
some obstinate British optimist, is disfigured by tro- 
phies, fountains, columns, and statues so puerile, dis- 
orderly, and hideous that, a lover of the arts must hang 
the head of shame as he jjasses, to see our dear old 
queen city arraying herself so absurdly ; but when all 
is said and done, we can show one or two of the great- 
est sights in the world. I doubt if any lioman festi- 
val was as vast or striking as the Derby day, or if any 
Imperial triumph could show such a prodigious mus- 
ter of faithful people as our young Princess saw on 
Saturday, when the nation turned out to greet her. 
The calculators are squabbling about the numbers of 
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hundreds of thousands, of millions, who came forth to 
see her and bid her welcome. Imagine beacons flam- 
ing, rockets blazing, yards manned, ships and forts 
saluting with their thunder, every steamer and ves- 
sel, every town and village from Ramsgate to Graves- 
end, swarming with happy gratulation ; young girls 
with flowers, scattering roses before her; staid citi- 
zens and aldermen pushing and squeezing and pant- 
ing to make the s'peech, and bow the knee, and bid 
her welcome ! Who is this who is honored with such 
a prodigious triumph, and received with a welcome so 
astonishing ? A year ago we had never heard of her. 
I think about her pedigree and family not a few of us 
are in the dark still, and I own, for my part, to be 
much puzzled by the allusions of newspaper genealo- 
gists and bards and skalds to Vikings, Berserkers, and 
so forth. But it would be interesting to know how 
many hundreds of thousands of photographs of the 
fair bright face have by this time inado it beloved and 
familiar in British homes. Think of all the quiet 
country nooks from Land’s End to Caithness, where 
kind eyes have glanced at it. The farmer brings it 
home from market ; the curate from his visit to the 
Cathedral town; the rustic folk peer at it in the little 
village shop-window ; the squire’s children gaze on it 
round the drawing-room tabl* : every eye that beholds 
it loolvo tenderly on its bright beauty and sweet art- 
less grace, and young and old pray God bless her. 
We have an elderly fi-iend (a certain Goody Two- 
shoes), who inhabits, with many other old ladies, the 
Union House of the parish of St. Lazarus in Soho. 
One of your cousins from this house went to see her, 
and found Goody and her companion crones all in a 
flutter of excitement about the marriage. The white- 
washed walls of their bleak dormitory were orna- 
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merited with prints out of the illustrated journals, and 
hung with festoons and true-lovers^ knots of tape and 
colored paper ; and the old bodies had had a good 
dinner, and the old tongues were chirping and clack- 
ing away, all eager, interestc^d, syiri2)atliizing ; and one 
very elderly and rheumatic Goody, who is obliged to 
keep her bed (and has, I trust, an exaggertited idea 
of the cares attending on royalty), said, “ l^oro thing, 
pore thing ! 1 ])ity her.” Yes, even in that dim jdace 
there was a little brightness and a (]uavi‘ring huzza, a 
contribution of a mitt‘ subscribed by thosi' dozen j)oor 
old widows to the treasure of loyalty with which the 
nation endows the Vrinc(*’s bride. 

Three hundrc^d years ago, when our dread Sovereign 
Lady Elizabeth came to take possession of her realm 
and ciqhtal city, Holingshed, if you })lease (whose 
pleasing history of course you carry about with you), 
relat(^s in his fourth volume folio, that — ^^At hir en- 
tring the citi(*, she was of the ]K‘02)le received mar- 
uellous intierli(*, as a2)2)eared by tlie asscanblies, 2 )raiers, 
wehiommings, cries, and all other signes which argued 
a woonderfull (*arnest loiu? : ” and at various halting-’ 
places on tin*, royal progrtvss children habited like 
angels a])2)(iared out of allegoric edifices and spoke 
verses to her, — 

“ Welr-oiiKs 0 Queen, as niuch as lieart can think, 

Weleonn^ a|n;ain, as much as tongue, can lell, 

Welcome to joyous tongues and hearts that will not shrink. 

God thee jn’eserve, we pray, and wish tliee ever well I ” 

Our new Princi^ss, you may be sure, has also had 
her Alexandrines, and many jninstrels have gone 
before her singing Inn* jiraises. Mr. Tupper, who 
begins in very great I’orci^ and strtmgth, and who pro- 
j)Oses to give her no less than eight hundred thousand 
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welcomes in tl^ first twenty lines of liis ode, is not 
satisfied with this most liberal amount of acclamation, 
but proposes at the end of his poem a still more mag- 
nificent subscription. Thus we begin, hundred 
thousand welcbmes, a hundred thousand welcomes.” 
(In my copy the figures are in the well-known Arabic 
numeralsj but let us have the numbers literally 
accurate :) — 


“ A hundred tliousand welcomes ! 

A hundred thousand welcomes ! 

And a hundred thousand more I 
0 hapj)y heart of England, 

Shout aloud and sijig, land, 

As no land sang before ; 

And let the paians soar 
And ring from shore to shore, 

A hundred thoi^^aixl welcomes, 

And a hundred thousand more ; 

And let the cannons roar 
The joy-stunned city o’er. 

And let the steeples chime it 
A hundred thousand welcomes 
And a hundred thousand more; 

And let the peoj)le rhyme it 
From neighbor’s dot)r to door, 

From every man’s heart’s core, 

A liundred thousjyid welcomes 
And a humlred thousand more.” 

This contribution, in twenty not long lines, of 
900,000 (say nine hundriid thousand) welcomes is 
handvsome indeed; and shows that when our bard is 
inclined to be liberal, he does not look to the cost. 
l>ut what is a sum of 900,000 to his further pro 
posal ? — 
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** 0 let all these declare it, ♦ 

Let miles of shouting swear it, 

In all the years of yore, 

Unparalleled before I 
And thou, most welcome Wand’rer 
Ackjss the Northern Water, 

Our England’s Alexandra, 

Our dear adopted daughter — 

Lay to thine heart, conned o’er and o’er 
In future years remembered well, 

The magic fervor of this spell 
That shakes the land from shore to shore. 

And makes all hearts and eyes brim o’er ; 

Our hundred thousand w'elcornes. 

Our fifty million welcomes. 

And a hundred million more ! 

Here we have, besides the inrst liberal previous 
subs(U’iption, a further call on the juiblic for no less 
than one hundred and fifty million one hundred thou- 
sand welcomes for her Eoyal Higliiiess. How much 
is this per h(‘ad for all of us iii the three kingdoms ? 
Not above five welcomes ax)iece, and I am sure many 
of us have given more than five hurrahs to the fan 
young Urincess. 

Each man sings according to his voice, and gives in 
proportion to his means. The guns at Sheerness 
^^•from tluiir adamantine U])S ” (which had spoken in 
quarndsoHK’ old times a very different language), 
roared a hundred thundering welcomes to the fair 
Dane. Ti e maidens of England strewed roses before 
her feet at Gravesend when she lauded. Mr. Tupper, 
with the million and odd welcomes, may be compared 
to the thundering fleet ; Mr. Chorley’s song, to the 
flowerets scattered on her Eoyal Highness’s happy 
and carpeted path: — 
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“ Rlefisings on that fair face 1 
Safe on the shore 
Of her home-dwelling place, 

Stranger no more. 

Love, from her household shrine, 

Keep sorrow far ! 

May for her hawthorn twine, 

June bring sweet eglantine, 

Autumn, the golden vine. 

Dear Northern Star /” 

Hawthorn for Miiy, eglantim* for June, and in autumn 
a little tass of tlie golden vine for our Northern Star. 
I am sure no one will grudge the Princess these simple 
enjoyments, and of the produce of the last-named 
pleasing plant, I wonder how many bumpers were 
drunk to her health on the hap])y day of her bridal ? 
As for the Laureate’s verses, 1 would respectfully liken 
his Highness to a giant showing a beacon torch on ‘^a 
windy headland.” His flaring torch is a pine-tree, to 
be sure, which nobody can wield but himself. He 
waves it : and four times in the mid.night he shouts 
mightily, Alexandra ! ” and the Pontic pine is 
whirled into the ocean and Enceladus goes home. 

Whose muse, whose cornemuse, sounds with such 
plaintive sweetness from Arthur’s Seat, while Edin- 
burgh aTid Musselburgh lie rapt in delight, and the 
mermaids come flapi)ing up\o Leith shore to hear the 
exquisite music ? Sweeter piper Edina knows not 
tlian Aytoun, the Bard of the Cavaliers, who has given 
in his frank adhesion to the reigning dynasty. When 
a most beautiful, celebrated and unfortunate princess 
whose memory the professor loves — when Mary, wife 
of Francis the Second, King of France, and by her 
own right proclaimed Queen of Scotland and England 
(poor soul !), entered Paris with h^T young bridegroom, 
good Peter Konsard wrote of her — 
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“ Toi qui as veu Texcellence de celle 
Qui i-end lo ciel de FEscosse envieax, 

Dy hardimeiit, contentez vous iiies yeux, 

Vous ne verrez jamais chose plus belle.”* 

Vous ne verrez jamais chose plus belle.^^ Here is 
an Alexandrine written three hundred years ago, as 
simple £is bon jour. Professor Aytoun is more ornate. 
After elegantly eoniplimenting the spring, and a de- 
scription of her Eoyal Highnesses well-known an- 
cestors the “ Berserkers,” he bursts forth, — 

“ The Rose of Denmark comes, the Royal Bride ! 

0 loveliest Rose ! our paragon and pride — 

Choice of the Prince whom England holds so dear — 

What homage shall we pay 
To one who has no peer ? 

What can the bard or wildered minstrel say 
More than the peasant who on bended knee 
Breathes from his heart an earnest prayer for thee ? 

Words an^ not fail*, if that they would exjness 
Is fairer still ; so hwers in dismay 
Stand all abashed before that loveliness 
They worship most, but find no words to ])ray. 

Too sweet lor incense ! (bravo /) Take our loves instead — 
Most freely, truly, and devoutly given ; 

Our prayer for blessings on that gentle lu‘ad, 

For earthly ha[)])ines8 and i^est in Heaven ! 

May never sorrow dim those dove-like eyes, 

But peace as pure as reigned in Paradise, 

Calm and untninted on creation^s eve. 

Attend Ihee still ! May holy angels.” etc. 

This is all very well, my dear country cousins. 
But will you say “ Ameii ” to this ])ray(u* ? T won’t. 
Assuredly our fair Princess will shed many tears out 
of the dovelike (yy(\s ” or the lieart will be little 
^ Quoted in MignePs Life of Msrx ’* 
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worth. Is she to know no parting, no care, no anxious 
longing, no tender watches by the sick, to deplore no 
friends and kindred, and feel no grief ? Heaven for- 
bid ! When a bard or wildered minstrel writes so, 
best accept his own confession, that he is losing his 
head. On the day of h(',r entrance into London wlio 
looked more .bright and happy than the Princess ? 
On the day of the marriage, the fair face wore its 
marks of care already, and looked out cpiite grave, and 
frightened almost, under the Wreaths and lace and 
orange-flowers. Would you have had her feel no 
tremor ? A maiden on the bridegroom’s threshold, a 
Princess led up to the ships of a throne ? I think her 
pallor and doubt becauni her as w(dl as her smiles. 
That, 1 can tell you, was our vote who sa<t in X 
compartment, let ns say, in the nave of St. G(iorge^s 
Chapel at Windsor, firnd saw a part of one of the 
brightest ceremoiiicis ever performed there. 

My dear cousin Mary, you have an account of the 
dresses ; and I promise you there were princoss(‘S be- 
sides the bride* whom it did the t*yes good to behold. 
Around the bride sailed a bevy of young creaturi*s so 
fair, white, and gracieful tluit 1 thought of those* fairy- 
tale beauties who are sometimes ])rincess(*s, and some- 
times white swans. Tlui Uoyal Princesses and the 
Royal Knights of the Garter «wept by in prodigious 
robes and trains of purple velvet, thirty shillings a 
yard, my dear, not of course including the lining, 
which, 1 have no doubt, was of the richest satin, or 
that costly miniver ” which we used to r(^ad about in 
poor Jerrold’s writings. The young f)rinces were 
habited in kilts ; and by the side of the Princess Royal 
trotted such a little wee solemn Highlander ! He is 
the young heir and chief of the famous clan of Bran- 
denburg. His (*yrie is amongst the Eagles, and I pray 
no harm may befall the dear little chieftain. 
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The heralds in their tabards were marvellous to be- 
hold, and a nod from Rouge Croix gave me the keen- 
est gratification. I tried to catch Garter’s eye, but 
either I could n’t or he would n’t. In his robes, he is 
like one of the Three Kings in old missal illumina- 
tions. Goldstick in waiting is even more spleodid. 
With his gold rod and robes and trappings of many 
colors, he looks like a royal enchanter, and as if he 
had raised up all this scene of glamour by a wave of 
his glittering wand. The silver trumpeters wear such 
quaint caps, as those I have humbly tried to depict on 
the playful heads of children. Behind the trumpeters 
came a drum-bearer, on whose back a gold-laced drum- 
mer drubbed his march. 

When the silver clarions had blown, and under a 
clear chorus of white-robed children chanting round 
the organ, the noble i)rocession passed into the chapel, 
and was hidden from our sight for a while, there was 
silence, or from the inner chapel ever so faint a hum. 
Then hymns arose, and in tlie lull we knew Jhat pray- 
ers were being said, and the sacred rite performed 
which joined Albert Edward to Alexandra his wife. 
I am sure hearty prayers were offered outside the 
gate as well as within for that princely young pair, 
and for their Mother and Queen, The peace, the 
freedom, the ha])piness, the order which her rule 
guarantees, are part of my birthright as an English- 
man, and I bless God for my share. Where else shall 
I find such liberty of action, thought, speech, or laws 
which protect me so well ? Her part of her compact 
with her people, what sovereign ever better per- 
formed? If ours sits apart from the festivities of 
the day, it is bee-auSe she suffers from a grief so re- 
cent that the loyal heart cannot master it as yet, and 
remains trefi uud fest to a belov^ed memory. A part 
of the music which celebrates the day’s service was 
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composed by the husband who is gone to the place 
where the just and pure of life meet the reward 
promised by the Father of all of us to good and 
faithful servants who have well done here below. 
As this one gives in his account, surely we may re- 
member how the Prince was the friend of all peaceful 
arts and learning ; how he was true and fast always 
to duty, home, honor ; how, through a life of compli- 
cated trials, he was sagacious, righteous, active and 
self-denying. And as wc trace in the young faces of 
his many children the father’s features and likeness, 
what Englishman will not pray that they may have 
inherited also some of the great qualities which won 
for the Prince Consort the love and respect of our 
country ? 

The papers tell us how, on the night of the mar- 
riage of the Prince ^3f Wale:s, all over England and 
Scotland illuminations were made, the poor and chil- 
dren were feasted, and in village and city thousands 
of kindly schemes were devised to mark the national 
happiness and sympathy. ^^The bonfire on Coptpoint 
at Folkestone was seen in France,” the “ Telegraph ” 
says, ^^more clearly than even the French marine 
lights could be seen at Folkestone.” Long may the 
fire continue to burn ! There are European coasts 
(and inland places) where the liberty light has been 
extinguished, or is so low that you can’t see to reatl 
by it — there are great Atlantic shores where it flick- 
ers and smokes very gloomily. Let us be thankful to 
the honest guardians of ours, and for the kind sky 
under which it burns bright and steady. 



ON A MEDAL OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


Before me lies a coin bearing the image and super- 
scription of King George IV., and of the nominal 
value of two-and-sixi)eiice. But an official friend at 
a neighboring turnpike says the piece is hopelessly 
bad ; and a chemist tested it, returning a like unfav- 
orable opinion. A cabman, who had brouglit me from 
a club, l(*ft it with the club porter, appealing to the 
gent who gave it a pore cabby, at ever so muclro^iock 
of a rainy night, wliicli he hojx^d he would give him 
another. 1 have taken that cabman at his word. He 
has been provided with a sound coin. Tlie bad piec.e 
is on the table before me, and shall have a hole drilled 
tlirough it, as soon as this essay is written, by a loyal 
subject who does not desire to defac(‘ tlie Sovereign’s 
image, but to protest against the rascul who has takdn 
his nam(*- in vain. Fkl, Def. iiid(‘(;(l ! Is this what 
you call defending the faith ? You dare to forge 
your Sovereign’s name, and pass your scoundrel pew- 
ter as his silver ? 1 woilder who you are, wretch and 

most consummate trickster ? This forgery is so c.om- 
plete that ev(*n now I am deceived by it — 1 can’t see 
the difference between the base and sterling metal. 
Perhaps this piece is a little lighter ; — I don’t know. 
A little softer: — is it? I have not bitten it, not 
being a connoisseur in the tasting of pewt(‘r or silvtu*. 
I take the word of three honest men, though it goes 
against me : and tlioiigh T have given two-aiid-sixpence 
worth of honest consideration for tlie counter, I shall 
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not attempt to implicate anybody else in my misfor- 
tune, or transfer my ill-luck to a deluded neighbor. 

I say the imitation is so curiously successful, the 
stamping, milling of the edges, lettering, and so forth, 
are so neat, that even now, when my eyes are open, I 
cannot see the cheat. How did tliose experts, the 
cabman, and pikemaii, and tradesman, come to find it 
out ? How do they lia))})en to be more familiar with 
pewter and silver than 1 am? You see, I put out of 
the question another point which I might ai’gue with- 
out fear of dc'feat, namely, the cabman’s stattiinent 
that I gave him this bad piece of money. Suppose 
every cabman who took me a shilling fare were to 
drive avray and return presently with a bad coin and 
an assertion that I had given it to him ! This would 
be absurd and mischievous ; an encouragement of vice 
amongst men who alri^ady ^re subject to temptations. 
Ihdng howo^ 1 think if I were a cabman myself, 1 
might sometimes stretch a furlong or two in my cal- 
culation of distance. But don’t come twlce^ my man, 
and t(dl me 1 have given you a bad half-crown. No, 
no ! I have paid once like a gentleman, and once is 
enough. For instance, during the Exhibition time I 
was st('pped by an old country-woman in black, with 
a Inige umbrella, who, bursting into tears, said to me, 
‘‘Master, be this the way W Harlow, in Essex?” 
“This the way to Harlow ? This is the way to Exe- 
ter, my good lady, and you will arrive there if you 
walk about one hundred and seventy miles in your 
present direction,” I answered courteously, re] dying 
to the old creature. Then she fell a-sobbing as though 
her old heart would break. She had a daughter a- 
dying at Harlow. She had walked alr(\ady “vifty 
dree mile that day.” Tears stopj)ed the rest of In^r 
discourse, so artless, genuine, and abundant that — 1 
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own the truth — I gave her, in I believe genuine 
silver, a piece of the exact size of that coin which 
forms the subject of this essay. Well. About a 
month since, near to the very spot where I had met 
my old woman, I was accosted by a person in black, a 
person in a large draggled cap, a person with a huge 
umbrella, who was beginning, 1 say. Master, can you 
tell me if this be the way to Har — but here she 
stopped. JIoj* eyes goggled wildly. She started 
from me, as Macbeth turned from Macduff. She 
would not engage with me. It was my old friend of 
Harlow, in Essex. I dare say she has informed many 
other peo])le of her daughter’s illness, and her anxiety 
to be jjut upon the right way to Harlow'. Hot long 
since a very gentleman-like man. Major Delamere let 
us call him (I like the title of Major very much), re- 
quested to see me, named a dead gentleman 'W’ho he 
said had been our mutual friend, and on the strength 
of this mutual ac(iuaiiitance, begged me to cash his 
check for live pounds! 

It is these things, my dear sir, which serve to 
make a man cynical. I do conscientiously believe 
that had I cashed the Major’s check there would 
have been a difficulty about payment on the part of 
the respected bankers on wdiom he drew. On your 
honor and conscience, elo you think that old wddow'’ 
who was walking from Tunbridge Wells to Harjow 
had a daughter ill, and was an honest woman at all ? 
The daughter could n’t always, you see, be being ill, 
and her mother on her way to her dear child through 
Hyde Park. In the same way' some habitual sneerers 
may be inclined to hint that the cabman’s story was 
an invention — or at any rate, choose to ride off (so to 
speak) on the doubt. Ho. My opinion, I own, is un- 
favorable as regards the widow from Tunbridge Wells, 
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and Major Delamere ; but, believing the cabman Vas 
honest, I am glad to think he was not injured by the 
reader’s most humble servant. 

What a i][ueer, exciting life this rogue’s march must 
be: this attempt of the bad half-crowns to get into 
circulation ! Had my distinguished friend the Major 
knocked at many doors that morning, before operat- 
ing on mine ? The sport must be something akin to 
the pleasure of tiger or elephant hunting. What in- 
genuity the sportsman must have^ in tracing his prey* 
— what daring and caution in coming upon him! 
What coolness in facing the angry animal (for, after 
all, a man on whom you draw a check a bout portant 
will be angry). What a delicious thrill of triumph, 
if you can bring him down ! If I have money at the 
banker’s and draw for a portion of it over the counter, 
that is m(ue prose — ^any ’dolt can do that. But, 
having no balance, say I drive up in a cab, present a 
check at Coutts's, and, receiving the amount, drive 
ofF ? What a glorious morning’s sport that has been ! 
How superior in excitement to the common trans- 
actions of every-day life! — I must tell a story; it 
is against myself, I know, but it will out, and 2)erhaps 
my mind will be the easier. 

More than twenty years ago, in an island remark- 
able for its verdure, I nu‘t fo^ir or five times one of 
the most agreeiible coin2)anions with whom I have 
passed a night. I heard that evil times had come 
upon this gentleman ; and, overtaking him in a road 
near my own house one evening, I asked him to come 
home to dinner. In two days, he was at my door 
again. At breakfast-time was this second apjiearance. 
He was in a cab (of course he was in a cab, they 
always are, these unfortunate, these courageous men). 
To deny myself was absurd. My friend could see me 
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over the parlor blinds, surrounded by my family, and 
cheerfully partaking of the morning meal. Might he 
have a word with me ? and can you imagine its pur- 
port ? By the most provoking delay, his uncle the 
admiral not being able to come to town till Friday — 
would I cash him a check ? need not say it would 
be paid on Saturday without fail. I tell you that 
man went away with money in liis pocket, and I re- 
gret to add that his gallant relative has not come to 
town yet! 

Laying down the pen, and sinking back in my 
chair, here, perhaps, 1 fall into a five minutes’ 
revery, and think of one, two, three, half a dozen 
cases in which I have been content to ac*ce])t tliat 
sham promissory coin in return for sterling money 
advanced. Not a reader, whatevt^r his age, but could 
tell a like story. I vow and believe there' are mtm of 
fifty, who will dine well to-day, who have not j)aid 
their school debts yet, and who have not taken up 
their long-j)rotested promises to ])ay. Tom, Dick, 
Harry, my boys, I owe you no grudge, and rather 
relish that wince with whi(di you will read these 
meek lines and say. ^‘He means me.” Poor Jack in 
Hades ! Do you remember a certain pecuniary trans- 
action, and a little sum of money you borrowed until 
the meeting of Parliament ? ” I’arliament met often 
in your lifetime : Parliament has met since : but I 
think 1 should scarce be more sur])ris(id if your ghost 
glided into the room now, and laid down the amount 
of our little acc-ount, than 1 should have b('en if you 
had paid me in your lifetime with the actual accept- 
ances of the Bank of England. You asked to borrow, 
but you never intended to pay. 1 Avould as soon have 
believed that a promissory note of Sir John Falstaff 
(accepted by Mc'ssrs. Bardolph and Xym, and payable 
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In AUgate,) would be as sure to find payment, as 
that note of the departed — nay, lamented — Jack 
Thriftless. 

He who borrows, meaning to pay, is quite a differ- 
ent person from the individual here described. Many 
— most, I hope — took Jack’s promise for what it 
was worth — and quite well knew that when he said, 
“ Lend me,” he meant “ Give me ” twenty pounds. 
“ Give me change for this half-crown,” said Jack ; 

I know it’s a pewter piece;”# and you gave him 
the change in honest silver, and pocketed the count- 
erfeit gravely. 

What a queer consciousness that must be which 
accompanies such a man in his sleeping, in his wak- 
ing, in his walk through life, by his fireside with his 
children round him ! Kor what we are going to re- 
ceive”’ etc. — he says g?*ace before his dinner. My 
dears ! Shall 1 Indp you to some mutton ? I robbed 
the butcher of the meat. I don’t intend to ])ay him. 
Johnson my boy, a glass of chain ])agne ? Very good, 
isn’t it? Not too sweet. Forty-six. I get it from 
So-and-8o, whom I intend to cheat.” As eagl(‘s go 
forth and bring home to their eaglets the lamb or the 
pavid kid, 1 say there are men who live and victual 
their nests by plunder. We all know highway rob- 
bers in white neck-cloths, doyiestic bandits, inai*aud- 
ers, passers of bad c,oin. What was yonder rjheck 
which Major Delaunu’e proposed 1 should cash but 
a piece of bad money ? What was dark Thrifth'ss’s 
promise to pay ? Having got his booty, I fancy Jack 
or the Major returning home, and wife and children 
gathering round about him. Poor wife and children ! 
They respect papa very likely. They don’t know he 
is false coin. Maybe the wife has a dreadful inkling 
of the truth, and, sic.kening, tries to hide it from the 
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daughters and sons. Maybe she is an accomplice i 
herself a brazen forgery. If Turjun and .Jack Shep- 
pard were married^ very likely Mesdames Sheppard 
and Turi)in did not know, at first, what their hus- 
bands’ real profession was, and fancied, when the 
men left home in the morning, they only went away 
to follow some regular and honorable business. Then 
a suspicion of the truth may have come : then a dread- 
ful revelation : and pr(‘S(‘ntly we have the guilty pair 
robbing tog(‘th(*r, or passing forged money each on 
his own ac(}ount. You know Doctor Dodd ? I wonder 
whc'ther his wife knows that he is a forger, and 
scioimdrel ? Has she had any of the plunder, think you, 
and were the darling childr(*n’s new dresses bought 
with it? The Doctor’s sermon last Sunday was cer- 
tainly charming, and we all cried. Ah, my poor Dodd ! 
Whilst he is p]*ea(diing most b(‘auti fully, pocket-liand- 
kerehief in hand, Ik* is jicering over the })uli)it Cushions, 
looking out ])iteously for M(*ssrs* r(*achiim and Lockit 
from the poli('.e-oflice. Dy Do(*tor Dodd you understand 
1 would typify the rogue of resjiectabh* exterior, not 
committed to jail yet, but not undiscovered. We all 
know one or two such. This v(*ry sermon perhaps 
•w'ill be read by some, or more lik(dy — for, depend 
upon it, your solemn hypocritic scoundrels don’t care 
nuKih for liglit literatere — more lik(dy, I sa}’, this 
discourse will be read by sonn* of their wives, who 
tliink, “ Ah m(*rcy 1 does that horrible cynical wretch 
know how my })oor husband blacked my eye, or ab- 
stracted mamma’s silver tenpok or forced me to write 
So-and-So’s name on that piece of stamped paper, or 
what not ? ” Aly good creature, I am not angry with 
you. If your huslnind has broken your nose, you will 
vow that he had authority ov(*r your person, and a 
right to demolish any part it : if he has conveyed 
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away your mammals teapot, you will say that she 
gave it to him at your marriage, and it was very 
ugly, and what not ? if he takes your aunt’s watch, 
and you love him, you will carry it ere long to the 
pawnbroker’s, and perjure yourself — oh, how you 
will perjure yourself — in the witness-box ! I know 
this is a degrading view of woiiKin’s noble nature, 
In^r exalted mission, and so forth, and so foi-th. 1 
know you will say this is bad morality. Is ijb ? Do 
you, or do you not, (^x])ect your womankind to stick 
l)y you for better or for worse ? Say I have com- 
mitted a forgery, and the ofhc^ers come in search of me, 
is my wife, Mrs. Dodd, to sIkjw them into the dining- 
room and say, ^^Pray step in, gentlemen! My hus- 
band has just come home from ('hurch. That bill 
with my Lord Chesterheld’.^ acce})tance, I am bound 
to own, was mwer written by Jiis lordship, and the 
signature is in the Doctor’s handwriting”? I say, 
wouid any man of s(ms(* or honor, or fine feeling, 
praise his wife for tidling the truth umhir such cir- 
cuinstaiKjes ? Sup]>ose she niad(‘ a line grimace, and 
said, Most painful as my ])()sition is, most deeply as 
I feel for my William, ytit truth must pr(‘.vail, and 1 
deeply lament to state that the Ixdovcul partner of my 
life did commit the flagitious act with which h(i is 
charged, and is at this pr(*s(‘n? monumt loe.afed in tlu^ 
two-pair back, up the chimm'y, whither it is my duty 
to lead you.” Why, ev(*n Dodd himself, wdio Avas one 
of the greatest humbugs who ever lived, would not 
have had the face to say that ho apjirovtMl’of his wife 
telling the truth in such a case. Would you have 
had Flora ^ Macdonald beckon the odicers, saying, 
“This way, gentlemen! You will find the young 
chevalier asleep in that cfivern.” Or don’t you pre- 
fer her to be splendide mendax^ and ready at all risks 
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to save him ? If ever I lead a rebellion, and my wo- 
men betray me, may I be hanged but I will not for- 
give them : and if ever I steal a teapot, and my 
women' don’t stand up for me, pass the article under 
their shawls, Avliisk down the street with it, out- 
bluster the ])oli(*enian, and utter any amount of fibs 
before Mr. Ih^ak, those beings are not wliat I take 
them to be, and — i‘or a fortune — I won’t give them 
so niiieli as a kid lialf-erown. 

Is eons(dous guilt a source of unmixcid pain to the 
bosom whi(di harbors it ? Has not your criminal, on the 
contrary, an exeitimient, an enjoyment witliin quite un- 
known to you and me who never did anything wrong in 
our lives ? The liousebreakcu* must snatch a fearful joy 
as he walks unchallenged by the policeman with his 
sack full of spoons and tanka, rds. Do not cracksmen, 
when assembl(‘d togetlnu’, enteidaiu themselves with 
stories of glorious old burglaries wliich they or by- 
gone heroes ha-ve (H)mmitted ? Dut that my age is 
imiture and my ha, bits fornuMl, 1 should really just 
like to try a little criminality. Fancy passing a 
forged bill to your kinker ; calling on a friend and 
sweeping his sideboard of plate, his hall of umbrellas 
and coats ; and then going home to dress for dinner, 
say — and to imvd a bisho]), a judge, and a police* 
magistra,t(‘- or so, and ‘ialk more morally than any 
man at table ! How I should chuckle (as my host’s 
si)Oons clink('d softly in my j)oc,k(*t) whilst I was 
utt(u-ing som(‘ noble sp(*e(di about virtue, duty, char- 
ity 1 I wonder do we meet garroters in society ? In 
an average t(\a-i)artv, now, how many returned con- 
victs an^ th(u*(* ? Does rJolm Footman, when he asks 
permission to go and s])end the evening with some 
friends, ])ass his time in thuggee ; waylay and 
strangle an old gentleman, or two ; let himself into 
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your house, with the house-key of course, and appear 
as usual with the sha^dng-water when you ring your 
bell in the morning ? The very possibility of such a 
suspicion invests John with a new and romantic in- 
terest in my mind. Behind the grave politeness of 
his countenance I try and read the lurking treason. 
Full of this pleasing subject, I have been talking 
thief-stories with a neighbor. The neighbor tells mo 
how some friends of hers used to keep a jewel-box 
under a bed in their room ; aiid,-^ going into the room, 
they thought they heard a noise under the bed. 
They had the courage to look. The cook was under 
the bed — under the bed with the jewel-box. Of 
course she said she had come for j^urposes connected 
with her business; but this was absurd. A cook 
under a bed is not there for professional purposes. 
A relation of mine had a box containing diamonds 
under her bed, which diamonds she told me were to 
be mine. Mine ! One day, at dinner-time, between 
the entries and the roast, a cab drove away from my 
relative's house containing the box wherein lay the 
diamonds. John laid the dessert, brought the coffee, 
waited all the evening — and oh, how frightened he 
was when he came to learn that his mistress’s box 
had been conveyed out of her own room, and it con- 
tained diamonds — “ Law bl^ss us, did it now ? ” I 
wonder whether John’s subsequent career has been 
prosperous ? Perhaps the gentlemen from Bow Street 
were all in the wrong when they agreed in suspecting 
John as the author of the robbery. His noble nature 
was hurt at the suspicion. You conceive he would 
not like to remain in a family where they were mean 
enough to suspect him of stcjaling a jewel-box out of 
a bedroom — and the injured man and my relatives 
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soon parted. But, inclining (with my usual cynicism) 
to think that he did steal the valuables, think of his 
life for the month or two whilst he still remains in 
the service ! shows the officers over the house, 
agrees with them that tlie couj) must have been made 
by persons familiar with it ; gives them every assist- 
ance ; pities his mastc^r and mistress with a manly 
compassion ; points out what a cruel misfortune it is 
to himself as an honest man, with his living to get 
and his family to provide for, that this suspicion 
should fall on him. Finally ho takes leave of his 
pla(*,o, with a dcu'p, though natur[il melancholy that 
ever he had accepted it. What ’s a thousand pounds 
to gentle-folks ! A loss, C(*rtainl\, but they will live 
as well without th(‘. diamonds as with them. But to 
John his Hhlionor was worth more than diamonds, 
his Hhonor was. Wliohevi'r is to give him back his 
character ? Who is to prevent hany one from saying, 
^^Ho yes. Tliis is the footman whicli was in the 
family whc're the diamonds was stoh‘ ” ? etc. 

I wonder ha-s John prospered in life subsequently? 
If he is innocent he di)es not intm*est me in the least. 
The interest of tlie case lies in John’s behavior sup- 
])osing liijii to b(^ guilty. Iniagim^ the smiling face, 
the daily service*, the ordea*ly pt'rformance of duty,^ 
whilst within John is suftering pangs l(*st discovery 
should overtake him. ‘Every bell of the door which 
he is obliged to ojjcn may bring a police officer. The 
ace.omplices may peach. What an exciting life John^s 
must have beem for a wliile. And now, years and 
years after, when pursuit has long ceased, and detec- 
tion is im])ossible, d(H*s he ever revert to the little 
transaction? Is it ])ossible those diamonds cost a 
thousand pounds? What a rogue the fence must 
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have been who only gave him so and so ! And I pleas- 
ingly picture to myself an old ex-footman and an 
ancient receiver of stolen goods meeting and talking 
over this matter, which dates from times so early 
that her jiresep^t Majesty’s fair image could only just 
have begun to be coined or forged. 

I choose to take tTohn at the time when hh little 
peccadillo is suspected, perliaps, but when there is no 
specific charge of robbery against him. He is not yet 
convicted: he is not even on his trial; how then can 
we venture to say lie is guilty ? Now think Avhat 
scores of men and women walk the world in a like 
predicament; and what false coin ])asRes current! 
I’iiK'hbf.ck strives to pass off his history as sound 
coin. He knows it is only base metal, washed over 
with a thin varnish of learning. Poluphloisbos ])uts 
his sermons in circu.’ation'': sounding brass, hKtquered 
over with white metal, and marked with the stamp 
and ‘image of piety. Wliat say you to Hrawcansir’s 
reputation as a military commander ? to Tibbs’s pre- 
tentions to be a fine gentleman? to Sapphira,’s claims 
as a poetess, or Tvodoessa’s as a beauty ? His braveiy, 
liis piety, liigh birth, genius, beauty — (iaeh of these 
decei\'ers would jmlm his falsehood on us, and have 
us accept his forg(u-ies as sterling coin. And we talk 
here, please to observe, of# weaknesses rath(*r than 
crime":. Some of us have more scuious things to hide 
than a yellow cheek behind a raddle of rouge, or a 
white poll under a wig of jetty curls. You know, 
neighbor, there are not only false t(a‘th in this world, 
but fals(^ tongues : and some mak(^ up a bust and an 
appearance, of strength with padding, cotton and what 
not ?- while another kind of iirtist tries to take you in 
by wearing under his waistcoat, and perpetually 
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thumpiug, an immense sham heart. Dear sir, may 
yours and mine be found, at the right time, of the 
proper size and in the right place. 

And what has this to do with half-crowns, good or 
bad? Ah, friend! may our coin, battered, and 
clipped, and defaced though it be, be proved to be 
Sterling Silver on the day of the Great Assay I 



« STRANGE TO SAY, ON CLUB PAPER.’’ 


Bkfobe the Duke of York’s column, and between 
the “Athenseum” and United Service” clubs, I 
have seen more than once, on the esplanade, a 
])reacher holding forth to a little congregation of 
badauds and street-boys, whom he entertains with a 
discourse' on the crimes of a rapacious aristocracy, 
or warns of the imminent peril of their own souls. 
Sometimes this orator is made to ^^move on” by 
brutal policemen. Sometimes^ on a Sunday, he points 
to a white head or two visible in tlie windows of the 
clubs to the right and h^ft of him, and volunteers 
a statement that those quiet and elderly Sabbath- 
breakers will very soon be called from this world to 
another, where their lot will by no means be so (com- 
fortable as that which tlie re})robates enjoy lucre, in 
tlieir arm-chairs by their snug fines. 

At the end of last month, had I been a Pall Mall 
preacher, I would have like(i to send a whip round 
to all the clubs in St. James’s, and convoke tluc few 
members remaining in London to hear a discours(i sub 
Dio on a text from the Observer* ” newsj)aper. I 
would have taken post under the statue of Eaiiuc, say, 
where she stands distributing wreaths to the three 
Crimean Guardsmen. (The crossing-swcceper does 
not obstruct the path, and I suppose is away at his 
villa on Sundays.) And, when the congregation was 
pretty quiet, 1 would have begun : — 
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In the Observer’^ of the 27th September, 1863, 
in the fifth page and the fourth column, it is thus 
written : — 

The codicil appended to the will of the late Lord Clyde, 
executed at Chatham, and bearing the signature of Clyde, F. 
M., is written, strange to say, on a sheet of paper hearing the 
* Athenoeum Club ’ marh^^ 

What the codicil is, my dear brethren, it is not our 
business to inquire. It conveys a benefaction to a 
faithful and attached friend of the good Field- 
Marshal. The gift may be a lakh of rupees, or it 
may be a house and its contents — furniture, plate, 
and wine-(;ellar. My friends, T know the wine-mer- 
chant, and, for the sake of the legatee, hope heartily 
that the stock is large?. 

Am I wrong, dear brethren, in su])posing that you 
expect a preacher to say a seasonable word on death 
here ? If you don’t, 1 fear you are but little familiar 
with the habits of ])r(*achers, and an? but lax hearers 
of sermons. We might contrast the vault where the 
warrior’s remains lie shrouded and coffined, with 
that in which his worldly provision of wine is stowed 
away. Hpain and Fortugal and France — all the 
lands which supijlied his store — as hardy and obedi- 
ent subaltern, as resolu^te cajdain, as colom*! daring 
but prudent — he has visited the fields of all. In 
India and Cdiiiia he marches always unconqiiered ; or 
at the head of his dauntless Highland brigade he 
treads the Crimean snow ; or h(‘ rides from conquest 
to compiest in India once more; succoring his coun- 
trymen in tlie liour of their utmost need ; smiting 
down the scared mutiny, and tramj)liiig out the embers 
of rebellion ; at the head of an lieroic army, a con- 
summate chief. And now his glorious old sword is 
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sheathed, and his honors are won ; and he has bought 
him a house, and storcid it with’ modest clieer for his 
friends (the good old niaii put water in his own wine, 
and a glass or two sufficed him) — behold the end 
comes, and his legatee inherits these modest posses- 
sions by virtue of a codicil to his lordship’s will, 
written, strange to say ^ upon a sheet of paper ^ hearing 
the ‘ Athencpum Club ’ markP 

It is to this part of the text, iny brethren, that T 
pr()]K)se to addrc'ss myself ])arti(ai]arly, and if the 
remarks I make are offensive to any of yon, you know 
the doors of our meeting-house are o])en, and you can 
walk out when you will. Around us ar(^ magnitic.ent 
halls and palaces frc'quented by such a multitude of 
men as not even the Iloman Forum asscunbled to- 
gether. Yv>nd(*r are the M*^«rtium and the Palladium. 
Next to the Palladium is the (degant Viatorium, which 
Barry gracefully stole from lloiu(\ By its side is the 
massive lleformatorium : and the — the Ultratorinm 
rears its gratiite columns b(‘yond. Ext(mding down 
the street ])alace after palace rises magnifiecmt, and 
und(U' their lofty roofs warriors and lawy(‘rs, irnu*- 
chants and nobles, sc.holars and seamen, the wc^althy, 
the poor, the busy, the idle assemble. Into tln^ halls 
built dov/n this little street and its neighborhood the 
principal men of all London Vome to hear or im])in't 
the news; and the affairs of the state or of ])riva,te 
individuals, the cpiarnds of (unpin's or of authors, the 
movements of the court, or the s])lendid vagaries of 
fashion, the intrigues of statesmen or of j)m-sons of 
another sex yet mon^ wily, the List m*ws of battl(‘s in 
the great oceidimtal continents, nay, thc' latest betting 
for the horse-races, or the advcmt of a daiuHU’ Jit the 
theatre — all that men do is discussed in these l*all 
Mall agorcc, where we of London daily assemble. 
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!Now among so many talkers, consider how many 
false reports must fly about: in such multitudes 
imagine how many disappointed men there must be ; 
how many chatterboxes ; how many feeble and credu- 
lous (whereof I mark some specimens in my congre- 
gation) ; how many mean, rancorous, prone to believe 
ill of their betters, eager to find fault ; and then, my 
brethren, fancy how the words of my text must have 
been read and received in Pall Mall! (I perceive 
several of the congregation looking most uncomfort- 
able. One old boy with a dyed mustache turns 
purple in the face, and struts back to the Martium : 
another, with a shrug of the shoulder and a murmur 
of Rubbish,’^ slinks away in the direction of the 
Togatorium, and the preacher continues.) The will 
of Field-Marshal Lord Clyde — signed at Chatham.^ 
mind, where his lordship died — is written, strange to 
say^ on a sh(‘.et of paper bearing the ^‘Athenaeum 
Club ’’ mark ! 

The inf(u-(*n(^e is obvious. A man cannot get 
Athenoeuin ])aper except at the Athenaeum.’^ Such 
paper is not sold at Chatham, where the last codicil to 
his lordship’s will is dated. And so the ])ainful be- 
lief is for(HHl upon us, that a Peer, a Field-Marshal, 
wealthy, res])ected, illustrious, could ])ocket paper at 
his club, and carry it a'way with him to the country. 
One fancit^s the hall-porter conscious of the old lord's 
iniquity, and holding down his head as the Marshal 
passes the door. Wliat is that roll which his lord- 
sliip carries ? Is it his Marshal’s hatoii gloriously 
won ? No ; it is a roll of foolscap conveyed from the 
club. What has he on his breast, under his great- 
coat ? Is it his. Star of India? No; it is a bundle 
of envelopes, bearing the head of Minerva, some 
sealing-wax, and a half-score of pens. 
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Let us imagine how in the hall of one or other of 
these clubs this strange anecdote will be discussed. 

Notorious screw,” says Sneer. ^^The poor old 
fellow's avarice has long been known.” 

Suppose he wishes to imitate the Duke of Marl- 
borough,” says Simper. 

Habit of looting contracted in India, you know ; 
ain't so easy to get over, you know,” says Snigger. 

When officers dined with him in India,” remarks 
Solemn, “it was notorious that the spoons were all 
of a different pattern.” 

“Perhaps it isn't true. Suppose he wrote his 
paper at the club ? ” interposes J ones. 

“ It is dated at Chatham, my good man,” says 
Brown. “ A man if he is in London says In*, is in 
London. A man if he is in Rochester says he is in 
Rochester. This ma.. happens to forget that Ik'. is 
using the club paper ; and he happens to Ixi found 
out : many men haj)j)en to be found out. I 've 
seen literary fellows at Clubs writing their rubbish- 
ing articles ; I have no doubt they take away reams 
of paj)er. They crib thoughts : why should n’t they 
crib stationery ? One of your literary vagabonds 
who is capable of stabbing a reputation, who is cap- 
able of telling any monstrous falsehood to support 
his party, is surely capable •of stealing a ream of 
paper.” 

“Well, well, we have all our weaknesses,” sighs 
Robinson. “Seen that article, Thompson, in the 
^Observer' about Lord Clyde and the club ])aper? 
You'll find it up stairs. In the third column of the 
fifth page towards the bottom of the page. I sup- 
pose he was so ])Oor he couldn't afford to buy a rjuire 
of paper. Had n’t fourpeuce in the world. . Oli, 
nol” 
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And they want to get ^^p a testimonial to this 
man^s memory — a statue or something! ’’ cries Jaw- 
kins. A man who wallows in wealth and takes 
paper away from his club ! I don’t say he is not 
brave. Brutal courage most men have. I don’t say 
he was not a good officer : a man with such ex 2 )eri- 
ence have been a good oliic.er unless he was a 

born fool. But to think of this man loaded with 
lionoi’s — though of a low origin — so lost to self-re- 
spe(?t as actually to take away tlu*. ‘ AtlnuuBiim ’ 
pa}K*r ! Tlies(^ ])arvenus, sir, Ixdray their origin — 
betray their origin. 1 said to my wife this very 
morning, ‘Mrs. Jawkins,’ I said, ‘there is talk of a 
testimonial to this man. 1 will not give oiui shilling. 
1 have no idiui of raising statues to bdlows who take 
away club paper. No, by (leorgc^ 1 havii not. Why, 
they will be raising statues to men who take club 
spoons next ! Not one penny of my money shall 
they have ! ’ ” 

And now, if you ])lease, W(^ will tcJl the. real story 
which has furnished this scandal to a n(^wspaj)er, 
this tattle to club gossips and loungers. The Field- 
Marshal, wishing to make a further provision for a 
friend, informed his lawyer wluit he desired to do. 
The lawyer, a member of the “Atlumamm Club,” 
there wrote the draft oj such a codicil as he would 
advis(‘, and sent the ])aper by the ])ost to Lord Clyde 
at Chatham. Lord Clyde finding the ])aper ])(*rfe(‘.tly 
satisfactory, signed it and sent it back : and henc('- 
we hav(^ tin* story of “the codicil bearing the signa- 
ture of Clyde, F. M., and written, strange to say, 
upon paper bearing tlu' ‘ Atheiueum Club’ mark.” 

Here 1 have been imagining a dialogue between 
a haB'-dozen gossips such as congregate round a club 
fireplace of an afternoon. I wonder how many 
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people besides — whether any chance reader of this 
very page has read and believed this story about the 
good old lord ? Have the country papers copied the 
anecdote, and our own correspondents ” made their 
remarks on it ? If, my good sir, or madam, you have 
read it and credited it, don’t you own to a little feel- 
ing of shame and sorrow, now that the trumpery 
little mystery is cleared? To ‘^the new inhabi|;ant 
of light,” passed away and out of reach of our cen- 
sure, iiiisrej)resentation, scanthsl, dulness, niali(‘.e, a 
silly falsehood matters nothing. Censure and praise 
are alike to him, — 

“ TJie iiiusic warldiiig to the deafened ear, 

The incense wasted ou the funeral bier,” 

the pompous eulogy pronounced over the gravestone, 
or the lie that slander spii?s mi it. Faitlifully though 
this brave old chief did his duty, hoinvst and upright 
though his life was, glorious his renown — you see 
he could write at Chatham on I-iondon paper; you 
see men can be found to point out how strange ” 
his behavior was. 

And about ourselves ? My good people, do you by 
chance know any man or woman who. has formed 
unjust conclusions regarding his neighbor? Have 
you ever found yourself willing, nay, eager to believe 
evil of some man whom you liate ? Wlioin you hate 
because he is succ(‘ssful, and you are not : becansf', he 
is rich, and you are poor: b(»caiise Ik*, dines with 
groat men who don’t invite you: because he wears 
a silk gown, and ^jours is still stuff : because he has 
been called in to perform the operation though you 
lived close by : because his pictures hav(*. been bought 
and yours returned home unsold : because he fills 
his church, and you are preaching to empty pews ? 
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If your rival prospers have you ever felt a twinge of 
anger ? If his wife’s carriage passes you and Mrs. 
Tomkins, who are in a cab, don’t you feel that those 
people are giving themselves absurd airs of impor- 
tance ? If he lives with great people, are you not 
sure he is a sneak ? And if you ever felt envy 
towards another, and if your heart has ever been 
black towards your brother, if you have been peevish 
at his success, pleased to hear his merit depreciated, 
and eager to believe all that is said in his disfavor — 
my good sir, as you yourself contritely own that you 
are unjust, jealous, uncharitable, so, you may be sure, 
some men are uncharitable, jealous, and unjust re- 
garding you. 

The proofs and manuscript of this little sermon 
have just come from the printer’s, and as I look at 
the writing, I perceive, not without a smile, that one 
or two of the 2)ages bear, strange to say,” the mark 
of a club of whie.h I have the honor to be a member. 
Those lines quoted in a foregoing page are from some 
noble verses written by one of Mr. Addison’s men, Mr, 
Tickell, on the death of Cadogan, who was amongst 
the most prominent ^^of Marlborough’s captains and 
Eugenio’s friends.” . If you are acquainted with the 
history of those times, you have read how Cadogan 
had his feuds and liatreds too, as Tickell’s patron had 
his, as Cadogan’s grt^at chief had his. The Duke of 
Mai’lboroiigh’s character has been so variously drawn ” 
(v/rit(^s a famous contemporary of the Duke’s), ‘‘that 
it is hard to i)r()nounce on either side without the sus- 
picion of flatt(u*y or detraction. T shall say nothing 
of his military aecoiiiplisliments, which the ojDposite 
reports of liis friends and enemies among the soldiers 
have rendered problematical. Those maligners who 
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deny him personal valor, seem not to consider that 
this accusation is charged at a venture, since the per- 
son of a general is too seldom exposed, and that fear 
which is said sometimes to have disconcerted him 
before action might probably be more for his army 
than himself.’* If Swift could hint a doubt of Marl- 
borough’s courage, what wonder that a nameless scribe 
of our day should ij[uostion the honor of Clyde ? 
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Not many days since I went to visit a house where 
in former years I had received niiiiiy a friendly wel- 
come. We went into the owner’s — an artist’s — 
studio. Prints, pictures, and sketeJies hung on the 
walls as I had last seen and remembered them. The 
implements of the ])aint(u*’s ai‘t were there. The light 
which had shown ii])on so many, many hours of pa- 
tient and cheerful toil, ])our(Hl through the northern 
window upon print and bust, lay figures and sketch, 
and upon the easel before which th(5 good, the gentle, 
the beloved Leslie labored. In this room the busy 
brain had devised, and the skilful hand executed, I 
know not how many of the noble works which have 
delighted the world with their, beauty and charming 
humor. Here the po(d/ called u]) into jiictorial 
enC/C, and infornuMl with life, gra(*,e, beauty, infinite 
friendly mirth and wondrous naturalness of expression, 
the people of whom his dear books told him the* stories, 
— his Shakspeare, his C/^rvantes, his Moliere, his Le 
Sago. There was his last work on the easel — a beauti- 
ful fresh smiling shape of Titania, such as his sweet 
guileless fancy imagined tlui ‘‘Midsummer Night’s” 
queen to be. Gracious, and pure, and bright, the sweet 
smiling image glimmers on the Ciifivas. Fairy elves, 
no doubt, were to have been groii])(*d around their mis- 
tress in laughing clusters. Honest Bottom’s grotesque 
head and form are indicated as reposing by the side of 
the consummate beauty. The darkling forest would 
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have grown around them, with the stars glittering 
from the midsummer sky : the flowers at the Queen’s 
feet, and the boughs and foliage about her, would 
have been peopled with gambolling sprites and fays. 
They were dwelling in the artist’s mind no doubt, and 
would have been develo})ed by that patient, faithful, 
admirable genius : but the busy brain stoi)pe(] work- 
ing, the skilful hand fell lifeless, the loving, honest 
heart eeascnl to beat. What was she to have been — 
that fair Titania — wlnm perf ieted by the patient 
skill of the poet, who in imagination saw the sweet 
innoeent figure, and with tendiu* courtesy and caresses, 
as it were, posed and shaped and traced the fair form ? 
Is there record kept anywheres of fancies conceived, 
beautiful, unborn ? Some day will they assume form 
in some yet un(leveloj)ed light ? If our bad un- 
spoken thoughts are registered against us, and are 
written in the awful account, will not the good 
thoughts unspoken, the lov(i and tenderness, the ])ity, 
beauty, (diarity, which pass tlii'ough tlie breast, and 
%ause the heart to throb with silent good, find a re- 
membranc-e too ? A few Aveeks more, and tliis lovely 
offs2>ring of the poet’s C/Onception would have been 
comj)h*te — - to charm the world with its beautiful 
mirth. May there not be some sx)here unknown to 
us vvheie it may liave an epstenco ? They say our 
worrls, oiK-e out of our lips, go travelling in oinne 
tevurn^ reverberating for cvcir and ev(jr. If our words, 
why not our thoughts ? . If the Has Been, Avhy not 
the Might Ha.v(^ l^een ? 

Some day our s|^irits may be ])ormitted to walk in 
galleries of fancies more wondrous and beautiful than 
any achieved works which at present we see, and our 
minds to behold and delight in masterpieces which 
poets’ and artists’ minds have fathered and conceived 
only, 
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With a feeling much akin to that with which I 
looked upon the friend’s — the admirable artist’s — 
unfinished work, I can fancy many readers turning to 
the last pages which were traced by Charlotte Bronte’s 
hand. Of the multitude that have read her books, 
who has not known and deplored the tragedy of her 
family, her own most sad and untimely fate ? Which 
of her readers has not become her friend ? Who that 
has known her books has not admired the artist’s no- 
ble English, the burning love of truth, the bravery, 
the simplicity, the indignation at wrong, the eager 
sympathy, the pious love and reverence, the passion- 
ate honor, so to speak, of the woman ? What a story 
is that of that family of i)oets in their solitude yon- 
der on the gloomy northern moors ! At nine o’clock 
at night, Mrs. Gaskell tells, after evening prayers, 
when their guardian and relative had gone to bed, the 
three poetesses — the three maidens, Charlotte, and 
Emily, and Anne — Charlotte b(*ing the motherly 
friend and guardian to the other two ” — began, 
like restless wild animals, to pace up and down their 
parlor, ‘ making out ’ their wonderful stories, talking 
over plans and projects, and thouglits of what was to 
be their future life.” 

One evening, at the close of 18o4, as Charlotte 
Nicholls sat with her husband by the tire, listening 
to the howling of the wind about tlie house, she sud- 
denly said to her husband, “ If you had not been with 
me, I must have been writing now.” She then ran up 
stairs, and brought down, and read aloud, the begin- 
ning of a new tale. When she had finished, her hus- 
band remarked, “ The critics will accuse you of repe- 
tition.” She replied, “ Oh ! 1 shall alter that. I 
always begin two or three times before I can please 
myself.” But it was not to be. The trembling little 
liand was to write no more. The heart newly awak- 
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ened to love and happiness, and throbbing with ma- 
ternal hope, was soon to cease to beat ; that intrepid 
outspeaker and champion of truth, that eager, impetu- 
ous redresser of wrong, was to be called out of the 
world’s fight and struggle, to lay down the shining 
arms, and to be removed to a sphere where even a no' 
ble indignation cor ulterhis nequit lacerare, and where 
truth complete, and right triumphant, no longer need 
to wage war. 

I can only say of this lady, mdi tantum,, I saw her 
first just as I rose out of an illness from which I had 
never thought to recover. I remember the trembling 
little frame, the little hand, the great honest eyes. 
An impetuous honesty seemed to me to characterize 
the woman. Twice I recollect she took me to task 
for what she held to be errors in doctrine. Once 
about PTelding we had a\lis*putation. She spoke her 
mind out. She jumped too rapidly to conclusions. 
(I have smiled at one or two passages in the Biog- 
raphy,” in which my own disposition or behavior 
forms the subject of talk.) She formed conclusions 
that might be wrong, and built up whole theories of 
character ui)on them. New to the London world, she 
entered it' with an independent, indomitable spirit of 
her own ; and judged of contemporaries, and especially 
spied out arrogance or affectation, with extraordinary 
keenness of vision. She was angry with her favorites 
if their conduct or conversation fell below her ideak 
Often she seemed to me to be judging the London 
folk prematurely : but perhaps the city is rather an- 
gry at being judged. I fancied an austere little Joan 
of Arc inarching in upon us, and rebuking our easy 
lives, our easy morals. She gave me the impression 
of being a very pure, and lofty, and high-minded per- 
son. A great and holy reverence of right and truth 
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seemed to be with her always. Such, in our brief in* 
ter view, she appeared to me.. As one thinks of that 
life so noble, so lonely — of that passion for truth — 
of those nights and nights of eager study, swarming 
fancies, invention, depression, elation, prayer ; as one 
reads the necessarily incomidete, though most touch- 
ing and - admirable history of the heart that throbbed 
in this one little frame — of this one amongst the 
myriads of souls that have lived and di(id on this 
great earth — this great earth?. — tins little speck in 
the infinite universe of God, — with what wonder do 
we think of to-day, with what awe await to-morrow, 
when that whie,h is now but dai-kly seen shall be clear I 
As I read this little fragmentary skr'tch, I think of 
the rest. Is it ? And where is it ? Will not the 
leaf be turned some day, and the story be told ? Shall 
the deviser of the tale somewhere prudect the history 
of little Emma’s griefs and troubles ? Shall Tttania 
come forth complete with her sportive court, with the 
flowers at her fcM't, the forest around her, and all the 
stars of summer glittering overhead ? 

How well 1 remember the deliglit, and wonder, and 
pleasure with which 1 read ^GTaiie Eyi*e,’’ sent to me 
by an author whose name and sex were then alike 
unknown to me ; the strange fascinations of the book ; 
and how witli my own wonk pressing upon me, I could 
not, having tiiken the volumes up, lay them down until 
they were read through ! Hundreds of those who, 
like myself, recogniz(*d and admired that master-work 
of a great genius, will look with a mournful interest 
and regard and curiosity upon the last fragmentary 
sketch from the noble hand which wrote ‘^Jane 
Eyre.” 


THE END. 
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SWIFT. 

In treating oi the English humorists of the past age, 
it is of the men and of their lives, rather than of their 
b(»oks, that I ask penuission to speak to you ; and in 
doing so, you are aware that I cannot hope to enter- 
tain you with a merely humorous or facetious story. 
Harlequin without his mask is known to present a 
very sober countenance, and was himself, the story 
goes, the melancholy patient whom the Doctor advised 
to go and see Harlequin^ — a man full of cares and 
perplexities like the rest of us, whose Self must 
always be serious to him, under whatever mask or 
disguise or uniform he presentJfe it to the public. And 
as all of you here must needs be grave when you 
think of your own past and present, you will not look 
to find, in the histories of those whose lives and feel- 
ings I am going to try and describe to you, a sto^y 
that is otherwise than serious, and often very sad. 
If Humor only meant laughter, you would scarcely 
feel more interest about humorous writers than about 

I The apeedote is frequently told of our performer Rich. 
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the private life of poor Harlequin just mentioned, who 
possesses in common with these the power of making 
you laugh. But the men regarding whose lives and 
stories your kind presence here shows that you have 
curiosity and sympathy, appeal to a great number of 
our other faculties, besides our mere sense of ridicule. 
The humorous writer professes to awaken and direct 
your love, your pity, your kindness — your scorn for 
untruth, pretension, imposture — your tenderness for 
the weak, the poor, the oppressed, the unhappy. To 
the best of his means and ability he comments on 
all the ordinary actions and i)assions of life almost. 
He takes upon himself to be the week-day preacher, so 
to speak. A(*(tordingly, as he finds, and speaks, and 
feels the truth best, we regard him, esteem him — 
sometimes love him. And, as his business is to mark 
other people’s lives and pciculiarities, we moralize 
upon hfs life when he is gone — and yesterday’s 
preacher becomes the text for to-day’s sermon. 

Of English parents, and of a good English family 
of clergymen,^ Swift was born in Dublin in 1667, 

1 He wsis from a younger branch of the Swifts of Yorkshire. 
His grandfather, tlie Rev. Thomas Swift, vicar of Goodrich, in 
Herefordshire, suffered for his loyalty in Charles I *s time That 
gentleman married Elizabeth Drvden, a member of the family of 
the poet Sir Walter Scott gives, with bis cbaract(*,ristic minute- 
ness ill such points, the exact relationship between these famous 
men. Swift was “ the sou of Dryden’s second cousin.” Swift, too, 
was the enemy of DrydeiEs reputation. Witness the “ Battle of 
the Books ” — “ The difference was greatest among the horse,” 
says he of the moderns, “ where every private trooper pretended 
to the command, from Tasso and Milton to Drvden and Withers.” 
And in “ Poetry, a Rhapsody,” he advises the poetaster to-»* 

“ Read all the TTefaces of Dryden, 

For those our critics much confide in, 

Though merely writ, at first for filling, 

To raise the volume’s price a shilling.” 
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seven months after the death of his father, who had 
come to practise there as a lawyer. The boy went to 
school at Kilkenny, and afterwards to Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he got a degree with difficulty, and 
was wild, and witty, and poor. In 1688, by the 
recommendation of his . mother. Swift was received 
into the family of Sir William Temple, who had 
known Mrs. Swift in Ireland. He left his patron in 
1694, and the next year took orders in Dublin. But 
he threw up the small Irish prv ferment which he got* 
and returned to Temple, in whose family he remained 
until Sir William’s death in 1699. His hopes of ad- 
vancement in England failing, Swift returned to Ire- 
land, and took the living of Laracor. Hither he 
invited Hester Johnson,^ Temple’s natural daughter, 
with whom he had contracted a tender friendship, 
while th(\y were both dependants of Temple’s. And 
with an occasional visit to England, Swift now passed 
nine years at home. 

In 1709 he came to England and, with a brief visit 
to Ireland, during whi(‘Ii he took possession of his 
deanery of St. Patrick, he now passed five years in 
England, taking the most distinguished part in the 
politic d transactions which terminated with the death 
of Queen Anne. After her death, his party disgraced, 
and his hopes of ambition fever, Swift returned to 
Dubli’i, where he riunained twelve years. In this 
time he wrote the famous Drapier’s Letters ” and 
Gulliver’s Travels.” He married Hester Johnson, 

“ Cousin Swift, you will iievor be a poet/' was the phrase of Dry- 
den to his kinsman, which remained alive in a memory tenacious 
of such mattersL 

1 “Miss Hetty” she w'as called in the family — where her 
face, and her dross, and Sir William’s treatment of her, all made 
the real fact about her birth plain enough. Sir William left her 
thousand pounds. 
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Stella, aiul buried Esther Vanhomrigli, Vanessa, who 
jiad followed him to Ireland from London, where she 
liad contracted a violent passion for him. In 1726 
and 1727 Swift was in England, which he quitted for 
the last time on hearing of his wife’s illness. Stella 
died in January, 1728, and Swift not until 1745, hav- 
ing passed the last five of the seventy-eight years of 
his life with an impaired intellect and keepers to 
^ watch him.^ 

You know, of course, that Swift has had many 
biographers ; his life has been told by the kindest 
and most good-natured of men, Scott, who admires 
but can’t bring himself to love him ; and by stout old 
Johnson,* who, forced to admit him into the company 

1 Sometimes, durin/? liis mental affliction, he continued walking 
about the house for many consecutive hours ; sometimes he re- 
mained in a kind of torpor. At times, he would seem to struggle 
to bring into distinct consciousness, and sha])e into expression, the 
intellect that lay smotliering under gloomy obstruction in him. 
A pier-glass falling by accid(‘nt, nearly fell on him. He said he 
wished it had! He once repeated slowly several times, “I am 
what 1 am ” 'fhe last thing he wrote was an epigram on the 
building of a magazine for arms and stores, which was pointed 
out to him as he went abroad during his mental disease : — 

“ Behold a proof of Irish sense : 

Here Irish wit is seen : 

When nothing 'sj-loft that *s worth defence, 

They build a magazine ! ” 

2 Besides these famous hooks of Scott’s and Johnson’s, there is 
a copious “ Life ” by Thomas Sheridan (Dr. Johnson’s “ Sherry ”), 
father of Kichard Brinsley, and son of that good-natured, clever 
Irish Dr. Thomas Sheridan, Swift’s ijttiinate, who lost his chap- 
laincy by so unluckily choosing for a text on the King’s birthday, 
“ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof ! ” Not to mention less 
important works, there is also the “ Heniarks on the Life and 
Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift,” by that polite and dignified 
writer, the Earl of Orrery. His lordship is said to have striven 
for literary renown, chiefly that he might make up for tjie slight 
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of poets, receives the famous Irishman, and takes off 
his hat to him with a bow of surly recognition, scans 
him from head to foot, and passes over to the other 
side of the street. Dr. Wilde of Dublin,^ who has 
written a most interesting volume on the closing 
years of Swift’s life, calls Johnson ^^the most malig- 
nant of his biographers : ” it is not easy for an Eng- 
lish critic to please Irishmen — perhaps to try and 
please them. And yet Johnson truly admires Swift : 
Johnson does not quarrel with P gift’s change of poli- 
tics, or doubt his sincerity of religion : about the 
famous Stella and Vanessa controversy the Doctor 
does not bear very hardly on Swift. But he could 
not give the Dean that honest hand of his ; the stout 
old man puts it into his breast, and moves off from 
him.* 

passed on him by his father, who left his library away from him. 
Tt is to be feared that the ink he used to wash out that stain only 
made it look bigger. lie had, however, known Swift, and cor- 
responded with people who knew him. Ilis work (which appeared 
in 1751) provoked a good deal of controversy, calling out, among 
other brochures, the interesting “Observations on Lord Orrery’s 
‘ Remarks,’ ” etc,, of Dr. Delany. 

^ Dr. Wilde’s book was written on the occasion of the remains 
of Swift and Stella being brought to the liglit of day — a thing 
wJiich happened iu 1835, when certain works going on in St. 
Patrick’s Oathedral, Dublin, affordt^l an opportunity of their be- 
ing examined. One hears with sur})rise of these skulls “ going 
the rounds” of houses, and being made the objects of dilettante 
curiosity. The larynx of Swift was actually carried off ! Phrenol- 
ogists had a low opinion of his intellect from tlie observations they 
took. 

Dr. Wilde traces the symptoms of ill health in Swift, as detailed 
in his writings from time to time. He observes, likewise, that the 
skull gave evidence of “diseased action” of the brain during life 
— such as would be produced by an increasing tendency to “ cere- 
bral congestion.” 

® ” He [Dr. Johnson] seemed to me to have an unaccountable 
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Would we have liked to live with him ? That is 
a question which in dealing with these people^s 
works, and thinking of their lives and peculiarities, 
every reader of biographies must put to himself. 
Would you have liked to be a friend of the great 
Dean ? I should like to have been Shakspeare^s shoe- 
l>la(;k — just to have lived in his house, just to have 
worshipped' him — to have run on his errands, and 
that sweet serene face. I should like, as a young 
man, to have lived on Fielding’s staircase in the 
Teinj)le, and after helping him up to bed perhaps, 
and opening his door with his latch-key, to have 
shaken hands with him in the morning, and heard 
him talk and cra(;k jokes over his breakfast and his 
mug of small beer. Who would not give something 
to pass a night at the club with Johnson, and Gold- 
smith, and James Boswell, Esq., of Auchinleck? 
Thci (diann of Addison’s companionship and conversa- 
tion has })assed to us by fond tradition — but Swift? 
If you had been his inferior in j^avts (and that, with a 
great r ('.speed for all persons present, I fear is only 
very likidy), his equal in mere social station, he 
would hav(' bullied, scorned, and insulted you; if, 
undc'terred by his great reputation, you had met him 
like a man, he would have quailed before you,^ and 

prejudice Ji^aiust Swift ; for I once took the liberty to ask him if 
Swift had personally offended him, and he told me he had not.” — 
Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides. 

^ Few men, to be sure, dared this experiment, but yet their 
success was encouracfinq. One fjeutlenian made a point of iLsking 
the Dean whether his uncle Oodwin had not given him his eduea- 
tion. Swift, wlio liated that subject cordially, and, indeed, cared 
little for his kindred, snid, sternly, “ Yes ; he gave rno the educa* 
tion of a dog.’^ “ Then, sir,” cried the other, striking his fist on 
the table, “ you have not the gratitude of a dog! ” 

Other occasions there were when a bold face gave the Dean 
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not had the pluck to reply, and gone home, and years 
after written a foul epigram about you — watched 
for you in a sewer, and come out to assail you with 
a coward’s blow and a dirty bludgeon. If you had 
been a lord with a blue ribbon, who flattered his 
vanity, or could help Irs ambition, he would have 
been the most delightful company in the world. He 
would have been so manly, so sarcastic, so briglit, 
odd, and original, that you might think he had no 
object in view but the indulgent e of his humor, and 
that he was the most reckless, simple creature in the 
world. How he would have torn your enemies to 
pieces for you ! and made fun of the Opposition ! 
His servility was so boisterous that it looked like in- 
dependence ; ^ ho would have done your errands, but 

pause, even after liis Irish almost-royal position was established. 
But lie brought liiinsolf into greater danger on a certain occasion, 
and the anit||j|ng circninstanco.s may be once more repeated here. 
He had unsparingly lashed the notable Dublin lawyer, Mr. Serjeant 
Bettes worth : — 

“Thus al the bar, the booby Bettesworth, 

Though half a crown u’er-pays his sweat’s worth. 

Who kiuiws in law nor text nor margeut, 

Calls Singleton his hrother-serjeant ! ” 

The Ser jeant, it is said, swore to have his life. He presented him- 
self at tlie (le.anory. The Dean asked his name. “Sir, I am 
Serjeant Beti-es-worth ” • 

“ /n ivhnt rffiimput, pro if ? asked Swift. 

A guard of volunteers formed themselves to defend the Dean at 
this time 

^ “ But, ray Hamilton, I will never hide the freedom of my 
sentiments from you. I am much inclined to believe that the 
temper of my friend Swift might occasion his Knglisli friends to 
wish him happily and properly promoted at a distance His spirit, 
for I would give it tlie softest name, was ever iintractable. ’J’he 
motions of liis genius were often irregular. He assumed more 
the air of a jiatron than of a friend. He affected rather to dictate 
than advise.” — Orrery. 
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f'' " ''it' 

with air of patronizing you, and after fighting 
your iPfcles, niasked, in the street or the press, would 
have kept on' his hat before your wife and daughters 
in the drawing-room, content to take that sort of pay 
for his tremendous services as a bravo.^ 

He says as much himself in one of his letters to 
Bolingbroke : — All my endeavors to distinguish 
myself were only for want of a great title and fortune, 
that I might be used like a lord by those who have 
an opinion of my parts ; whether right or wrong is no 
great matter. And so the reputation of wit and 
great learning does the office of a blue ribbon or a 
coach and six.” ^ 

1 ** An anecdote, which, though only told by Mrs. Pilkingtou, is 

well attested, bears, that tlie last time he was in London he went 
to dine with the Earl of Burlington, who was but newly married. 
The Earl, it is supposed, being willing to have a little diversion, 
did not introduce him to his lady nor mention his |||pe. After 
dinner said the Dean, ‘ Lady Burlington, 1 hear can sing ; 
sing me a song.’ The lady looked on this unceremonious manner 
of asking a favor with distaste, and positively refused. He said, 
* She should sing, or he would make her. Why, madam, I sup- 
pose you take me for one of your ])oor English hedge-parsons ; 
sing when T bid you.’ As the Earl di<l nothing but laugh at this 
freedom, the lady was so vexed that she burst into tears and re- 
tired. His first compliment to her >\hen he saw her again was, 
‘ Pray, madam, are you as proud and ill-natured now as when I 
saw you last ’ To which sh^ answered with great good- humor, 
‘ No, Mr. Dean ; 1 ’ll sing for you if you please.’ From which 
time he conceived a great esteem for her.” — Scott’s L(/e. “ He 

had not the least tincture of vanity in his conversation. He was, 
perhaps, as he said himself, too proud to be vain. When he was 
polite, it was in a manner entirely his own. In his friendships he 
'was constant and undisguised. He was the same in his enmities.” 
— Orrery. 

2 “ I make no figure but at court, where I affect to turn from a 
lord to the meanest of my acquaiutauces.” — Journal to Stella. 

“ I am plagued with bad authors, verse and prose, who send me 
their hooks and poems, the vilest I ever saw ; but I have given 
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Could there be a greater candor ? It is an outlaw 
who says, “ These are my brains ; with these I ’ll win 
titles and compete with fortune. These are my bul- 
lets ; these I ’ll turn into gold ; ” and he hears the 
sound of coaches and six, takes the road like Mac- 
heath, and makes society stand and deliver. They 
are all on their knees before him. Down go my lord 
bishop’s apron, and his Grace’s blue ribbon, and my 
lady’s brocade i^etticoat in the mud. He eases the one 
of a living, the otln^r of a jiatent ])la(;e, the third of a 
Tittle snug ])Ost about the Court, and gives them over 
to followers of his own. The great prize has not 
come yet. The coach with the mitre and crosier in 
it, whi(;h he intends to have for his share, has been 
delayed on the way from St. James’s; and he waits 
and waits until nightfall, when his runners come and 
tell him that the, co' ch has "taken a different road, 
and escaped him. So he fires his pistols into the air 
witli a curse, and rides away into his own country.^ 

their names to rny man, never to let them set me.” — Journal to 
Stella. 

The following curious paragraph illustrates the life of a 
courtier ; — 

“ Did I ever tell you that the r..ord Treasurer hears ill with the 
left ear, just as I do'? ... I dare not tell him tliat I am so, /or 
Jtar he sh'mtd think that I counta Jetted to make nit/ court!** — 
Journal to StJla. • 

1 The *var of pamphlets -was carried on fiercely on one side and 
the other : and the Wliig attacks made tlie Ministry Swift served 
very sore. Bolinghroke laid htdd of several of the Opposition 
])ampnleteers, and bewails their “factitiousness” in the following 
letter : — 


BOLINOBROKE TO THE EARL OF STRAFFORD. 

Whitehall, July 23rd, 1712. 

“ It is a melancholy consideration that the laws of our country 
are too weak to jmnisli effectually those factitious scribblers, who 
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Swift’s seems to me to be as good a name to point 
a moral or adorn a tale of ambition, as any hero’s that 

prr sunifi to blacken the brightest characters, and to give even scur- 
rilous language to those who are in the first degrees of honor. 
'J’bis, inv loril, among others, is a symptom of the decayed condb 
tioji of opr (iovernnient, and serv^es to show how fatally we mistake 
]ic('jitiousncss for liberty. All I coubl do was to take up Hart, the 
]>rint(‘r, to scud him to New^gate, and to bind him over upon bail 
to 1)0 prosecuted, this I have done; and if I can arrive at legal 
proof against tlie author, Hidpath, he shall have the same 
treatment.’* 

Swift was not behind his illustrious friend in this virtuous in- 
^ digmition. In the hi.story of the four last years of the Queen, the 
Dean s])eaks in tlie most edifying manner of the licentiousness of 
tlie prc'ss and the almsive language of the other party : — 

“ It must bo acknowledged that the bad practices of printers 
have bemi smdi as to deserve tlie severest animadversion from the 
jniblic. . . . Tlie adverse party, full of rage and leisure since their 
fall, and unanimous in their cause, employ a set of writers by sub* 
seription, who are well versed in all the to])ies of defamation, and 
have a stvle and genius levelled to the generality of their readers. 

. . . However, tlie mischiefs of the press wore too exorbitant to be 
cured by siicli a remedy as a tax upon small papers, and a bill for 
a mneb more elTeetual regulation of it was brought into the House 
of (’ominous, but .s© late in the .ses.'iion tiiat tliore was no time to 
])ass it, for there ahvins a])])eared an unwillingness to cramp over- 
iniicb th(‘ liberty of the press.” 

But to a clause in the proposed bill, that the names of authors 
should be set to every printed book, jianiphlet or paper, his Kever- 
ence objects altogether ; for, ''ays he, *' besides the objeetion to this 
clause from the praetii'e of ])ions men, who, in publishing excel- 
lent writings for tlie service of religion, have chosen, out of an 
Itmnhle C/ntstam si^nif, fo conceal tltcir vamca, it is certain that all 
persons of true genius or knowledge haic an invincible modesty 
and suspicion of themselves upon first sending their thoughts into 
the world.” 

This “ invim-ible mode.sty ” was no doubt the sole reason M’hich 
induced the Dean to keej) the secret of tlio “ Drapier’s Letters’* 
and a Imndred humble' ClirLstiau works of which he was the author 
As lor the Opposition, the Doi'tor was for dealing severely with 
them . be writes to Stella — 
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ever lived and failed. But we must remember that 
the morality was lax — that other gentlemen besides 
himself took the road in his day — that public, society 
was in a strange disordered condition, and the State 
was ravaged by other condottieri. The Boyne was 
being fought and won, and lost — the bells rung in 
William’s victory, in the very same tone! with vhich 
they would have i)ealed for James’s. Men were loose 
upon ]K)litics, and had to shift for themselves. They, 
as well as old beliefs and institutions, had lost their 
moorings and gone adrift in the storm. As in the 
South Sea Bubble, almost everybody gambled \ as in 
the Kailway mania — not many centuries ago — almost 
every out took his unluck37' share : a man of that time, 
of the vast talents and ambition of Swift, could scarce 
do otherwise tlinn grasp at his prize, and make his 
sj)ring at his oi)portu. ity. ' His bitterness, his scorn, 

JOURNAL, LETTER XIX. 

London, March 2501, 1710-11. 

“ . . . We hji.ve let Guiscard bo buried at : ist, aftt‘r sliowing 
him i)iflx]ed in a trough this fortnight for twopence a piece; and 
tin* follow that showed would point to his body and say, ‘See, gen- 
tlomoii, this is tlie wound that was given him by his Graeo the 
1 Uiko of Ormond;’ and, ‘This is the wouufl.’ &c. ; and then the 
sliow was o\er, and another set of rabble came ni. ’T is hard that 
oui laws would not suffer us to hang Ins body m ehaiiis, heeause 
he was not tried ; and in the eye of l^e law every man is innocent 
till then. . 

JOURNAL. LETTER XXVII. 

London, July 25th, 1711. 

“ I was this afternoon wdth Mr Secretary at his office, and 
helped to hinder a man of his pardon, who is condemned for a 
ra])e The Under Secretary was willing to save him; hut I told 
the Secretary he could not y)ardoii him without a favorable report 
from the Judge; besides, he w'us a fiddler, and conse(|ueiitly a 
rogue, and deserved hanging for something else, and so he shall 
swing.” 
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his rage, his subsequent misanthropy, are ascribed by 
some panegyrists to a deliberate conviction of man- 
kind’s unworthiness, and a desire to amend them by 
castigating. His youth was bitten*, as that of a great 
genius bound down by ignoble ties, and powerless in 
a ineian dependence ; his age was bitterj^ like that of 
a great genius that had fought the battle and nearly 
won it, and lost it, and thought of it afterwards 
writhing in a lonely exile. A man may attribute to 
the gods, if he likes, what is caused by his own fury, 
or disap])oiiitment, or self-will. Wliat public man — 
what statesman projecting a couj) — what king deter- 
mined on an invasion of his neighbor — what satirist 
meditating an onslaught on society or an individual, 
can’t give a pretext for his move ? There was a 
French general the other day who proj^osed to march 
into this country and put it to sack and pillage, in 
revenge for humanity outraged by our conduct at Co- 
penhagen : there is always some excuse for men of 
the aggr(\ssive turn. They are of their nature war- 
like, predatory, eager for light, plunder, dominion.^ 

As fierce a beak and talon as ever struck — as 
strong a wing ^s ever beat, belonged to Swift. I am 
glad, for one, that fate wrested the prey out of his 
claws, and cut llis wings and chained him. One can 
gaze, and not withouli, awe and pity, at the lonely 
eagle chained behind the bars. 

1 It was his constant practice to keep his birthday as a day of 
mourning. 

2 “ These devils of Grub Street rogues that write the ‘ Flying 
Post * and ‘ Medley ’ in one paper, will not be (juiet. They are 
always mauling Lord Treasurer, Lord Bolingbroke, and me. We 
have the dog uuder prosecution, but Boliug})roke is not active 
enough ; but I hope to swinge liim He is a Scotch rogue, one 
Kidpath. Tl’cy get out upon bail, and write on. We take them 
again, and gei fri^sli hail; so it goes round.” — Journal to Stella, 
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That Swift -was born at No. 7 Hoey’s Court, Dublin, 
on the 30th Novembv'ir, 16(57, is a certain fact, of 
which nobody will deny the sister island the honor 
and glory ; but, it seems to me, he was no more an 
Irishman than a man born of English parents at Cal- 
cutta is a Hindoo. 1 Goldsmith was an Irishman, 
and always an Irishman : Steele was an Irishman, 

1 Swift was by no means inclined to forget such considerations ; 
and his English birth makes it.; mark, strikingly enough, every 
now and then in his writings. Thus in a letter to Pope (Scott’s 
Swift t vol. xix. p. 97), he says * — 

“We have had your volumo of letters. . . . Some of those who 
highly value you, and a few who know you personally, are grieved 
to find y<'n make no distinction between the English gentry of this 
kingdom, and the savage old Irish (who are only the vulgar, and 
some gentlemen who live in the Irish parts of the kingdom) ; but 
the English colonies, who are three parts in four, are much more 
civilized than many countie in England, and speak better Englisli, 
and are much better bred.” 

And again, in the fourth Erapier’s Letter, we have the fol- 
lowing : — 

“ A short paper, printed at Bristol, and reprinted here, reports 
Mr Wood to say ‘ that he wonders at the impudence and insolence 
of the Irish in refusing his coin.’ When, by the w'ay, it is the 
true Eiigli.sh people of Ireland who refuse it, although wc take it 
for granted that the Irish will do so too whenever they are aaked.” 
— Scott s Swifts vol. vi p. 453. 

Ho goes farther, in a good-humored satirical paper, “ On Bar- 
barous Denominations in Ireland,” ^^liere (after abusing, as be Nvas 
wont, the Scotch cadence, as well as expression) be advances to 
the “ [risk brogue’' and speaking of the “ censure ” which it brings 
down, says ; — 

“ And wliat is yet worse, it is too well known tliat the bad con- 
sequence of this opinion affects those among us who arc not the 
least liable to such rejiroaclies farther than the misfortune of being 
borq in Ireland, although of English parents, and whose education 
has been chiefly in that kingdom.” — Scott’s Sivift^ vol. vii p. 149. 

But, indeed, if we are to inak^ anqthmg of Race at all, we must 
call that man an Englishman whose father comes from an old 
YorkvShire family, and his mother from an old Leicestershire one’ 
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ftttd always an Irishman : Swift’s heart was English 
and in England, his habits English, his logic emi- 
nently English ; hi$ statement is elaborately simple ; 
he shuns tropes and metaphors, and uses his ideas 
and words with a wise thrift and economy, as he 
used his money : with which he could be generous 
and splendid upon great occasions, but which he 
husbanded wlion there was no need to spend it. He 
never indulges in needless extravagance of rhetoric, 
lavish epitlu^ts, profuse imagery. He lays his opinion 
before you with a grave siin])licity and a p(‘rfect neat- 
ness.^ Dreading ridicule too, as a man of his humor 

— above all an Englishman of his humor — certainly 
would, he is afraid to use the poetical power which 
he really possessed ; one often fancies in reading him 
that he dares not be eloquent wlnm lie might; that 
he does not speak above his voice, as it w(^.re, and 
the tone of soci(‘ty. 

Ilis initiation into politics, his knowledge of busi- 
ness, Ids knowledge of polite life, his acquaintance 
with literature even, which he could not have pursued 

’ “ The style of his conversation was very much of a piece with 
that of his writings, concise and clear and strong Being one day 
at a Sheriff’s feast, who amongst other toasts called out to him, 

* Mr. Doan, The Trade of Ireland ! ’ he answered ([uick ; ‘ Sir, I 

drink no memories ! ’ ... • 

“ Happening to he in conm^i^y with a petulant young man who 
prid(;d himself on saying pert things . . . and who cried out — 

* You must know, Mr. Dean, that 1 set up for a wdt '* ’ ‘ Do you 
so ' ’ says the Dean. * Take my advice, aud sit down again ! ’ 

“At another time, being in company, where a lady whisking 
her long train [long trains were then in fashion] swept down a fine 
fiddle and broke it ; Swdft cried ont — 

“ ‘ Mantua vaj niiscric nimium vicina Cremonae ! * ” 

— Dk. Delanv . Observations upon Lord Orrery's ‘^Remarks, ^c. 
on tSirifh" Loudon, 1754. * 
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very sedulously during that reckless career at Dublin, 
Swift got under the roof of Sir William Temple. He 
was fond of telling in after life what quantities of 
books he devoured thefe, and how King William 
taught him to cut asparagus in the Dutch fashion. 
It was at Slume and at Moor Park, with a salary of 
twenty pounds and a dinner at the upper servants’ 
tabh'., that this gr(\at and lonely Swift passed a ten 
years’ ap])renticeslup — wore a cassock that was only 
not a liv(iry — bent down a knee as proud as Liudfer’s 
to supplicate my lady’s good graces, or run on his 
honor’s errands.^ It was here, as he was writing at 
Temple’s talde, or following his patron’s walk, that 
he saw and heard the men who had governed the 
great world — ’ueasured himself \vith tliein, looking up 
from his sil(*nt corner, gaugi^d their brains, weighed 
tluiir wits, turned th an, and ‘tried them, and marked 
them. Ah! what xdatitudes he must have hraird! what 
fe<'‘ble jokes ! what X)oni))ous commoiqhices ! what 
sm ill men they must hav(i s(‘(‘med undin* those enor- 
mous x>t*viwigs, to the swarthy, uncouth, silent Irish 
secretary. 1 wonder whether it evtu- struck Temxde, 
that that Irishman was his master ? I sux)p()S(‘ that 
dismal conviction did *not jm‘scnt itself under the 
ambrosial wig, or T(uii])le could n(‘ver have lived 
with Swift. Swift sickened^ rebelled, left tin* service 
— ate humble ])ie, and (‘-aim'. bij(*k again ; and so for ten 
years went on, gathering learning, swallowing seorn, 
and submitting with a stealthy rage to his fortune. 

Tem])le’s style is the jxwfection of x^i'i*'^dhsed and 
easy good breeding. If h(i does not ])enetrate very 

1 ‘Don’t you romemher how T used to ho in y>ain when Sir Wit 
liam Temple would look cold and out of humor for three or four 
days, and 1 used to sus])ect a hundred reasons ? 1 have plucked 

up my spirits sijue Llicii, faitli: he spoiled a line gentleman/ 

■ — Journal to Stella, 
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deeply into a subject, he professes a very gentlemanly 
, acquaintance with it ; if he makes rather a parade of 
Latin, it was the custom of his day, as it was the 
custom for a gentleman tS envelop his head in a 
periwig and his hands in lace ruffles. If he wears 
buckles and square-toed shoes, he steps in them with 
a consummate' grace, and you never hear their creak, 
or find them treading upon any lady's train or any 
rival’s heels in the court crowd. When that grows 
too hot or too agitated for him, he ])olitely leaves it. 
He retires to his retreat of Sheiuj or Moor Park ; and 
lets the King’s party and the Prince of Orange’s 
]>arty battle it out among themselves. He reveres 
the Sovereign (and no man perlnqis ever testified to 
his loyalty by so elegant a bow) ; he admires the 
Prince of Orange ; but there is one person whose 
('ase and comfort he loves more than all the princes 
in Christ(mdom, and that valuable member of society 
is himself Gulielmus Teinil(*, Baronettus. One sees 
him in his retreat ; between his study-chair and his 
tuliji-beds,^ clipping his apricots and pruning his es- 
# 

* “Tlie Epicureans were more intellicjihle in their notion, and 
fortunate in tlieir exi)rcssion, wlien they ])laced a man’s happiness 
in the trainpiillity of liis mind and indolence of bt)dy ; for while we 
are composed of hotli, 1 douht both must have a sliare in the good 
or ill we feel. As nn*n of sevi^ral languages say the same things 
-.11 very different words, so ii^ several ages, countries, constitutions 
if laws and religion, the same thing seems to bo meant by very 
different expressions . wliat is called by the Stoics ajiathy, or dis- 
p.assion ; by the scepti<‘s, indisturhanco ; by the Molinists, quietism ; 
by common men, peace of conscience, — seems all to mean but 
great trainjuillity of mind, . . . For this reason passed 

his life wholly in his garden ; there he stndi(‘d, there he exercised, 
there he taught his pliilosojihy ; and, indeed, no other sort of al)ode 
seems to contrilnite so much to both the trainpiillity of iniud aud 
indolence of body, which he made his chief ends. The sweetness 
of the air, the jiloasaiitness of smell, the verdure of plants, the 
cleanness and lightness of food, the exercise of working or walk- 
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gays, — the statesman, the ambassador no more ; but 
the philosopher, the Epicurean, the fine gentleman 
and courtier at St. Jama’s as at Shene ; where in 
place of kings and fair ladies, he pays his court to 
the Ciceronian majesty ; or walks a minuet with the 
Epic Muse; or dallies by the south wall with the 
ruddy nymph of gardens. 

Temple seems to have received and exacted a pro- 
digious deal of veneration from his household, and 
to have been coaxed, and warmed, and cuddled by the 
people round about him, as delicately as any of the 
plants which he loved. When he fell ill in 1693, 
the household was aghavst at his indisposition: mild 
Dorothea his wife, the best companion of the best 
of men, — 

Mild Dorothea, ueacefr,^!, v/ise, and great. 

Trembling beheld the doubtful hand of fate.” 

ing; but, above all, the exemption from cares and solicitude, seem 
ecpiall;' to favor and improve bt)tli contemplation and licaltli, the 
enjoyment of sense and imagination, and thereb} the (juiot and ease 
both of the body and mind. . . . Where Paradise was, has l^^eu 
much debated, and little agreed ; but what sort of place is meant 
by it may perhaps easier be conjectured. It seems to have been a 
Persian word, since Xenoplion and other Greek authors mention it 
as what was much in use and delight among the kings of those 
eastern countries. Strabo describing Jericho . ‘ Ibi est jialmetiim, 
cui immixta; sunt etiam alia? stirpes liortenses, locus ferax palrnis 
ahundaris, .spatio stadiorum centum, totus irriguus : ibi est Regis 
Balsami paradisus.’ ” — Essaif on Gardens. 

In the same famous essay Temple speaks of a friand, whose con- 
duct and prudence he characteristically admires, — 

“ I thought it very prudent in a gentleman of my friends in 
Staffordshire, who is a great lover of his garden, to pretend no 
higher, though liis soil be good enough, than to the perfection of 
plums; and in these (by bestowing south w'alls upon them) he has 
very well succeeded, which he could never have done in attemjits 
upon peaches and grapes; and a good plum is certainly better than 
an ill peach ** 
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As for Dorinda — his sister — 

Those who would grief describe, might come and trace 
Its watery footsteps in Dorinda’s lace. 

To see her weep, joy every face forsook, 

And grief flung sables on each menial look. 

The humble tribe mourned for the (piickening soul, 

That furnished spirit and motion through the whole.’’ 

Is n’t that line in which grief is d(\scribed as put- 
ting the mcTiials into a mourning livery, a line image ? 
One of the menials wrote it, who did not like that 
Tem])le livery nor those twenty ])ound wages. Can- 
not one fancy the nncoiith young sinwitor, with down- 
cast eyes, books and papc'rs in hand, following at his 
honor’s heels in the garden walk ; or taking his 
lionor’s orders as lie stands by the, great chair, where 
Sir William has the. gont, and his feet all blistered 
witli moxa? Wlnm Sir Willia,m has the gout or 
seohls it must be hard work at tln^ second table ; ♦ the 

* SWIFT’S THOUGHTS ON HANGING. 

^ {Directions to Serrants.) 

“ 'Po grow old in tbo office of a footman is the highest of all 
indignities; therefore, when yon And years corning on without 
hopes of a place at court, a command in the army, a succession to 
the stewardship, an ernploymout in the revenue (which two last 
u)u cannot oirtain \Nitliont reading and writing), or running away 
with your master’s niece or daughter, 1 <iirpctly advise you to go 
upon tl>e road, Avhich is the only post of honor left you: there you 
will meet many of your old comrades, and live a short life and a 
merry one, and make a figures at your exit, wlnu’cin I will give yoil 
some instructions, 

“The last advice I give yon relates to your irehavior when you 
are going to he hanged * ^^llich, eitlier for rohlring your master, for 
housebreaking, or going upon the highway, or in a drunken quarrel 
by killing the first man yon meet, may very probably be your lot, 
and is owing to one of these three qualities ; either a love of good- 
fcllo^^shiJ), a generosity of mind, or too much vivacity of spirits. 
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Irish, secretary owned as much afterwards : and when 
he came to dinner, how he must have lashed and 
growled and torn the household with his gibes and 
scorn ! 

What would the steward say about the pride of 
them Irish schollards — and this one had got no great 
credit even at his Irish college, if the truth were 
known — and what a contempt his Excellency's own 
gentleman must have had for ^Parson T(‘Ugue from 
Dublin. (The valets and chaplains were always at 
war. It is hard to say which Swift tliought the more 
contemptible.) And what must have bcicn the sad- 
ness, the sadness and terror, of the housekeeper’s 
little daughter with the curling black ringlets and the 
sweet smiling face, when the secr(*.tary who teaches 
her to read and write, and whom she loves and rev- 
erences above all things — above mother, above mild 
Dorothea, above that tremendous Sir William in his 
square toes and pei-iwig, — when Mr. Swift comes 

Your good behavior on this article will concern your whole (!im- 
mnnity : deny the fact with all soleinnity of imprcc'atious • a hun- 
dred of your brctlireu, if they can be admitted, will attend about 
the bar, aid be ready upon demand to give you a character before 
the Oiurt; let nothing prevail on you to confess, liut the promise 
of a pardon for discovering yonr comrades: but 1 suppose all this 
to be in vain ; for if you escape now, your fate will be the same 
another day- (iet a speech to he Avritten by the best author of 
Newgate • some of your kind Avenches will provide you Avith a hob 
land shirt and white cap, crowned with a crimson or black ribbon : 
take leave cheerfully of all your friends in NeAvgate : mount the 
cart with courage; fall on your knees; lift u]) your eyes; hold a 
book in your hands, although yon cannot read a word ; deny the 
fact at the galloAvs’ kiss and forgiA-^e the hangman, and so fare- 
well ; yon shall ho buried in pomp at the charge of the fraternity 
the surgeon shall not touch a limb of you ; and your fame shall 
continue until a successor of equal renoAVu succeeds in youi 
place. . . . *’ 
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down from his master with rage in his heart, and^has 
not a kind word even for little Hester Johnson ? 

Perhaps for the Irish secretary, his Excellency’s 
condescension was even more cruel than his frowns. 
Sir William would j)erpetual]y quote Latin and the 
ancient classics apropos of his gardens and his Dutch 
statues and plntes-handes, and talk about Epicurus and 
Diogenes Laertius, Julius (laesar, Semiramis, and the 
gardens of the Hes])(‘rides, Maecumas, Strabo describ- 
ing Jericho, and the Assyrian kings. Apropjos of 
beans, he would mention Pythagoras’s precept to ab- 
stain from beans, and that this precept probably 
meant that wise num should abstain from public af- 
fairs. He is a placid Ej)icurean ; he is a 1 Pythagorean 
philosopher; he is a wise man — that is the deduction. 
Does not Swift think so ? One can imagine the down- 
cast eyes lifted U]) for a moment, and the flash of 
scorn whi(^h they emit. Swift’s (‘y(\s ivere as azure as 
the heavems ; Po])e says nobly (as (‘-verything Pope 
said and thought of his friend was good and noble), 
His (*y(*s are as azure as the lu^avens, and have a 
charming archness in them.” And one person in that 
household, tliat pompous, stately, kindly Moor Park, 
saw heaven nowhere else. 

But tlie T<*mple aimmities and solemnities did not 
agree with Swift. HeSvas half-killed with a surfeit 
of Shene ])i])pins ; and in a garden-seat which he de- 
vised for himsedf at Moor Park, and where* he de- 
voured gr(*(*dily tin* stock of books within his reach, 
he caught a \a*rtigo and deafness which ])unished and 
tormented him through life. could not bear the 
place or the sei’vitude. Even in that poeiii of courtly 
condolence, from which we liave (juob^d a few lines of 
mock melancholy, In* breaks out of the funereal pro- 
cession with a mad shriek, as it were, and rushes 
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away crying his own grief, (uirsing his own fate, fore- 
boding madness, and forsaken by fortune, and even 
hope. 

I don’t know anything more melancholy than the 
letter to Temple, in which, after having broke froei 
his bondage, the poor wret(;h crouches piteously 
towards his cage again, and deprecates his raast(‘r\'. 
anger. He asks for testimonials for orders. “The 
particulars required of me are what relate to moi'ahs 
and learning ; and the reasons of quitting your honor’s 
family — that is, wht‘ther the last was occasioned by 
any ill action. They are left entirely to your honor’s 
mercy, though in the first 1 think 1 cannot reproa.(di 
myself for anything further than for infirmities. 
This is all I dare at present beg from your honor, 
under circumstances of life not worth your regard : 
what is left me to wish (neitt to the health and pros- 
perity of your honor and family) is that Heaven 
would one day allow me the opportunity of leaving 
my acknowledgments at your feet. I beg my most 
humble duty and service be presented to my ladies,* 
your honor’s lady and siste.r.’’ — Can prostration fall 
deeper ? could a slave bow lower ? ^ 

^ “ lie continued in Sir William 'Femple’s house till the death of 
that great man.” — Anecdotes of the Faini/i/ of Swift, by the Dean. 

“ It lias since pleased God to take.^his great and good person to 
himself.” — Preface to l'einjtle\ 

On all public occasions, Swift speaks of Sir William in the same 
tone. But the reader will better understand how acutely he re- 
membered the indignities he suffered in his household, from the 
subjoined extracts from the “ riournal to Stella ; ” — 

“ I called at Mr. Secretary the other day, to see what the d 

ailed him on Sunday : I made him a very proper speech ; told him 1 
observed he was much out of temper, that I did not expect he would 
tell me the cause, but would be glad to see he was in better , and 
one thing I warned him of — never to appear cold to me, for I 
would not be treated like a schoolboy ; that I had felt too much of 
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Twen^ years afterwards Bishop Rennet describing 
the same man, says, Dr. Swift came into the coffee- 
house and had a bow from everybody but me. When 
I came to the ante-chamber [at Court] to wait before 
prayers, Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk and 
business. He was soliciting the Earl of Arran to 
speak to his brother, the Duke of Ormond, to get 
a place for a clergyman. He was promising Mr. 
Thorold to undertake with my Lord Treasurer, that 
he should obtain a salary of i>200 per annum as mem- 
ber of the English church at Rotterdam. He stopped 
F. Gwynue, Kscp, going in to tin* (iueen with the red 
l>ag, and told him aloud, he liad sometliing to say to 
him from my Lord Treasurer. He took out his gold 
watch, and telling the time of day, (jomplained that it 
was very late. A gonthunaii said he was too fast, 
‘ How can I help it,' says tlu^ Doctor, ^ if the cour- 
tiers give me a watch that won't go right ? ’ Then he 
instructed a young uobhunan, that the best poet in 
England was Mr. Pope (a Pa[)ist), who had begun a 
• 

that in my life already” {meaning Sir William Temple^) etc. etc.— 
Journal 1o Stella. 

“ I am thinking what «t, veneration we used to have for Sir Wil- 
liam Temple hecaubc lie might have beiui Secretary of State at 
fifty ; and here is a young follow hardly thirty in that employment.” 
— Ibid 

“ 'rhe Secretary is as easy with me as Mr. Addison was. I have 
often thought ^ hat a sjdutter Sir William IViiiple maker about 
being Secretary of Slate ” — Jhid 

“ lx>rd 'rroasurer has had an ugly fit of the rheumatism, but is 
now quite well. 1 was playing at am -amUhirtij with him and his 
family the other night He gave us all twelvepence apiece to 
begin with , it put me iu mind of Sir William Temple ” — Ibid, 

“I thought I saw Jack Temple to Sir William] and 

his wife pass bv me to day m their coach : but I took no notice of 
them, I am glad I hav e wholly shaken off that family.” — 5'. (o 
S., Sept 1710 
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translation of Homer into English, for which he 
would have them all subscribe; ^For,’ says he, ^he 
shall not begin to print till I have a thousand guineas 
for him.’ ^ Lord Treasurer, after le\aving the Queen, 
came through the ro(!)m beckoning Dr. Swift to follow 
him, — both went off just before prayers.” There ’s 
a little malice in the Bishop’s just before pray(‘rs.” 

This picture of the great Dean seems a true one, 
and is harsh, though not altogether unpleasant. He 
was doing good, and to deserving men too, in the 
midst of tliese intrigues and triumphs. His journals 
and a thousand anecdotes of him rcdate his kind acts 
and rough manners. His hand was constantly 
stretch(*d out to relievt* an lumest man — he was cau- 
tious about his money, but ready. — If you were in a 
strait would you like such a bemdactor ? I think I 
would rather have had a potato and a friendly word 
from Goldsmith tlnan have been Ixdioldon to the Dean 
for a guinea and a dinmu’.® He insulted a man as he 

1 “Swift must 1)P allowed,*' ha \s Dr Johnson, “for a time, to 
have dictated the political opinions of tlie Knglisli nation " 

A conversation on the Dean’s jianiphlels excited one of the Doc- 
tor's liveliest sallies “ One, in particular, praihccl his ‘ Conduct of 
the Allies ’ — Johnson Sir, his ‘Conduct of the Allies ’is a per* 
formanco of ver^ little ainlitv. Why, sir, Tom Davies might 
have written the * Conduct of the Allies 1*'' — Boswbll^s Li/e of 
Johnson 

2 Whenever lie iell into the (oiftp.inv of anv jiersou for tlie firt 
time, it was his custom to trv their tempers and disyiosition hv some 
abrupt question that bore the ayipear.UKc of rudeness If this weio 
well taken, and answered with good humor, lie afterwards made 
amends by his civilities But if he s<iw any marks of resentment, 
from alarmed pride, vauitv , or conceit, he dropped all furtlier inter- 
course with the party. This will be illustrated by an anecdote of 
that sort related by Mrs. Pilkiugton. After supper, the Dean hav- 
ing decanted a bottle of wine, poured what remained into a glass 
and seeing it was muddy, presented it to Mr Pilkiugton to drink 
It ‘ For,’ said he, ‘ T always keep some poor parson to drink t < 
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Served him, made women cry, guests look foolish, 
bullied unlucky friends, and flung his benefactions 
into poor men’s faces. No ; the Dean was no Irish- 
man — no Irishman ever gave but with a kind word 
and a kind heart. 

It is told, as if it were to Swift’s credit, that the 
Doan of St. Patrick’s performed his family devotions 
every morning regularly, but with such secrecy that 
the guests in his house wore never in the least aware 
of the ceremony. There was no need surely why a 
church dignitary should assemble his family privily 
in a crypt, and as if he was afraid of heathen perse- 
cution. But I think the world was right, and the 
bishops who advised Queen Anne, when they coun- 
selled her not to appoint the author of the Tale of 
a Tub’! to a bishopric, gave perfectly good advice. 
The man who wrote the arguments and illustrations 
in that wild book, could not but be aware what must 
be the secpiel of the propositions which he laid down. 
The boon companion of Pope and Bolingbroke, who 
chose these as the friends of his life, and the re- 
cipients of his confidence and affection, must have 
heard many an argument, and joined in many a con- 
versation over Poise’s port, or St. John’s burgundy, 
which would not bear to be repeated at other men’s 
boards. 

• 

foul wine for me/ Mr. Pilkington, entering into his humor, thanked 
him, and told him ‘ he did not know' the difference, but was glad to 
get a glass at any rate.’ ‘ Why, then/ said the Dean, ‘you sha’n’t, 

for I ’ll drink it myself. Why, take you, you are wiser than a 

paltry curate whom I asked to dine with me a few days ago ; for 
upon my making the same speech to him, he said he did not under- 
stand such usage, and so walked off without his dinner. By the 
game token, I told the gentleman who recommended him to me that 
the fellow* was a blockhead, and 1 had done with him ’ ” — Sheri* 
Life, of Swift. 
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I know of few things more conclusive as to the sin- 
cerity of Swift’s religion than his advice to poor John 
Gay to turn clergyman, and look out for a seat on the 
Bench. Gay, the author of the Bt*ggar’s Opera ” — 
Gay, the wildest of the wits about town — it was 
this man that Jonathan SAvift advised to take orders 
— to invest in a cassock and bands — just as he ad- 
vised him to husband Ins shillings and put his thou- 
sand pounds out at interest.^ The Queen, and the 

s 

1 FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF CASHELL. 

“ ('ashell, May Jllst, 1735. 

" Dear Sir — 1 have been so unfortunate in all my contests of 
late, that I am resolved to have no more, esj>ecially where I am 
likely to be overmatched ; and as I have soimj r(‘asou to hope what 
is past will he forgotten, I confess 1 <lid endeavor in my last to i)Ut 
the best color I could think of upon a very had caiivse. My friends 
judge right of my idleness; hut^ in reality, it has hitherto pro- 
ceeded from a hurry and confusion, arising from a thousand un- 
lucky unforeseen accidents ratlu*r than mere sloth. I have hut 
one troublesome affair now uj)on my hands, which, by the help of 
the prime serjeant, 1 hoj)e soon to get ri<l of; and then you shall 
see me a true Irish bishop. Sir James Ware has made a very 
useful collection of the memorable actions of my j)redecessors. 
He tells me, they were born in such a town of Kjiglaiid or Ireland ; 
were consecrated such a year; ami if not translat(‘d, were buried 
ill the Catiiedral church, either on the north or south side. 
Whence I conclude, that a good bishop has nothing more to do 
than to eat, drink, grow fat, rich, 4ind die* ; which laudable ex- 
ample I propose for tlie remainder <4 ni\ lif(‘ to follow ; for to tell 
you the <ruth, I have for these four or five \ears j>ast met with so 
much treachery, basene.ss, and ingratitude among mankind, that I 
can hardly think it incumbent on any man to endeavor to do good 
to so perverse a gentsration. 

“ I am truly concerned at the account you give me of your 
health. Without doubt a southern ramble will prove the best 
remedy you can take to recover your flesh ; and 1 do not know, 
except in one .stage, where you can choo.se a road so suited to your 
circumstances, as from Dublin hither. You have to Kilkenny a 
turnpike and good inns, at every ten or twelve miles’ end From 
Kilkenny hither is twenty long miles, bad road, and no inns at all ' 
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bishops, and the world, were right in mistrusting the 
religion of that man. 

I am not here, of course, to speak of any man^s re- 
ligious views, except in so far as they influence his 
literary character, his life, his humor. The most no- 
torious sinners of all those fellow-mortals* whom it is 
our business to discuss — Harry Fielding and Dick 
Steele, were especially loud, and 1 believe really fer- 
vent, in their expressions of belief ; they belabored 
free-thinkers, and stoned imaginary atheists on all 
sorts of occasions, going out of their way to bawl 
their own creed, and persecute th(nr neighbor’s, and 
if th«y sinned and stumbled, as they constantly did 
with debt, with drink, with all sorts of bad behavior, 
they got upon their knees and (*.ried Peccavi ” with 
a most sonorous orthodoxy. Yes ; ])oor Harry Field- 
ing and poor Dick Steele were trusty and undoubting 
Church of England men ; they abhorred Popery, Athe- 

but I have an expedient for yon. At the foot of a very high hill, 
just midway, there lives in a neat thatched cabin, a parson, who is 
not poor ; his wife is allowed to be the best little woman in the 
world. Her chickens are the fattest, and her ale the best in all 
the country. Resides, the parson has a little cella]’ of his own, of 
which he keeps the key, wliere he always has a hogshead of the 
best wine tliat can be got, in bottles well corked, upon their side ; 
and he cleans, and pulls out the cork better, 1 think, than Robin. 
Here I design to meet you witji a coach ; if you be tired, you shall 
stay all iiiglit; if not, after dinner, we will set out about four, and 
lie at Casbell by nine ; and by gtiiug through fields and by-ways, 
which the jiarson will show us, we shall escape all the rocky and 
stony roads that lie between tliis place and that, which are cer- 
tainly very bad. 1 hope you will he so kind as to let me know a 
post or two before you set out, the very day you will be at Kib 
kenny, that 1 may have all things prepared for you. It may be, 
if you ask him, Cope wdll come: he will do nothing for me. 
Therefore, depending upon your positive promise, I shall add no 
more arguments to persuade you, and am, with the greatest truth 
your most faithful and obedient servant, Tueo. Cashell.’' 
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ism, and wooden shoes, and idolatries in general ; and 
hijBCupped Church and State with fervor. 

But Swift ? His mind had had a different school- 
ing, and possessed a very different logical power. He 
was not bred up in a tipsy guard-room, and did not 
learn to reason in a Covent Garden tavern. He could 
conduct an argument from beginning to end. He 
could see forward with a fatal clearness. In his old 
age, looking at the ^‘Tale of a Ifub,’’ when he said, 

Good God, what a genius I had when I wrote that 
book ! ” I think ho was admiring not the genius, but 
the conse(][uences to which the genius had brought 
him — a vast genius, a magnificent genius, a genius 
wonderfully bright, and dazzling, and strong, — to 
seize, to know, to see, to flash upon falsehood and 
scorch it into perdition, to penetrate into the hidden 
motives, and expose the b>dck thoughts of men, — an 
awful, an evil spirit. 

Ah man ! you, educated in Epicurean Templets li- 
brary, you whose friends were l^ope and St. John — 
what made you to swear to fatal vows, and bind your- 
self to a life-long hypocrisy before the Heaven which 
you adored with such real wonder, humility, and rev- 
erence ? For Swift was a reverent, was a pious spirit 
— for Swift could love and could pray. I'lirough the 
storms and tempests of his furious mind, the stars of 
religion and love break out in the blue, shining se- 
renely, though hidden by the driving clouds and the 
maddened hurricane of his life. 

It is my belief that he suffered frightfully from tlie 
consciousness of his own scepticism, and that he had 
bent his pride so far down as to put his apostasy out 
to hire.^ The paper left behind him, called Thoughts 

^ “ Mr. Swift lived with him [Sir William Temple] some time, 
but resolving to settle himself in some wa)^ of living, was inclined 
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on Keligion/’ is merely a set of excuses for not pro- 
fessing disbelief. He says of his sermons that he 
preached pamphlets: they have scarce a Christian 
characteristic ; they might be preached from the steps 
of a synagogue, or the floor of a mosque, or the box of 
a coffee-house almost. There is little or no cant — he 
is too great and too proud for that ,* and, in so far as 
the badness of his |ermons goes, he is honest. But 
having put that cassock on, it poisoned him ; he was 
strangled in his bands. He goes throiigli life,, tearing, 
like a man possessed with a devil. Like Abudah in 
the Arabian story, he is always looking out for the 
Fury, and knows that the night will come and the 
inevitable hag with it. What a night, my (xod, it 
was! what a lonely rage and long agony — what a 
vulture that tore the heart of that giant ! ^ It is 
awful to think of the great suh’erings of this great 
man. Through life he always s(ienis alone, somehow. 
Goethe was so. I cariT fancy 8 hakspeare otherwise. 
The giants must live apart. The kings have no com- 
pany. But this man suffered so ; and deserved so to 
suffer. One hardly reads anywhere of such a pain. 

The swva IndUjnatlo of which he spoke as lacerating 
his heart, and which he dares to insca-ibe on his tomb- 
stone — as if the wri^teh who lay under that stone 
waiting God\s judgimmt Jiad a right to be angry — 
breaks out from liim in a thousand pages of his writ- 
ing and teaj*s and rends him. Against men in office, he 

to take orders. Hon ever, although his fortuiuj was very small, he 
had a scruple of entering into the Church merely for supjiort.” — 
Anrcdotes of tha Family of Swifl^ by the Dean. • 

^ “ Dr. Swift lunl a natural severity of face, which even his 
smiles could scarce soften, or his utmost gayety render placid and 
serene ; but when that sternness of visage was increased by rage, 
it is scarce possible to imagine looks or features that carried in 
them more terror and austerity.” — Oukery. 
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having been overthrown ; against men in England, he 
having lost his chance of preferment there, the furious 
exile never fails to rage and curse. Is it fair to call 
the famous “ Drapier’s Letters ” patriotism ! They are 
masterpieces of dreadful humor and invective : they 
arQ reasoned logically enough too, but the proposi- 
tion is as monstrous and fabulous as the Liliputian 
island. It is not that the grievance is so great, but 
there is his- enemy — the assault is wonderful for its 
activity and terrible rage. It is Samson, with a bone 
in his hand, rushing on his enemies and felling them : 
one admires not the cause so much as the strength, 
the anger, the fury of the champion. As is the case 
with madmen, certain subjects provoke him, and 
♦awaken his fits of wrath. Marriage is one of these ; 
in a hundred passages in his writings he rages against 
it; rages against childreif; an object of constant sa- 
tire, even more contemptible in his eyes than a lord^s 
chaplain, is a poor curate with a large family. The 
idea of this luckless paternity never fails to bring 
down from him gibes and foul language. Could Dick 
Steele, or Goldsmith, or Ficdding, in his most reckless 
moment of satire, have written anything like the 
Dean’s famous “ modest proposal ” for eating chil- 
dren ? Not one of these but melts at the thoughts of 
childhood, fondles and caresses it. Mr. Dean has no 
such softness, and enters the nursery with the tread 
and gayety of an ogre.^ I have been assured,” says 
he in the Modest Ih-oposal,” “ by a very knowing 

1 “ London, April 10th, 1713. 

“ Lady Mashain’s eldest boy is very ill . I doubt he will not live ; 
and she stays at Kensington to nurse him, which vexes us all. 
She is so exce.ssively fond, it makes me mad. She should never 
leave the Queen, but leave ever\ thing, to .stick to what is so much 
the interest of the public as well as her t>wu. . — Journal. 
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American of my acquaintance in London, that a young 
healthy child, “vvell nursed, is, at a year old, a most 
delicious, nourishing, and wholesome food, whether 
stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled; and I make no 
doubt It will equally serve in a ragouV^ And taking 
up this pretty joke, as his way is, he argues it wdth 
perfect gravity and logic. He turns and twists this 
subject in a score of different ways : he hashes it ; 
and he serves it up cold ; and he garnishes it ; and 
relishes it alwiiys. He describes the little animal as 
dropped from its dam,” advising that 'the mother 
should let it suck plentifully in the last month, so as 
to render it plump and fat for a good table ! A 
child,” says his lieverence, will make two dishes at 
an entertainment for friends ; and when the family 
dines alone, the fore or hind quarter will make a rea- 
sonable dish,” and so on ; and, the subject being so 
delightful that he can’t leave it, he proceeds to rec- 
ommend, in place of venison for squints’ tables, ^Hhe 
bodies of young lads and maidens not (‘xceeding four- 
teen or under twelve.” Amiable humorist ! laughing 
castigator of morals ! There was a process w(dl 
known [ind practised in the D(‘an’s gay days ; when a 
lout ent(U*ed the coffee-house, the wags procec^ded to 
what they called roasting ” him. This is roasting a 
subjtH^t with a vengeano'. The Dean had a native 
genius for it. As the Almanach des Gourmands ” 
says, Oil iiait vntisseur.” 

And it was not mendy by the sarcastic method that 
Swift exposed the unreasonablenesvs of loving and hav- 
ing children. Tn Gulliver, the folly of lov(> and mar- 
riage is urged by graver arguiiumts and advice. In 
the famous Liliputian kingdom, vSwift speaks with 
approval of the jiractice of instantly removing children 
from their parents and educating them by the State ; 
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and amongst liis favorite horses, a pair of foals are 
stated to be the very utmost a well-regulated equine 
couple would permit themselves. In fact, our great 
satirist was of opinion that conjugal love was unadvi- 
sable, and illirstrated the theory by his own practice 
and example — God help him — which made him 
about the most wretched being in God’s world. * 

The grave and logical conduct of an absurd proposi- 
tion, as exemplified in the cannibal proposal just men- 
tioned, is our author’s constant itiethod through all his 
works of humor. Given a country of people six inches 
or sixty feet high, and by the mere process of the logic, a 
thousand wonderful absurdities are evolved, at so many 
stages of the calculation. Turning to the first ministei 
who waited behind him with a white staff near as tall 
as. the mainmast of tlie “Royal Sovereign,” the King 
of Brobdingnag observes how contemptible a thing hu- 
man grandeur is, as represented by such a contemptible 
little cr(\ature as Gulliver. “ The Emperor of Liliput’s 
features ar(? strong and masculine ” (what a surpris- 
ing humor there is in tliis description !) — “The Emper- 
or’s features,” Gulliver says, “are strong and masculine, 
with an Austrian li]), an arched nose, his complexion 
olive, his countenance erect, his body and limbs well pro- 
])ortioned, and his de])ortment majestic. He is taller 
hy the. breadth of my nail tlu^i any of his court, which 
alone is enough to strike an awe into beholders.” 

What a surprising humor th(*re is in these descrip- 
tions ! How nobh* tin*, satire is here ! how just and hon- 
est ! How perfect the image ! Mr. Macaulay has quoted 
the cliarming lines of the poet, where the king of the 
pygmies is measured by the same standard. We have 
all read in Milton of the spear that was like “the 

^ My health is somewhat mended, but at • best I have an ill 
head and an ichiiii; heart.” — In 1719. 
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mast of some tall admiral,” but these images are 
surely likely to come to the comic poet originally. 
The subject is before him. He is turning it in a thou- 
sand ways. He is full of it. The figure suggests it- 
self naturally to him, and comes out of his subject, as 
in that wonderful passage, when Gulliver^s box having 
been dropped by the eagle into the sea, and Gulliver 
having been received into the ship’s cabin, he calls 
upon the crew to bring the box into the cabin, and put 
it on the table, the cabin being only a quarter the size 
of the box. It is the veracity of the blunder which is 
so admirable. Had a man come from such a country 
as Brobdingnag he would have blundered so. 

But the best stroke of humor, if there be a best in 
that abounding book, is that where Gulliver, in the 
unpronounceable country, descj-ibes his parting from 
his master the hors(\^ [ took,” he says, a second 

1 Perhaps the most melancholy satire in the whole of the dread- 
ful book, is the description of the very old ])eople m the “ Voyage 
to Laputa.” At Lngiiag, Gulliver hears of some persons who 
never die, called the Struldbrugs, and expressing a wish to become 
acquainted with men who must have so much learning and experi- 
ence, his collocpiist describes the Struldbrugs to him. 

“ Ho said . They commonly acted like mortals, till about thirty 
years old, after which, by degrees, they grew melancholy and de- 
jected, incrciasiiig in both till they came to fourscore. This he 
learned from their own confession : for otherwise there not being 
above two or three of that species horn in aji age, they were too 
f(iw to form a general observation by. When they came to four- 
score years, which is reckoned the extremity of living in this 
country, they had not only all the follies c'lud infirmities of other 
old men, but many more, which arose from the dreadful prospect 
of never dying. They were not only opinionative, peevish^, covet- 
ous, morose, vain, talkative, but incapal)le of friendship, and dead 
to all natural affection, which never desc(‘uded below their grand- 
children. Envy ainl impotent desires are tlieir prevailing passions. 
But those objects against which their envy seems principally 
directed, are tlie vices of the younger sort and the deaths of the 
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leave of my master, but as I was going to prostrate 
myself to kiss his hoof, he did me the honor to raise it 

old. By rerlectiug on the former, they find themselves cut off 
from all possibility of jdeasure ; an«l whenever they see a funeral, 
they lament, and repine that others are gone to a harbor of rest, 
to which they themselves never can hojie to arrive. They have 
no remembrance of anything but what tliey learned and olwerved 
in their youth and middle age, and even that is very imperfect. 
And for the truth or particulars of any fact, it is safer to depend 
on common tradition than upon their bos* recollections. The least 
miserable among them appear to bo those who turn to df>tage, and 
entirely lose their memories ; these meet \\ ith more j>ity and as- 
sistance, because tliey want many bad qualities which anouud in 
others 

“If a 8*ruldbrug happen to marry one of his own kind, the 
marrmge is dissolved of course, by the courtesy of tlio kingdom, 
as soon as the younger of the two comes to Ihj fourscore. For ‘the 
law -thinks it a reasonable indulgence that tliosc who are condemned 
without any fault of tlieir own, to a ])orp(5tual continuance in the 
world, should not havti their iniserv doubled by the load of a ^vife 

“ As soon as tlicy have comideted the term of eighty years, they 
are looked on as dead in law; their heirs imm(‘(liately succeed to 
their estates, onli a small pittance is rcserxed for their su])port ; 
and the poor ones are maintained at tlie- jmblic charge. After that 
period, they are ludd incapable of any employnumt of trust or 
profit, they caniu)t purchase, lands or tak(‘ lease's, neither are they 
allowed to be witnesses in any cause, either civil or criminal, not 
oven for the, decision of mcers aial iMuinds 

“ At ninety they lose their t€;etli and liair ; they have at that 
age no distinction of taste, but eat a»id drink whatever they can 
get withoio rclisli or ajqn'tite. The <liseases they \vere sulqect to 
still continue without increasing or diminishing. In talking, tlioy 
forget the common ap]>ellation of things, and the names of j)er' 
sons, even of those anIio are tlieir nearest friends and ndations. 
For the same reason, they can never amuse themselves witli 
reading, because tlieir nimnory will not serve to carry tlicm from 
the beginning ()f a sentence to the end ; and by tliis defect llioy 
are deprived of the only entertainment wliereof tliey might other- 
wise he capable. 

“The language of this country being always upon the flux, the 
f^truldhrugs of one age do not understand those of another. 
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gently to my mouth. I am not ignorant how much I 
have been censured for mentioning this last particular. 
Detractors are pleased to think it iiiijuobable tliat so 
illustrious a person should descend to give so great a 
mark of distinction to a creature so inbudor as 1. 
Neither have I forgotten how a])t some travcdlers are 
to boast of extra(n*di]uiry favors th(‘y have* ri^eeived. 
Ibit if these censurers were better aeriuaiiited with the 
noble and courteous disposition of the flouyhnhnms 
tliey would soon change their opinion.” 

neither are they able, after t^\o hundred \ ears, to hold any eon- 
veraation (further than l» a tew general word.s) with tlieir neigh- 
bhra, the mortals; and tlms they lie under lli(‘ disadvantage of 
living like foreigners in their own euuntr). 

“ 'I'his was the account j>iven me of the Struldl)rugs, as near as 
I can remember. 1 afterwards saw five or si\ of different ages, the 
youngest not al)ove two hundred }ears old, who were brofight to 
me at several times h> some of my friends, hut although they 
were told ‘that I was a great traveller, and had seen nil the world,’ 
they had not the least curiosity to ask in(‘ a (juestioii ; only desired 
1 would give them slumskudask, or a token of rememl)ranee, 
which is a modest way of begging, to avoid the law, that strictly 
forbids it, because they are provided lor !>> the public, although 
indeed wdth a very scanty allowance. 

“ ’Phey are d(*s])ised and hated h} all sorts of people , when one 
of them is horn, it is reckoned ominous and tladr Inrtli is recorded 
very particularly , so that > on may know tlieir age by consulting 
the regist(*r, which, liovv ever, has not been k(‘pt above a lliousand 
\ ears })ast, or at ](*ast lias h(‘eii dj‘stro>(‘d hv tini(‘ or ]>uhlic dis- 
turbances Hut the usual way o' eom]mting liovv old they are, is 
liy asking them what kings or great persons tli(*v can reiiiemher, 
and then eoiisultiiig history; for infallildv the last prince in their 
mind did not lu^gin his reign after they wen* lourscore years old. 

‘‘They were tlie most mortifying sight I (wer lieiield, and the 
women mor(‘ horrible than the men , beside^ th(‘ usual deformities 
in extreme old ago, they aeijuireil an additional' ghastliness, in 
proportion to their iinmlier of vears wliicli is not fv> he des<*ril)ed 
and among half a do/eii, 1 soon dhstinguished which was the eddest, 
although there was not above a century or two between them.” — 
Guf liver's Travels. 
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Tlie surprise here, the audacity of circumstantial 
evidence, the astounding gravity of the si)eaker, who 
is not ignorant how much he has been censured, 
the nature of the favor conferred, and the respect- 
ful exultation at the receipt of it, are surely com- 
plete ; it is truth topsy-turvy, entirely logical and 
absurd. 

As for the humor and conduct of this famous fable, 
I suppose there is no i)erson who reads but must 
admire ; as for tlv3 moral, I thilik it horrible, slianie- 
ful, unmanly, blasphemous ; and giant and groat as this 
Dean is, I say we should hoot him. Some, of this au- 
dience may n’t have read the last part of Gulliver, and 
to such I would recall the adv^ice of the venerable Mr. 
Punch to persons about to marry, and say Don’t.” 
When Gulliver first lands among the Yahoos, the naked 
howling wretches clamber if]) trees and assault him, and 
he describes himself as almost stifled with the filth 
which fell about him.” The reader of the fourth part 
of Gulliver’s Travels ” is like the hero himself in this 
instance. It is Yahoo language : a monster gibbering 
shrieks, and gnashing imprecations against mankind 
— tearing down all shreds of modesty, ])ast all sense of 
manliness and shame ; filthy in word, filthy in thought, 
furious, raging, obscene. 

And dreadful it is ta thii^ that Swift knew tin* 
tenden'^y of his creed — the fatal rocks towards whicli 
his logic desperately drifted: That last part of Gulli- 
ver is only a consequence of what has gone before ; 
and the worthlessness of all mankind, the pettiness, 
cruelty, jiride, imbecility, the general vanity, the fool- 
ish pretension, the mock greatness, tlie pompous dul- 
ness, the mean aims, the base successes — all these 
were present to him ; it was with the din of thes(* 
curses of the world, blasphemies against Heaven 
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dUrieking in his ears, that he began to write his dread* 
ful allegory — of which the meaning is that man is 
utterly wicked, desperate, and imbecdle, and his pas- 
sions are so monstrous, and his boasted powers so 
mean, that he is and deserves to be the slave of brutes, 
and ignorance is better than his vaunted reason. 
What had this man done ? what secret remorse was 
rankling at his heart ? what fever was boiling in him, 
that he should see all the world bloodshot ? We view 
the world with our own eyes, each of us ; and we make 
from within us the world we see. A wc'ary heart gets 
no gladness out of sunshine; a selfish man is sce])tical 
about friendship, as a man with no ear does n’t care 
for music. A frightful self-(*-ons(d(nisuess it must have 
been, which looked on mankind so da,rkly through those 
keen eyes of Swift. • 

A remarkable story is told by Scott, of Delany, 
who interrui)ted Archbishop King and Swift in a con- 
versation whi(di left the prelate in tears, and from 
which Swift rushed away with marks of* strong ter- 
ror and agitation in his countenance, upon which 
the Archbishop said to Delany, ‘‘ You have just 
met the most unhappy man on earth; but on the 
subject of his wretchedness you must never ask a 
question.” 

The most unhap])y man on earth, — miserrimus, — 
what a character of him ! And at this time all the 
great wits of England had been at his feet. All 
Ireland had shouted after him, and Avorshipped him as 
a liberatoi*, a savior, the greatest Irish patriot and 
citizen. Dean Drapier Bickerstaff Gulliver — the most 
famous statesmen, and the greatt^st poets of his day, 
had applauded him, and done him homage ; and at 
this time, writing over to Bolingbroke from Ireland, he 
says, It is time for me to have done with the world, 
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and so I would if I could get into a better before I was 
called into the best, apd not die here in a rage^ like a 
poisoned rat in a, hole,^^ 

We have spokt*n about the men, and Swift’s b(‘havior 
to them ; and now it behooves ns not to forget that 
there are certain other persons in tlu^- er(‘ation who had 
rather intimate ivdations with the great I)(\an.^ Two 
women whom Ik' loved and injured ar(‘. known by (*very 
reader of books so familiarly that if wc^ had se. ii 
them, or if they had bemi relatives of our own, we 
scarcely could have known them better. Who has n't 
in his mind an image of Stella ? Who does not love 
her ? Fair and t(mder creature : ])U]*e and a.ff(‘ctionate 
heart ! Boots it to you, now that you have been at 
r(*st for a liundred and twenty y()ars, not divided in 
deiith from the cold heart which caused yours, whilst it 
beat, such faithful pangs oT love and grief — boots it 

^ Tlio name of Varinsi has lK*on thrown into the slia<le hv those 
of the fainous^Slella and Vanessa ; Imt sh(‘ liad a Htor> of lun* own 
to tell about the blue eves of \oiujg Jonatlian. One may say tliat 
the book of Swift’s Life opens at ])hu*es kept by these blighted 
flowers ! Varina must have a paragraph. 

She was a Miss Jane Waryng, sister to a eollegc eimm of bis. 
In 1696, wlien Swift was ninete(‘ii years old, we find him writing a 
lt»ve-lettcr to her, beginning. “ Imj)atienee is tlie mosl. insejaxrahle 
•piality of a h)ver.” Hut ahsoneo made a great differenee in his 
feedings; so, four years afterward.s, tone is eliangtul. lie writes 
again, a very eiirious letter, offering to marry li(‘r, ami putting the 
offer in sueh a way that nol)ody eould possibly accept it. 

After dwelling on his ]><)ver(y, etc. he .says, eondil ionally, “ I shall 
he ble.ssed to have you in my arin.s, without regarding whether 
your person be beautiful, or your fortuue large. Cleaiiliuess in the 
first, and competency in the second, is all I ask for ! ” 

The editors do not tell us what became of Varina in life One 
would be glad to know that she met with smne >\()rtliy partner, 
and lived long enough to see her little hoys langhiiig over I Jli])Ut, 
without any airiere pensee of a sad character about the great 
Dean! 
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to you now, that the whole world loves and deplores 
you ? Scarce any man, T believe, ever thought of that 
grave, that did not cast a flower of pity on it, and 
write over it a sweet epitaph. Gentle lady, so lovely, 
so loving, so unhappy ! you have had countless cham- 
pions ; millions of manly hearts mourning for you. 
From g(meration to gtuieration we take up* the fond 
tradition of your beauty ; we watch and follow your 
tragedy, your brigdit morning love and purity, your 
constancy, your grief, your swo(‘t martyrdom. We 
know your legend by heart. You are one of the 
saints of English story. 

And if Stella’s love and innocence are charming to 
(^ontempla^e, 1 will say tliat in spite of ill-usage, in 
spite of drawbac.ks, in spite of mysterious separation 
and union, of hope delayed and sickened heart — in 
th() teetli of VaiK^ssa, and that little episodical aber- 
ration whicdi plunged Swift into such woful pitfalls 
and (piagmir(*s of amorous perplexity — in spite of 
the Verdi (‘,ts of most women, I believe, who, as far as 
my ex])erience {iiid conversation go, gencnUly take 
Yanessji's ])art in the controversy — in spite of the 
tears which Swift caused Stella to sIkhI, and the ro(*ks 
and barriers whiidi fate and temper interposed, and 
which prevented the ])ure course of that true love 
from running smoothly the briglitcst ])art of Swift’s 
story, tln^ pure star in that dark and tinnpestuous life 
of Swift’s, is his love for Hc'ster Johnson. It has 
been my business, prof(*ssionally of course, to go 
through a deal of sentimental rending in my time, and 
to acquaint myself with love-making, as it has been 
d ‘scribed in various language's, and at various ages of 
tlie world ; and 1 know of nothing more manly, more 
tender, mon^ exquisitely touching, than some of these 
brief notes, written in what Swift calls ‘4iis little 
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language in his journal to Stella.' He writes to her 
night* and morning often. He never sends away a 
letter to her but he begins a new one on the same day. 
He can’t bear to let go her kind little hand, as it 
were. He know«i that she is thinking of him, and 
longing for him far away in Dublin yonder. He takes 
her letters from under his jullow and talks to them, 
familiarly, ])aternally, with fond epithets and pretty 
caresses — as he would to the sweet and artless 
creature who loved him. he writes one 

morjiing — it is the 14th of Decsmiher, 1710 — ^^Stay, 
f will answer some of your letter this morning in bed. 
Let me S(je. Come a^d appear, little letter ! Here I 
am, says he, and ' .lat say you to Stella thils morning 
fr(‘sh and f r ‘ ? And can Stella read this writing 

Avithout hurting her d(‘ar ey(‘s ? ” he goes on, after more 
kind prattle and fou l whispering. The dear eyes 
shine clearly upon him tlnm — the good angel of his 
life is Avith him and blessing him. Ah, it was a hard 
fab'- that wrung fj'om tlu'in so many b'ars, and stabbed 
pitilessly tljat jnin* and tender bosom. A hard fate; 
but Avould she liave (dianged it ? 1 have h(*ard a avo- 

nnn say tliat sIhj wamld hav(‘ taken SAvift’s cruelty to 
have had his bmderness. Ht* had a sort of worship for 

^ A spritnnentnl DiaTupolljon might find a good deal of matter 
for his art, in exjjoundiug tl»e syinlids of the “ Little Language." 
rsuallv, Stella is “M 1) but .sometimes her coiupauion, Mrs. 
Diiigley, is ineludod in it. Swift is “]*resto;” abo P.D.F.R. 
We have “ (lood-night, M.l). , Night, M D. , Little, M 1) ; Stella 
kins, I’retty Stcdla , Dear, rogiii.-^b, impndout, pretty M.l).’* Kvery 
BOW and then he breaks into rhyme, as — 

I wish yon both a merry new year, 

Roast-beef, min<*ed-]nes, and good strong beer, 

And me a share of your good cheer, 

That I was tfiere, as you were here, 

And you are a little saucy dear.” 
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her whilst he wounded her. He speaks of her after 
she is gone ; of her wit, of her kindness, of her grace, 
of her beauty, with a simple love and reverence that 
are indescribably touching; in coiutemplation of her 
goodness his hard heart melts into pathos ; his cold 
rhyme kindles and glows into i)Octry, and he falls 
down on his knees, so to six'ak, before the angel 
whose life he had imbitt(*re(l, (Confesses his own 
wretchedness and un worthiness, and adores her with 
cries of remorse and love : — 

“ When on niy sic.kly couch I lay, 

Impatient both of ni^ht ami day, 

And groaning in unmanly .stiains, 

Called every power to ease my pains, 

Then Stella ran to my relief, 

With cheerful face and inward grief, 

And though by heaven’s seveue decree 
She suffers hourly more than me, 

No cruel master coubl re(|nire 
From slaves employed for dajly Jiire, 

What Stella, by her friendship warmed, 

With vigor and delight peiibnned. 

Now, with a soft and silent tread. 

Unheard she moves about my bed; 

My sinking s])irits now supplies 
With cordials in her hands and eyes. 

Best pattern of true fri(*nds ’ Ixjware ; 

You j)ay too crearly for your care 
If, while your tenderne'^s secures 
My life, it must endanger veiirs : 

For such a fool was never J'ound 
Who })ulled a palace to the ground, 

Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for a house decayed.” 


One little trium]di Stella had in her life — one dear 
little piece of injustice was ijerfornied in her favor, 
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for which I confess, for my part, I can’t help thank 
ing fate and the Dean. That other i)erson was sacri* 
ficed to her — that — that young woman, who lived 
five doors from Dr. Swift’s lodgings in Bury Street, 
and who flattered him, and made love to him in such 
an outrageous manner — Vanessa was thrown over. 
Swift did not keej) Stella’s letters to him in reply 

to those he wrote to lier.^ He kept Bolingbroke’s, 

¥ 

1 The following passago‘4 are from a paper begun by Swift on 
the evening of the day of her deatli, ,)anl 28, 1727-28 : — 

She was sickly from lier childhood, until about the age of fif- 
teen ; but then she grew into jicrfect health, and was looked u])on 
as one of the m#»t lH3autiful, graceful, and agreeable young women 
in London — only a little too fat. Her hair was blacker than a 
raven, and ever^ f(‘ature of her lace in perfection. 

. Proper]} sj.eaking " — he goes on. with a calmness, which, 
under the circumstances, is terrilile — “she has been dying six 
months ! . . , , 

“Never was any of her sex horn with hotter gifts of the mind, 
or who more improved them h\ reading and conversation. . All 
of u,'' who had the happiness of her friendshii) agreed unanimously, 
that in an aflcruotm’s or evening’s corn (‘rsation 'nIic never failed 
before we parted tit delivering the host thing tnat was said in the 
company Some of ns have written down s(*vcral of her sayings, 
or what the French call hons mots, wherein she excelled beyond 
belief.’' 

The spreirnons on record, however, in the Dean’s jiaper, called 
“ Bons Mots de Stella,” scartvly hear out this last part of the 
panegjric. But the following ])rovc her wit: — 

“ A gentleman who had been v(‘ry lillv and ])eri in her comjiany, 
at last began to grieve at remembering the loss of a child lately 
dead. A bisho]) sitting by comforted him — that he should be 
easy, because ‘the child wa.s gone t(» heaven.’ ‘ No, my lord,’ said 
she ; - that is it which most grieves him, bccau.se he is sure never 
to see his child there ’ 

“ When she was extremely ill, her physician said, ‘ Madam, you 
are near the bottom of the hill, hut we wdll tMuleavor to get you up 
again.’ She answercil, ‘ Doctor, 1 fear I shall be out of breath 
before I get up to the top.’ 

“A very dirty clergyman of her acquaintance, who affected 
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and Pope^s, and Harley^s, and Peterborough's . but 
Stella, ‘^very carefully,” the Lives say, kept Swift’s. 
Of course : that is the way of the world : and so we 
cannot tell what her style was, or of what sort were 
the little letters which the Doctor placed there at 
night, and bade to appear from under his pillow of 
a morning. But in Letter IV. of that famous collec- 
tion he describes his lodging in Bury Street, where 
he has the first-fif)or, a dining-room and bedchamber, 
at eight shillings a week ; and in Letter VI. he says 
“he has visited a lady just come to town,” whose 
name somehow is not mentioned ; and in Letter VIII. 
he enters a query of Stella’s — “ What do you mean 
‘that boards near me, that I dine with now and then?’ 
What the deuce ! You know whom 1 have dined with 
every day since I left you, better than I do.” Of 
course she does. Of course Swift has not the slight- 
est idea of what she mc'aiis. Ihit in a few letters 
more it turns out that the I)o{*tor has been to dine 
“gravely” with a Mrs. Vanhomrigli : then that he has 
been to “his neighbor:” tluui tluit he has been un- 
well, and means to dine for the wlu)l(‘ week with his 
neighbor ! Stella was quite right in lun* ])rpvisions. 
She saw from the very first hint, what was going to 
happen; and scented Vanessa in the air.^ The rival 

smartness nnd repartees, was'^askod by some of tlie company how 
bis nails came to be so dirty. He was at a loss, but she soh ed the 
difficulty by saving, ‘The Doctor’s nails grew dirty by scratching 
himself.’ 

A Quaker apothecary sent her a vial, {'orked ; it had a broad 
brim, and a label of paper about its neck ‘ What is that ’-—said 
she — ‘my apothecary’s son ! ^ The ridiculous resemblance, and 
the suddenness of the question, set us all a-laughing.” — Swift's 
Works, Scott’s Kd. vol ix. 29r)--296 
1 “ I am so hot and lazy after my morning’s walk, that I loitered 
at Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s, where my best gown and periwig was, and 
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is at the Dean’s feet. The pupil and teacher are read- 
ing together, and drinking tea together, and going to 
prayers together, and learning Latin together, and 
conjugating amo, amas, amavi together. Tlie little 
language is over for poor Stella. By the rule of gram- 
mar and the course of conjugation, does n’t amavi 
come after awo and amas ? 

The loves of Cadenus and Vanessa ^ you may peruse 
in Cadenus’s own po(*iii on the subject, and in poor 
Vanessa’s vehement exj)ostulatoiy verses and h'tters 
to him : she adores him, implores him, admires him, 
thinks him something godlike, and onl}^ pra3"S to be 
admitted to lie at his feet.^ As they are bringing him 

out of mere listless'iesfi dine there, verji often ; so I did to-day/* — 
Journal to /Stella, 

Mrs. Vaiihomrigh, “Vanessa’’^,” mother, was the widow of a 
Dutch merchant who lield lucrative njjpointmoiits in King William’s 
time. The family settled in London in 17()<), and had a house in 
Bury Street, St. .James’s — a street made notable by such residents 
as Swift and Steele , and, in our own time, Moore and Crabbe 

^ “ Vanessa was excessively vain. The character given of her 
by Cadenus is fine jiainting, but in general fictitious. She was 
fond of dress ; imjiatient to be admired ; very romantic in her turn 
of mind ; superior, in her own opinion, to all her sex ; full j)f pert- 
ness, gayety, and pride , not without some agri'cable accoin])lish- 
ments, but far from being either beautiful or genteel ; • . . happy 
in the thonirlits of being reported Swift’s concubine, but still aim- 
ing and intending to be hi.s wife ”— •! okd Onur.in. 

2 “ bid me he ea.sy, and you would see me as often as you 
could. You had better have said, as often as you can get the better 
of your inclinations so much ; or as often as you romem])er there 
was such a one in the world. If you ctmtinue tc) treat me as you 
do, you will not be made uneasy hv me long. It is impossible to 
describe what I have suffered since I saw you last . I am sure I 
could have borne the rack much better than those killing, killing 
words of yours. Sometimes I have resolved to die without seeing 
you more ; but those resolves, to your mi.sfortuno, did not last long; 
for there is something in human nature that prompts one so to find 
relief iu this world 1 must give way to it, and beg you would see 
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home from cliurdi, those divine feet of Dr. Swift’s are 
found pretty often in Vanessa’s parlor. He likes to 
be admired and adored. He finds Miss Vanhomrigh 
to be a woman of great taste* and spirit, and beauty 
and wit, and a fortune too. He sees her every day j 
he does not tell Stella about the business : until the 
impetuous Vanessa becomes too fond of him, until the 
Doctor is quite frighten(‘d by the young woman’s ardor, 
and (ton founded by her warmth. Tie wanted to marry 
neither of them — that I believe was the truth ; but 
if he had not married Stella, Vanessa would have had 
him ill spite of himself. When he went bactk to Ire- 
land, l]is Ariadius not content to r(*]nain in her isle, 
pursued the fugitivit D(*an. In vain he protested, he 
vowed, lie sootlunl, and bullied; the news of the Dean’s 
marriage with Stella at last came to Inn*, and it killed 
her — she died of that passion.^ 

me, and speak kindly to me ; for I am sure >ou M not condemn any 
one to suffer what I hav(‘ done, could \ on hut know it. The rea- 
soil I write to you is, because I cannot tell it to you, should I see 
you ; for wlioii I begin to complain, then you are angry, and there 
is something in your looks so awful that it strikes me dumb. Oh! 
that you may have hut so iiiucli regard for me left that this com* 
plaint may touch your soul with ])ity. I say as little as ever 1 can ; 
did you hut know what I thought, I am sure it would move you to 
forgive ; and believe 1 cannot help telling you this and live.*’ — 
Vankssa. (M. 1714.) 

^ “ If we consider Swift’s behavior, so far only as it relates to 
women, we shall find that he looked upon them rather as busts 
than as whole figures ” — OiiiiERy. 

“ Vou would have smiled to have found his house a constant 
seraglio of vci-}' v irtuous women, who attended him from morning 
till night.” — OnuKUY. 

A correspondent of Sir Walter Scott’s furnished him with the 
materials on which to found the following interesting passage 
about Vanessa — after she had retired to cherish her pfission in 
retreat , — 

“ Marley Abbey, near Celbridge, where Miss Vanhomrigh 
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And when she died, and Stella heard that Swift 
had written beaatifull/ regarding her, That does n’t 

resided, is built much in the form of a real cloister, especially in 
its external appearance. An aged man (u])wanls of ninety, by his 
own account) showed the grounds to my correspondent lie was 
the son of Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s gardeiuM* and used to work with 
his father in the garden when a hov. He remembered the unfor- 
tunate Vanessa well; and his account of her corresponded with 
the usual descriptimi of her ]>erson, especially as to her vinhtmjtonit. 
He said she wont seldom abroad, and s:»'v little company : h('r con- 
stant amusement was reading, or walking in tlie garden. . . . She 
avoided company, and w'as always melancholy, save wdieii Doan 
Swift was there, and then sin. seenuMi liajipy. Tlui gardien w^as to 
an uncommon degree crow^led with laurels. 'Phe old man said 
that whrjj Miss Vanhonirigli ex]»(‘(*te<l the Dean slie ahvays 
planted with her o'vn hand a laured or two against his arriyal. He 
showed her favorite seat, still called ‘ \binesKa’s bower.' Threi* or 
foi!r trees and some launds indicate the spot . . . 'I'bere were two 
seats and a rude table WiUiii. the bow'er, the opening of wliich 
commanded a view of the Liffoy. ... In this seipiestered spot, 
according to the old gardener’s accoimt, the Dean and Vanessa 
used often to sit, with books and writing-materials on the table 
before them.*’ — Scott’s Stvi/f, vol. i. p}) 24G 247. 

“ . . , But Miss Vanliomrigh, irritated at the situation in which 
she found herself, determined on bringing to a crisis those expec- 
tations of a union with the object of her affections — to the hope 
of wliiidi she had (dung amid every vicissitude of his conduct 
towards her. The most probable bar was his undefined connection 
with Mrs Johnson, which, as it must have been perfectly known 
to her, had, rUmbth^ss, long excited*her sc'cret jealousy, although 
only a s-^gle hint to that purpose is to he found in their corres- 
pondence, and that so early as 1713, when she WT’itcs to him — 
then ill Ireland — ‘ If you are very happy, it is iii-natured of you 
not to tell me so, erref>t *t is ivhat is mronsistent with mine.’ Her 
silence and patiemee under this state of uncertainty for no less 
than eight years, must have been partly owing to her awe for 
Swift, and partly, perhajis, to the weak vState of her rival’s health, 
which, from year to year, soeined to aimonnce speedy dissolution. 
At length, hoyvevor, Vanessa’s impatience prevailed, and she ven- 
tured on tlie decisi\e step of yvritiiig to Mrs Johnson herself, re- 
questing to kiioyv the nature of that connection. Stella, in reply 
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surprise me,” said Mrs. Stella, for we all know the 
Dean could write beautifully about a broomstick.” A 
woman — a true woman! Would you have had one 
of them forgive the other ? 

In a note in his biography, Scott says that his friend 
Dr. Tuke, of Dublin, has a lock of Stella’s hair, en- 
closed in a paper by Swift, on which are written, in 
the Dean’s hand, the words: “Only a woman’s hair.” 
An instance, says Scott, of the Dean’s desire to veil 
his feedings under the mask of cynical indifference. 

See the various notions of critics ! Do those words 
indicate indifference or an attempt to hide feeling? 
Did you ever hear or read four words more ])athetic ? 
Only a woman’s hair : only love, only fidedity, only 
l)urity, innocence, beauty ; only the tenderest heart 
in the world stricken and wounded, and passed away 
now out of reach of pangs of hope deferred, love in- 
sulted, and pitiless desertion: — only that lock of hair 

informed her of her marriage with the Ih^an ; and full of the 
highest re.sentmoiit against Swift for having given another female 
siu'li a right in him as Miss Vaiihoinrigli’s iinjuiries implied, she 
sent to him her riNal’s letter of interrogation, and, without seeing 
him, or awaiting his re])ly, retired to the house, of Mr. Ford, near 
Dublin. Every rea,<ler knows the conse(|iienee. Swift, in one of 
tliosc* paroxysms of fury to which he was liable, both from temper 
and (li.sease, rode instantly to Marley Abbey. As he entered the 
ajjartnuait, the sternness of hi^s eoiiiitenanee, which was peculiarly 
formed to expre.ss the fiercer p.assions, struck the unfortunate 
Vanessa with such terror that she could scarce ask whether he 
would jiot sit down. lie answered by flinging a letter on the 
lahlc, aiul, instantly leaving the house, mounted his horse, and 
re turned to Dublin. When Vanes.sa opened tlie packet, she only 
lound her own letter to Stella It was her death-warrant. She 
sunk at once under the disappointment of the delayed yet cherished 
ho]>es wliich had so long sickened her heart, and beneath the unre- 
strained wrath of him for whose sake she had indulged them. 
How long she survived this last interview' is nncertaiu, but the 
time (loos not seem to liave exceeded a few wrecks.” — Scott. 
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left ; and memory and remorse, for the guilty, lonely 
wretch, shudder ing over the grave of his victim. 

And yet to have had so much love, he must have 
given some. Treasures of wit and wisdom, and ten- 
derness, too, must that man have had locked up in 
the caverns of his gloomy he.‘\rt, and shown fitfully to 
one or two whom he took in there. But it was not 
good to visit that place. People did not remain there 
long, and suffered for having been there. ^ He shrank 
away from all affections sooner or later. St(‘lla and 
Vanessa both died near him, and away from him. He 
had not heart enough to see them die. He broke from 
his fastest friend, Sheridan ; he slunk away from his 
fondest admirer, Pope. His laugh jars on one’s ears 
after sevenscore years. He was always alone — alone 
and gnashing in the darkness, except when Stella’s 
sweet smile came and shone upon him. Wlnm that 
went, silence and utter night closed over him. An 
immense genius: an awful downfall and ruin. So 
great a man he seems to me, that thinking of him is 
like thinking of an empire falling. We have other 
great names to mention — none I think, however, so 
great or so gloomy. 

1 “ M. Swift est Rabelais dans son bon sens, et vivant en bonne 
tompaguio 11 n’a pas, a la ^ i rit»'‘, la gaito dii premier, mais il a 
toute la fincf'se, la raison, le clioijv# le bon gout qui rnanqueut k 
notre c':re do Meudon Ses vers sont d’un gofit singulier, et 
presque inimitable • la bonne plaisanterie est son partage en vers 
et en prose ; mais pour le bien entendre il fant faire un petit 
voyage dans son pays.” — Voltairis . Lettres sur les Anglais. 
Let. 22. 
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A GREAT number of years ago, before tlie passing of 
the Reform Bill, there existed at Ciuubridge a certain 
clebating-club, called the Union ; and I remember 
that there was a tradition amongst tin; uiidergradnatcjs 
who frequented that renowned school of oratory, that 
the great leaders of the ()])position and Government 
had their (*yes iqx)!! the University Debating-Club, 
and that if a man distinguished himself there ho ran 
some cll{ln^^o of being I’cturinxl to Pai’liament as a great 
nobleman’s nominee. So Jones of Joliirs, or Thom- 
son of Trinity, would rise in their miglit, and draping 
themselves in their gowns, rally round the monarchy, 
or hurl delianee at priests and kings, with the majesty 
of Pitt or the fire of Mirabeau, fancying all the while 
that the great nobleman’s emissary was listening to 
the dtd)ate from the back benches, where he was sit- 
ting with the family seat in his ])oeket. Indeed, the 
legend said that one or two young Cambridge men, 
orators of the Uiiioiy’ were actually (taught up 
thence, and carri(Hl down to Cornwall or old Sarum, 
and so into Parliament. And many a young fellow 
deserted the jogtrot University curriculum, to hang 
on in tint dust behind the fervid wheels of the parlia- 
mentary chariot. 

Where, I have often wondered, were the sour, of 
Peers and Members of i^irliament in Anne’s and 
George’s time ? Were they all in the army, or hunt- 
ing in the country, or boxing the watcdi ? How was 
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it t^hat the young gentlemen from the University got 
such a prodigious number of places ? A lad composed 
a neat copy of verses at Christchurch or Trinity, in 
which the death of a great personage was bemoaned, 
the French king assailed, the Dutch or Prince Eugene 
complimented, or the reverse : and the party in power 
was presently to provide for the young poc^t ; and a 
commissiomu'ship, or a ])ost in the Stamps, or the sec- 
retaryship of an hhnbassy, or a clerkship in the Treas- 
ury, came into th(‘, liardV: poss^ ssion. A womhudul 
fruit-bearing rod wiis th;i.t of Busby’s. Wliat have 
men of letters got in e//a* time ? Think, not only of 
Swift, a king lit to rnh' in any tiiiK? or empire — but 
Addison, Steele, Prior, Ti(‘kell, (Jongnmi, Jolin Gay, 
John Dennis, and many others, who' got ])ublic em- 
ployment, and i)r(*tty little pickings out of tlui ])ublie 
pursed The wits of whof^’o iiames we shall treat in 

1 The following is a coaspniHf: of them : — 

Addison. — C’oiiimissioiuM* of Aj)]H‘:i1s; VikIct S(‘creLJiry of 
St.5iU5 ; S(M*n*tnrv to the l^ord Lioutomint of 
Irolaiid ; Kooprr of tlie Ue(‘ords in Ireland; 
Lord of dVado ; and one of tJje JO’incipal Socre- 
tari(is of Stall', successively. 

Steeli',. — Coniniissioiu'r of the Stiinii) Ollico ; Sur\oyor of 
the Ko\al Stahles at JIam])toti Court; and 
(lovernor of the Ihnal Coin})any of f’onioditins ; 
('oniniissioner of “Forfeited Estates in Scot- 
land." * 

Prior. — Secretary to the Finhasvsy at tlie Hague ; Ceiitle- 
Tuaii of the Hc<l-chaniher to King William; 
SfMTctary to the Kmhassy in France' ; Under 
Secretary of State; Ambassador to France. 
Tickell. — Under Secretary of State; Secretary to the Lords 
Justi<*es of Ireland. 

Congreve. — Commissioner for licensing Hackney Coaches; 

Commissioner fur W iiu* License's; jdaee in the 
Pipe Olhe'c; post in the Custom House ; Se(*re 
tary of fFamaica. 
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^this lecture and two following, all (save one) touched 
the King's coin, and had, at some period of their lives, 
a happy quarter-day coming round for them. 

They all began at school or college in the regular 
way, producing panegyrics upon public characters, 
what were called odes ui)on public events, battles, 
sieges, court marriages and deaths, in which the gods 
of Olympus and the tragic muse were fatigu(‘d with 
invocations, according to the fashion of the time in 
Prance and in England. ^^Aid us, Mars, r>ac(dius, 
Apollo,” cried Addison, or Congreve, singing of Wil- 
liam or Marlborough. ^^Accourez, chastt^s nym])hes 
du Permesse,” says Boiletui, celel)rating the Grand 
Monarcdi. ‘^Des sous que ma lyre enfante inanpiez 
en bien la cadence, et vous vents, faites silence ! je 
vais parler de Louis!” Schoolboys' tlunnes a/Ud 
foundation exer(us(\s are the only relics hd*t now of 
this scholastic fashion. The 01yin])iaiis are left quite 
undisturbed in tluur mountain. What man of note, 
what contributor to the poetry of a (Country news- 
paper, would now think of writing a congratulatory 
ode on the birth of the heir to a dukedom, or the mar- 
riage of a nobleman ? In the jiasfc c(mtury the young 
gentlemen of the Universities all exercised themselves 
at these (pieer compositions ; and soim^ got fame, and 
some gained patrons an^l places for lib*, and many 
more took nothing by these efforts of what tln^y were 
pleased to call their muses. 

William Congreve’s * I'indaric Odes are still to be 

Gat. — Secretary to tlie Earl of Clarendon (when Am- 
bassador to Hanover) 

John Dennis. — A place in the Custom House. 

“ En Angleterre . . . les lettres sont plus en honncnr qu’ici." 

-VoLTAiRK ; /.Plir( s snr les Anglah. Let. 20. 

' He was tlie son of (^donel William Congreve, and grandson 
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found in Johnson’s Poets,” that now unfrequented 
poets’-corner, in whieJi so many • forgotten bigwigs 
have a niche ; but though he was also voted to be one 
of the greatest tragic poets of any day, it was Con- 
greve’s wit and liuinor which first recommended him 
to courtly fortune. And it b recorded that his first 
play, the Old Thichelor,” brouglit our author to the 
notice of that great patron of English muses, Charles 
Montague Lord Halifax — wlio, being desirous to 
place so eminent a wit in a state of ease*, and tran- 
quillity, instantly made him one of the Commissioners 
for licensing hackney-coaches, lM\sto\ved on him soon 
after a pla(*e in the Th})e Ollict^, and likc'wise a post 
in the Custom House of tlie value of dBOOO. 

A commissionership of hackney-coaclu‘S — a post in 
the Custom House — a pl;me^ in the lh]H; 01fi(u^, and 
all for writing a comedy ! Does n’t it sound like a 
fable, that place in the Pipe Office All, I'lieureux 

of Richard Congreve, Esej., of Coiignjve and Strettou in Stafford- 
shire — a very anci(nit family. 

1 “ Pii'E — in law, is a roll in the Ex(*he(|ner, called also 

the fjfreaf roll. 

“ Pip" 0/firc is an office, in wliich a person called tlie Clfr/c 
of the Pipe inak(*s out l<‘:xscs of C’n)wn lands, by warraiil from tlie 
Lord Treasurer, or rommissioners of the 'rreasnry, or Cliancellor 
of the E\ch< tjuor. • 

“Chik of the Pipe makes up .all accounts of sheriffs, &c.’' — 
Rees CijrJopird. Art Pipe. 

“ Pijie 0(fire. — Spolman thinks so called, because the papers 
were kept in a large pipe or cask. 

“ Those he at last brought into that office of Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer, whu*h wo, by a metaphor, do call the jupe . . because 

the whole receipt is finally convoyed into it by means of divers 
small pipe^i or (piills.' — Hacon The O^ffiee, of Alienatiom^T 

[We are indebted to Ricbarilson’s Dietionurif for this fragment 
of erudition. Rut a modern man of letters can know little on 
these points — by experience.! 
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temps que celui de ces fables ! ” Men of letters there 
still be: but I doubt whether any Pipe Offices are 
left. The public has smoked them long ago. 

Words, like men, pass current for awhile with the 
public, and being known everywhere abroad, at length 
take their places in society ; so even the most secluded 
and refined ladies here present will have heard the 
phrase from their sons or brothers at school, and will 
permit me to call William Congrcwe, Esquire, the 
most em'iiKMit literary swell’’ of his age. In my 
copy of ‘^Johnson’s Lives” Congreve’s wig is the tall- 
est, and put on witli the jauntiest air of all the 
laurelled wortlii(‘S. “ f am the great Mr. Congreve,” 
lie seems to say, looking out from his voluminous 
(‘urls. People called him the great Mr. Congreve.^ 
From the bi\ginning of his care(‘r until the end every- 
body admii\‘(l him. Having got liis education in 
Ireland, at the same school and ('.ollege with Swift, he 
came to liv(^ in the Middle Tcuujde, London, where 
he luckily b(‘stow(Hl no attention to tlie law ; but 
sphnulidly fr(Mp(uited the coft'ee-houses and theatres, 
and ai)[)e:irc(l in the side-box, tin*- iav(u*n, the Piazza, 
and the Mall, brilliant, beautiful, and victorious from 
the first. Everybody ac-knowledged the young chief- 
tain. Tlui great Mr. Dry den ^ declared that he was 

c 

1 It has l) 0 (*n observed that uo chaiigo of Ministers affected 
liiiii in tiic least ; nor was he cv(*r renn»ved from any post that 
was giv(Mi t(j liim, except to a better. His })lace in tho t-ustom 
Hous(^, and bis olhce of Secretary in .Jamaica, are said to have 
brought liirn in U])wards of twelve hundred a year.” — Biofj.Brit.f 
Art. Co\<5KKVK. 

^ Dryden addressed his “ twelfth epistle ” to “ My dear friend, 
Mr. Congreve,” on his comedy called the “Double Dealer,” ki 
which he says ; — 

“ Great Jonson did by strength of judgment please ; 

Yet doubling Fletcher’s force, he wants his ease. 
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equal to Shakspeare, and bequeathed to him his own 
undisputed poetical crown, and writes of him : Mr. 
Congreve has done me the favor to review the ^iEneis,’ 
and comiiare my version with the original. I shall 
never be ashani'^d to own that this excellent young 
man has showed me many faults which I have 
endeavored to correct.’’ 

The “ excellent young man ” was but three or four 
and twenty when the grettt Bryden thus spoke of 
him : the greatest literary chie+‘ in England, the vet- 
eran field-marshal of letters, himself the. markcMl nuiii 
of all Eiiro])e, and the centre of a school of wits, who 
daily gathered round his chair and tobacco-pipe at 

Will’s.’' Tope dedicated his ‘‘ Iliad ” to him ; * Swift, 

In (lifferiug talents both adorned their age; 

One for tlu; stud}', t’ oth(*r for the stage. 

But both to (^)ng” ve jns*tly ;r>hall submit, 

One match’d in judgment, botli o’ermatched in wit. 

In him all beauties of this age we sec,” etc. etc. 

The “ Double Dealer,” however, was not so ])nl])abl(' a liit as the 
“Old Ihichelor,” but, at first, met with o])}>osition. d'l)e (Titi(‘s 
having fallen foul of it, our “ Swell ” apjdied tlie scourge to that 
presumptuous body, in the “Epistle Dedicatory” to the “ Higlit 
Honorable Charles Montague ” 

“ I was conscious,” said he, “ wliere a true critic might have put 
me upon my defence 1 was invjiared for the attack, . . . l)ut I 
have not beard anything said .sutficient to ])rovoke an answer.” 

He goes on, — ^ 

“ But Oiere is one thing at uhich I am more com-e.nied than all 
the false criticisms that are made u]>on mi‘ ; and tliat is, some of 
the ladies are offended. 1 am lieartily sorry for it ; for 1 de.claro. 
I would rather disoblige all tlui erilies in tlie world than one of the 
fair sex. They are concerned that I have represented some women 
vicious and affected. How can 1 help it * It is tlio business of a 
comic poet to paint the vices and follies* of human kind. ... I 
should be very glad of an ojiportunity to make my compliments to 
tho.se ladies who are offended. But they can no more expect it in a 
comedy, than 1o be tukJed btf<( surgeon when he is lettnuj their blood,’’' 

^ “ Instead of endeavoring to raise a vain monument to myseli 
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mmrnn, Steele, all acknowledge Congreve^s rank, 
and lavish compliments upon him. Voltaire went to 
wait upon him as on one of the Representatives of 
Literature ; and the man who scarce praises any other 
living person — who flung abuse at Pope, and Swift, 
and Steele, and Addison — the Grub Street Timoii, 
old John Dennis/ was hat in hand to Mr. Congreve ; 
and said that when he n^tired from the stage, Comedy 
went with him. 

Nor was lie less victorious elsewliere. He was ad- 
mired in the drawing-rooms as weJl as the coffee- 
house's ; as much beloved in the side-box as on the 
stage. He loved, and conquered, and jilted the 
beautiful Dracegirdle,^ the heroine of all his plays, 
the favorite of all the town of her day ; and the 


let me leave holiind mo a memorial of iriy friendship with one of 
the most valualde men as well as liiM'st writers of my age and 
country — one who lias tried, and knows hv his own experience, 
how hard an undertaking it is to do justice to Homer — and ood 
who, 1 am sure, seiiousl} rejoices with me at the peitiod of " 
labors. To him, therefore, having brought this long tO A 
conclusion, I desire to dedicate it, and to have the hotior ani 
faction of plai ing together in this manner the names of Mr, Con- 
greve and of — A. — Postscript *o TmnsJafion of the lUad 

of Horner, Mar. 25, 1720. 

1 “ When asked why he listened to the praises of Dennis, he said 
ho had imich rjither he flattered than abused Swift hail a partic* 
ular friendship for our author, and generously took him under his 
protection in his high autlioritativo manner^’ — Thos. Davies; 
Dramatic Misra/anies 

^ “ Congreve was y ery intimate for years with Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
and liyed in the same street, his house very near hers, until his 
acquaintance yvith the young Duchess of Marlborough. He then 
quitted that hou‘-e. The* Duchess showed me a diamond necklace 
(which Lady l)i used afterwards to wear) that cost seven thousand 
pounds, and was purchased with the money Congreve left het. HeW 
much better would it have been to have given it to poor ht|i^ 
Bracegirdle. — Du. Young. Spencers Anecdotes, 
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Puch^ss <rf Marjhorbt^h, Marlborough’s daughter, had 
such an admiration of him^ that when he died she 
had an ivory figure made to imitate him,* and a large 
wax doU with gouty feet to be dressed just as the 
great Congreve’s gouty feet were dressed in his great 
lifetime. He saved some money by his Pipe Office, 
and his Custom House office, and his Hackney Coach 
office, and nobly left it, not to Bracegirdle, who 
wanted it,* but to the Duchess of Marlborough, who 
didn’t* 

How can I introduce to you that merry and .shame- 
less Comic Muse wh<) won him such a reputation? 

1 ** A glass was put in the hand of the statue, which was sup- 
posed to bow to lier Grace and to nod in approbation of what sh® 
spoke to it.” — "’hios. Daviks ; Dramatic Miscellanies. 

The sum Congreve left Mrs. Bracegirdle was £200, as is said in 
the “ Dramatic Miscellanies of Tom Davies ; where are some 
particulars about this cnarn.ihg iLctress and beautiful woman. 

She had a “ lively aspect,” says 'I'om, on the authority of Cibber, 
and '* such a glow of health and cheerfulness in her countenance, as 
inspiJted everybody with desire.” Scarce an audience saw her that 
were not lialf of them her lovers.” 

Congreve and Uowe courted her in the persons of their lovers. 
** In Tamerlane, Howe courted her Selima, in the person of Axalla 
. * . ; Congreve insinuated his addresses in his V alentine to her 
Angelica, in ‘ Love for Love; ’ in his Osmyn to her Almeua, in the 
‘ Mourning Bride ; ' and, lastly, in his Mirabel to her Millamant, 
in the ‘ Way of the World.* Mirabel, the fine gentleman of the 
play, is, I believe, not very distaotsfrom the real character of Con- 
greve.” — Dramatic MiscellanieSy^ol. iii. 1784. 

She retired from the stage when Mrs. Oldfield began to be the 
public favorite. She died in 1748, in the eighty-fifth year of her 
age. 

® Johnson calls his legacy the “ accumulation of attentive parsi- 
mony, which,” he continues, “though to her (the Duchess) super- 
fluous and useless, might have given great assistance to the ancient 
family from which he descended, at that time, by the imprudence 
of his relation, reduced to difficulties and distress.” — Lwes of the 
Poets 
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Niell Gwynn’s servant fought the other footman for 
having called his mistress a bad name ; and in like 
manner, and with pretty like epithets, Jeremy Collier 
attacked that godless, reckless Jezebel, the English 
comedy of his time, and called her what Nell 
Gwynn’s man’s fellow-servants called Nell Gwynn’s 
man’s mistress. The servants of the tlu‘iitre, Diyden, 
Congreve,^ and others, defende.d themselves with the 
same success, and for the same cause which set Noll’s 
lackey fighting. 81ie was a disreputable,- daring, 
laughing, painted Frcaich baggage*, that Comic Muse. 
She came over from the Contineuit with Cdiarles (who 
chose many more of his female friimds there) at tlio 
Kestoration — a wild, dishevelled Lais, with eyes 
bright with wit and wine — a saiu'y court-favorite 
that sat at the King's knees, and laughiMl in his face, 

^ lie repli(Ml to Collicjr, in the pamphlet calh'd “ Amendmentjs of 
Mr. Collier’s False ainl Imperfect Citations,” etc. A specimen or 
two are subjoined ; — 

“ 'file greater part of tiieso examples wliich lui has produced are 
only demonstrations of bis own impurity : tiny only savor of his 
utterance, and were sweet euough till taintetl by his breath. 

“Whore the expression is unblamable in its own pure and gen 
nine signification, he enters into it, himself, like the evil s])irit; he 
possesses tlie innocent phnise, and makes it bellow fortli his own 
blasphemies. 

“ If I do not return him civilities in calling him names, it is 
because I am not very well vcrse^I in his noinem lalnivs. . . . Iwill 
only call him Mr. Collier, and that I will call him as often as I think 
he shall deserve it. 

“The corruption of a rotten divine is the generation of a sour 
critic.'^ 

“ Congreve,”’ says Dr Johnson, “ a very young man, elated with 
success, and impatient of eensure, as.sumcd an air of confidence and 
security. . . . The dispute was jirotractcd tliroagli Urn yijarsj hut 
at last Comedy grew more modest, and (y'ollier lived to see the 
reward of his labors in the reformation of the theatre.” — Life oj 
Congreve. 
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and wh6ii she showed her bold cheeks at her chariot- 
window, had some of the noblest and most famous 
people of the land bowing round her wheel. She was 
kind and popular enough, that daring Comedy, tliat 
audacious poor Nell : she was gay and geiuu’ous, kind, 
frank, as such people can afford to be : and the men 
who Jived with her and laughed with her, took her 
pay and drank her Avim', turned out when tlu*. Vuri- 
tans hooted hiu*, to figlit and defend her. Ihit the 
jade was indefensible, and it is pretty ^ certain her 
servants kiu‘W it. 

There is life and d(*ath going on in everything: 
truth and lies always at battle. PJ(nisure is always 
Avarring against s(df-r(\straint. Doubt is always cry- 
ing Psha! and sneering. A man in life, a humorist, 
in Avriting about life, sways oa^u* to one ]>rinci})le or 
the other, and laughs with dhe r(^vei*(mce for ]*ight 
and th(i love of truth in his h(‘art, or hiiighs at these 
from the other side. Did n’t 1 tell you tliat dancing 
was a scuuous business to JIarh‘(|uin ? 1 have read 

two or three of Congreve’s jdays over before speaking 
of him • and my feelings Avere rather like those, Avhieh 
I dare say, most of us here have liad, at l^ompeii, 
looking at Sallust’s house, and the relics of an orgy : 
a dried Avine-jar ot two, a ebai*red supper-table, the 
breast of a dancing-girl })ress(Ml against the ashes, 
the laugliing skull of a jester : a perfect stillness 
round about, as the cicerone twangs his moral, and 
the blue sky shines calmly over the ruin. The Con- 
greve Muse is dead, and lier song cliok(‘d in Time’s 
ashes. We gaze at the skeleton, and Avondm* at the 
life Avliich once rovidled in its mad veins. We take 
the skull 11 ]), and muse over the frolic and daring, 
the wit, scorn, passion, liope, desire*, Avitli which 
that em])ty boAvl once fermented. We think of 
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the glances that allured, the tears that melted, of 
t]^e bright eyes that shone in those vacant sockets ; 
and of lips whispering love, and cheeks dimpling 
with smiles, that once covered yon ghastly yellow 
framework. They used to call those tec'th pearls 
once. See ! there ’s the cup she drank from, the gold 
chain she wore on Ikt iK'ck, the vase which held 
the rouge for her clun^ks, Iku* looking-glass, and the 
harp she used to dance to. Instead of a feast we 
find a gravestom^, and in place of a mistress, a few 
hones ! 

Reading in these plays now, is like shutting your 
ears and looking at peo])le dancing. What does it 
mean ? the me*asures, the griniac.(‘-s, the bowing, shuf- 
fling and retreating, the cavalim’ seat advamung upon 
those ladies — those ladies and men twirling round 
at the end in a nnul gnlop, aft(‘r Avhicli ev(n*ybody 
bows and the quaint rite is C('h‘brated. Without the 
music we can’t understand that (‘.oiiiic danf‘0 of the 
last century — its stranger gravity and gayety, its 
decorum or its indecorum. It has a jargon of its^ own 
quite unlike life ; a sort of moral of its own quite un- 
like life too. I hn afraid it ’s a Heathen mystery, 
symbolizing a Pagan doedrine; protesting — as the 
Pompeians very likely were, assembled at their thea- 
tre and laughing at their ’games ; as Sallust and his 
friends, and their mistresses i)rot(\sted, crowned with 
flowers, with cups in tludr hands — against the new, 
hard, ascetic pleasure-hating doctrine whose gaunt 
disciples, lately i)assed over from the Asian shores of 
the Mediterranean, were for breaking the fair images 
of Venus and flinging the altars of Pacchus down. 

I fancy poor Congreve’s thea.tre is a temple of 
Pagan delights, and mysteries not permitted except 
among heathens. I fear the theatre carries down that 
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ancient tradition and worship, as masons have carried 
their secret signs and rites from temple to temple. 
When the libertine hero carries off the beauty in the 
play, and the dotard is laughed to scorn for having 
the young wife : in the bn, Had, when the x)oet bids 
his mistress to gatlier roses while she may, and warns 
her that old Time is still a-flying : in the ballet, when 
honest Corydon courts IMiyllis under the. trelUage of 
the pasteboard cottage, and leers at her over the head 
of grandpapa in red sto«*.kings, who is op])ortunely 
aslet^p ; and when s(Hlii(*ed by the invitations of the 
rosy youth she comes forward to the footlights, and 
they perform on each other’s tiptoes that pa.? which 
you ab know, and wliich is only interrupted by old 
grand])a])a awaking from his doze at the pasteboard 
chalet (whither he returns to take another nap in 
case the young ])eoi)le gpt an encore): when Harle- 
quin, sjdendid in youth, strength, and agility, arra^^ed 
in gold and a thousand colors, springs over the heads 
of countless i)erils, leaps down the throat of bewild- 
ered giants, and, dauntless and si)lcndid, dane.es dan- 
ger down : when Mr. Punch, tliat godless old rebel, 
breaks every law and laughs at it with odious tri- 
umph, outwits his lawyer, bullies the beadle, knocks 
his wife about the luiad, and hangs the hangman — 
don’t ;)OU s(’e in the comedy, in the song, in the 
daitce, in the raggcnl little Pumdi’s pup])et-show — the 
Pagan ])rotest ? Does n’t it seem as if Life jmts in 
its plea and sings its comment ? Look how the 
lovers walk and hold each oth(u*’s hands and whisper ? 
Sings the cliorus — “ There is nothing like love, there 
is nothing like youth, there is nothing like beauty of 
your spring-time. Look ! how old age tries to meddle 
with merry sport! Beat him with his own crutch, 
the wrinkled old dotard ! There is nothing like 
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youth, there is nothing like beauty, there is nothing 
like strength. Strength and ralor win beauty and 
youth. Be brave and conquer. Be young and haxjpy. 
Enjoy, enjoy, enjoy ! Would you know the ‘ Secreto 
per esser felice ? ^ Here it is, in a smiling mistress, 
and a cup of Ealerniaii.’’ As the boy tosses the cup 
and sings his song — hark ! what is that chant coming 
nearer and nearer ? What is that dirge which will 
disturb us ? The lights of the festival burn dim — 
the cheeks turn pale — the voice quavers — and the 
cup drops on the floor. Who ^s tliere ? Death and 
Fate are at the gate, and they will come in. 

Congreve’s comic feast flares with liglits, and round 
the table, emptying their flaming bowls of drink, and 
exchanging the wildest jests and ribaldry, sit men 
and women, waited on by rascally valets and attend- 
ants as dissolute as their mistresses — perhaps the 
very worst company in the world. There does n’t 
seem to be a pretence of morals. At the head of the 
table sits Mirabel or Belmour (dressed in the French 
fashion and waited on by English imitators of Scapin 
and Frontin). Their calling is to be irresistible, and 
to conquer everywhere. Like the heroes of the chiv- 
alry story, whose long-winded lov(‘s and combats they 
were sending out of fashion, they are always splendid 
and triumjdiant — overcame all dangers, vanquish all 
enemies, and win the beauty at the end. Fathers, 
husbands, usurers are the foes these c,hampions con- 
tend with. 'I'hey are merciless in old age, invariably, 
and an old man plays the part in the dramas which 
the wicked enchanter or the great blundering giant 
performs in the chivalry tales, who threatens and 
grumbles and resists — a huge stupid obstacle always 
overcome by the knight. It is an old man with a 
money-box : Sir Belmour his son or nephew spends 
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his money and laughs at him. It is aii old man with 
a young wife v:hom he locks up: Sir Mirabel robs 
him of his wife, trips up his gouty old heels and 
leaves the old hunks. The old fool, what business 
has he to hoard his money, or to lock up blushing 
eighteen? Money is for youth, love is for youth, 
away with the pld people. When Millaniant is sixty, 
having of course divorced the first Lady Millamant, 
and married his friend Doricourt’s granddaughter out 
of the nursery — it will be his uirn ; and young Bel- 
mour will make a fool of him. All this pretty moral- 
ity you have in the comedies of William Congreve, 
Esq. They are full of wit. Such manners as he ob- 
serves, lie observes with great humor ; but ah ! it ’s a 
weary feast, that banquet of wit where no love is. It 
palls very soon ; sad indigestions follow it and lonely 
blank headaches in the morning. 

I can’t pretend to quote scenes from the splendid 
Congreve’s plays ^ — which are undeniably bright, 


1 The scene of Valentine’s protenderl madness in “Love for 
Love ” is a splendid specimen of (*ongn*ve’s daring manner — 

** Scandal — And have you given your master a hint of their 
plot upon hiiii ? 

**Jerejntj. — Yes, sir, he says he '11 favor it, and mistake her for 
Angelica. 

Scandal — It may make us spv)ni;. 

“ Fo '^sight. — Mercy on ns ! 

“ Valentine. — Husht — interrupt me not — I ’ll whisper predic- 
tions to thee, and thou shalt prophesie ; — 1 am truth, and can 
teach thy tongue a new trick, — I have told thee wlat’s past — 
now 1 ’ll tell what ’s to come • — Dost thou know what will happen 
to-morrow < Answer me not — for I will tell thee. To-morrow 
knaves will thrive thro’ craft, and fools thro’ fortune ; and honesty 
will go as it did, frost-nipt in a summer suit. Ask me questions 
concerning to-morrow. 

Scandal. — Ask him, Mr. Foresight. 

“ Foresight — Pray what will he done at Court ? 
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witty, gfnd daring — any more tlian I could ask you 
to hear the dialogue of a witty bargeman and a bril- 

" Valentine. — Scandal will tell you ; — I am truth, I never come 
there. 

“ Foresight. — In the city ? 

“ Valentine. — Oh, pray<*rs will be said in empty churches at the 
usual hours Yet you will see sucli zealous fa#es behind counters 
as if religion wore to be sold in every shoj) Oh, things will go 
methodically in the city, the clocks will strike twelve at noon, and 
the horiiM her<l buzz in the Exchange at two. Husbands and 
wives will drive distinct trades, and care and pleasure separately 
occupy the family. Coffee-houses will he full of smoke and strata- 
gem. And the cropt ’prentice that swec'ps his tnaster’s shop in the 
morning, may, ten to one, dirty his sheets befoni night. Hut there 
are two things, that you will sec very strange ; which are, wanton 
wives with their legs tat liberty, and tame cuckolds with chains 
about their necks. Hut Indd, I must examine you before I go 
further; you look suspiciously Are you a husband'* 

“ Foresight. — I am married. 

“ Valentine. — Poor creature ! Is your wife of Covent-garden 
Parish f 

Foresight. — No ; St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

“ Valentine. — Alas, poor man ’ his e}(‘s are sunk, and his hands 
shrivelled ; his legs dwindled, and his hack how^M. Pray, ])ray for 
a metamorphosis — change thy shape, and shake off age ; get thee 
Medea* s kettle and be boiled anew; come forth wdth lab'ring cal- 
lous hands, and chine of steel, and At/. is* shoulders Let Taliaco- 
tius trim the calves of twenty chairmen, and make thee pedestals 
to stand erect upon, and look matrimony in Lh(‘ face. Ha, ha, ha! 
That a man should have a sbraiach to a w'edding'SU])])(*r, w hen the 
pidgeons ought rather to be,lai<l to lus feet. Ha, ha, ha! 

“ Foresight — His frenzy is very high now', Mr. Scandal. 

** Scandal. — I believe it is a spring-tid(‘. 

“Foresight — Very likely — truly; yon understand these mat- 
ters. Mr. Scandal^ I shall be very glad to confer with you about 
these things he has uttered. His sayings are very mysterious and 
hieroglyphical. 

“ Valentine. — Oh ! why would Angelica be absent from my eyes 
so long '? 

“ ./eremif. — She ’s here, Sir 

“ Mrs Foresight. — Now% Sister ! 
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liant fishwoman exchanging compliments at Billings- 
gate 5 but some of his verses — they were amongst 

** Mrs. Frail — O Lord ! what ranat I say ? 

** Scandal. — Humor him, Madam, by all means. 

Valentine. — Where is sae ? Oh! I see her; she comes like 
Riches, Health, and Lilierty at once, to a despairing, starving, and 
abandoned wretch. Oh - - welcome, welcome ! 

“ Mrs Frail — How d^ ye, Sir Can I serve you 

** Valentine. — Hark’ee — I have a secret to tell you. Endiirnion 
and the moon shall meet us oi. Mount Latinos, and we ’ll be mar- 
ried in the dead <»f night. But say not a word Hymen shall put 
his torch into a dark lauthnru, that it may ho secret, and Juno 
shall give her peacock poppy-water, that he ‘may fold his ogling 
tail ; and Argus’s hundred eyes be shut — ha ! Nobody shall know, 
but Jerem./. 

** Mrs. Fi'ail. — No, no ; we ’ll keep it secret ; it shall he done 
presently. 

'* Valentine^ — The sooner the better. Jeremy, come hither — 
closer — that none rnav o»crhcar*us Jeremy, I can tell you news ; 
Angehea is turned nun, and I am turning friar, and yet we ’ll marry 
one another in s])ite of the Pope, (let me a cowl and heads, that I 
may play my part ; for she ’ll meet me two ln)urs hence in black 
and white, and a long veil to (*over (In* ])roj^‘ct, and we won’t .see 
one another’s faces till w^e have done something to be ashamed of, 
and then we ’ll blush once for all, . . . 

Enter Tattle. 

** Tattle. — Do you know me, Valentine f 

“ Valentine. — You ! — who are you ? No, I hope not. 

** Tattle. — I am Jacl Tattle, yon* friend. 

“ Vah'itine. — My friend ! What to do '> I am no married man, 
and thou canst not lye with mvwife,- I am very poor, ami thou 
canst not borrow money of mo. Then, what employment have I 
for a friend ? 

“ Tattle. — Hah ! A good open speaker, and not to be trusted 
with a secret. 

Angelica. — Do you know me, Valentine 9 

** Valentine.. — Oh, very well. 

“ A ngelica. — Who am 1 1 

** Valentine. — You’re a woman, one to whom Heaven gave 
beauty when it grafted roses on a brier. You are the reflection of 
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the most famous lyrics of the time, and pronounced 
(jqual to Horace by his contemporaries — may give an 

Heaven in a pond ; and he that leaps at 3^011 is sank. You are all 
white — a sheet of spotless paper — when you first are horn; but 
you are to be scrawled and blotted by everv goosci's (juill. 1 know 
\ ou ; for I loved a woman, and loved her so long that 1 found out 
a strange thing; 1 found out what a woman was good for. 

“ Tattle. — Ay ! pr’ythee, what ’s that i 

“ Valentine. — Why, to keep a secret 

“ Tattle, — O Lord ! 

“ Valentine. — Oh, exceeding good to keep a secret; for, though 
she should tell, yet she is not to be believed. 

“ Tattle. — Hall ! ’Good again, faith. 

** Valentine. — I would have musick. Sing me the song that I 
like.” — Congreve : Lone for Love. 

There is a ^[rs. Nichlehif, of the year 1700, in Congreve’s Comedy 
of “The Double Dealer,” in whose*- cbaract<‘r the autlior introduces 
some wonderful traits of roguish satire. Slu* is practised on by the 
gallants of the j)la\', and no more knows Iiow to resist them than 
an3’ of the ladies above (juot(;d <‘ould resist (kmgreve. 

Ladif Plj^avt. — Oh! reilect upon tin* Jiorror of vour conduct! 
Offering to pervert me ” |tlie joke is that the gentleman is pressing 
the lady for her (buighler’s Inind, not f<»r her own] — “ perverting 
me from the road of virtm*, in whic h I have* trod thus long, and 
never made one tri]) — not one fuir /#o.s ( )b, consider it: what 

would you ha\(‘ to answer for, if you should ])rovoke me to frailty ! 
Alas! humanity is feeble, heaven knows ! Very ft‘eble, and unable 
to support itself 

“ Mellefnnt — Wller(^ am -I Is it day i and am I awake 
Madam — 

Ladj! Phfanf. — O Lord, ask me the question ! 1 ’ll swear T ’ll 
deny it — therefore don’t ask me ; navs y<>>> slia’n’t ask me, 1 swear 
I ’ll deny it. O ( hmiini, 3 on have brought all the blood into my face ; 
I warrant f am as red as a turkey-cock ( > fie, ccjusin Mellefont ! 

“ Mdlefoiit — Nay, Madam, hear me, 1 mean — 

“ Ladi/ Phfonl . — Hear 3011 No, no ; I ’ll deny you first, and 
hear you aftcu'wards. For one does not know how one’s mind may 
change up<m hearing — luiaring is one of tlie senses, and all the 
senses are fallible. 1 w un’t trust my honor, 1 assure you ; my honor 
is infallible and uncomatabie. 
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idea of his power, of his grace, of his daring manner, 
his magnificence in compliment, and his polished sar- 
casm. He writes as if he was so accustomed to con- 
quer, that he has a poor opinion of his victims. 
Nothing’s ne^v except their faces, says he; every 
woman is the same.” He says this in his first com- 
edy, which he wrote languidly ' in illness, when ho 
was an excellent young man.” Richelieu at eighty 
could have hardly said a more excellent thing. 

When he advanc(‘s to mala*, m e of liis conquests, it 

“ Mellefoni. — F(>r lieaveii’J* sake, Madam — 

** Ladij Pl>/(fnf. — Oil, name it no more Bless me, how can you 
talk of heaven, and liave so much M’i( kcdm*ss in yonr hciart 1 May 
bo, you d(M»’t tliink it a sin. 'I'h(‘\ say some of yon gontlomen don’t 
think it a sin ; but still, my honor, if it were no sin — But thou, to 
marry my daughter for the c*oiiveuieiiee of fnMjueut o])|)ortuuiLios 
— I’ll never consent to that; as sun* as can ho, I’ll break the 
match. " 

Mel I ('font. — Death and aniazornent ’ Ma,dam, upon my knees — 
Lady P/yanl. — Nay, nay, rise up I <*omo, yon shall see my 
good-nature. 1 know love is ponorful, and hoIxmIv can help Ids 
passion. ’Tis not yonr fault; nor I swear, it is not mine. How 
can 1 help it, if I Inne charms ? And how’ can you iiol]> it, if you 
are made a captive i I sw(*ar it is pity it should he a fault ; hut, 
my honor. Well, but yonr honor, too — but tlie sin! Well, but 
the necossity. () Lord, hero ’s somebody corning J dare not .stay. 
Well, you must consider of your crime; and sLri^e as mncli as can 
be against it — .stri\e, be .sure; but don’t be melaiicliolick * don’t 
despair; bin never tliink that I’ll tn-;uit yon anything. () TiOrd, 
no ; lint lie sure \ on lay aside all t bongnt s of tlie marriagi*, for though 
I know you don’t love Cynthia, ordy as a blind to yonr passion for 
me — yet it will make me j«;alous. () Lord, wliat did 1 say ? JeaL 
ons ! No, no, 1 can’t be jealous; for 1 mu.stnotlo\e you. ’J’bere- 
fore, don’t hope; hut don’t despair neither. Oh, they’re coming; 
I must fly.” — The Double IhaU r : Act 2, sc. v. Jiago 156. 

1 “ There seems to he a strange affectation in authors of apjiear* 
ing to have done everything by (‘liance. The ‘ Old Bachelor ’ was 
written for amusement in the languor of convalescence. Yet it is 
apparently composed w’itli great elahirratcness of dialogue and 
incessant amhitiou of wit.” — doiixsox J, ires of the Poets, 
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is with a splendid gallantry, in full uniform and with 
the fiddles playing, like Grammoiit’s French dandies 
attacking the breach of Lerida. 

Cease, cease to ask her name,” he writes of a 
young lady at the Wells at Tunbridge, whom he 
salutes with a magnificent compliment : — 

Cease, cease to ask her name, 

The crowned Muse’s nobl(*,st theme, 

Whose glory l)y immortal fame 
Shall only sounded be. 

But if you long to know, 

Then look round yonder dazzling row. 

Who most does like an angel show, 

You may be sure His slie^” 

Here are lines about another beauty, who perhaps 
was not so w(ill pleased at the poet’s manner of cele- 
brating her, — 

‘‘When Lesbia first I saw, so heavenly fair, 

With eyes so bright and with that awful air, 

I thought my heart which durst so high aspire 
As bold as his who snatched celestial fire. 

“ But soon as e’er the beauteous idiot spoke, 

Forth from her coral lips such folly broke : 

Like balm the trickling nonsense heal’d my wound, 

And what her eyes ei|t}iralled, her tongue unbound.” 

Amoret is a cleverer woman than the lovely Lesbia, 
but the poet does not seem to respect one much more 
than the other ; and described both with exquisite sa- 
tirical humor : — 

“ Fair Amoret is gone astray : 

Pursue and seek her every lover. 

I ’ll tell the signs by which you may 
The wandering shepheidess discover. 
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** Coquet and coy at once her air, 

Both studied, though both seem neglected ; 

Careless she is with artful care, 

AiTecting to seem unaffected. 

With skill her eyes dart every glance, 

Yet change so soon you *d ne’er suspect them ; 

For she persuade they wound by chance, 

Though certain aim and art direct them. 

“ She likes herself, yet others hates 

For that which in herself slu' ])rizes ; 

And, while she laughs at them, forgets 
She is the thing that she despises.” 

What could Ainoret have done to bring down such 
shafts of ridicule upon her ? (.k)ul(l she have resisted 
the irresistible Mr. (Joiigreve ? (k^iild anybody ? 
Could Sabina, when she woke and lieard sucdi a bard 
singing under her window ? See,” he writes, — 

“ See 1 see, she wakes — Sabina wakes ! 

And now the sun begins to rise i 
Less glorious is the morn, that br(‘ak8 

From bis briglit beams, than her fair eyes. 

With light united, <lay they give ; 

But dilferent fates ere night fulfil : 

How many hy his w’armth will live ! 

How many wHll her coldness kill ! ” 

Are yon melted ? Don’t Jou think him a divine 
man ? If not touched by the brilliant Sabina, hear 
the devout Belinda : — 

“ Pious Belinda goes to prayers, 

If I hut ask the favor ; 

And yet the tender fool’s in tears, 

When she believes J ’ll leave her : 

Would I were fre#^ from this restraint, 

Or else had hopes to win her : 

Would she could make of me a saint, 

Or I of her a sinner! ” 
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What a conquering air there is about these ! What 
an irresistible Mr. Congreve it is ! Sinner ! of course 
he will be a sinner, the delightful rascal ! Win her ! 
of course he will win her, the victorious rogue ! He 
knows he will : he must — with such a grace, with 
such a fashion, with such a splendid embroidered 
suit. You see him with red-heeled shoes deliciously 
turned out, passing a fair jewelled hand through his 
dishevelled periwig, and delivering a killing ogle 
along with his scented billet. And Sabina? What 
a comparison that is between the nyiii})!! and the sun ! 
The sun gives Sabina the pasy and does not venture 
to rise before her ladyship : the morn’s bright beams 
are less glorious than her fair eyes : but before night 
everybody will be frozen by Inn* ghuices : everybody 
but one lucky rogue who shall be nanndess. Louis 
Quatorze in all his glory is hardly more s])lendid 
than our l*hoebus Apollo of the Mall and Spring 
Gardens.^ 

When Voltaire came to visit the great Congreve, 
the latter rather atfected to despise his literary repu- 
tation, and in this i)erhaps th(^ g!*(^at Congreve was 
not far wrong.'** A touch of Stexde’s tenderness is 

1 “ Among those by whom it (‘^"'ill’s’) was frocjuented, vSouth- 
eriie and Congreve were priiiei pally distinguished by Drydcii’s 
friendship. . . . But Congre\|') sevms to have gaiiual yet farther 
than Southeriie upon Dryden’s frieiidslii]) He was introiiuccd to 
him by his first play, tlie celebrated M)Id Bachelor' being put 
into the poet’s hands to be revised. Drvden, after making a few 
alterations to fit it for the stage, returned it to the author with the 
high and just commendation, that it was the best first play he had 
ever seen." — Scott’s vol. i. p. 370. 

- It was in Surrey Street, Strand (where he afterwar<ls died), 
that Voltaire visited him, in the decline of bis life. 

The anecdote relating to his saying that he wished “to be 
visited on no t)ther footing than as a gentleniaji who led a life of 
plainness and .simplicity," is coininon lo all writers on the subject 
of Congreve, and apj)ears in the English version of Voltaire’s 
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worth all his finery; a flash of Swift’s lightning, a 
beam of Addison’s pure sunshine, and his tawdry 
playhouse taper is invisible. But the ladies loved 
him, and lie was undoubtedly a pretiy fellow.^ 

“ Letters concerniug die Euglisli Nation,” published in London, 
1733, as also in Cioldsinitli’s “Memoir of Voltaire.” But it is 
worthy of remark, tiiat it does not a])peai* in the text of tlie same 
Letters hi die edition of Voltaire’s “ (Eu\ res Completes” in the 
Pantheon Litteraire." Vol. v of his works. (Paris, 1837i.) 
‘‘Celui de tons les Anglais qui a porte le plus loin la gloire <lu 
theatre eomiiiue est feu M. Congreve. 11 n’a fait quo peu de pieees, 
mais toutes sont ex^*ellcntes dans leur genre. . . Vous y \o}ez 

partout Ite langage d(is honnetes gens avee des ac tions do fripon ; 
ce qui prouve qu’il connaissait hien son inonde, et qu’il vivait dans 
ce qu’oii appelle la bonne (‘ompagnie.” — Volta iue • Letfres snr 
les Any/ais. Let. 19. 

1 On the death oi Queen Mary he published a Pastoral — “ 'riie 
Mourning Muse of Alexis.” Alexis and Menaleas sing alternately 
in the orthodox way. ’1 he Queen ":s called Pastor 

“ I mourn Pastora dead, let Albion mourn, 

And sable clouds her chalky cliffs adorn,” 

says Alexis Among other •phenomena, wc learn that, — 

“ With their sharj) nails themselves the Satyrs wound, 

And tug their shaggy bearcks, and bite with grief the ground” — 

(a degree of senHibility not always found in the Satyrs of that 
period). . . . It continues, — 

“ Lord of these woods and wide extcnided plains, 

Stretcl’.’d on the ground and l i^ se to earth liis face, 

S ’aiding with tears the already faded gra.ss. 

To dust must all that lleavcmly beauty come 
And must I’astora moulder in the tomb? 

Ah Death ! more fierce and unredenting far 
Than wildest w'olves or savage tigers arc ; 

With lambs and sheep tlieir hungers are appeased. 

But ravenous Death the shepherdenss has sei/.ed.” 

This statement that a wolf eats but a sheep, whilst Deatli eats a 
shepherdess — that figure of the “Great Shepherd ” Ling speech 
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We have seen in Swift a humorous philosopher, 
whose truth frightens one, and whose laughter mahes 

less on his stomach, in a state of despair which neither winds nor 
floods nor air can exhibit — are to be remernliercd in poetry surely ; 
and this style was admired in its time by the admirers of the great 
Congreve ! 

In the “Tears of Amaryllis for Amyntas** (the young .Lord 
Blandford, the great Duke of Marlborough’s only son), Amaryllis 
represe^its Sarah Duchess ! 

The tigers and wolves, nature and motion, rivers and echoes, 
come into work here again. At the sight of her grief — 

“ Tigers and wolves their wonted rage forego, 

And dumb distress and new compassion show. 

Nature herself attentive silence kept, 

And violion seemed suspended while she wept ! ” 

And Pope dedicated the “ Iliad ” to the author of these lines — 
and Dryden wrote to him in his great hand : — 

Time, place, and action may with pains he wrought, 

But Oenius must he horn and never can be taught. 

This is your ])ortion, this your native store ; 

Heaven, that hut once was prodigal before, 

To SiiAKSFKARE gave as much she«oould not give him more. 

Maintain your Post . that ’s all the fame you need. 

For ’t is impossible you should jiroceed ; 

Already I am worn with cares and age, 

And just abandoning th’ ungrateful stage : 

Unprofitahl}^ kept at I leaven’s ^xpenee, 

J live a lient-cliarge u}>ou Providence : 

But you, whom every Mijse and Grace adorn, 

Whom 1 foresee to better fortune horn, 

Be kind to my remains, and oh ’ defend 
Against your .iudgment your departed Friend ! 

Let not the insulting Foe my Faim; pursue ; 

But shade those Lawrels which descend to You : 

And take for dVihute what these Lines express ; 

You merit more, nor couhi my Love do less.” 

This is a very diiferent maimer of welcome to that of our own day 
In Shadwell, Iliggons, Congreve, and the comic authors of their 
time, when gentlemen meet they fall into each other’s arms, with 
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one melanclioly. We have had in Congreve a humor- 
ous observer of another school, to whom the world 
se^s to have no moral at all, and whose ghastly 
doctrine seems to be that we should eat, drink, and 
be merry when we can, and go to the deuce (if there 
be a deuce) when the time comes. We come now to 
a humor that flows from quite a different heart and 
spirit — a wit that makes us laugh, and leaves us 
good and hapi)y; to one of the kindest benefactors 
that society has ever had; an^^ I believe you have 
divined already that I am about to mention Addison’s 
honored name. 

From reading over his writings, and the biographies 
which have of him, amongst which the famous 
article in the Edinburgh Review ” ^ may be cited as a 

“Jack, Jack, I must buss ^e; ” or, *' Fore George, Harry, I must 
kiss thee, lad.” And in a similar manner the poets saluted their 
brethren. Literary gentlemen do not kiss now ; 1 wonder if they 
lov(^ each other better 1 

Steele calls Congreve “ Great Sir ” and “ (ireat Author , ” says 
Well-dressed barbarians knew his aAvful ii.amc,” .and addresses 
him as if he were a prince ; and speaks of “ Pastora ” as one of the 
most famous tragic compositions. 

^ “To Addison himself wo are bound by a sentiment as much 
like affec.ioii as any sentiment can be wliicli is inspired by one 
who has been sleeping a hundred and twenty years in Westminster 

Abbey \fter full inquiry and im[).artial reflection we have 

long been convinced that he deserve!?! iis mneh love and esteem 
as can justly be claimed by any of our infirm and erring race.” 
— Macaulay. 

‘'Many who praise virtue do no more tlian praise it. Yet it is 
reasonable to believe that Addison’s profession and j)r.acticc were 
at no gre.at v.ariaiice ; since, anii<lst that storm of faction in which 
most of his life Avas passed, though his station made him conspicu- 
ous, and his activity made liim formidable, the character given him 
by his friends was never contradicted by liis enemies. Of those 
with whom interest or opinion united him, he had not only the 
esteem but the kiudiiess , aud of others, whom the violence of 
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magnificent statue of the great writer and moralist 
of the last age, raised by the love and the marvellous 
skill and genius of one of the most illustrious artists 
of our own ; looking at that calm, fair face, and clear 
countenance — those chiselled features pure and cold, 
I can’t but fancy that this great man — in this re- 
spect, like him of whom we spok(^ in the last lect- 
ure — was also one of the lonely ones of the world. 
Such men have very few equals, and they don’t herd 
with those. It is in the nature of smdi lords of intel- 
lect to be solitary — they n,rt‘ in tlu* world hut not of 
it; and our minor struggles, brawls, succiesses, jiass 
under them. 

Kind, just, serene, imjiartial, his fortitude not tried 
beyond easy endurance, his affections not much used, 
for his books were his family, ami his society was in 
public; admirably wiser, witti(‘r, c.alimn', and more 
instructed than almost (nau-y man with whom h(‘- met, 
how (iould Addison suifer, desir<‘, admire, feel mueli ? 
J may expec^t a child to admire me Jdr being taller or 
writing more cleverly than she* ; but how can 1 ask 
my superior to say that I a,m a woiuhn* when he 
knows better than I 7 In Addison’s days you could 
scarcely show him a literary perforniama', a sermon 
or a poem, or a piece of literary (*riticism, but he felt 
he could (io bett(*r. His ]ustic(‘ must have made him 
indifferent. He did n’t praise, bectuisc' he measured 
his compeers by a higher standard tlmn common 
peojde have.i ITow was he who was so tall to look 

opposition droN e against him, tliough* lie might lose tlic love, he 
retained the reverence ” — Johnson 

1 “ Addison was ])erfoct good eom])any with intimates, and had 
something more eharming in his eoiuersation than I e^er knew in 
any other man; but with any mi\tur(* of strangers, and sometimes 
only with one, he seemed to jireserve liis dignity mneh, with a stiff 
sort of silenee ” — Poi*ic i^penev’s Anccdoies. 
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Up to any but tlie loftiest genius ? He must have 
stooped to put himself on a level with most men. 
By that profusion of graciousness and smiles with 
which Goethe or Scott, for instance, greeted almost 
every literary beginner, every small literary advent- 
urer who came to his court and went away charmed 
from the gnjat king’s audience, and cuddling to his 
heart the comj)linient whicli his literary majesty 
had ])aid him — each of the two good-natured })oteii- 
tates of letters bronglit their st.it and ribbon into dis- 
credit. Everybody had his inaj(;sty’s orders. Every- 
body had his majesty’s cheap portrait, on a box sur- 
rounded with diamonds worth twopence apiece. A 
very great and just and wise man ought not to praise 
indiscriminately, but give his idea of the truth. 
Addison jjraises the ingenious Mr. Pink(‘thman : Ad- 
dison praises the iiigiuiious Mr. Doggett, the actor, 
whose benefit is coming off that night; Addison 
praises Don jSaltero : Addison praises Milton with all 
his heart, b(mds his knee and frankly pays homage 
to that imperial genius.^ But between tliose degrees 
of his men liis j)raise is very scanty. T don’t tliink 
the groat Mr. Addison liked young Mr. J*opo, the 

1 “ Milton’s chief talent, ai?d indeed his distinguishing excel- 
lence, lies the Hubliinity of his thoughts. Tliere are others of 
the iiioderiis, "vlio rival him in over\^nther part of poetry, hut in 
the greatness of hi.s sentiments he triumphs over all the poets, 
both modern and ancient, Homer only exci'pted. It is impossilile 
for the imagination of man to distend itself witli g 'l'ater ideas than 
those which he has laid together in his first, second, and sixth 
books.” — Spectator^ No. 279. 

“ If I were to name a poet that is a perfiict master in all tliese 
arts of working on the imagination, 1 think Milton may piiss for 
one.” — //nc/. No. 417. 

These famous papers appeared in each Saturday’s “ Sjiectator,** 
from January 19th to May 3d, 1712. Beside his services ‘<l 
Milton, we may place those he did to Sacred MuSic 
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Papist, much; I don’t think he abused him. But 
when Mr. Addison’s men abused Mr. Pope, I don’t 
think Addison took his pipe out of his mouth to con- 
tradict them.^ 

Addison’s father was a clergyman of good repute 
ill Wiltshire, and rose in the church.® Ilis famous 
son never lost his clerical training and scholastic grav- 
ity, and was called a parson in a ty e-wig ” ® in Lon- 
don afterwards at a time when tye-wigs were only 
worn by the laity, and the fathers of theology did 

^ “ Addison was very kind to me at first, but my bitter enemy 
afterwards.” — Pope. Spem e'a A nerdoft^'i. 

** ‘ Leave him as soon as yon can,^ said Addison to me, spesik- 
ing of Pope ; ‘ he will certainly ])lay you some devilish trick else 
he has an appetite to satire.*” — Lady Woktlky Montagu. 
Spencers Anecdotfs^ 

^ Lancelot Addison, his father, was the son of another Lancelot 
Addison, a cleri^yman in We.stinorcland. He became Dean of 
Lichfield and Arclnbiacon of (Coventry. 

3 The remark of Mandeville, who, when bo had passed an 
evening in his company, decla.rcd that be was ‘ a parson in a tye- 
wig,’ can detract little from his clia.ra<*tcr. Jit* wius aUvays reserved 
to strangers, and was not incittMl to uncommon freedom by a 
character like that of Mandeville” — Johnson: J.ices of the 
Poets. 

“ Old Jacob Tonson did not like Mr. Addison ; he had a rpiarrel 
with him, and, after liis quitting the^ seerptarvshij). used fretpiently 
to say of him — ‘ One day or (►thor you ’ll .see that man a bishop — 
I’m sure he looks that way ; and indeed 1 p^er tlionght him a 
priest in his heart.’” — Pope Spencf^'s AiU‘rdnf(\^, 

Mr, Adilison stayed about a year at Rlois He would rise as 
early as between two and three in the height of summer, and lie 
abed till between eleven and twelve in the dej)th of wdnter. He 
was untalkative whilst b(;re, and often tliongbtful ; sometimes so 
lost in thought, that 1 have come into his room and sta\ed five 
minutes there hcf«)re he has known anN thing of it. He had his 
masters generally at suppt'r with him; kept \prv little company 
beside; and bad no amour that T know of . ami I think I shouhl 
have known it if he had hml an}.” — Auee Piiilippealx of 

BlOIS. SpevfPs Anrrdoft'S. 
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not think it decent to appear except in a full bottom. 
Having been at .school at Salisbury, and the Charter- 
house, in 1687, when he was fifteen years old, he 
went to Queen’s College, Oxford, where he speedily 
began to distinguish himself by the making of Latin 
verses. The beautiful and fanciful poem of “The 
Pigmies and the Cranes,” is still read by lovers of that 
sort cf exercise; and v(*rses are extant in honor of 
King William, by which it appears that it* was the 
loyal youth’s custom to toast tlr't sovereign in bumj>- 
ers of purple Lya 3 us : many more works are in the 
Collection, incduding one on the IVace of Ryswick, 
in 1697, which was so good that Montague got him a 
pension of .iJ300 a-year, on which Addison set out on 
his travels. 

During his ten years at Oxford, Addison had deeply 
imbued himself vith the* Latin poetical literature, 
and had these poets at his fingers’ ends when he 
travelled in Italy.^ His i)atron W(‘nt out of office, 
and his pension was unpaid:, and hearing that this 
great scholar, now eminent and known to the literati 
of Europe (the great Doileau,^ ii])on p(n’usal of Mr. 
Addison’s elegant hexameters, was fii’st made aware 
that England was not altogether a barbarous nation) 
— hearing that- the celebrated Mr. Addison, of Oxford, 
proposed to travel as governor to a young gentleman 
on the grand tour, the great Tr)iik(* of Somerset pro- 
posed to Mr. Addison to accom])any his son, Loid 
Hartford. 

^ His knowledge of the Latin poets, from Lucretius and Cu- 
tullus down to Claudian and Prudentius, w\a8 singularly exact and 
profound.” — Macafi.ay 

“ Our country owes it to him, that the famous Monsieur Boileaii 
first conceived an opinion of tfie English genius for poetry, by po» 
rusing the present he made him of the ‘ Musae Anglicana,' ” 
Tick ELL : Pn^ace to Addison^s Works, 
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Mr. Addison was delighted to be of use to his 
Grace, and his lordship his Grace’s son, and expressed 
himself ready to set forth. 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset now announced to 
one of the most famous scholars of Oxford and 
Europe that it was his gracious intention to allow my 
Lord Hartford’s tutor one hundred guineas per annum. 
Mr. Addison wrote back that his services were his 
Grace’s, but he by no means found his account in the 
reeom])ense for them. The negotiation was broken 
off. They parted with a profusion of congees on one 
side and the other. 

Addison remained abroad for some time, living in 
the best society of Europe. How could he do other- 
wise ? He must have been one of the finest gentle- 
men the world ever saw : at all moments of life serene 
and courteous, cheerful and calm.^ He could scarcely 
ever have had a degrading tliouglit. He might have 
omitted a virtue or two, or many, but could not have 
had many faults committe-d for whic*.h he need blush 
or turn pale. When warmed into (jonfidence, his con- 
versation appears to have betni so delightful that the 
greatest wits sat rapt and charmed to listcui to him. 
No man bore poverty and narrow fortune with a more 
lofty cheerfulness. His letters to his friends at this 
period of his life, wlieij he had lost his Government 
pension and given uj) his colh^ge chances, are full of 
courage and a gay confidence and ])hilosophy ; and 
they are none the worse in my ey(‘s, and 1 hope not in 
those of his last and greatest biogra})her (though 
Mr. Macaulay is bound to own and lament a certain 

1 It was iny fate to be much witli tlie wits ; my father was ac- 
quainted with all of them. AiUhium was tlw best rutnjtanfj in the 
world, 1 ne\(*r knew any i)ody tliat had so much wit as Congreve " 

Lady Wortlev Montagu. iSpencc's Aneedotes' 
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weakness for wine, which the great and good Joseph 
Addison notoriously possessed, in common with count- 
less gentlemen of his time), because some of the letters 
are written when his honest hand was shaking a little 
in the morning after libations to puride Lyseus over- 
night. He was fond of drinking the healths of his 
friends : he writes to Wy(jhe,^ of Hamburg, gratefully 
remembering Wyche’s I have been drink- 

ing your health to-day with Sir Eichard Shirley,’' lu* 
writes to Bathurst. 1 hav<^ lately had the honor 
to meet my Lord Effingham at Amsterdam, where we 


1 MR. ADDISON TO MU. WYCIIE. 


** Dkak Sir, — My band at jircsont begins to grow steady enough 
for a letter, so the {.roperest use I can put it to is to thank y‘‘ honest 
geutloman tliat H(5t it a shaking. 1 have had this morning a tlcsper 
ate design in my head U) attack ,')n mi verso, which I should cer- 
tainly have done could 1 nave found out a rhyme to rummer. 
But though you have escaped for y*= ]>resont, you are not yet out of 
dang(w, if I can a little recover my talent at crambo J am sure, in 
whatever way I write to you, it will be im])ossihle for me to express 
y" deep sense I ha\c of y® many favors you have lately shown me. 
I shall only tell you that llamhourg has been the jdeasantest stage 
I have met with in my travails. If any of my friends wonder at 
me for living so long in that jdace, 1 dare .say it will he thonglit a 
very good exemse when I tell liim Mr. Wyche was tliere. As 
your company made our stay at llamhourg agreeable, your wine 
has gi^ell r.s all y'^ satisfaction that we have found in our journey 
through Wes.])halia. If drinking j^mr health will do you any 
good, you may expect to be as long-live<l as Methuselah, or, to use 
a more familiar instance, as y® oldest hoc in y® cellar T hope y® 
two pair of legs that was left a swelling behind us are by this time 
come to their shapes again. I can't forbear troubling you with iny 
hearty respects to y® owners of them, and desiring you to believe 
me always, 

“ Dear Sir, 


“ Y ours,” etc 

“To Mr. Wyohe, His Majesty’s Resident at llamhourg, 

“May, 1703.” 

From the Lifn of Addison, bi/ Miss Aikin. Vol. i. p 147, 
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have drunk Mr, Wood’s health a hundred times in ex- 
cellent champagne,” he writes again. Swift ^ describes 
him over his cups, when Joseph yielded to a tempta- 
tion which Jonathan resisted. Joseph was of a cold 
nature, and needed perhaj)s the fire of wine to warm 
his blood. If he was a parson, he wore a tye-wig, 
recollect. A better and more Christian man scarcely 
ever breathed than Joseph Addison. If he had not 
that little weakness for wine — why, we could scarcely 

1 It is })leaaing to remeniber that the relation between Swift and 
Addison was, on the whole, satisfactory from first to last. The 
value of Swift’s testimony, when nothing personal inflamed his 
vision or warped his judgment, can be doubted by nobody. 

*‘Sept. 10, 1710. — I sat till ten in the evening with Addison and 
Steele. 

“11, — Mr. Addison and I dined together at his lodgings, and I 
sat with him part of this evening. 

“ 18. — To-<lay I dinted with Mr. Stratford at Mr. Addison^s retire- 
ment near Chelsea. ... I will get what good offices I can from Mr. 
Adilison. 

“27. — 'Po-day all our company dined at Will Frankland's, with 
Steele and Addison, too. 

“ 29. — 1 dined with Mr. Addison,” etc. — Journal fc Stella. 

Addison inscrilxMl a preseriUition co]»y of his Travels “ To Dr. 
.Jonathan SwifI, the most agreeable com])anion, the truest friend, 
and the greatest genius of his age.” — (Scott. From the informa- 
tion of Mr Theophilus Swift ) 

“ Mr Ad<lison, who goes over first secretary, is a most excellent 
person; and being iny most intimate friend, I shall use all my 
credit to set him right in his notions of persons and things.” — 
Jeffers. 

“ 1 examine my heart, and can find no other reason why I write 
to you now, heside,s that great love and esteem 1 have always had 
for you. 1 ha\e iiotliing to ask you either for my friend or for my- 
self ” — Swift to Addisox (1717). Scott’s Swift. Vol. xix. 
p 274. 

Political differoiK'es onlv dulled for awhile their friendly com- 
munications. Time renewed them : and Tickell enjoyed Swift’s 
friendship as a legacy from the man with whose memory his is so 
honorably coniu'ctcd. 
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have found a fault with him, and could not have liked 
him as we do.^ 

At thirty-three years of age, this most distinguished 
wit, scholar, and gentleman was without a profession 
and an income. His book of Travels had failed • 
his “ Dialogues on Medals ” had no particular success : 
his Latin verses, even thougli reported the best since 
Virgil, or Statius at any rate, had not brought him a 
Government place, and Addison was living up three 
shabby pair of stairs in the Ha ^ market (in a povert;y 
over which old Samuel Johnson rather cliuckles), 
when in these shabby rooms an emissary from Govern- 
ment and Fortune came and found him.® A poem 
was wanted about the Duke of Marlborough’s victory 
of Blenheim. Would Mr. Addison write one ? Mr. 
Boyle, afterwords land Oarl(‘ton, took back the reply 
to the Lord Treasui^.r Gohoiphin, that Mr. Addison 
would. When the j)oem had reached a certain stage, 
it svas carried to Godolphin ; and the last lines which 
he read were these : — 

“ But, 0 niy Muse ! what numbers wilt thou find 
To sing the furious troops in battle join’d ? 

Metliinks I hear the drum’s tumultuous sound 
'Hie victor’s shouts and dying groans I’.oiiibuiid ; 

TI’h dreadful burst of cannon rend the skies, 

And till the thunder of th» l»at.tle rise 

^ ‘‘Addison usually studied all the morning; then met his party 
at Button’s ; dined there, and stayed five or six hours, and some- 
times far into ihe night. I was of the eoinpaiiy for about a year, 
but found it too much for me it hurt my health, and so I quitted 
it.” — Pope. Spence's Anecdotes. 

^ “ When he returned to England (in 1702), with a meanness of 
appearance which gave testimony of the difiieulties to which he had 
been reduced, he found his old natrons out of power, mid tliere- 
fore, for a time, at full leisure for the cultivation of his luiud,”-' 
Johnson, Liccs of the Poets. 
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was then great Marlborough^s mighty soul was proved, 
That, in the shock of charging hosts unmoved, 

Amidst confusion, horror, and despair. 

Examined all the dreadful scenes of war : 

In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed, 

To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 

Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle wliere to rage. 

So when an angel, by divine command, 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty land 
(Such as of late o’er pale Britannia passed). 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast ; 

And pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform. 

Bides ill the whirlwind and directs the storm.” 

Addison left off at a good inoinont. That simile was 
pronounced to be of the greatest ever jiroduced in 
poetry. That ahgcd, that good angel, flew off with 
Mr. Addison, and landed him in tlu^ ])lace of Coiniuis- 
sioner of Appeals — vice Mr. Locke providentially 
promoted. In the following year Mr. Addison went 
to Haiiov(‘r with Lord Halifax, and the year after 
l^as made Umhu' S(‘cretary of State. 0 angel visits! 
you come few and far between ” to literary gtmtle- 
men’s lodgings ! Your wings seldom quiver at second- 
floor windows now ! 

You laugh? You think it is in the power of few 
writers now-a-days to cqll uj) such an angel ? Well, 
perhiijis not ; but permit us to comfort ourselves by 
pointing out that there are in the poem of the “ Cam- 
paign ” some as bad lines as heart can desire : and to 
hint that Mr. Addison did very wisely in not going 
further with my Lord Godolphin than that angelical 
simile. Do allow me, just for a little harmless mis- 
c]ii('f, to rea,(l yon some of the lines whieli follow. 
Here is the interview between the Duke and the King 
of the Romans after the battle : — 
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" Austria’s young monarch, whose imperial sway 
Sceptres and thrones are destined to obey, 

Whose boasted ancestry so high extends 
That Ml the Pagan Gods his lineage ends, 

Comes from afar, in gratitude to own 
The great supporter of his father’s throne. 

What tides of gloiy to his bosom ran 
Clasped in th’ embraces of the godlike man I 
How’ were his eyes with pleasing wonder fixt, 

To see such fire with so much sweetness niixt ! 

Such easy greatness, such a grac<^"Lil jiort, 

So turned and finished for the uimp or court ! ” 

How many fourth-form boys at Mr. Addisoifs 
school of Charterhouse could write as well as that 
now? The ^‘Campaign” has blunders, triimiphant 
as it was ; and w* ak points like all campaigns.^ 

In the year 1713 Cato” came out. » Swift has left 
a description of the fi^’st luylu of the performance. 
All the laurels of Europe were scarcely sufficient for 
the author of this prodigious poem.^ Laudations of 

1 Mr. Addison wrote very fluently ; but ho wus soinetinics 
^ery slow and scrujuilous in correcting, lie woul(J show liis verses 
to several friends ; and would alter almost everything that any of 
them hinted at as wrong. He seemed to he too dillident of him- 
self, and too much concerned about his character as a ]>()et ; or 
(as he worded it) too solicitous for that kind of praise which, (lod 
^iiows, is but a very little matter after all!’* — Porn. 

A uecdoU'S. 

2 As to poetical affairs,” says Pope* in 1713, “ I am content at 
present to be a bare looker-on. . . Cato was not so much the won- 
d#;r of Koine in his days, as he is of Britain in ours ; and though all 
tiKj foolish industry possible has been used to make it thought a 
party jday, yet what the; .luthor once said of another ma\ the most 
properly in the world be applied to him on this occasion : — 

Envy itself is diimh — in wonder lost ; 

And factions strive who shall ajiplaud him most.’ 

“The numerous and violent claps of the Whig party on the one side 
of the theatre were echoed back by the T<»rics on the other ; while 
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Whig and Tory chiefs, popular ovations, complimen* 
tary garlands from literary men, translations in all 
languages, delight andf^omage from all — save from 
John Dennis in a minority of one. Mr. Addison was 
called the “great Mr. Addison” after this. The 
Coffee-house Senate saluted him Divus : it was heresy 
to question that decree. 

Meanwhile he was writing political papers and ad- 
vancing in the political profession. He went Secre- 
tary to Ireland. He was appointed Secretary of State 

the author sweated behind the scenes with concern to find their 
a})planse proceeding nun*e from the hand than tlie head . . . I be- 
lieve yon liave hc'ard that, after all the ay)planses of the op]>()site 
faction, rny Lord I5(ding])rok(! sent for Booth, who played into 
the box, and presentcul him with fifty guineas in acknowledg- 
ment (as he expressed it) for defending the cause of liberty so 
well against a jierjxjtual dictator ” — Puce’s Letters to Sir W. 

TniiMniTLL 

“Cato” ran for thirty -five nights without interruption. Pope 
wrote the Prologue, and Garth the Epilogue. 

It is worth noticing how many things in “Cato” keep their 
ground as liabilual (|Uotations, e.ij . : — 

“ . . . big with the fate 
Of Cat<j and of Rome.” 

“ is not in mortals to command success. 

But we ’ll do more, Scmprouins, we ’ll deserve it." 

“ Blesses lu‘s stars, and thinks it luxury.” „ 

“ I think the Uornanf call it Stoicism ” 

“ My voice is still for war.” 

“ When vice prevails and impious men bear sway, ♦ 

The post of honor is a private station.” 

Not to mention — 

“ The woman who deliberates is lost.” 

And the eternal — 

“ Plato, thou reasonest well,” 

which avenges, perhaps, on the public their neglect of the play ! 
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in 1717. And letters of his are extant, bearing date 
some year or two before, and written to young Lord 
Warwick, in which he addre#es him as my dearest 
lord,” and asks affectionately about his studies, and 
writes very preioily about nightingales and birds’- 
nests, which he has found at Fulham for his lordship. 
Those nightingales were intended to warble in the 
ear of Lord Warwick’s mamma. Addison married 
her ladyship in 1716; and died at Holland House 
three years after that splendid bub dismal union.^ 

^ “ Tlie lady was persuaded to marry him on terms much like 
those oil wliich a Turkish princess is cs]) 0 U 8 cd — to whom the Sul- 
tan is reported to pronounce, ‘ Dauglifcer, I give thee this man for 
thy slave.' The mjirriage.if nncontradicted report can be credited, 
made no addition to bis happiness ; it neither found them, nor made 
the. a, equal . Rowe’s b.'iUad of ^ The Despairing Sliepherd * is 
said to have been written, either betorc or after marriage, upon 
this memorable pair." — Dit. Johnson. 

“ i received the nows of Mr. Addison’s being declared Secretary 
of Stutc with tlie less surprise, in that 1 knew that post was almost 
offered to him before. At that time he declined it, and I really he- 
lie^e that he would have done well to liave declined it now. Siicl|| 
a post as that, and sucli a wife as the Countess, do not seem to be, 
in prudcnct*, eligible for a man that is asthmatic, and we may see 
the day when he will be heartily glad to resign them both." — Lady 
WoRTi.Ev Montagu to Poj’e; Works^Lord Wharncliffes edit., 

■ vol. i) p. 11 1. 

The issue (»f this marriage was a ^huightor, Charlotte Addison, 
who inh**Htod, on her mother’s <leat]i, the estate of Rilton, near 
Rugby, which her father ha<l purchased. She w.as of weak intel- 
*lect, and died unmarried, at an advanced age. 

Rowe apj»ear8 to have been faithful to Addison during his 
courtship, for his Collection contains “Stanzas to Lady Warwick, 
on Mr Addison’s going to Ireland," in which her ladyship is called 
“ Cliloc," and .losejdi Addison “ Lycidas; ” besides the ballad men- 
tioned by the Doctor, and which is entitled “Colin’s Complaint.” 
Rut not even the interest attached to the name of Addison could 
induce the r<*ader to peruse this composition, though one stanza 
may serve as a specimen ; — 
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But it is not for Iiis reputation as the great author 
of Cato and the Campaign/^ or for his merits as 
Secretary of State, or his rank and high distinc- 
tion as my Lady Warwick’s husband, or for his emi- 
nence as an Examiner of political questions on the 
Whig side, or a Guardian of British liberties, that we 
admire Josej)li Addison. It is as a Tatler of small 
talk and a Spectator of mankind, that we cherish and 
love him, and owe as much pleasure to him as to any 
human being that ever wrote. He came in that arti- 
ficial age, and began to speak with his noble, natural 
voice. He came, the gentle satirist, who hit no unfair 
blow ; the kilid judge who castigated only in smiling. 
While Swift went about, hanging and ruthless — a 
literary Jeffreys — in Addison’s kind court only minor 
cases were tried: only peccadilloc's and small sins 
against society: only a dang(*rous libertinism in tuck- 
ers and hoops ; ^ or a nuisance in the abuse of beaux’ 

“ Wliat thoujLfli I have skill to complain — 

Tliougli tlie Muses my temples liave crowned; 

Wliat though, when tliey hear 1113^ soft strain, 

The virgins sit weeping around. 

“Ah, Colin ! thy hopes are in vain ; 

Thy pipe and thy laurel resign ; 

Thy false one inclines to a swain 
Wliose music is sweeter than thine.” 

^ One of the most humorfais of these is the pjiper on Hoops, 
which, the ^Spectator tells us, particularly ]>loased his friend Siu 
UooKR . — 

“Mu. SiM-.cTATOH, — You luivo diverted tlie town almost a whole 
moiitli at the expense of the coiintrv , it is now high time that you 
should give tlie country their revenge. .Since your withdrawing 
from this jdaco, the fair sex are run into great extravagances, 
'riieir petticoats, whicli h(*gan to lieaNe and swell before you left 
us, are now l)lu\vu iij) into a most enormous concave, aud rise e^ery 
day more ami more; iu short, sir, since our women know them- 
selves to be out of the eyo of the Speriator^ they will be kept 
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canes and snuff-boxes. It may be a lady is tried for 
breaking the peace of our sovereign lady Queen Anne, 
and ogling too dangerously llom the side-box ; or a 
Templar for beating the watch, or breaking Priscian’s 
head : or a citizen’s wife for caring too much for the 
pupj)et-show, and too little for her husband and chil- 
dren : every one of the little sinners brought before 

witliiii no compass. You praised them a little too soon, for tlie 
modesty of their head-dresses ; for as tli|» humor of a sick person 
is often driven out of one limb into another, tlieir superfluity of 
ornaments, instead of being entirely banished, seems only fallen 
from their heads upon their lower parts. • What they have lost in 
height they make up in breadth, and, contrary to all rules of 
architectuie, widen the foundations at the same tinui that they 
shorten the superstructure. 

“ The women give out, in defence of these wide bottoms, that 
the^ are airy and very proper for | ho season , but this I look u})on 
to be only a ])retence and a piece of art, for it is well known we 
have not had a more moderate summer tluise many years, so that 
it is certain the heat they complain of cannot be in the weather; 
besides, I would fain ask those tender constitutioned ladies, why 
they should recpiire more cooling than thidr mothers before them 1 

“ I find several sju'culative persons are of oi)inion that our sex 
has of late years been very saucy, and that the hoop-petticoat is 
made use of to kec]) us at a distance. It is most certain that a 
woman’s honor cannot be better entrenched than after this manner, 
in circle within circle, amidst such a variety of outworks of lines 
and circumvallation. A female who is thus invested in whalebone 
is sufficiently secured against the ap]‘^'oaches of an ill-bn^d fellow, 
who might as well think of Sir George Etheridge’s way of making 
love in a tub as in the midst of so many hoo])s. 

Among these various conjecture.^, there are men of supersti- 
tious tempers who look upon the hoop-petticoat as a kind of 
prodigy. Some will have it that it portends the downfall of the 
French king, and observe, that the farthingale appeared in FiHjIand 
a little before the ruin of the SiHuunh monarchy. Others are of 
opinion that it foretells battle and bloodshed, and believe it of the 
same prognostication as the tail of a blazing star. For my part, 
I am apt to think it is a sign that multitudes are coming into the 
world rather than going out of it,” etc., etc. — Spectator y No 127. 
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him is amusing, and he dismisses each with the pleas- 
antest penalties and the most charming words of 
admonition. 

Addison wrote his papers as gayly as if he was 
going out for a holiday. When Steele’s ^^Tatler” 
first began his prattle, Addison, then in Ireland, 
caught at his friend’s notion, poured in paper after 
paper, and contributed the stores of his mind, the 
sweet fruits of his reading, the delightful gleanings 
of his daily observation, with a wonderful profusion, 
and as it seemed an almost endless fecundity. He 
was six-and-thirty y^ars old : full and ripe. He had 
not worked crop after crop from his brain, manuring 
hastily, subsoiling indifferently, cutting and sowing 
and cutting again, like other luckless cultivators of 
letters. He had not done much as yet ; a few Latin 
poems — graceful prolusions, a polite book of travels ; 
a dissertation on medals, not very deep ; four acts of 
a tragedy, a greaf classi(‘ul exeindse ; and the “ Cam- 
paign,” a hirgo prize poem that won an enormous 
prize. But with his friend’s discovery of the ^^Tat- 
ler,” Addison’s calling was fouiid, and the most de- 
lightful talker in the world began to speak. He does 
not go very deep : let gentlemen of a profound genius, 
critics accustomed to the xdunge of the bathos, console 
themselves hy thinking^that lie could go very deep. 
There are no traces of suffering in his writing. He 
was so good, so honest, so healbhy, so cheerfully 
selfish, if I must use the word. There is no deep 
sentiment. I doubt, until after his marriage, perhaps, 
whether he ever lost his night’s rest or his day’s tran- 
quillity about any woman in his life ; J whereas poor 

^ “ Mr. Addison has not had one epithalamiura that I can hear 
of, and must even be reduced, like a poorer and a better poet, 
Spenser, to make his own/' — Topis's Letters, 
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Dick Steele had capacity enough to melt, and to lan- 
guish, and to sigh, and to cry his honest old eyes out, 
for a dozen. His writings do not show insight into 
or reverence for the love of women, which I take to 
be, one the consequence of the other. He walks about 
the world watching their pretty humors, fashions, 
follies, flirtations, rivalries ; and noting them with 
the most charming archness. He sees them in public, 
in the theatre, or the assembly, or the puppet-show ; 
or at the toyshop higgling for gloves and lace ; or 
at the auction, battling together over a blue porce- 
lain dragon, or a darling monster in japan; or at 
church, eying the width of their rivals^ hoops, or 
the breadth of their laces, as they sweep down the 
aisles. Or he looks out of his window at the Gar- 
ter"’ in St. James’s Street, at Ardelia’s coach, as she 
blazes to the drawing-i*oom’*’wfth her coronet and six 
footmen ; and remembering that her father was a 
Turkey mercjhaiit in the city, calculates how many 
sponges went to purcdiase her ear-ring, and how many 
drums of figs to build her coach-box ; or he demurely 
watches behind a tree in Si)ring Garden as Saccha- 
rissa (whom he knows under her mask) trips out of 
her cha'r to the alley where Sir Fojding is waiting. 
He S(jes only the public life of women. Addison was 
one of the most resolute club-iiKni of his day. He 
])assed many hours daily in those haunts Besides 
drinking — which, alas! is past praying for — you 
must know it, he owned, too, ladies, that he indulged 
in that odious practice of smoking. Poor fellow ! 
He was a man’s man, remember. The only woman 
he did know, he did n’t write about. I take it there 
would not have been much humor in that story. 

He likes to go and sit in the smoking-room at the 

Grecian,” or the Devil to pace ’Change and the 



S — to mingle In that great club of the world— ^ 
j' alone in it somehow: having good-will and 

^ I have observed that a reader seldom peruses a book with 
pleasure till he knows whether the writer of it be a black or a fair 
maU) of a mild or choleric dispositiou, married or a bachelor ; with 
other particulars of a like nature, that conduce very much to the 
right understanding of an author. To gratify this curiosity, which 
is so natural to a reader, I design this paper and my next as prefa- 
tory discourses to my following writings ; and shall give some 
account in them of the persons that are engaged in this work. As 
the chief trouble of compiling, digesting, and correcting will fall 
to my share, I must do myself the justice to open the work with 
my own history. . . . There runs a story in the family, tliat when 
my mother was gone with child of me about three months, she 
dreamt that she was brought to bed of a judge. Whether this 
might proceed from a lawsuit which was then depending in the 
family, or my father’s being a justice of the peace, I cannot deiter- 
mine ; for I am not so vain as to think it presaged any dignity that 
1 should arrive at in my future life, thd%h that was the inteil^- 
tation which the neighborhood puf^upoh it. The gravity of ihy 
behavior at my very first appearance in the world, and all the time 
that I sucked, seemed to favor my mother’s dream ; for, as she has 
often told me, I threw away my rattle before I was two months 
old, 1^ would not make use of my coral till they had taken away 
the Mis from it. 

** Mk lor Ihe rest of my infancy, there being nothing in it re- 
markable, I shall pass it over in silence. I find that during my 
nonage I had the repgtation of a very sullen youth, but was always 
tlie favorite of my schoolmaster, who used to say that m// parts 
were solid and would wear well. I had not been long at the uni- 
versity before 1 distinguished myself by a most profound silence ; 
for during the space of eight years, excepting in the public exer- 
cises of the college, I scarce uttered the quantity of an hundred 
words ; and, indeed, I do not remember that 1 ever spoke three 
sentences together in my whole life. . . . 

“ I have passed my latter years in this city, where I am fre- 
quently seen in most public places, though there are not more than 
half a dozen of my select friends that know mo. . . *. There is no 
place of general resort wherein I do not often make my appear- 
ance; sometimes I am seen thrusting my head into a round of 
politicians at * Will’s,’ and listening with great attention to the 
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kindness for every single man and woman in it — 
having need of some habit and custom binding him to 
some few ; never doing any man a wrong (unless it be 
a wrong to hint a little doubt about a man’s parts, 
and to damn him with faint praise) ; and so he looks 
on the world and plays with the ceaseless humors of 
all of us — laughs the kindest laugh — points our 
neighbor’s foible or eccentricity out to us with the 
most good-natured, smiling confidence ; and then, 
turning over his shoulder, whispers our foibles to our 
neighbor. Wliat would Sir Koger de Coverley be 
without his follies and his charming little brain- 
cracks ? ^ If the good knight did not call out to the 

narratives that are made in these little circalar audiences. Some- 
times I smoko a pipe at * Cdiild’s,’ and whilst I seem att(*ntive to 
nothing but the ‘ Postman/ overhear the conversation of every table 
in the room. I appear oii Tuesday night at ‘ St James’s Coffee- 
house ; ’ and sometimes join the little committee of polities in the 
inner room, as one who comes to hear and improve. M\ face is 
likewise very well known at the ‘ (ireeian,’ the ‘ C’oeoa-tree,’ and in 
the theatres l)oth of Drury Lane and the Ilavjnarket. J have been 
taken for a merchant upon the Exchange for above these two 
years ; and sometimes pass for a Jew in the assemh]> of stock- 
jobbers at ‘Jonathan's’ In short, wherever I see a cluster of 
people, I mix with them, though I never open my lips but in my 
own club. 

“ Thus I live in the world rather as a Spectator of mankind 
than as one of the species; by whi«Ji means 1 have made myself a 
speculative statesman, soldier, merchant and artisan, without ever 
meddling in any practical part in life I am very well versed in 
the theory of a husband or a father, and can discern the errors in 
the economy, business, and diversions of others, better than those 
who are engaged in them — as stauders-by discover blots which 
are apt to escape those who are in the game. ... In short, I have 
acted in all the parts of my life, as a looker-on, which is the char- 
acter I intend to preserve in this pajier ” — Spfdator, No. 1, 

^ “ So effectually, indeed, did he retort on vice the mockery 
which had recentlj^ been directed agcainst virtue, that, since his 
time, the open violation of decency has always been considered, 
amongst us, the sure mark of a fool.” — Macaulay. 
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people sleeping in church, and say ‘^Amen^ with 
such delightful pomposity : if he did not make a 
speech in the assize-court apropos de hottes, and merely 
to show his dignity to Mr. Spectator : Mf he did not 
mistake Madam Doll Tearsheet for a lady of quality 
in Temple G-arden : if he were wiser than he is : if he 
had not his humor to salt liis life, and were but a 
mere English gentleman and game-preserver — of 
what worth were he to us ? We love him for his 
vanities as much as his virtues. What is ridiculous is 
delightful in him ; we are so fond of him because we 
laugh at him so. And out of that laughter, and out of 
that sweet weakness, and out of those harmless eccen- 
tricities and follies, and out of that touched brain, and 
out of that honest manhood and simplicity — we get a 
result of happiness, goodness, tend ('mess, xhty, piety ; 
such as, if my audience will think their reading and 
hearing over, doctors and divines but- seldom have the 
fortune to inspire. And why not ? Is the glory of 

1 “The Court was sat before Sir Roger cairio; but, notwith- 
standing all the justices had taken their places upon the bench, 
they made room for the old knight at the head of them ; who for 
his reputation in the country took occasion to whisper in the 
judge^B ear that he was glad his lordship had. met with so much good 
weather in Ins circuit. J was listening to the proceedings of the 
Court with much attention, and infinitely pleased with that great 
appearance and solemnity whi(^i so projMirly a(5coini)aiiies such a 
public administration of our laws ; when, afUn- about an hour’s 
sitting, 1 observed, to my greiit surprise, in the midst of a trial, 
that my friend Sir Roger was getting up to speak. I was in some 
paiu for him, till I found he had acquitted himself of two or three 
sentences, with a look of much business and great intrepidity. 

“ Upon his first rising, the Court was hushed, and a general 
whisper ran among the country people that Sir Roger was up. 
The speech he made was so little to the purpose, that I shall not 
trouble my readers with an account of it, and 1 believe was not 
so much designed by the knight himself to inform the Court as to 
give him a figure in my eyes, and to keep up his credit in tha 
country*” — Si)ectator, No. 132. 
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Heaven to be sung only by gentlemen in black coats ? 
Must the truth be only expounded in gown and 
surplice, and out of those two vestments can nobody 
preach it ? Commend me to this dear preacher with- 
out orders — this parson in the tye-wig. When this 
man looks from the world, whose weaknesses he de- 
scribes so benevolently, up to the heaven which shines 
over us all, I can hardly fancy a human face lighted 
u}) with a more serene rapture : a human intellect 
thrilling with a purer love and adoration than Joseph 
Addison’s. Listen to him : from your childhood you 
have kiiown the verses ; but who (tan hear their sacred 
music without love and awe ? — 

* “ Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 

And nightly to the Ij^steuiiig earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn. 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ; 

What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ; 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter fortli a glori^nis voice, 

For ever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is divine.’’ 

It seems to me those verses shine like the stars. 
They shine out of a great deep calm. When he turns 
to Jleaven a Sabbath comes over that man’s mind : 
and his face lights up from it with a glory of thanks 
and prayer. His sense of religion stirs through Ins 
whole being. In the fields, in the town : looking 
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at the birds in the trees : at the children in the 
streets : in the morning or in the moonlight : over his 
books in his own room : in a happy party at a country 
merry-making or a town assembly, good-will and 
peace to God’s creatures, and love and awe of Him 
who made them, fill his pure heart and shine from his 
kind face. If Swift’s life was the most wretched, I 
think Addison’s was one of the most enviable. A life 
prosperous and beautiful — a calm death — an im- 
mense fame and affection afterwards for liis happy 
and spotless name.^ 

^ “ Garth sent to Addison (of whom he had a very high opinion) 
on his death-bod, to ask Iiim whether tlie Christian religion was 
true.” — Dr. Yocng. Spf‘fire\^ Anecdotes. 

“ I liave always ])referred ehoerfulness to mirth The latter I 
consider as an act, the former as an habit of tlie mind. Mirth is 
short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and })ermanent. Those 
are often raised into the greatOvSt transports of mirth who are 
subject to tlie great(*st depression of molancJioly. on tlie con- 
trary, cheerfulness, though it does not give, the mind such an 
exquisite gladness, prevents us from falling into any depths of 
sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of lightning that breaks through a 
gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment; cheerfulness keeps 
up a kind of daylight in the mind, and fills it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity.” — Addison . Spectntoi , No. 381. 
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What do we look for in studying tlie history of a 
past age ? Ts it to learn the political transaetions and 
characters of the leading public men ? is it to make our- 
selves acquainted with the life and being of the time ? 
If we set out with the former grave purpose, where 
is the truth, and who believes that he has it entire ? 
What character of what great man is known to you ? 
You can but make guesses as to character more or less 
happy. In common life jflow’t you often judge and 
misjudge a man’s whole conduct, setting out from a 
wrong impression ? The tone of a voice, a word said 
in joke, or a trifle in behavior — the cut of his hair 
or the tie of his ru^ck-cloth may disfigure him in your 
eyes, or poison your good opinion ; or at the end of 
years of intimacy it may be your closest friend says 
something, reveals something whicli had previously 
been a secret, which alters all your views about him, 
and shoAvs that he has been acting on quite a different 
motive to that which you fmcied you knew. And 
if it is so with those you know, how much more 
with those you don’t know ? Say, for exanq)le, that I 
want to understand the cliara(*.t(‘r of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. I read Swift’s history of the times in which 
he took a })art; the shnnvdc-st of observers and ini- 
tiated, one would tliink, into the ])olitics of the age — 
he hints to me that Marlborough was a coward, and 
even of doubtful military capacnty ; he speaks of Wal- 
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pole as a contemptible boor, and scarcely mentions, 
except to flout it, tlie great intrigue of the Queen’s 
latter days, which was to have ended in bringing back 
the Pretender. Again, I read Marlborough’s life by 
a copious archdeacon, who has the command of im- 
mense papers, of sonorous language, of what is called 
the best information ; and I get litth^ or no insight 
into this secret motive which, I believe, influenc.ed the 
whole of Marlborough’s career, which c.aus^Ml Ins turn- 
ings and windings, his opportum^ fidelity and treason, 
stopped his army almost at Paris gate, and landed him 
finally on the Hanoverian side — the winning side : I 
get, I say, no truth, or only a portion of it, in the 
narrative of either writer, and b(di(we that Coxe’s 
portrait, or Swift’s portrait, is quite unlike the real 
Churchill. I take this as a single iiistanct*, prepared 
to be as sceptical about any other, and say to the Muse 
of History, venerable daughter of Mnemosyne, I 
doubt every single statement you (^ver made since 
your ladyship was a Muse ! For all your grave airs 
and high prehmsions, you not a whit more trust- 
worthy than some of your lighten- sisi(n-s on whom 
your jwtisans look down. You bid me listen to a 
geiKU-al’s oration to his soldiers . ISTonscmse ! He no 
more niad(* it tlia-ii Turpin made his dying speech at 
Newgat(‘. You pronounce a. j)an(*gyn(* of a hero: I 
doubt it, and say yon flatten- outrageously. You utter 
the (condemnation of a loose charach'r ; 1 doubt it, and 
think you are prejudiced and take the sidtc of the Hons. 
You ofler me an autobiograjdiy : 1 doubt all autobi- 
ograplii(*s I ev(n- read ; except thos(‘, perhaps, of Mr. 
llobinsou Crusoe, Mariner, and writ<‘rs of his class. 
These have no obje<.‘t in setting thems(dves right with 
th(^ public or tludr own consciences ; these Inive no 
motive for conc(*alment or half-truths ; these call for 
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no more confidence than I can cheerfully give, and do 
not force me to tax my credulity or to fortify it by 
evidence. I take up a volume of Dr. Smollett, or a 
volume of the ^ Spectator,' and say the fiction carries a 
greater amount of truth in solution than the volume 
which purports to be all true. Out of the fictitious 
book I get the expression of the life of the time ; of 
the manners, of the movement, the dress, the pleas- 
ures, the laughter, the ridicules of society — the old 
times live again, and I travel ^n the old country of 
England. Can tlie heaviest historian do more for 
me ? " 

As we read in these delightful volumes of the “ Tat- 
ler ” and Spectator ” the past age retui*ns, the England 
of our ancestors is revivified. The Mayj)ole rises in 
the Strand again in London ; the churches are thronged 
with daily worshippers ; *the beaux are gathering in 
the coffee-houses ; the gentry are going to the Draw- 
ing-room ; the ladies are thronging to the toy-shops ; 
th(», (diairmen are jostling in the streets ; the footmen 
are running with links before the cdiariots, or fighting 
round the theatre doors. In the country I see the 
young Squire riding to Eton with his S(U‘vants behind 
him, find Will Wimble, the frituid of the family, to 
se<? him safe. To make that journey from the Squire’s 
and ba("k, Will is a week on horseback. The coach 
takes five days between London and Bath. Thf^ judges 
and the bar ride the circuit. If my lady comes to 
town in her post-chariot, her peojde carry ])istols to 
fire a salute oti Captain Macheath if he should appear, 
and her courier rs ride ahead to prepare apartments for 
her at the great caravansaries on the road ; Boniface 
receives her under the creaking sign of the Bell ” or 
the “Ram,” and he and his chamberlains bow her up 
the great stair to the state-apartments, whilst her car- 
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riage rumbles into the court-yard, where the Exeter 
Fly is housed that performs the journey in eight 
days, God willing, having achieved its daily flight of 
twenty miles, and landed its passengers for supper and 
sleep. The curate is taking his pipe in the kitchen, 
where the Captain’s man — having hung up his mas- 
ter’s half pike — is at his bacon and eggs, bragging 
of Eamillies and Malplaquet to the town’s-folk, who 
have their club in the chimney-corner. The Captain 
is ogling the chambermaid in the wooden gallery, or 
bribing her to know who is the pretty young mistress 
that has come in the coach. The pack-horses are in 
the great stable, and the drivers and ostlers carousing 
in the ta]). And in Mrs. Landlady’s bar, over a glass 
of strong waters, sits a gentleman of military appear- 
ance, who travels with jnstols, as all the rest of the 
world does, and has a rattling gray mare in the stables 
which will be saddled and away with its owner half an 
hour before the Fly ” sets out on its last day’s flight. 
And some five miles on the road, as the Exeter Ely ” 
comes jingling and creaking onwards, it will 'Suddenly 
be brought to a halt by a gentleman on a gray mare, 
with a black vizard on his face, who thrusts a long 
pistol into the coach window, and bids the company 
to hand out their purses. ... It must have been no 
small pleasure even to sit in the great kitchen in those 
days, and see the tide of human-kind pass by. We 
arrive at places now, but we trav(d no more. Addison 
talks jocularly of a difference of mann(*r and costume 
being quite i)erceivable at Staines, whej-c^ th(‘re passed 
a young fellow ‘‘with a very tolerable [)eri\vig,” though, 
to be sure, his hat was out of fashion, and had a 
llamillies cock. I would litive liktnl to travel in those 
days (being of that class of travellers who are pro- 
verbiall}' pretty easy coram latronlbm) and have seen 
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my friend with the gray mare and the black vizard. 
Alas ! there always came a day in the life of that war- 
rior when it was the fashion to accompany him as he 
passed, — without his black mask, and with a nosegay 
in his hand, accompanied by halberdiers and attended 
by the sheriff, — in a carriage without springs, and a 
clergyman jolting beside him, to a spot close by Cum- 
berland Grate and the Marble Arch, where a stone still 
records that here Tyburn turnpike stood. What a 
change in a century ; in a few years I Within a few 
yards of that gafe the fields began . the fields of his 
exploits, behind the hedges of which he lurked and 
robbed. A great and wealthy city has grown over 
those meadows. Were a man brought to die there 
now, the windows would be closed and the inhabitants 
keep their houses in sickening horror. A hundred 
years back, people crowderf to see that last act of a 
highwayman\s life, and make jokes on it. Swift 
laughed at him, grimly advising him to provide a 
Holland shirt and white cap crowned with a crimson 
or black ribbon for his exit, to mount the cart cheer- 
fully — shake hands with the hangman, and so — fare- 
well. Gay wrote the most delightful ballads, and 
made merry over the same hero. Contrast these with 
the writings of our ijresent humorists ! Compare those 
morals and ours — tliosi^ maniun-s and ours ! 

We can’t tell — you would not bear to be told the 
whole truth regarding those men and manners. You 
could no more suffer in a British drawing-room, under 
the reign of Queen Victoria, a fine gentleman or fine 
lady of Queen Anne’s time, or hear what they heard 
and said, than you would recudve an ancient Briton. 
It is as one reads about savages, that one con tem plaices 
the wild ways, the barbarous feasts, the t(u*rific pas- 
times, of the men of pleasure of that age. We have 
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our fine gentlemen, and our fast men ; permit me 
to give you an idea of one particularly fast nobleman 
of Queen Anne^s days, whose biography has been pre- 
served to us by the law reporters. 

In 1691, when Steele was a boy at school, my Lord 
Mohun was tried by his peers for the murder of Wil- 
liam Mountford, comedian. In HowelPs State 
Trials,” the reader will find not only an edifying 
account of this exceedingly fast nobleman, but of the 
times and manners of those days. My lord^s friend, 
a Captain Hill, smitten with the charms of the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Bracegirdle, and anxious to marry her at 
all hazards, determined to carry her off, and for this 
purpose hired a hackney-coach with six horses, and a 
half-dozen of soldiers, to aid him in the storm. The 
coach with a pair of horses (the four leaders being in 
waiting elsewhere) took its station opposite my Lotd 
Craven’s house in Drury Lane, by which door Mrs. 
Bracegirdle was to pass on her way from the theatre. 
As she passed in company of her mamma and a friend, 
Mr. Page, the Captain seized her by the hand, the 
soldiers hustled Mr. Page and attacked him sword in 
hand, and Captain Hill and his noble friend endeav- 
ored to force Madam Bracegirdle into the coach. Mr. 
Page called for help : the population of Drury Lane 
rose : it was impossible to effect the capture ; and 
bidding the soldiers go about their business, and the 
coach to drive off. Hill let go of his prey sulkily, and 
waited for other opportunities of revenge. The man 
of whom he was most jealous was Will Mountford, 
the comedian ; Will removed, he thought Mrs. Brace- 
girdle might be his : and accordingly the Captain and 
his. lordship lay that night in wait for AVill, and as he 
was coming out of a house in Norfolk Street, while 
Mohun engaged him in talk. Hill, in the words of 
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the Attorney-General, made a pass and ran him clean 
through the body. 

Sixty-one of my lord’s peers finding him not guilty 
of murder, while but fourteen found him guilty, this 
very fast nobleman was discharged : and made his 
appearance seven years after in another trial for 
murder — when he, my Lord Warwick, and three 
gentlemen of the military profession, were concerned 
in the fight which ended in the death of Captain 
Coote. ^ 

This jolly company were drinking together at 

Lockit’s ” in Charing Cross, when angry Avords arose 
between Cax)tain Coote and Captain French ; whom 
my liord Mohun and my Lord the Earl of Warwic'k > 
and Holland endeavored to pacify. My Lord War- 
wick was a dear friend of Captain Coote, lent him a 
hundred pounds to buy hisV-ohimission in the Guards ; 
once when the captain was arrested for £13 by his 
tailor, my lord lent him five guineas, often paid his 
reckoning for him, and showed him other offices of 

1 The husband of the Lady Warwick who married Addison, 
and the father of the young Karl, who was brought to his stejv 
father's bed to see “ liow a (Christian could die/’ lie was amongst 
the wildest of the nobility ot that day ; and in the curious collec- 
tion of CliM-p- Books at the British Museum, I have seen more than 
one anecdote of the freaks of the ^av lord. He was po})ular in 
London as such daring spirits have been in our time. The anec- 
dotists speak very kindly of his practical jokes. Mohun was 
scan’ely out of prison for his second homicide, when he went on 
Lord Macclesfield’s embassy to the Elector of Hanover, wlien 
Queen Anne sent the garter to H. E. Highness The chronicler 
of the expedition speaks of his lordship as an amiable young man, 
who had been in bad company, but was cpiite ropeutaut and re- 
formed. He and Macartney afterwards murdered the Duke of 
Hamilton between them, in which act Lord ^Mohiin died. Thin 
amiable baron’s name was Charles, and not Henry, as a recent 
novelist has christened him, 
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friendship. On this evening the disputants, French 
and Coote, being separated whilst they were up stairs, 
unluckily stopped to drink ale again at the bar of 
‘^Lockit’s.” The row began afresh — Coote lunged 
at French over the bar, and at last all six called for 
chairs, and went to Leicester Fields, where they fell 
to. Their lordships engaged on the side of Captain 
Coote. My lord of Warwick was severely wounded 
in the hand, Mr. French also was stabbed, but honest 
Captain Coote got a couple of woiHids — one especi- 
ally, a wound in the left side just under the short 
ribs, and piercing through the diapliragma,” which 
did for Captain Coote. Hence the trials of my Lords 
Warwick and Mohuii : hence the assemblage of peers, 
the report of the transaction, in which these defunct 
fast men still live for the observation of the curious. 
My Lord of Warwick is brouglit to the bar by the 
Deputy Governor of the Tower of London, having the 
axe carried before him by the gentleman jailer, who 
stood with it a,t the bar at the right hand of the pris- 
oner, turning the edge from him ; the })risoner, at his 
approach, making three bows, one to his Grace the 
Lord High Steward, the other to the peers on each 
hand ; and his Grace and the pcnu’S return the salute. 
And besides these groat personages, august in peri- 
wigs, and nodding to the right and left, a host of the 
small come up out of the past and pass before us — 
the jolly captains brawling in tlie tavern, and laugh- 
ing and cursing over their cups — the drawer that 
serves, the bar-girl that waits, the bailiff on the 
prowl, the chairmen trudging through the black lamp- 
less streets, and smoking their pipes by the railings, 
whilst swords are clashing in the garden within. 

Helj) there ! a* gentleman is hurt ! The chairmen 
put up their pipes, and help the gentleman over the 
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railings, and carry him, ghastly and bleeding, to the 
Bagnio in Long Acre, where they knock up the sur- 
geon — a pretty tall gentleman : but that wound 
under the short ribs has done for him. Surgeon, 
lords, captains, bailiffs, chairmen, and gentleman 
jailer with your axe, where be you now ? The gen- 
tleman axemaids head is oft* liis own shoulders ; the 
lordo and judges can w'ag theirs no longen* ; tlit^ bai- 
lif[’\i vvnts hav(i ceased to run ; the honest chairmen’s 
pipes arti put outpaud with the if brawny calves they 
have walked away into Hades — all as irrecoverably 
done for as Will Mountford or Captain (k)ote. The 
subject of our night’s lecture saw all these pt^o^de — 
rod(i in Captain Coote’s com])any of the Guards very 
probably — wrote and sighed for Bracegirdle, went 
home tii)sy in many a chair, after many a bottle, in 
many a tavern — fled fromTnany a bailifP. 

In 1709, when the publication of the Tatler ” began, 
oiP’ great-great-grandfathers must have seiz(‘d u])on 
thiit new and delightful pa])er with much such eager- 
ness as lovers of light literature in a lat(‘r day exliib- 
it(*d wIkui the Waverley novels appeared, upon which 
the public ruslunl, forsaking that feeble entertainment 
of which the Miss Porters, the Anne of Swanseas, and 
worthy Mrs. lladcliffe herself, Avith her dreary castles 
and ex])ioded old ghosts, had had pretty much the 
monop^'ly. I have looked over many of the comic 
books with whicli our ancestors amused themselves, 
from the nov(*ls of Swift’s coadjutrix, Mrs. Manley, 
the delectable author of the ‘‘iSTew Atlantis,” to the 
facetious productions of Tom Durfey, and Tom Brown, 
and Ned Ward, writer of the ‘‘ London Spy ” and sev- 
eral other voliinu'S of ribaldry. The slang of the 
taverns and ordinaries, tin; wit of the Ba-gnios, form 
the strongest part of the farrago of whi<*h these libels 
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are composed. In the excellent newspaper collection 
at the British Museum, you may see, besides, the 

Craftsmen ” and Postboy ” specimens, and queer 
specimens they are, of the higher literature of Queen 
Aimers time. Here is an abstract from a notable 
journal bearing date, Wednesday, October 13th, 1708, 
and entitled “ The British Apollo ; or, curious amuse- 
ments for the ingenious, by a society of gentlemen.” 
The British A])ollo ” invited and professed to answer 
questions upon all’ subjects of wit/|morality, science, 
and even religion ; and two out of its four pages are 
filled with queries and rejdies much like some of the 
oracular penny prints of the present time. 

One of the first querists, referring to the passage 
that a bishop should be the husband of one wife, 
argues tha,t polygamy is justifiable in the laity. The 
society of gentlemen conducting the British Apollo ” 
are posed by this casuist, and promise to give him an 
answer. Celinda then wishes to know from ^Hhe 
gentlemen,” concerning the souls of the dead, whether 
they shall have the satisfaction to know those whom 
they most valued in this transitory life. The gentle- 
men of the Apollo ” give but (^old comfort to poor 
Celinda. They are inclined to think not: for, say 
they, since every inhabitant of those regions will be 
infinitely dearer than here are our nearest relatives 
— what have we to do with a partial friendship in 
that happy place ? Poor Celinda ! it may have been 
a child or a lover whom she had lost, and was pining 
after, when the oracle of ‘‘ British Apollo ” gave her 
this dismal answer. She has solved the question for 
herself by this time, and knows quite as well as the 
society of gentlemen. 

From theology we come to physics, and Q. asks 

Why does hot water freeze sooner than cold ? ” 
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Apollo replies, ^^Hot water cannot be said to freeze 
sooner than cold ; but water once heated and cold, 
may be subject to freeze by the evaporation of the 
spirituous parts of the water, which renders it less 
able to withstaid the power of frosty weather.” 

The next query is rather a delicate one. ‘^You, 
Mr. Apollo, who are said to be the God of wisdom, 
pray give us the reason why kissing is so much in 
fashion : what* benefit one receives by it, and wjio 
was the inventor,iand you will tddige Corinna.” To 
this queer demand the lips of riinebus, smiling, an- 
swer : Pretty innocent Corinna ! Apollo owns that 
he was a little surprised by your kissing question, 
particuLirly at that part of it where you desire to 
know the benefit you receive by it. Ah! madam, 
had you a lover, you would not come to Apollo for a 
solution ; since there is ml dispute but the kisses of 
m.utual lovers give infinite satisfaction. As to its in- 
veiition, ’tis certain nature was its author, and it 
began with the first courtship.” 

After a column more of questions, follow nearly two 
pages of poems, signed by Philander, Armenia, and the 
like, and chiefly on the tender passion ; and the paper 
wound up with a letter from Leghorn, an account of 
the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene before 
Lille, and proposals for publishing two sheets on the 
present state of ^Ethiopia, by Mr. Hill : all of which 
is printed for the authors by J. Mayo, at the Printing 
Press against Water Lane in Fleet Street. What a 
change it must have been — how Apollo'^ s oracles must 
have been struck dumb, when the Toiler appeared, 
and scholars, gentlemen, men of the world, men of 
genius, began to s[)eak ! 

Shortly before the Boyne was fought, and young 
Swift had begun to make acquaintance with English 
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court manners and English servitude, in Sir William 
Temple’s family, another Irish youth was brought to 
learn his humanities at the old school of Charter- 
house, near Smithfield; to which foundation he had 
been appointed by James Duke of Ormond, a gover- 
nor of the House, and a patron of the lad’s family. 
The boy was an orphan, and describ(‘d, twenty years 
after, with a sweet pathos and simplicity, some of the 
eajiliest recollections of a life wliudi was destined to 
be checkered by a strange variety of good and evil 
fortune. 

I am afraid no good report could be given by his 
masters and ushers of that thick-s(?t, square-faced, 
black-eyed, soft-hearted little Irish boy. He was very 
idle. He was whi})ped deservedly a gi*eat number of 
times. Though he had very good ])arts of his own, 
he got other boys to do his lessons for him, and only 
took just as much trouble as should enable him to 
scuffle through his exercises, and by good fortune es- 
ca])e the Hogging-block. One hundred and fifty years 
after, I have mys(df inspected, but only as {in {xmateur, 
that instrument of rightiMuis torture still existing, and 
in occ{isioii{il use, in a seclmhMl private a])artment of 
the old Charterhouse School ; and have no doubt it is 
the very counterpart, if not the ancimit iiiid interest- 
ing imxcliine itself, at which poor Dick Steele sub- 
mitted himself to the tormentors. 

Besides being very kind, lazy, and good-natured, 
this boy went invariably into d(^bt with the tart- 
woman ; nui out of bounds, and entered into pecu- 
niary, or ivither promissory, eiigagcmuuits with the 
neighboring lollipop- venders and i)i(*m(‘n — exhibited 
an early foiidii(*ss and capacity for dilnking mum and 
siick, and borrowed from all his c()nirad(‘S Avho had 
money to haid. I Imve no sort of authority for the 
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statements here made of Steele’s early life ; but if the 
child is father of the man, the father of young Steele 
of Merton, who left Oxford without taking a degree, 
and entered the Life Guards — the father of Captain 
Steele of Lucas’s Fusileers, who got his company 
through the patronage of niy Lord Ciitts — the father 
of Mr. Steeh^ the Oommissiom^r of Stamps, tlie editor 
of the Gaz(*tte,” the Tatler,” and Sj^eetator,” the 
ex})el]ed Member of Parliament, and the author of the 
Tender Husband ” and the (’onscdous Lovers ; ” 
if man and boy resembled ea(di other, Dick Steele the 
schoolboy must have been one of the most generous, 
good-for-nothing, amiabl(‘ little creatures that ever 
conjugated the verb tupto^ T b(‘at, tuptohial, I am 
whipped, in any school in Great 1 Britain. 

Almost every gentleman vvlio do(^s me tlie honor to 
hear me w'U remember tha« the very greatest cliar- 
acter whi(di he has seen in the course of his life, and 
the ])erson to whom he has look(*(l u]) with the great- 
est wonder and reverence, was tlie head boy at his 
scliool. The schoolmaster himscdf hardly ins])ires 
such an awe. The h(*ad boy construes as well as the 
schoolmaster himself. When lie begins to speak the 
hall is hushed, and every little boy listens. He writers 
off copies of Latin verses as imdodiously as Virgil. He 
is good-natured, and, his own masterpiecc^s achieved, 
pours out other copies of vtui^es for otlnu* boys with 
an astonishing ease and tiiieney ; the idle ones only 
trembling lest they should be discovered on giving 
in their exercises, and whipped because their poems 
were too good. I have seen great mcm in my time, 
but never such a great one as that hc'jid boy of my 
childhood ; wt; all thought he must be Prime Minister, 
and I was disappointed on meeting him in after life 
to find he was no more than six feet high. 
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Dick Steele, the Charterhouse gownboy, contracted 
such an admiration in the years of his childhood, and 
retained it faithfully through his life. Through the 
school and through the world, whithersoever his 
strange fortune led this erring, wayward, affectionate 
creature, Joseph Addison was always his head boy. 
Addison wrote his exercises. Addison did his best 
themes. He ran on Addison’s messages : fagged for 
him and blacked his shoes : to be in Joe’s company was 
l^ick’s greatest pleasure ; and he took a sermon or a 
(ianing from his monitor with the most boundless 
reverence, acquiescence, and affection.^ 

Steele found Addison a stately college Don at Ox- 
ford, and himself did not make mucdi figure at this 
place. He wrote a comedy, whicli, by the advice of a 
friend, the humble fellow burned there ; and some 
verses, which I dare say are as sublime as other 
gentlemen’s composition at that age ; but being smit 
ten with a sudden love for military glory, he threw up 
the cap and gown for the saddle and bridle, and rode 
privately in the Horse Ouards, in the Duke of Or- 
mond’s troop — the second — and probably, with the 
rest of the gentlemen of his troop, “ all mounted on 
black horses with white feathers in their hafs, and 
scarlet coats richly laced,” marched by King William, 
in Hyde Park, in November, 1()99, and a great show 
of the nobility, beside^ twenty thousand people, and 
above a thousand coaches. The Guards had just got 

1 ** Steele had the greatest veneration for Addison, and used to 
show it, in all companies, in a particular manner. Addison, now 
and then, used to play a little upon him ; but he always took it 
well/^ — Pope. S pence's Anerdotes. 

“ Sir Richard Sleole was tlie best-uatured creature in the world : 
even in his worst state of health, he seemed to desire nothing but- 
to please and be pleased ” — Du. Young. Spf>nce^s Anecdotes. 
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their new clothes/’ the “ London Post ” said : they are 
extraordinary grand, and thought to be the finest body 
of horse in the world.’’ But Steele could hardly have 
seen any actual service. He who wrote about him- 
self, his mother, his wife, his loves, his debts, his 
friends, and the wine he drank, wr)uld liave told us of 
his battles if he liad seen any. His old patron, Or- 
mond, probably got him his cornetcy in the Guards, 
from whi(ih he was promoted to be a (iaptain in Lucas’s 
Fiisileers, getting his company through the patronage 
of Lord Ciitts, whose secretary he was, and to whom 
he dedicated his work called the Christian Hero.” 
As for Hick, whilst writing this ardent devotional 
work, he was deep in debt, in drink, and in all the 
follies of the town ; it is related that all the officers 
of Lucas’s and the gentlemen pf the Guards, laughed 
at I)i(;k.^ And in truth a theologian in licpor is not 

^ Tliegayety of his dramatic tone ma\ be seen in this little scene 
between two brilliant sisters, from bis comedy “ The Funeral, or 
(Iricf ii la Mode/’ Dick wrote this, lie said, from “ a necessity of 
enlivening his character,” which, it seemed, the “ (’hristian Hero ” 
had a tendency to make too decorous, grave, and respectable in 
the eyes of readers of that pious piece. 

\ 

[6Ve»e (fnnrs and disrorers Lady Charlotte, readint/ at a table, 
— Lady Harriet, p/ay at a glass, to and fro, and viewmg 
herself.] ^ 

Hu. — Nay, good sister, you may as well talk to me [look- 
ing at herself as she sffeaks] as sit staring at a book which J know 
you can t attend. — Good Dr. Lucas may liave writ tln^re what he 
pleases, but there ’s no putting Francis, Lord Hardy, now Earl of 
Brumptoii, out of your head, or making him absent from your 
eyes. Do but look on me, now, and deny it if you can. 

” L Ch. — You are the maddest girl [smdinq]. 

** L. I fa. — Look ye, I knew vou could not say it and forbear 
laughing over Chai’lotfe]. — Ob' I see his name as plain 

as you do — F-r-a-n, Frau, — c-i-s, cis, Francis, ’t is in every line of 
the hook. 
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a respectable object, and a hermit, though he may be 
out at elbows, must not be in debt to the tailor. Steele 

“ L. Ch, — It *s in vain, I see, to mind anything in 

such impertinent company — but granting ^twere as you say, as 
to my Lord Hardy — ’t is more excusable to admire another than 
oneself. 

“ L. Ha. — No, I think not, — yes, I grant you, than really to 
be vain of one’s person, but I don’t admire myself — Pish’ I don’t 
believe my eyes to have that softness \Lookiug in ihe glass.] 
They a’n’t so piercing: no, ’tis only stuff, the men will be talking. 
— Some people are such admirers of teeth — TiOrd, what signifies 
teeth! [Showing her leeth.l A very black-a-moor has as white a 
set of teeth as I. — No, sister, I don’t admire myself, but I’ve a 
spirit of contrailiction in me . 1 don’t know I ’m in love with my- 
self, only to rival the men. 

fj. Ch, — Ay, but Mr. Carapley will gain ground ev’n of that 
rival of his, your dear self. 

“ L. Ha. — Oh, what liave 1 done to you, that you should name 
that insolent intruder ' A confident, opinionative fop. No, indeed, 
if 1 am, as a poetical lover of mine sighed and sung of both sexes, 

’J’he public envy and the public care, 

I sha’n’t be so easily catched — I thank him — I want but to be 
sure I shouhi lieartily torment him by banishing him, and then 
consider whe her lie sliould depart this life or not. 

“7v. (ih — Indeed, sister, to be serious with you, this vanity in 
your humor does not at all become you. 

“ L. Ha. — A’anity ! All the matter is, we gay people are more 
sincere than you wise folks: all your life’s an art. — Speak youi 
soul. — Look you there. — [flauHug her to the 7/Vf.s.s.J Are you 
not struck with a secret pleasure when you view that bloom in 
your look, that harmony in your shajie, that promptitude in your 
mien * 

“ L Ch. — Well, simpleton, if I am at first so simple as to be 
a little taken with myself, I know it a fault, and take pains to 
correi’t it. 

“ Jj. Ha — Pshaw ! Pshaw ! Talk this musty ale to old Mrs. 
Fardiugale, ’t is too soon for me to think at that rate. 

“ L. Ch, — ’Phey that think it too soon to understand themselves 
will very soon find it too late. — But tell mo honestly, don’t you 
like Gampley f 
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says of himself that he was alwa^’-s sinning and re- 
penting. He beat his breast and cried most piteously 
when he did repent : but as soon as crying had made 
him thirsty, he fell to sinning again. In that charm- 
ing paper in the ^^Tatler,” in which he records his 
father’s deatli, his mother’s griefs, his own most 
solemn and tender emotions, he says he is interrupted 
by the arrival of a hamper of wine, the same as is 
to be sold at Garra way’s, next week ; ” upon the 
receipt of which he sends for three friends, and they 
fall to instantly, drinking two bottles apiece, with 
great benefit to themselves, and not separating till 
two o’clock in the morning.” 

His life was so. Jack the drawer was always in- 
terrupting it, biinging him a bottle from the Kose,” 
or inviting him over to a bout there with Sir Plume 
and Mr. Diver ; and Dick vJ-^ipfed his eyes, which were 
whimpering over his papers, took down his laced hat, 
put on his sword and wig, kissed his wife and chil- 
dren, told them a lie about pressing business, and 
went off to the ‘^Eose” to the jolly fellows. 

While Mr, Addison was abroad, and after he came 
home in rather a dismal way to wait upon Providence 
in his shabby lodging in the Hay market, young Cap- 
tain Steele was cutting a much smarter figure than 
that of his classical friend of Charterhouse Cloister 
and Maudlin Walk. Could not some painter give an 

“ L. Ha. — The fellow is not to be abhorred, if the forward thing 
did not think of getting me so easily. — Oh, I hate a heart I can’t 
break when I please. — What makes the value of dear cliina, but 
that 't is so brittle — were it not for that, you might as well have 
stone mugs in your closet.” — The Funeral ^ Oct. 2d. 

** We knew the obligations the stage had to his writings [Steele’s] ; 
there being scarcely a comedian of merit in our whole company 
whom his Toilers had not made better by his recommendation of 
them.” — Cibber. 
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interview between the gallant captain of Lucases, 
with his hat cocked, and his lace, and his face too, 
a trifle tarnished with drink, and that poet, that 
philosopher, pale, proud, and poor, his friend and 
monitor of school-days, of all days ? How Dick 
must have bragged about his chances and his hopes, 
and the fine company he kept, and the charms of the 
reigning toasts and popular actresses, and the number 
of bottles that he and my lord and some other pretty 
fellows had cracked over night at the “ Devil,’’ or the 

Garter ” ! Cannot one fancy Joseph Addison’s calm 
smile and cold gray eyes following Dick for an in- 
stant, as he struts down the Mall, to diiui with the 
Guard at St. James’s, before he turns witli his sober 
pace and threadbare suit, to walk back to his lodg- 
ings up th^ two pair of stairs ? Steele’s name was 
down for promotion, Dick alwayf^said himself, in the 
glorious, ])ious, and immortal William’s last table- 
book. Jonathan Swift’s name had been written 
there by the same hand too. 

Our worthy friend, the author of the Christian 
Hero,” continued to make no small figure about town 
by the use of his wits.^ He was appointed Gazetteer : 
he wrote, in 1703, The Tender Husband,” his second 
play, ill which there is some delightful farcical writ- 
ing, and of which he fondly owiuul in after-life, and 
when Addison was no more, that there were many 
applauded strokes” from Addison’s beloved hand.^ 

1 “There ia not now in his sight that excellent man, whom 
Heaven made his friend and superior, to he at a certain place in 
pain for wliat ho slioiild say or do I w’W go on in his further 
eiicouragernont. TJie best woman that ever man had cannot now 
lament and pine at liis neglect of liimscdf.’' — Stickle [of himself] : 
The Thiatre. No. 12 , F(‘b. 1719-20. 

2 “ The Funeral ” supplies an admirable stroke of humor, — one 
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Is it not a pleasant partnership to remember ? Can’t 
one fancy Steele full of spirits and youth, leaving his 
gay company to go to Addison’s lodging, where his 
friend sits in the shabby sitting-room, quite serene, 
and cheerful, and poor ? In 1704, Steele came on the 
town with another comedy, and behold it was so moral 
and religious, as poor Dick insisted, — so dull the town 
thought, — that the Lying Lover ” was damned. 

Addison’s hour of success now came, and he was 
able to help our friend the Ch^i istiaii Hero ” in such 
a way, that, if there had been any chance of keeping 
that poor ti])sy champion upon his legs, his fortune 
was safe, and his competence assured. Steele pro- 
cured thr place of Commissioner of Stamps : he wrote 
so richly, so gi acefully often, so kindly always, with 
such a pleasant wit and easy frankness, ivith such a 
gush of good spirilp .md good-humor, that his early 
pajiers may bo comi)ared to Addison’s own, and are 
to ])e read, by a male reader at h^ast, with quite an 
equal pleasure.^ 

which Sydney Smith hjis used as an illustration of the faculty in 
his Lfu'tures 

The undertaker is talking to his emplotjvb about their duty. 

Sable. — “ Ha, you ! — A little more upon the dismal [forming 
their countenanres']] this fellow has a good mortal look, — place 
him near tl:c corpse . that waiuscot-faco must be o’ top of the stairs; 
that fellow ’s almost in a fright (tlmt iQoks as if he were full of 
some str.iijge misery) at the end of the hall. So — I3ut J ’ll fix you 
all myself. Let’s have no laughing nowon any provocation. Look 
yonder, — that hale, well-looking puppy’ You ungrateful scoun- 
drel, did not I pity yon, take you out of a great man’s service, and 
show you the pleasure of receiving wages Did not / give you ten^ 
then fifteen^ and twenty shillings a week to be sorrowful 1 — and ths 
more I give you I think the gladder you are / ” 

1 “ Frort my own Apartment, Nov. 16 . 

There are several persons who have many pleasure.s and en 
tertainments in their possession, which they do not enjoy ; it ia> 
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After the Tatler ” in 1711, the famous Spectator ^ 
made its appearance, and this was followed, at various 

therefore, a kind and good office to acquaint them with their own 
happiness, and turn their attention to such instances of tlieir good 
fortune as they are apt to overlook. Persons in the married state 
often want such a monitor ; and pine away their days by looking 
upon the same condition in anguish and murmuring, which carries 
with it, in the opinion of others, a complication of all the pleasures 
of life, and a retreat from its inquietudes. 

“ 1 am led into this thought by a visit 1 made to an old friend 
wlio was formerly my schoolfellow, lie came to town last week, 
with his family, for the winter ; and yesterday morning sent mo 
word his wife expected me to dinner. 1 am, as it were, at home at 
that house, and every member of it knows me for their well-wisher. 
I cannot, indeed, express the pleasure it is to be met by the chil- 
dren with so much joy as I am when I go thither. The boys and 
girls strive who shall come first, when they think it is 1 that am 
knocking at tlfe door ; and that child which loses the race to me 
runs back again to tell the father it is IVJf. Ilicker.Ntaff. This day 
I was led in by a pretty girl that we all thought must have forgot 
me; for the family has been out of town these two years. Her 
knowing me again was a mighty subject with us, and took up our 
discourse at the first entrance ; after which, they began to rally me 
upon a thousand little stories they heard in the country, about my 
marriage to one of my neighbors’ daughters ; upon which, the gen- 
tleman, rny friend, said, * Nay ,* if Mr. Bickerstaff marries a child 
of any of his old companions, I hope mine shall have the prefer- 
ence; there is Mrs. Mary is now sixteen, and would make him as 
fine a widow as the best of them. But 1 know him too well ; he is 
so enamored with the very memory of those who flourished in our 
youth, that he will not so much {is look upon tlie modern beauties 
I remember, old gentleman, how often you went home in a day to 
refresh your countenance and dress when 'reraminta reigned in 
your heart. As we came uj) in the coach, I repeated to my wife 
some of your verses on her.’ With such reri(*ctions on little pas- 
sages which happened long sigo, we passed our time during a cheer- 
ful and elegant meal. After dinner his hidy loft the room, as die 
also the children. As soon as we were alone, he took me by ihe 
liand : ‘ Well, my good friend,’ says he, ‘ I am heartily glad to see 
thee ; I was afraid you would never have seen all the company that 
dined with you to-day again. Do not you think the good woinap 
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intervals, by many periodicals under tlio same edi- 
tor — the Guardian ” — the Englishman ” — the 

of the house a little altered since you followed her from the play- 
house to find out who she was for me ? * 1 perceived a tear fall 
down his cheek as he spoke, which moved me not a little. But, to 
turn the discourse, 1 said, ‘ She is not, indeed, that creature she was 
when she returned me the letter I carried from you, and told me, 
She hoped, as I was a gentleman, 1 would be einjdoyed no more 
to trouble her, who had never offended me ; hut would be so much 
the gentleman’s friend as to dissuade him from a pursuit which he 
could never succeed in.” You iniiv^ lemember 1 thought her in 
earnest, and you ’.vore forced to employ your cousin Will, who 
made his sister get acquainted with her for you. You cannot ex- 
pect her to he for(‘ver fifteen.* ‘ Fifteen !’ replied my good friend. 
‘Ah! yon little understand — you that have lived a bachelor — 
how great, how exquisite a pleasure there is in being really be- 
loved ! It is impossible that the most beauteous face in nature 
slmulcl raise in me such jdeasiug ideas as when lilook upon tluit 
excellent woman. Th|jJf tding I’-ii hc*r countonauce is chiefly caused 
by her watching with me in my fever. 'Phis was followed by a fit of 
sickness, which had like to have carried me off last winter. I tell 
you, sincerely, I have so many obligations to her that 1 cannot, with 
any sort of moderation, tliiuk of her present state of health. But, 
as to what you say of fifteen, she gives me every day pleasure be- 
yond wJiat I ever knew in the possession of her beauty when I was 
ill the vigor of yoiitli. Every moment of her life l)riiigs me fresh 
instances of hei’ complacency to my inclinations, and her jirudenee 
in regal d to my furtuiio. Her face is to me much more beautiful 
than when 1 fiist saw it; there is no decay in any feature wliieh I 
cannot tract from tlie very in.staiit it was occasioned by some anx- 
iou.s concern for my wedfare and intt*n‘.sts Thus, at the same time, 
inethink*^, tlie love 1 conceived towards her for what she was, is 
heightened by my gratitude for what slie is. Tlie love of a wife is 
as much above tlie idle passion commonly called by that name, as 
tlie loud lauglitcr of buffoons is inferior to the elegant mirth of 
gentlemen. Oli! she is an inestimable jewel! In her examina- 
tion of her household affairs, she shows a certain h-arfulness to find 
a fault, wliich makes her .ser\ auts obey her like children; and the 
meaucht we have has an ingemious shame for an offence not always 
to be seen in children in other famili<‘s J speak freely to you, my 
ohl friend * ever since her sickness, tilings that gave me the quick* 
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Lover/^ whose love was rather insipid — the 
‘‘Header,” of whom the public saw no more after 

est joy before turn now to a certain anxiety. As the children play 
in the next room, I know the poor things by their steps, and am 
considering what they must do should they lose their mother in 
their tender years. The pleasure I used to take in telling my boy 
stories of battles, and asking my girl questions about the disposal 
of her baby, and the gossiping of it, is turned into inward reflection 
and melancholy.* 

He would have gone on in this tender way, when the good lady 
entered, and, with an inexpressilde sweetness in lier countenance, 
told us ‘ she had been searching lier closet for soinetliing very good 
to treat such an old friend as 1 was.' Her husband’s eyes s])arkled 
with jdeasure at the cheerfulness of her countenance ; and 1 saw all 
his fears vanish in an instant The lady observing something in 
our looks which showed we had been more 8(‘rious than ordinary, 
and seeing her husband receive her with great concern under a 
forced cheerfulness, immediately guessed at what we had been 
talking of ; and applying herself to nus jf/iid, with a smile, ‘ Mr. 
Rickerstaff, do not believe a word of what he tells you ; I shall still 
live to have you for my second, as 1 have often promised you, unless 
he takes more care of himself than he has done since his corning to 
town. You must know he tells me, that he finds London is a much 
more healthy place than the country *, for he sees several of his old 
acquaintances and .school-fellows are here — fjotnu/ fi/lnm mth fair^ 
fuH-hottomed periivigs. I could scarce ke(*p him this morning from 
going out open-hreasted* My friend, who is always extremely 
delighted witli her agreeable humor, made her sit down with us. 
She did it with that easiness which is pe<mliar to women of sense ; 
and to keep uj) the good humor she had brought in witli her, turned 
her raillery upon me. ‘ Mr. fiickerstaff, yon reinernher you fol- 
lowed me one night from the playhouse : suppose you should carry 
me thither to-morrow night, and lead me in the front box.' This 
put us into a long field of discourse about the beauties who were 
the mothers to the present, and shined in the boxes twenty years 
ago. I told her, ‘ I was glad she had tran.sferred so many of her 
charms, and T did not question but her eldest daughter was within 
half a year of being a toast.' 

“We were pleasing ourselves with this fantastical pref^irment 
ol tfie young lady, when on a sudden, we were alarmed with the 
noise of a drum, and immediately entered my little godson to give 
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his second appearance — the “Theatre,” under the 
pseudonym of Sir John Edgar, which Steele wrote 
while Grovernor of the Royal Company of Comedians, 
to which post, and to that of Surveyor of the Royal 
Stables at Hampton Court, and to the Commission of 
the Peace for Middlesex, and to the honor of knight- 

me a point of war Ilis mother, })etween laughing and chiding, 
would have him put out of tlie room ; but I would not part with 
him so. I found, upon conversation with him, though he was a 
little noisy in Jiis mirth, that the child had excellent parts, and 
was a great master of all the learning on the other side of eight 
years old. 1 perceived Iiiin a very great historian in ‘ ^so})’s 
Fables ; * bat he frankly declared to me his mind, ‘ that he did not 
delight in that learning, Ixicanse he did not believe they were true ; ’ 
for which r<‘as<»ii I found he had very much turned Ins studies, for 
about a twelvemonth past, into the lives of Don Bellianis of Drcece, 
Guy of Warwick, ‘ the Seven Champions,’ and other historians of 
that age. 1 e*ml<l not hut ohserie the satisfaction the fatluT took 
in the forwardness of his Sv 'i, and ’that these diversions might turn 
to some profit. I found the hoy had made remarks which miglit 
be of service to him during the course of his whole life. He 
would tell you the misinanageineut of John Hiekerthrift, find 
fault with the jiassionate temper in llevis of Southampton, and 
loved St George for heing the ehanipion of England ; and hy 
this means liad his thoughts insensibly inonlded into tlie, notions 
of discretion, virtue, and honor. I was extolling his accoinjdish- 
iiKMits, when his mother told me ‘that the little girl who le<l mo 
in this morning was, in her wav, a better scholar than he. lietty, 
said she, ‘deals chiefly in fairies and sprights ; and sometimes in 
a winter night will terrify the maids with her accounts, until they 
are afrai-^ to go up to hed " 

“I sat with them until it was very late, somotinies in merry, 
sometimes in serious discourse, with this j>articular pleasure, which 
gives tlie only true relish to all conversation, a sense that ever^ 
one of us liked each other. 1 went home, considering the different 
conditions of a married life and that of a bachelor ; and 1 must 
confess it struck me with a secret concern, to reflect, that whenever 
I go off 1 shall leave no traces behind me. In this jiensive mood 
I return to ray family ; that is to say, to my maid, my dog, my 
cat, who only can be the better or worse lor what happens to me.' 

The Taller, 
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hood, Steele had been preferred soon after the acces- 
sioii of George I. ; whose cause honest Dick had iiobl^^ 
fought, through disgrace, and danger, against the most 
formidable enemies, against traitors and bullies, against 
Bolingbroke and Swift in the last reign. With the ar- 
rival of the King, that splendid conspiracy broke up ; 
and a golden opportunity came to Dick Steele, whose 
hand, alas, was too careless to gripe it. 

Steele married twice ; and outlived his places, his 
schemes, his wife, his income, his health, and almost 
everything but his kind heart. That ceased to trouble 
him in 1729, when he died, worn out and almost for- 
gotten by his contemporaries, in Wales, where he had 
the remnant of a property. 

l^osterity has been kinder to this amiable creature ; 
all women especially are bound to be grateful to 
Stciele, as he was the first of our writers who really 
seemed to admire and respect them. Congreve the 
Great, who alludes to the low estimation in which 
women w(*re held in Elizabeth's time, as a reason 
why the women of Shakspeare make so small a 
figure in the poet^s dialogues, though he can himself 
pay splendid compliimuits to woimm, yet looks on 
them as mere instruments of gallantry, and destined, 
like the most consummate fortifications, to fall, after 
a certain time, before the arts and bravery of the be- 
sieger, mail. There is a letter of Swift’s, entitled 
Advice to a very Young Married Lady,’’ which 
shows the Dean’s opinion of the female society of 
his day, and that if he desjnsed man he utterly 
scorned women too. No lady of our time could be 
treated by any man, were he ever so much a wit or 
Dean, in such a tone of insolent patronage and vulgar 
protection. In this performance. Swift hardly takes 
pains to hide his opinion that a woman is a fool ; tells 
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her to read books, as if reading was a novel accom- 
plishment ; and informs her that not one gentle- 
man’s daughter in a thousand has been brought to 
read or understand her own natural tongue.” Addi- 
son laughs at women equally; but, with the gentle- 
ness and politeness of his nature, smiles at them and 
watches them, as if they were harmless, half-witted, 
amusing, pretty creatures, only made to be men’s 
playthings. It was Steele who first began to pay a 
manly homage to their goodness and understanding, 
as well as to their tenderness and beauty.^ In his 
comedies, the heroes do not rant and rave about the 
divine benuti(*s of Gloriana or Statira, as the char- 
acters were made to do in the chivalry romances and 
the high-flown dramas just going out of vogue ; but 
Steele admires women’s vi?;tue, ac.knowledges tlieir 
sense, and adores tlieir purity and beauty, with an 
ardor and strength which should win the good-will 
of aii women to tlieir hearty and respectful cham])ion. 
It is this ardor, this respect, this manliness, which 
makes his comedi(*s so pleasant and their heroes such 
fine gentlemen. He paid the finest com})liment to a 
woman that perliajis tiviu* was ofl’ered. Of one wo- 
man, whom Coiignwe had also admired and cele- 

^ “Ah to *]\e pursuits aftor affection and esteem, tlie fair sex 
are hapjiy in tliis particular, that w itli^bein the one is much more 
nearly roluuod to the oilier than in men. The love of a woman is 
inseparalile from sonic esteem of her; and as she is naturally the 
object of affection, the woman who has your esteem has also some 
degree of your love. A man that ilotes on a w^omau for her beauty, 
will whisper his friend, ‘That creature has a great deal of wit 
when you are w^ell acquainted with her." And if you examine 
the bottom of your esteem for a w'oman, you will find you have a 
greater opinion of her beauty than anybody else. As to us men, I 
design to pass most of my time with the facetious Harry Bicker- 
staff; but William BickerstafC, the most prudent man of our 
family, shall be my executor.*" — Taller, No. 206 
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brated, Steele says, that “to have loved her was a 
liberal education.’’ “How often,” he says, dedicat- 
ing a volume to his wife, “ how often has your ten- 
derness removed x^ain from my sick head, how often 
anguish from my afflicted heart ! If there are such 
beings as guardian angels, they are thus employed. 
I cannot believe one of th(*m to be more good in 
inclination, or more charming in form than my wife.” 
llis breast seems to warm and Ids eyes to kindle 
when he meets witli a good and beautiful woman, 
and it is with his heart as well as with his hat that 
he salutes her. About children, and all that relates 
to home, he is not less tendtu*, and more than once 
sx)eaks in apology of what he calls liis softness. He 
would have been nothing witliout that delightful 
weakness. It is that whicli gives Ins works their 
worth and his style its cliarni. It, like his life, is 
full of faults and careless blunders ; and redeemed, 
like that, by his sweet and compassionate nature. 

We x^ossess of poor Steele’s wild and checkered 
life some of the most curious memoranda that ever 
were left of a man’s biography.^ Most men’s letters, 

1 'I’he Correspondence of Steele passed after his death into the 
possession of his daughter Klizai)eth, hy his second wife, Miss 
Scurlock, of Cnrnnirtheiishire. She married the lion. .John, after- 
wards tliird Ivord Trevor. i.t her death, part of the letters passed 
to Mr. Thomas, a grandson of a natural daughter of Steele's; and 
part to Lady Trevor's next of kin, Mr Scurlock. They were pub- 
lished by the learned Nichols — from whose later edition of them, 
in 1 809, our specimens are (juoted. 

Here ue have him, in his courtship — which was not a very 
long one ; — 

“TO MRS. SCURLOCK. 

‘‘ Aug. 30, 1707. 

“ Madam, — I beg pardon that my paper is not finer, but I am 
forced to write from a coffee-house, where I am attending about 
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from Cicero down to Walrjole, or down to the great 
men of our own time, if you will, are doctored corn- 

business. There is a dirty crowd of busy faces all around me, 
talking of money ; while all my ambition, all my wealth, is love ! 
Love which animates my heart, sweetens my humor, enlarges my 
soul, and affects every action of my life. It is to my lovely 
channel I owe, that many noble ideac. are continually affixed to 
my words and actions ; it is the natural effect of that generous 
passion to create in the admirer some similitude of the object ad- 
mired Thus, my dear, am I every day to improve from so sweet a 
companion Look up, iny fair one, ^ . that Heaven which made 
thee such ; and join with me to implore its influence on our tender 
innocent hours, aud beseech the Autlior of love to bless the rites 
Ho has ordained — and mingle with our ha]>piness a just sense of 
our transient condition, and a resignation to His will, which only 
can regulate our minds to a steady endeavor to please Him and 
each other. 

** I am forever your faithful servant, 

. “ Kicn. Steele.” 

Sonjp few hours afterw^ards, apparently. Mistress Scurlock re- 
ceived the next one — obviously written later in the day : — 

“Saturday night (Aug. 30, 1707).,^ 

“Dear, Lovely Mrs. Scurlock, — 1 hare been in very good 
company, where your health, under the character of the woman I 
loved best, has been often drunk ; so that I may say that I am dead 
drunk for your sake ; which is more than / die for you, 

“ Kicn. Steele.” 

“TO MRS. SCURLOCK. 

“ Sept. 1, 1707. 

“Madam, — It is the hardest tlitiig in the world to be in love, 
and yet attend business. As for me, all who speak to me find me 
out, aud I must lock myself up, or other people will do it for me. 

“ A gentleman asked me tlii.s morning, ‘ What new's from Lis- 
bon ? * and I answered, ‘ She is e.xiiuisitcly handsome.' Another 
desired to know ‘ when 1 had last been at Hampton Court ’ 1 
replied, ‘It will he on Tuesday come se’iinight.’ IVythee allow 
me at least to kiss your hand before that day, that my mind may 
be in some composure. O Love ! 

‘ A thousand torments dwell about thee. 

Yet who could live, to live without thee ** ' 
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positions, and written with an eye suspicious towards 
posterity. That dedication of Steele’s to his wife is 

“ Methinks I could write a volume to yon ; but all the lanjjuage 
on earth would fail in saying how much, and with what disinter- 
ested passion, 

“ I am ever yours, 

“ Rich. Steele.” 

Two days after this, he is found expounding his circumstances 
and prospects to the young lady’s mamma. lie dates from “ Lord 
Sunderland’s office, Wliitehall,” and states his clear income at 
.£1,02.') per annum. “I promise myself,” sa\s he, ‘‘the pleasure 
of an industrious and virtuous life, in studying to do things agree- 
able to you.” 

Tliey were married, according to the most probable conjec- 
tures, about the 7tU Sept. There are traces of a tiff about the 
middle of the next month ; she being prudish and fidgety, as he 
was impassioned and reckless. General progress, however, may 
1)0 seen from the folhnving notes, 'i’he ‘Miouse in Hury Street, 
St. flaraes’s,” was now taken. 

“TO MRS. STKELE. 

“ Oct. 16, 1707. 

“ Dearest Being on Earth, — Pardon me if you do not see 
me till eleven o’ch)ck, having met a sclioobfellow from India, by 
wliom I am to be informed on things this night which expressly 
concern your obedient husband, 

“ Uioii. Steele.” 


“TO MRS. STEELE. 

‘^Kighr o’clock. F(»irNr.\iN Tavern, 
Oct. 22, 1707. 

“‘Mt Dear, — 1 bog of you not tp be nnea.sy ; for I have done 
a great deal jf business to day very successfully, and w'ait an hour 
or two about my ‘ Gazette.’ ” 


“ Dec 22, 1707. 

** Mr DEAR, DEAR WiFE, — I Write to let voii know I do not 
come home to dinm-r, being obliged tt> ntlimd .some business 
abroad, of wliicli 1 shall gl\e you an account (when I see you in 
the evening), as becomes your dutiful and obedient liusbaud.” 
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an artificial performance, possibly; at least, it is 
written with that degiee of artifice which an orator 

“Devil Tavern, Temple Bar, 
Jan. 3, 1707-8 

** Dear Prue, — 1 have partly succeeded in my business to-day. 
and inclose two guineas as earnest of more. Dear Prue, I cannot 
come home to dinner. 1 languish for your welfare, and will never 
be a moment careless more. Your faitlifnl liiisband,'’ etc. 

‘Man. 14, 1707-8. 

“Dear Wife, — Mr. Edgecombe, Ycd Ask, and Mr. Jaimley 
have desired me to sit an hour with them at tlic ‘ George.* in Pall 
Mall, for which 1 d(‘siro your patience till twelve o’clock, and that 
you will go to bSd,” etc. 

“ Gray’s Inn, Feb. 3, 1708 

“ Dear 1*rue, — If the man who has my shoemaker’s bill calls, 
let him be answered that i sliall call on him as 1 come home. I 
Slav here in ordew to get donsem to discount a hill for me, and 
shall dine with him for G ,it cuu“ Me is ex])('cte(I at home every 
minute. 

“ Your most humble, obedient servant,** etc. 

“ Tennls-court, (%>ffek-h(>usk, May 5, 1708. 

“Dear Wife, — I hope I have done this day wliat will he 
pleasing to you ; in the mean time shall lie this niglit at a baker’s, 
one Leg, over against tlic‘I)c\il 'ra\crn,’ at Gharing Gross. I 
shall he able to confront the foids wlio wi.sli me UM(‘a.sy, and .shall 
nave the satisfaction to see tiiee cheerful and at eases. 

“If the printer’s boy he at home, s(‘nd Iniii hither ; and let Mrs. 
Todd send by the hoy my nighi gown, slipping, and clean linen* 
You shall hear from me earl> in tlie^morning,” etc 

Dozens of similar letters follow, with occasional giiinoas, little 
parcels of tea, or walnuts, etc. In 17(M) the “ ’Litler ’’ made itsap 
pearanco. The following curious note dates April 7 , 1710 . — 

“ I inclose to you [‘ Dear Prue *] a receipt for the saucepan and 
spoon, and a note of .£2.3 of Lewi.s’s, which will make up the £.50. 
I promised for your ensuing occa.sion. 

“ I know no hap])ine.ss in this life in any degree comparable to 
the pleasure 1 have in your pcr.son and society, I mily l)(*g of you 
to add to your other charms a fearfulness to see a man tliat loves 
you in pain and uneasiness, to make me as hapjiy as it is possihla 
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uses in arranging a statement for the House, or a poet 
employs in preparing a sentiment in verse or for the 
stage. But there are some 400 letters of Dick Steele’s 
to his wife, which that thrifty woman preserved accu- 
rately, and which could have been written but for her 
iind her alone. They contain details of the business, 
pleasures, quarrels, reconciliations of the pair; they 
have all the genuineness of conversations ; they are 
as artless {is a child’s pnittle, and as confidential iis a 
curtain-lecture. Some are written from the printing- 
()lfi(;e, where he is waiting for the proof-sheets of his 

Gazette,” or his ^‘T{itler;” sojne are. written from 
'the tavei-n, whence he promises to come to his wife 

within a pint of wine,” and where he has given a 
rendezvous to a friend, or Ji money-lender : some are 
composed in a high state of vinous excitement, when 
his head is flustercMl with burgundy, and his heart 
abounds with amorous warmth for his darling Prue : 
some are under the influence of the dismal headache 
{ind repentance next morning : some, alas^ are from 
the lock-up house, wh(»re the lawyers have impounded 
him, and where he is waiting for bail. You trace 
many years of the ])Oor fellow’s carec'r in these letters. 
In September, 1707, from which dtiy she began to 
save the letters, he married the beautiful Mistress 
Scurlock. You have liis passionate protestations to 
the lady ; his respc'ctful proposals to her mamma ; his 
private prayer to Heaven when the union so ardently 
desired was conijdeted ; his fond ])rofessions of con- 
trition and ])r()mises of amendimmt, when, immediately 

to be ill this life. Rising a little in a morning, and being disposed 
to a oheerf Illness . . . would not be amiss.” 

In another, he is found excusing his coming home, being ** in- 
vited to supper to Mr. Boyle’s.” ” Dear Prue,” ho says on this 
occasion, “ do not send softer me, for I shall be ridiculous.” 
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after his marriage there began to be just cause for the 
one and need for the other. 

Captain Steele took a house for his lady upon their 
marriage, the third door from Germain Street, left 
hand of Bury Street,” and the next year he presented 
his wife with a country-house at Hampton. It ap- 
pears she had a chari{)t and pair, and sometimes four 
horses : he himself enjoyed a little horse for his own 
riding. He paid, or promised to pay, his barber fifty 
pounds a year, and always weni, abroad in a laced coat 
and a large black bmjkled periwig, that must have 
cost somebody fifty guineas. He was rather a well-to- 
do gentleman. Captain Ste(‘.le, with the proc(‘eds of 
his ev^tates in Barbadoes (left to him by his first wife), 
his income as a writer of the Gazette,” and his office 
of gentleman waiter to his Eoyal Highness Prince 
Georgo. His second wife brought him a fortune too. 
But it is melancholy to relate, that with these houses 
and chariots and horst^s and income, the Captain was 
constantly in want of money, for which his beloved 
bride was asking as constantly. In the course of a 
few pages we begin to find the shoemaker calling for 
money, and some directions from the Captain, who has 
not tinrty pounds to si)aro. He sends his wife, the 
beautifullest objc'ct in the Avorld,” as he calls her, and 
evidentl}^ in re})ly to a])])lic;itions of her own, which 
have gone the way of all waste paper, and lighted 
Dick^s ])ipes, which were smoked a hundred and forty 
years ago — he sends liis wife now a guinea, then a 
half-guinea, then a couple of guineas, then half a 
pound of tea ; and again no money and no tea at all, 
but a promise that his darling Prue shall have some 
in a day or two : or a request, perhai)s, that she will 
send over his night-gown and shaving-plate to the 
temporary lodging where the nomadic Captain is 
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lying, bidden from the bailiffs. Oh ! that a Christian 
herb and late Captain in Lucases should be afraid of a 
dirty sheriff's officer! That the pink and pride of 
chivalry should turn pale before a writ ! It stands to 
record in poor Dick’s own handwriting — the queer 
collection is preserved at the British Museum to this 
j)resent day — that the rent of the nui)tial house in 
Jermyn Street, sacred to unutterable tenderness and 
Prue, and three doors from Bury Street, was not paid 
until after the landlord had put in an execution on 
Captain Steele’s furniture. Addison sold the house 
and furniture at Hampton, and, after deducting the 
sum in which his incorrigible friend was indebted to 
him, handed over the residue of the proceeds of the 
sale to poor Dick, who was n’t in the least angry at 
Addison’s summary proceeding, and I dare say was 
very glad of any sale or execution, the result of which 
was to give him a little ready money. Having a 
small house in Jermyn Street for which he could n’t 
pay, and a country-house at Hampton on which he had 
borrowed money, nothing must content Captain Dick 
but the taking, in 1712, a much finer, larger, and 
grander house, in Bloomsbury Square ; where his un- 
happy landlord got no better satisfaction than his 
friend in St. James’s, and where it is re(‘,ord(»d that 
Dick, giving a grand entertainimmt, had a half-dozen 
queer-looking fellows in livery to wait upon his noble 
guests, and confessed that his servants w(^re bailiffs to 
a man. I fared like*, a distressed prince,” the kindly 
prodigal writes, generously com])limenting Addison 
for his assistance in the ‘^Tatler” — ‘‘I fared like a 
distressed prince, who calls in a powerful neighbor to 
his aid. I was undone by my auxiliary ; when I had 
once called him in, I could not subsist without depend- 
ence on him.” Poor, needy Prince of Bloomsbury ! 
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think of him in his palace, with his allies from Chan- 
cery Lane ominously guarding him. 

All sorts of stories are told indicative of his reck- 
lessness and his good humor. One narrated by Dr. 
Hoadly is exceedingly characteristic; it shows the 
life of the time ; and our poor friend very weak, but 
very kind both in and out of his cups. 

My father,’’ says Dr. J ohn Hoadly, the Bishop’s 
son, ^‘wlien Bishop of Bangor, was, by invitation, 
present at one of the t^'hig i.ieetings, held at the 
‘ Trumpet,’ in Sliire Lane, when Sir Kichard, in his 
zeal, rather exposed himself, having the double duty 
of the day upon him, as well to celebrate the im- 
mortal Jiiemory of King William, it being the 4th 
November, as vO drink his friend Addison up to con- 
versation pitch, whose phlegmatic constitution was 
hardly wjiriiKid for r ^pict}- by that time. Steele was 
not fit for it. Two remarkabh'. circumstances hap- 
pened. John Sly, tlie hatter of facetious nu^mory, 
was in the house ; and John, pretty mellow, took it 
into his head to come into the company on his knees, 
with a tankard of ale in his hand to drink off to the 
iniinortal memory, and to r(*turn in the same manner. 
Steele, sitting next my father, whispered him — Do 
htitffh. It la humanity to lauyh. Sir Hi chard, in the 
evening, being too much in the same condition, was 
])ut into a chair, and sent* home. Nothing would 
serve him but Ixuiig ca-rricnl to the Bisho[) of Ban- 
gui’s, late as it was. However, the chairmen carried 
him home, and got him up stairs, when his great 
complaisance would wait on tlieni down stairs, which 
he did, and then was got quietly to bed.”^ 

^ Of liis fjiinoiH Hishop, Stcolc wrote, — 

“ Virtue with so luiieh ease ou Bangor sits, 

Ail fjiiilts he pardons, though he none commits.** 
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There is another amusing story which, I believe, 
that renowned collector, Mr. Joseph Miller or his 
successors, have incorporated into their work. Sir 
Eichard Steele, at a time when he was much occupied 
with theatrical affairs, built himself a pretty private 
theatre, and, before it was oiiened to his friends and 
guests, was anxious to try whether the hall was well 
adapted for hearing. Accordingly he placed himself 
in the most remote })art of the giillery, and begged 
the carpenter who had built the lioiise to speak up 
from the stage. The man at first said that he was 
unaccustomed to public sp(iaking, and did not know 
what to say to his honor; hut the good-naturcHl knight 
called out to him to say whatever was u])j)ermost ; 
and, after a moment, the (*.arpenter began, in a vouie 
perfectly audible; '"‘Sir Richard Steele!” he said, 
“for three months ])ast me tpid my men has been 
a working in this theatr(‘, and we ’ve never seen the 
color of your honor’s moiu'y , we will be very much 
obliged if you’ll pay it din'ctly, Tor until you do we 
won’t drive in another nail.” Sir Richard said that 
liis friend’s elocution was perfect, but that he did n’t 
like his subject iniudi. 

The great charm of Steele’s writing is its natural- 
ness. He wrotf‘- so qui(*hly and carelessly, that he was 
forced to make tlie r(\ader his confidant, and had not 
the time to deceive him. H(i lind a small share of 
book-learning, but a vast acquaintance with the world. 
He had known imm and taverns. He had lived with 
gownsmen, with tr()0])ers, with g(‘ntl(mien ushers of the 
court, with nvai and women of fashion ; with authors 
and wits, with tln^ inmates of the sjionging-houses, 
and with the fr(H]U(*nttu*s of all th(‘ clubs and coffee- 
houses in the town. He was liked in all company 
because lui liked it ; and you like to see his enjoyment 
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as you Dke to soe the glee of a boxful of children at 
the*, pantomime. He was not of those lonely ones of 
the earth whose greatness obliged them to be soli- 
tary; on the contrary, he admired, I think, more 
than any man T'dio ever wrote ; and full of hearty 
applause and sympathy, wins upon you by calling 
you to share his delight and good humor. Plis laugh 
rings through *the whole house. He must have been 
invaluable at a tragedy, and have cried as much as 
the most tender young lady in the boxes. He has a 
relish for beauty and goodness wherever he meets it. 
He admired Shakspeare affectionately, and more than 
any man of his time ; and, according to his generous 
expansi\r nature, called ii})on all his company to like 
what he liked himself. Pie did not damn with faint 
praise : he was in the world and of it; and his enjoy- 
iinmt of life pn^sents stii*a.ng(*.st (contrast to Swift’s 
savage indignation and Addison’s lonely serenity.^ 

1 Here we have s<'me of his later letters : — 

“TO LADY STEELE. 

“ Hampton CouKT, March 16, 1716-17. 

“DearPritk — If you have written any tiling- to me which I 
Bhould have received last night, I beg your jiardou that 1 cannot 
answer tiM the next jiost. . . . Your son at the jircihciit writing is 
mighty well emplov(!d in tumbling on the floor of the room and 
sweeping the sand with a feather. He grows a most delightful 
child, anrl \(*ry full of ])lay and spHii He is also a very great 
scholar • lie can read his primer ; and 1 have brought down my 
Virgil. He makes most shrewd remarks about the pictures. We 
'are very intimate friends and pla\ follows He begins to be very 
ragged ; and I liope I shall be jiardoned if I equip him with new 
clothes and frocks, or what Mrs. Evans and I shall think for his 
service.*' 

“TO LADY STEELE. 

[Undated.] 

‘‘You tell me you want a little flattery from me. I assure you 
I know no one who deserv'es so much commendation as yourself, 
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Permit me to read to you a passage from each writer, 
curiously indicative of his peculiar humor : the sul> 
ject is the same, and the mood the very gravest. We 
have said that upon all the actions of man, the most 
trifling and the most solemn, the humorist takes upon 
himself to comment. All readers of our old masters 

and to whom saying the best things would be so little like flattery. 
'I'he tiling speaks for itself, considering you as a very handsome 
woiuan that loves retirement — one who does not want wit, and 
yet is extremely sincere ; and so I could go through all the vi(*es 
whicli attend the good qualities of other people, of which you are 
cxmnpt Hut, indeed, though you have every perfection, you have 
an extravagant fault, which almost frustrates the good in you to 
iiK! ; and that is, that you do not love to dress, to appear, to shine 
out, even at my request, and to make me proud of you, or rather 
to indulge the pride I have that you are mine. . . . 

“ Your most affectionate, obsequious husband, 

“ Richard Steels. 

quarter of Molly’s schooling is paid. The children are 
perfectly well.” 

“TO ULDY STEELE. 

“March 26, 1717. 

“Mv DEAREST Prue, — I liave received yours, wherein you 
give me the sensible attiictiou of telling me enow of the continual 
pain in your head. . . . When I lay in your jdace, and on your 
pillow, I assure you I fell into tears last night, to think that my 
charming little insolent might be then awake and in pain ; and 
took it to be a sin to g(> to sle(q>. 

“ For this tender ])assioii towards you, I must be contented 
that your Praeship will condescend to call yourself my welb 
wisher. . . 

At the tiin(^ when the above later letters were written. Lady 
Steele was in Wales, looking after lier ostat(i there. Steele, about 
this time, was nincli occiij)i(Ml with a project for conveying fish 
alive, by which, as he constantly assur(*s his wife, he firmly be- 
lieved he should make his fortune. It did not succeed, however. 

I^ady Steele died in December of the succeeding year. She lies 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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know the terrible lines of Swift, in which he hints at 
his ])hilosophy and describes the end of mankind:^ 

“ Ainazed, confused, its fate unknown, 

The world stood trembling at Jove^s throne ; 

While each pale sinner hung his head, 

Jove, nodding, shook the heavens and said : 

‘Offending race of human kind, 

By nature, reason, learning, blind ; 

You who through frailty stepped aside, 

And you who never err'd tb ough pride; 

You who in different sects were shamm'd. 

And come to see each other damn'd; 

(So some folk told you, but they knew 
No more of J(')ve's designs than you ;) 

The world’s mad business now is o'er, 

And I resent your freaks no more ; 

I to such blockheads set niy wit, 

1 damn such fools — go, go, you 're bit ! ' '' 

Addison, speaking on the very same theme, but 
witli how different a voice, says, in his famous paper 
on Westminster Abbey {Spectator^ No. 26 ): — “ For my 
own part, though I am always serious, I do not know 
wliat it is to be melancholy, and can therefore take 
a view of nature in her deep and solemn scenes with 
tlie same pleasure as in her most gay and delightful 
ones. Wluui I look upon the tombs of the great, 
every euiotjon of envy dies Within me ; when I road 
the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire 
goes out ; when J in(»(*t with the grief ^f parents on 
a tombstone, my h(*art melts with compassion ; when I 
see the tomb of the ])arents themselves, I consider the 
vanity of gideving for those we must quickly follow." 
(I have owned that I do not think Addison's heart 

^ Lord Chesterfield sends these verses to Voltaire iii a charac 
teristic letter. 
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Melted very much, or thaft he indulged very inordi- 
nately in the ^‘vanity of grieving.”) ^^When,” he 
goes on, “when I see kings lying by those who de- 
posed them : when I consider rival wits placed side by 
side, or the holy men that divided the world with 
their contests and disputes, — I reflect with sorrow 
and astonishment on the little competitions, factions, 
and debates of mankind. And, when I read the 
several dates on the tombs of some that died yester- 
day and some 600 years ago, I consider that Great 
Day when we shall all of us be contemporaries, and 
make our appearance together.” 

Our third humorist comes to speak upon the same 
subjecjt. You will liave observed in the previous 
extracts the characteristic humor of each writer — the 
subject and the contrast — the fact of Death, and the 
play of individual thought, by which each comments 
on it, and now h(?ar ’the third writer — death, sorrow, 
and the grave being for the moment also his theme. 
“ The first sense of sorrow I ever knew,” Steele says 
in the “ Tatler,” “ was upon the death of my father, 
at which time 1 was not quite five years of age : but 
was rather amazed at what all the house meant, than 
possessed of a real understanding why nobody would 
play with us. I remember 1 went into the room 
where his body lay, and my mother sat weeping alone 
by it. I liad my battledoor in my hand, and fell a 
beating the coffin, and calling papa ; for, I know not 
how, I had some idea that he was locked up there. 
My mother caught me in her ai’ins, and transported 
beyond all patience of the silent grief she was before 
in, she almost smothered me in her embraces, and 
told me in a flood of tears, ‘ Papa could not hear me, 
and would play with me no more ; for they were 
going to put him under ground, whence he would 
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never come to us again/ • She was a very b^aatiful 
woman, of a noble spirit, and there was a dignity in 
her grief amidst all the wildness of he/ transport, 
which methought struck me with an instinct of 
sorrow that, before I was sensible what it was to 
grieve, seized my very soul, and has made pity the 
weakness of my heart ever since/’ 

Can there be three more characteiistic moods of 
minds and men ? Fools, do you know anything of 
this mystery ? ” says Swift, stnv.pLig on a grave, and 
carrying his scorn for mankind actually beyond it. 

Miserable, purblind wretches^ how dare you to pre- 
tend to comi)rehend the InsCi'utable, and how can 
your (^ijo eyes pierce the unfathomable depths of 
yonder boundless heaven ? ” Addison, in a much 
kinder language and gentler voice, utters much the 
same sentiment: and speaks of the rivalry of wits, 
and the contests of holy men, with the same sceptic 
placidity. Look what a little vain dust we are,” 
he says smiling over the tombstones ; and catching, 
as is his wont, quite a divine effulgence as he looks 
heavenward, he speaks, in words of inspiration 
almost, of ^^tlie Great Day, when we shall all of 
us be contemporaries, and make our appearance 
togf'ther.” 

The third, whose theme is death, too, and who will 
speak his word of moral as Ke,aveii teaches him, leads 
you up to his father’s coffin, and shows you his beauti- 
ful mother weeping, and himself an unconscious little 
boy wondering at her side. His own natural tears 
flow as he takes your hand and confidingly asks your 
sympathy. See how good and innocent and beauti- 
ful women are,” he says ; “ how tender little children j 
Let us love these and one another, brother — God 
knows we have need of love and pardon.” So it ig 
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each man looks with his ^wn eyes, speaks with hia 
own voice, and prays his own prayer. 

When Steele asks your sympathy for the actors in 
that charming scene of Love, and Grief and Death, 
who can refuse it ? One yields to it as to the frank 
advance of a child, or to the appeal of a woman. A 
man m seldom more manly than when he is what you 
call unmanned — the source of his emotion is cham- 
pionship, pity, and courage ; the instinctive desire to 
cherish those who are innocent and unhappy, and de- 
fend those who are tender and weak. If Steele is not 
our friend he is nothing. He is by no means the most 
brilliant of wits nor the deepest of thinkers : but 
he is our friend ; wo love him, as children love their 
love with an A, because he is amiable. Who likes a 
man best because*, he is the cleverest or the wisest of 
mankind ; or a woman because she is the most vir- 
tuous, or talks Fnuich, or plays tlie piano better than 
the n^st of her s(*x ? I own to liking Dick Steele the 
man, and Dick Ste(*h* the autlior, much better than 
much better men and much bettt*r authors. 

The misfortune regarding Ste(*lc is, that most part 
of the company here ])res(*nt must take his amiability 
upon hearsay, and certainly can’t inake his intimate 
acquaintance. Not that Steele Avas worse than his 
time, on the contrary, a far bett(*r, truer, and higher- 
h(*arted man than most Vho lived in it. But things 
Aver(*. done in that so(dety, and names were named, 
whi(di Avould make you shudder now. What would be 
the sensation of a jxdite youth of the present day, if 
at a ball he saw the young object of his affections tak- 
ing a box out of her jKKjket and a pinch of smilT ; or if 
at dinner, bv the (diarmer’s side, she deliberately put 
her knife into her mouth ? If she cut her mothers 
throat with it, mamma would scarcely be more shocked. 
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I allude to these peculiarities of bygone times as an 
excuse for my favorite, Steele, who was not worse, 
and often much more delicate than his neighbors. 

There exists a curious document descriptive of the 
manners of the last age, which describes most minutely 
the amusements and occupations of persons of fashion 
in London at the time of which we are speaking ; tlu‘ 
time o[* Swift, and Addison, and Steele. 

When Lord Sparkish, Tom Neverout, and Colonel 
Alwit, the immortal personages^f Swift’s polite con- 
versation, came to breakfast with my Lady Smart, at 
eleven o’clock in the morning, my Lord Smart was 
absent at the levee. His lordship was at home to 
dinner at three o’clock to receive his guests ; and we 
may sit down to this meal, like the Barmecide’s, and 
see the fops of the last century before us. Seven of 
them sat down at dinner, muI were joined by a coun- 
try baronet who told them they kept court hours. 
These persons of fashion began their dinner with a 
sirloin of beef, fish, a shoulder of veal, and a tongue. 
My Ijady Smart carved the sirloin, my Lady An- 
swerall helped tlu^ fish, and the gallant Colonel cut 
the shoulder of veal. All made a considerable inroad 
on the sirloin and the shoulder of veal with the excep- 
tion of Sir John, who had no ap])etite, having already 
j)artaken of a b(H?rst(;ak and two mugs of ale, besides 
a tankard .of Marcli beer as sdbii as he got out of bed. 
They drank claret, which the master of the house said 
should always be drunk after fish j and my Lord 
Smart particularly recommended some excellent 
cider to my Lord Sparkish, which occasioned some 
brilliant remarks from that nobhunan. When the 
host called for wim^, h(‘ nodded to one or otlnu* of 
his guests, and said, Tom Neverout, my service to 
you.” 
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After the first course caAe almond-pudding, fritters^ 
wrhich th^^Colonel took with his hands out of the dish, 
in order to help the brilliant Miss Notable j chickens, 
black puddings, and soup ; and Lady Smart, the ele- 
gant mistress of the mansion, finding a skewer in a 
dish, placed it in her plate with directions that it 
should be carried down to the cook and dressed for 
the cook’s own dinner. Wine and small beer were 
drunk during tliis second course ; and when the 
Colonel called for beer, he called the butler Friend, 
and asked whether the beer was good. Various jocu- 
lar remarks passed from the gentlefolks to the ser- 
vants; at breakfast several persons had a word and a 
joke for Mrs. Betty, my lady’s maid, who warmed the 
cream and had charge of the canister (the tea cost 
thirty shillings a pound in those days). When my 
Lady Spark i si i scmt her footman out to my Lady 
Match to come at six o’clock and 2)lay at quadrille, 
her ladyship warned the man to follow his nose, and 
if he fell by the way not to stay to get up again. And 
when the g(‘ntleman asked the hall porter if his lady 
was at home*, that functionary replied, with manly 
waggishuess, She was at home just now, but she ’s 
not gone out yet.” 

After the puddings, sweet and black, the fritters 
and soup, c.ame the third course, of which the chief 
dish was a hot venisorr ])asty, which was put before 
Lord Smart, and carved by that nobleman. Besides 
the pasty, there was a hare, a rabbit, some pigeons, 
partridges, a goose, and a ham. Beer and wine were 
freely imbibed during this course, the gentlemen 
always ])ledging somebody with (wery glass which 
they drank ; and by this time the cohv(*rsation be- 
tween Tom Neverout and Miss Notable had grown so 
brisk and lively, that the Derbyshire baronet began 
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to think the young gentlewoman was Tom’s sweet* 
heart ; on which Miss remarked, that she loved Tom 
like pie.” After the goose, some of the gentlemen 
took a dram of brandy, “ which was very good for the 
wholesomes,” Sir John said ; and now having had a 
tolerably substantial dinner, honest Lord Smart bade 
the butler bring up the great tankard full of October 
to Sii John. The great tankard was passed from 
hand to hand and mouth to mouth, but when pressed 
by the noble host upon the galla.it Tom Neverout, he 
said, ‘^No, faith, my lord; I like your wine, and won’t 
put a churl upon a gentleman. Your honor’s claret is 
good enough for me.” And so, the dinner over, the 
host seitl, “ Hang saving, bring us up a ha’porth of 
cheese.” 

The cloth was now taken away, and a bottle of bur- 
gundy was set down, '»f w’hich'the ladies were invited 
to j)artake before they went to their tea. When they 
withdrew, the gentlemen promised to join them in an 
houi : fr(‘sli bottles were brought ; tlm dead men,” 
meaning the em])ty bottles, removed ; and D’ you 
hear, John ? bring clean glasses,” my Lord Smart said. 
On which the gallant Colonel Alwit said, “ 1 ’ll keej) 
my glass ; for wine is the best liquor to wash glasses 
in.” 

After an hour the gentlemen joined the ladies, and 
then tl'^^y all sat and ])laye?l quadrille until three 
o’clock in the morning, when the ediairs and the flam- 
beaux came, and this noble company went to bed. 

Such were manners six or seven score years ago. I 
draw no inference from this queer jiicture — let all 
moralists here present deduce their own. Fancy the 
moral condition of that society in which a lady of 
fashion joked with a footman, and carved a sirloin, and 
provided besides a great shoulder of Vieal, a goose, hare^ 
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rabbit, chickens, partridges, black puddings, 9.i:id a ham 
for a dinner for eight Christians. What — what could 
have been the condition of that polite world in which 
people openly ate goose after almond-pudding, and 
took their soup in the middle of dinner ? Fancy a 
Colonel in the Guards putting his hand into a dish of 
heignets (Vabrieot, and helping his neighbor, a young 
lady du monde ! Fancy a noble lord calling out to the 
servants, before the ladies at his table, Hang expense, 
bring us a ha’porth of cheese ! Such were the ladies 
of St. James’s — such w(U‘e the frequenters of “ White’s 
Chocolate House,” when Swift used to visit it, and 
Steele d(‘.scrib(‘(l it as the centre of pleasure, gallan- 
try, and ent(irtainment, a hundred and forty years 
ago ! 

Dennis, who ran amuck at the literary society of his 
day, falls foul of poor Steele, and thus depicts him : 

— ^^Sir John Edgar, of the county of in Ireland, 

is of a middle stature, broad shoulders, thick legs, a 
shape like the picture of soim‘body over a farmer’s 
chimney — a short chin, a short nose, a short forehead, 
a broad flat face, and a dusky counbmance. Yet with 
such a fa(‘e and such a shape, he disc.overed ;it sixty 
that he took himself for a beauty, and appeared to be 
more mortifled at being told that he was ugly, than 
he was by any reflection made upon his honor or 
understanding. ^ 

He is a gentleman born, witness himself, of very 
honorable family ; certaiidy of a very ancient one, for 
his ancestors flourished in Ti})j)erarv long before the 
English ever set foot in Ireland. He has tc^stimony 
of tills more autlumtic than the Herald’s Office, or any 
human testimony. Ftir God has marktid him more 
abundantly than he did Cain, and stampCvd his native 
country on his face, his understanding, his writings, 
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his acticms, his passions, and,' above all, his vanity. 
The Hibernian brogue is still upon all these, though 
long habit and length of days have worn it off his 
tongue.” ^ 

1 Steele replied to Dennis in an ** Answer to a Whimsical Pam- 
phlet, called the Character of Sir John lOdgar.” What Steele had 
to say against the cross-grained old Critic discovers a great deal of 
humor . — 

'riiou never didst let the sun into thy garret, fo^* fear he should 
bring a bailiff along witli him. . . . 

“Your years are about sixty-five, an ugly, vinegar face, that if 
you had any command you would .be obeyed out of fear, from your 
ill-nature pictured there ; not from any other motive. Your height 
is about some five feet five inches. You see J can give your exact 
measure as well as if I had taken your dimension with a good cud- 
gel, wiiich 1 promise you to do as soon as ever I have the good for- 
tune to meet you. . . . 

“Your doughty paunch stands before you like a firkin of butter, 
and your duck legs seem t' be cas‘1 for carrying burdens. 

“ Thy works are libels upon others, and satires upon thyself ; and 
while they bark at men of sense, call him knave and fool that wrote 
them. Thou hast a great antipathy to thy own sj»ecies; and hatest 
the sight of a fool but in thy glass.” 

8tcele ha<l been kind to Dennis, and once got arrested on ac- 
count of a pecuniary service which he did him. Wlnui John heard 
of the fact — “ SMeath ! ” cries John ; “ why did not lie keep out of 
the way as I did i ” 

The “ Answer” concludes by mentioning that Cibber had. offered 
Ten Pounds for the discovery of the authorship of Dennis’s pam- 
phlet; on which, says Steele, “ I am only sorry lie has offered so 
much, because the twentieth part wotlu have ovi*r-vahied his whole 
carcass But I know the fellow that he ke(*ps to givij answers to 
his creditors will betray him ; for he gave me his word to bring 
officers on the top of the house that should make a hole through 
the ceiling of his garret, and so bring him to the punishment he 
deserves. Some people think this expedient out of the way, and 
that he would make his escape u])t>n hearing the least noise. I say 
so too; hut it takes him up half an hour every night to fortify him 
seif with his old hair trunk, two or three joint-stools, and some 
other lumber, which he ties together with cords so fast that 
it takes him up the same time in the morning to release himself. ’ 
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Altlioiigh this portrait is the work of a man who 
was neither the friend of Steele nor of any other man 
alive, yet there is a dreadful resemblance to the 
original in the savage and exaggerated traits of the 
caricature, and everybody who knows him must recog- 
nize Dick Steele. Dick set about almost all the 
undertakings of his life with inadequate means, and, 
as he took and furnished a house with the most gener- 
ous intentions towards his friends, the most tender 
gallantry towards his wife, and with this only draw- 
back, that he had not wherewithal to pay the rent when 
quarter-day came, — so, in his life he proposed to him- 
' self the most magnilicent schemes of virtue, forbear- 
ance, public and private good, and the advancement 
of his own and the national religion ; but when he had 
to pay for these article's — so difficult to purchase and 
so costly to maintain — ])oor Dick\s money was not 
forthcoming : aiid when Virtue called with her little 
bill, Di(;k made a shiilHing (*xcuse that he could not 
see her that morning, .having a headache from being 
tipsy over-night ; or wdien stern Duty rapped at the 
door witli his account, Dick was absent and not ready 
to ])ay. He was shirking at tluj tavern ; or had some 
particjalar business (of somebo<ly^s else) at the ordi- 
nary : or he was in hiding, or worse than in hiding, in 
the lock-up house. What a situation for a man ! — 
for a philaiithrcpist — /or a lover of riglit and truth 
— for a^' magnificent designer and schemer ! Not to 
dare to look in the fac'.e the Keligion which he adored 
and which he had offended : to have to shirk down 
back lanes and alleys, so as to avoid the friend whom 
he loved and who had tnistCMi him ; to have the house 
which he had inteiuh^d for his wife, whom he loved 
passionately, and for her ladyship’s company which he 
wished to (mtertain splendidly, in the possession of a 
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bailiff’s man ; vdth a crowd of little creditors, — gro- 
cers, butchers, and small-coal men — lingering round 
the door with their bills and jeering at him. Alas ! 
for poor Dick Steele! For nobody else, of course. 
There is no man or woman in our time who makes 
fine projects and gives them up from idleness or want 
of means. When Duty calls upon us^ we no doubt ari^ 
alwaj^s at home and ready to pay that grim tax- 
gatherer. When we are stricken with remorse and 
promise reform, we keep our promise, and are never 
angry, or idle, or extravagant any more. There are 
no chambers in our hearts, destined for family friends 
and affections, and now occupied by some Sin’s emis- 
sary and bailiff in possession. There are no little sins, 
shabby peccadilloes, importunate remembrances, or dis- 
ap jiointed holders of our promises to reform, hover- 
ing at our steps, or k^iockin'g at our door ! Of course 
not. We are living in the nineteenth century; and 
poor Dick Steele stumbled and got up again, and got 
into jail and out again, and sinned and repented, and 
loved and suffered, and lived and died, scores of years 
ago. Peace be with him ! Let us think gently of one 
who was so gentle : let us speak kindly of one whose 
own breast exuberated with human kindness. 



PRIOR, GAY, AND POPE. 

Matthew Prior was one of those famous and 
lucky wits of the auspicious reign of Queen Anne, 
whose name it behooves us not to pass over. Mat was 
a world-philosopher of no small genius^ good-nature 
and acumen,^ He loved, he drank, he sang. He de- 

^ Gay calls him — “ Dear Prior . . . beloved by every muse.” — 
Mr. Pope*s Welcome from Greecp. 

Swift and Prior were very intimate, and he is frequently men- 
tioned in the “ Journal to Stella.” “ xMr Prior,” says Swift, “ walks 
to make himself fat, and I to keep myself down. . . . We often walk 
round the park together.” 

In Swift\s works there is a curious tract called “ Remarks on the 
Characters of tlie Court of Queen Anne ” [Scott^s edition, vol xii.j 
The ” Remarks ” are not by the Dean ; but at the end of each is an 
addition in italics from liis h<and, and th(‘se arc always characteristic. 
Thus, to the Duke of Marlborough, he adds, “ Detestably covetous^* 
etc. l*ri()r is thus noticed, — 

“ Matthew Prior, Ksep, Commissioner of Trade. 

” On the Queen’s accession to the throne, lie was continued in his 
office ;*is very well at court with the ministry, and is an entire 
creature of my Lord Jersey’s, whom he sujiports by his advice ; is 
one of the best poets in England, but very facetious in conversation. 
A thin, hollow-looked man, tif/ned of forty years old. This is neat 
the truth.’* 

**Yet counting as far as to fifty his years, 

His virtues and vices were as other men’s are. 

Higli lio])(‘s lie conceived and he srnotliercMl great fears, 

In a life party-colored — half ])leasure, half care. 

** Not to business a drudge, nor to faction a slave, 

He stro\e to make interest and free«loin agree; 

In piildie employments industrious and grave, 

And alone with his friends, Lord, liow merry was he ! 
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scribes himself, in one of his lyrics, in a little Dutch 
chaise on a Saturday night; on his left hand, his 
Horace, and a friend on his right,’’ going out of town 
from the Hague to pass that evening, and the ensuing 
Sunday, boozing at a Spielhaus with his companions, 
perhaps bobbing for perch in a Dutch canal, and not- 
ing down, in a strain and with a grace not unworthy 
of his Epicurean master, the charms of his idleness, his 
retreat, and his Batavian Chloe. A vintner’s son in 
Whitehall, and a distinguished pupil of Busby of the 
Bod, Prior attracted some notice by writing verses at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and, coining up to town, 
aided Montague ^ in an attack on the noble old English 
lion John Dry den ; in ridicule of whose work, “ The 
Hind and the I "anther,” he brought out that remarka- 
ble and famous burlesque, The Town and Country 
Mouse.” Are n’t you all acquainted with it ? Have 
you not all got it by heart ? What ! have you never 
heard of it ? See what fame is made of ! The won- 
derful part of the satire was, that, as a natural conse- 
quence of The Town and Country Mouse,” Matthew 
Prior was made Secretary of Embassy at the Hague ! 
I believe it is dancing, ratlnu* than singing, which dis- 
tinguishes the young English diplomatists of the*pres- 

“ Now in equipage stately, now humble on ft)ot, 

Doth fortunes he tried, but to^neither wouhi trust ; 

And whirled in tlie round as the wheel turned about, 

Ho found riches had wings, and knew man was but dust.” 

J^rior’s Poems. [For mij own monument. 1 

• 

^ “They joined to produce a parody, entitled ‘ The Town and 
Country Mouse,’ part of wliich Mr. Bayes is supposed to gratify 
his old friends, Smart and Johnson, by repeating to therh. I'ho 
piece is tliorefore founded upon the twice-told jest of the ‘ Re- 
hearsal.’ . . . There is nothing new or original in the idea. ... In 
this piece, Prior, though the younger man, seems to liave had by far 
the largCvSt share.” — Scott’s Drtjden, vol. i. p. 330. 
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ent day ; and have seen them in various parts perform 
that part of their duty very finely. In F^io^^s time it 
appears a different accomplishment led to preferment. 
Could you write a copy of Alcaics ? that was the 
question. Could you turn out a neat epigram or two ? 
Could you compose The Town and Country Mouse ” ? 
it is manifest that, by the possession of this faculty, 
the most difficult treaties, the laws of foreign nations, 
and the interests of our own, are easily understood. 
Prior rose in the diidomatic service, and said good 
things that proved his sense and his spirit. When the 
apartments at Versailles were shown to him, with the 
victories of Louis XIV., painted on the walls, and 
Prior was asked whether the palace of the King of 
England had any such decorations, ‘‘ The monuments 
of my master’s actions,” Mat said, of William whom 
he cordially revered, are to bo sc^on everywhere ex- 
cept in his own liouse.” ]>ravo. Mat ! Prior rose to 
be full ambassador at Paris, ^ where he somehow was 
cheated out of his ambassadorial plate ; and in an 
heroic poem, addressed by him to her late lamented 
Majesty, Queen Anne, Mat makes some magnificent 
allusions to these dishes and spoons, of wliich Fate 

1 “ He was to have been in the same commission with the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, hut that that nohlenian,” sa} s Johnson, “refused to 
be associat(‘(l with one so meanly born. Prior therefore continued 
to act witlmut a title till the Duke’s return next year to Kngland, 
and then he assumed the st>lc and dignity of ambassador.” 

He Jiad been thinking of slights of this s{)rt when he wrote his 
Epitaph : — • 

“ Nobles and heralds, by yonr leave, 

Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 

The son of Adam and of K\<‘; 

Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher '( ” 

But, in this case, the old prejudice got the better of the old 
joke. 
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had deprived him. All that he wants, he says, is her 
Majesty^s picture ; without that he can’t be happy. 

“ The 2, gracious Anne, thee present I adore : 

Thee, Qiiteii of Peace, if Time and Fate have power 
Higher to raise the glories of thy reign, 

In w'ords siibliiner and a nobler strain 
May future bards the mighty theme rehearse. 

Here, Stator Jove, and Phoebus, king of verse, 

The votive tablet I suspend.” 

With that word the poem stops abruptly. The votive 
tablet is suspended forever, like Mahomet’s coifin. 
News came tliat the Queen was dead. Stator Jove, 
and Phud)us, king of verse, were left there, hovering 
to this day, o\er the votive tablet. The picture was 
never got, an}^ more tliaii tlie spoons and dishes : the 
inspiration ceased, the were not wanted — the 

ambassador was n’t wanted. Poor Mat was recalled 
from his embassy, suffered disgrace along with his 
patrons, lived under a sort of cloud ever after, and 
disappeared in Essex. When deprived of all his pen- 
sions and emoluments, the hearty and generous Ox- 
ford pcmsiomnl him. They played for gallant stakes 
— the bold men of those days — and lived and gave 
splendidly. 

Johnson quotes from Spence a legend, tlmt Prior, 
after spending an (W(*ning* with Harley, St. John, 
Pope, and Swift, would go off and smoke a pii)e with a 
couple of friends of his, a soldier and his wife, in Long 
Acre. Tliose Avho have not read his late Excellency’s 
poems should be warmed that th(\y smack not a little 
of the conversiition of bis Long Aer(‘. friends. John- 
son speaks slightingly of his lyrics ; but with due defer- 
ence to the great Samuel, T’rior’s seem to me amongst 
the easiest, the richest, the most charmingly humorous 
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of English lyrical poems.^ Horace is always in his 
mind; and his song, and his philosophy, his good 
sense, his happy easy turns and melody, his loves and 
his Epicureanism bear a great resemblance to that 
most delightful and accomplished master. In reading 
his works, one is struck with their modern air, as well 
as by their happy similarity to the songs of the 
charming owner of the Sabine farm. In his verses 
addressed to Halifax, he says, writing of that endless 
theme to poets, the vanity of human wishes, — 

“ So whilst ill fevered dreams we sink, 

And waking, taste what we desire. 

The real draught but feeds the fire, 

The dream is better than the drink. 

t 

^ His epigrams have the genuine sparkle. 

“ The Remedy worse than the Disease. 

“ 1 sent for Radcliff ; was so ill, 

That other doctors gave me over : 

He felt my pulse, prescribed his pill, 

And I was likely to recover. 

“ But when the wit began to wheeze, 

And wine had warmed the politician, 

Cunsd yesterday of my disease, 

I died last night of my pliysiciau.” 

“Yes, every poet is a fool ; 

By demonstration Ned can show it; 

Happy could N^id’s inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet.” 

*‘On his death-bed poor Luhin lies. 

His spouse is in despair ; 

With frc(juent sobs and mutual cries, 

They both express their care. 

“ ‘ A different cause,* says Pars(*u Sly, 

‘ The same effect may give ; 

Poor Luhin fears that he shall die, 

His wife that he may live.’ ” * 
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** Our hopes like towering falcons aim 
At objects in an airy height : 

To stand aloof and view the flight, 

Is all the pleasure of the game.” 

Would not you fancy that a poet of our own days 
was singing ? and in the verses of Chloe weeping and 
reproaching him tor his inconstancy, where he says : 

“The God of us versemen, you know, child, the Sun, 

How, after his journeys, he sets up his rest. 

If at inoriiing o’er earth *t is his fancy to run, 

At night he declines on his Thetis^s breast. 

“ So, w^heii 1 am wearied with waTidering tdl day, 

To tiiee, iny delight, in the evening I come : 

No matter what beauties I saw in my way ; 

They were but my visits, hut thou art my home I 

“ Then finish, dear Chioe, this pastoral war, 

And let us like Horace and Lydia agree : 

For tlion art a girl as much brighter than her 
As he was a poet sublimer than me.” 

If Prior read Horace, did not Thomas Moore study 
Prior? 'Love and pleasure find singers in all days. 
Hoses ni*e always blowing and fading — to-day as in 
tluit pretty time when Prior sang of them, and of 
Chloe lamenting their decay: — 

“ She sighed, she smiled, and to the flowers 
Pointing, the lovely moralist said : 

See, friend, in some few fleeting hours, 

See yonder what a change is made ! 

“ Ah ni(} ! the blooming pride of May 
And that of Beauty are hut one : 

At morn both flourish, bright and gay, 

Bolb fade at evening, pale and gone. 
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At dawn poor Stella danced and sung, 

The amorous youth around her bowed : 

At night her fatal knell was rung ; 

I saw, and kissed her in her shroud. 

“ Such as she is who died to-day, 

Such I, alas, may be to-morrow : 

Go, Damon, Ind thy Muse display 
The justice of thy Chloe’s sorrow.’* 

Damon’s knell was rung in 1721. May his turf lie 
lightly on him ! Dens sit |)ro])itius huie potatori,” 
as Walter de Mapes sang.^ Perhaps Samuel Johnson, 

» “PRIOR TO SIR THOMAS HANMER. 

“Aug. 4. 1709. 

“Dear Sir, — Friendship may live, I grant you, without being 
fed and clieriHh(*d by corresj)ondcnee ; ))ut with tliat additional 
benefit I am of opinion it will look more ehecwful and thrive better; 
for in this ea^e, as in love, thongh a man is sure of his own con- 
stancy, yet his hap])iness dej>en<ls a good deal upon the sentiments 
of anotlier, and wliile you and (’hh>e are alive, ’tis not enough that 
1 love }oii l)oUi, except I am sure you both love me again ; and as 
one of her s<’rawls fortifies my mind more against alfiietion than all 
Kpi''ft't>is, with Siin])licius’s comments into the bargain, S(< your 
single l(d,ter gave me more real ])l(!asure than all the works of 
Plato. ... 1 must return my answer to your very kind (piestion 
concerning my liealth. Tlie Rath wat(‘rs have done a good deal 
towards the recovery of it, and the grixit specific, Cnj)e cahallum, 
will, I tliink, confirm it Upon this head T must tell you that my 
mare I{(*tty grows blind, andtauav one day, by hnxikiiig my neck^ 
]>erf(!ct my cure : if at Rixham fair any pretty nagg that is between 
tliirteen and fourteen hands presented liimself, and \oii would be 
j)l(ijis(‘d to ])urchase him for me, one of \our servants might ride 
him to Elision, and I might receive him there This, sir, is just 
as such a thing ha])T»eiis. If yon hear, too, of a Welcli widow, 
with a good jointure, tliat has her f/otrufs and is not very skittish, 
pray, he ydeased to cast your eye on lun* for me too You see, sir, 
the great trust I repose in your skill and lion or-, when I dare put 
two such commissions in your hand . . — J'/iv JIanmer Con- 

j)oii(ieuce, p. 120. 
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who spoke slightingly of Prior^s verses, enjoyed them 
more than he was willing to own. The old moralist 

“FROM MR. PRIOR. 

“Paris, l8t-12th May, 1714. 

“ My dear Lord and FraENd, — Matthew never had so great 
occasion to write a word to Henry as now : it is noised hexe that I 
am socn to return. The question that I wish I <‘ould answer to 
the many that ask, and to our friend Colbert de Torey (to whom I 
made your compliments in the manner vou commanded) is, what 
is done for me , and to what 1 am let-alled i It may look like a 
bagatelle, what, is ^o become of a philosopher like me ? but it Is 
not such : what is to become of a person who had the honor to be 
chosen, and sent hither as intrusted, in the midst of a war, with 
what the (^ueen designed should make the peace *, returning with 
the Lord BoUngbr(»ke, one of the greatest men in England, and 
one of the finest heads in Europe (as they say here, if true or not, 
n^'nnporte) ; having been left by him in the greatest character (that 
of Her Majesty’s PleinY'-tentiary), exercising that power con- 
jointly with the Duke of Shrewsbury, and solely ixfter his depart- 
ure; having hei'e received more distinguished honor than any 
Mitiister, (‘xcept an Ambassador, ever did, and some which were 
never given to any hut who had that character ; having had all the 
success that could be expected ; having (Cod be thanked ! ) spared 
no pains, at a time wlien at home the ])eace is voted safe and hou' 
orable — at a time when the Earl of Oxford is laxrd Treasurer and 
Lord Bolinghroko First Secretary of State ? This unfortunate 
person, 7 say, neglected, forgot, unnamed to anything that may 
speak the (^neen satisfied with his services, or his friends conccjrned 
as to his foii-une. 

“ Mr. de Torey put me quite out f>f countenance, the other day, 
by a pity that wounded me deeper than ever did the cruelty of the 
late Lord Codolphin. He said ho would ' write to Kobin and 
Harry about me. Cod forbid, my lord, that 1 should need any 
foreign intercession or oxvo the least to any Frenchman living, 
besides the decency of h(*havior and the returns of common civility; 
some say I am to go to Baden, otliers tliat I am to be added to 
the Commissioners for settling the commerce. In all cases I am 
ready, l)Ut in the meantime, (i)c aliquid de frihns capellis. Neither 
of tliesc two are, I presume, honors or rewards, neither of them 
(let me say to my dear Lord Boliugbroke, and let him not be angry 
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had studied them as well as Mr. Thomas Moore, and 
defended them, and showed that he remembered them 
very well too, on an occasion when their morality 
was called in question by that noted Puritan, James 
Boswell, Esq., of Auchinleck.^ 

witli me), are what Drift may aspire to, and what Mr. Whitworth, 
who was his fellow-clerk, hjis or may possess. I am far from de- 
siring to lessen the great merit of the gentleman T named, for I 
heartily esteem and love him ; but in this trade of ours, iny lord, 
in which you are the general, as in that of the soldiery, there is a 
certain right acquired i)y time and long service. You would do 
anythijig for your (iueon’s service, but you would not be contented 
to descend, and be degraded to a charge, no way proportioned to 
that of Secretary of State, any more than Mr. Koss, though he 
Would charge a party wdth a halbard in his hand, would be content 
all his life after to be Serjeant. Was my Lord Dartmouth, from 
Secretary, returned again to be (Commissioner of lYade, or from 
Secretary of War, would Frank Gwyn think himself kindly used 
to be returned again to be ('Jomrnissioner ? In sliort, my lord, you 
have ])ut me above myself, and if 1 am to return to myself, I shall 
return to something very discontented and uneasy. 1 am sure, my 
lord, von will make the best use you can of this hint tor my good 
If I am to have anything, it will certainly be for Her Majesty’s 
service, and the credit of my friends in the Ministry, that it be 
done before 1 am recalled from homo, lest the world may think 
either that I have merite<l to be disgraced, or that ye dare not 
stand by me. If nothing is to be done,y/<n voluntas Jha. I have 
writ to Lord Treasurer u])on this subiect, and having imj)lored 
your kind iuterce.ssion, I promise you it is tlie last remonstrance of 
this kind that I will ever make. Adieu, my lord ; all honor, health, 
and ])leasnre to you. • Yours e^ or, M \tt. 

“ F. S. — Lady Jer.soy is just gone from me. We drank your 
healths together in usquebaugh after our tea: we are the greatest 
friends ali\e. Once more adieu, 'riiere is no such tiling as the 
‘ Look of Travels ' you mentioned ; if tliere be, let friend 'rilsou 
send us mor(‘ jiarticular account of them, for neither I nor Jacob 
Tonson can (ind them Pray send Barton back to me, I hope with 
some comfortable tidings.” — /fo/ou/Aco/.-c’s Lviters. 

^ “1 asked whether Pritu'’s poems were to be printed entire; 
Johnson said they wore. I luentiomai Lord Hales’s censure of 
Prior in his jirid’ace to a coUectioii of sacred poems, by various 
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In tlie great society of the wits, John Gay deserves 
to be a favorite, and to have a good place.^ In his set 
all were fond of him. His success offended nobody. 
He missed a fortune once or twice. He was talked of 
for court favor, and hoped to win it; but the court 
favor jilted him. Craggs gave him some South Sea 
Stock; and at one time Gay had very nearly rnad(' 
his fortune. But Fortune shook her swift wings and 
jilted him too: and so his friends, instead of bciin; 
angry with him, and jealous oi^ him, were kind and 

hands, puhlishod by him at Edinburgh a great many years ago, 
where he mentions ‘these impure tales, which will be the eternal 
opprobrium of their ingenious author.’ Johnson. ‘Sir, J^ord 
Hales has forgot. There is nothing in I’rior that will excite to 
lewdness. If Lord Hales thinks there is, he must l)e more com- 
])ustib]e than other people.’ I iwstjwiced the tab* of ‘ 1‘anlo J*ur- 
ganti and his wife.* Johnson ; ‘ Sir, there is nothing there but 
that his wife wanted to be ki.ssed, when poor Paulo was out of 
pocket. No, sir, Prior is a lady’s book. No lady is ashamed to 
have it standing in her library’” — Hoswklf/s Lifv of Johnson, 

^ Gay was of an old Devonshire family, but liis ]»ecuniary pros 
j)ects not l)eing great, was pLaced in his youth in the house of a 
silk-nuifcer in London He was born in 1688 — Pojjc’s year, 
ami ill 1712 the Duchess of Monmouth made him her secretary. 
Next year he published liis “ Rural vSj)orts,” which he dedicated 
to Pope, and so made an acquaintance, which became a memo- 
rable friendship. 

“ Gay,” says Po])e, “ was quite a iiitural man, — wholly witliout 
art or design, and spoke just what he thought and as he thouglit it 
He dangled for twenty years about a c<nirt, and at last was offered 
to be made usher to tlio young jirince.sses. Secretary (‘raggs made 
Gay a present of stock in the South Sea year , and he was <^nce 
worth X 20,000, but lost it all again He got aliout .£400 by the 
first ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ and £1,100 or £1,200 by the second. He 
was negligent and a bad manager. Latterly, the Duke of (Queens* 
berry took his money into his keeping, and let liiin onl v have what 
was ne<*es.sary out of it, and as he li\ed with them, he could not 
have occasion for much. He died worth upwards of X 3,000,” — 
Anecdotes. 
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fond of honest Gay. In the portraits of the literary 
worthies of the early part of the last century, Gay’s 
face is the pleasantest perhaps of all. It appears 
adorned with neither periwig nor iiightcaj) (the full 
dress and negligee of learning, without which the 
painters of those days scarcely ever portrayed wits), 
and he laughs at you over his shoulder with an 
honest boyish glee — an artless sweet humor. He 
was so kind, so gentle, so jocular, so delightfully 
brisk at times, so dismally woe-hegom? at others, such 
a natural gocwl creature that the Giants loved him. 
The great Swift was gentle and si)ortive with hiin,^ 
as the enormous Brobdingnag maids of honor were 
with little Gulliver. He could frisk and fondle round 
Pope,^ and sport, and bark, and caper, without offend- 
ing the most tli in-skinned of p(H*ts and men ; and 
when he was jilted in that littl(‘< court affair of which 
we have spoken, his warm-hearted patrons the Duke 


^ Mr. Gay i.s, in all regards, as honest and sincere a man as 
ever 1 knew.’' — Swift, To Ladij Bettij (jermabiPy Jan. 1733. 

2 “ Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 

In wit a man ; simplicity, a child ; 

With native humor temp’ring ^ irtuous rage, 

Form’d to delight at once and lash the age ; 

Above temptation in a low estate., 

And uncorrupted eien among the great ; 

A safe companion, and an easy friend, 

Unblumed through life, lamented in thy end. 

These are thy honors ; not that here thy bust 
Is mix(‘d with heroes, or with kings tliy dust •, 

But that the wortliy and the good sliall say, 

Striking their pensive bosoms, ‘ JTerr lies Gay. ’ " 

Pope’s Epitaiih on Gay» 

** A hare who, in a civil way, 

Complied with everything, like Gay.” 

Forhhs, “ 'The Hare and mantj Friends*^ 
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and Duchess of Queensberry ^ (the Kitty, beautiful 
and young,” of Prior), pleaded liis cause with indig- 

1 “ I can give you no account of Gay,” says Pope, curiously, 
** since he was raffled for, and won back by his Duchess.” — Works^ 
Roscoe’s Ed., vol. ix'. p. .*192. 

Here is the letter I’ope wrote to him when the death of Queen 
\nne brought l)ack Lord Clarendon from Hanover, and lost him 
the Secretaryship of that nobleman, of which he had had but a 
short tenure. 

(jay’s court prospects were never happy from this time. — His 
dedication of the Sliepherd’s Week ” Boliugbroke, Swift used 
to call the “ original sin ” which had hurt him with the house of 
Hanover : — 

“Sept. 23, 1714. 

“Dear Mr. Gay, — Welcome to your native soil! welcome to 
your friends ! thrice welcome to me ! whether returned in glory, 
blest with court interest, the love and familiarity of the great, and 
filled with agreeable hopes; or melancholy with dejection, contem- 
plative of the changes of fortune, and doubtful for tlic future; 
wliethor r(iturned a trinmpbant Wliig or a desponding Tor}", 
cfjuiilly all hail ! ecpially beloved and welcome to me I If happy, 
1 am to partake in your elevation ; if unhappy, you have still a 
warm corner in my heart, and a retreat at Binfitdd in the worst 
of times at your service. If you are a 1’ory, or thought so by any 
man, 1 kjiow it can proceed from nothing hut your gratitude to 
a few people who endeavored to serve you, and whose politics were 
never your concern. If you are a Whig, as 1 rather hope, and as I 
think your principles and mine (as brother poets) had ever a bias 
to the side of liberty, 1 know you will be an honest man and an 
inoffensive on(*. l^]»on the wliole,^! know you are incapable of 
being so much of cith<*r party as to bo goo<l for nothing. I'hcre- 
forc, once more, whatever you are or in wliatever state you are, all 
hail ! 

“One or two of your own friends complained they had hpard 
nothing from you since the (Queen’s death ; I told them no man 
living loved Mr. Gay better than I, yet I had not once written to 
him in all his voyage. This I thought a convincing ])roof how 
truly one may be a friend to another without t(dling him so every 
month. But they ha^l reasons, too, tlunnselves to allege in your 
excuse, as men who really value one another will never want such 
as make their friends and themselves easy. The late universal 
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nation, and quitted the court in a huff, carrying off 
with them into their retirement their kind gentle 
protege. With these kind lordly folks, a real Duke 
and Duchess, as delightful as those who harbored 

concern in public affairs threw us all into a hurry of spirits : even 
1, who am more a philosopher tliaii to expect anything from any 
reign, was borne away with the current, and full of the ex])ectatiou 
of the successor. During your jouriicxs, J knew not whither to 
aim a letter after you ; tliat was a sort of shot)ting Hying: add to 
tin's the demand Homer had uj)on me, to write fifty verses a day, 
besides learned notes, all which are at a conclusion for tliis year. 
Rejoice with me, O my friend ! that my labor is over ; come and 
make merry with me in much feasting. We will feed among 
the lilies (by the lilies I mean the ladies). Are not the Hosalindiis 
of Rritain as charming as the Blousalindas of the Hague ? or have 
the two great Tastoral poets of our nation renounced love at the 
same time ? for Philips, immoi'tal Phili])s, hath deserted, yea, and 
in a rustic manner kicked his Rosalind. Dr. Parnell and I have 
been inseparable ever since you went. We are now at the Bath, 
where (if you are not, as I heartily hope, better engaged) your 
coming would be the greatest ])leasuro to us in the world. Talk 
not of exjienscs . Homer shall su])i)ort his children. I beg a line 
from you, directed to the Post-house in Bath. Poor Parnell is in 
an ill state .of health. 

“ Pardon me if 1 add a word of advice in the poetical way. 
Write something on the King, or Prince, or Princess. On what- 
soever foot you may be with the court, this can do no harm. I 
shall never kiujw where to end, and am confounded in the many 
things 1 have to say to you, though they all amount but to this, 
that I am, entirely, as ever, •* 

“ Your,” etc. 

Gay took the advice “in the poetical way,” and published “An 
Epistle to a Lady, occasioned by the arrival of her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales.” But though this brought him access to 
Court, and the attendance of the l*rince and l^rincess at his farce of 
the “ What d’ye call it < ” it did not bring him a place. On the 
accession of George II , he was offensd the situation of Gentle- 
man l'Sh(;r to the Prince.ss J^oiiisa (h(‘r Highness being then two 
vears old) ; but “by this offer,” says Johnson, “ he thought himself 
iiisnlted ’ 
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Don Quixote, and loved tliat dear old Sancho, Gay 
lived, and was lapped in cotton, and liad his plate of 
chicken, and his saucer of cream, and frisked, and 
barked, and wheez(Hl, and grew fat, and so ended.^ 
He became very melancholy and lazy, sadly plethoric, 
and only occasionally diverting in his latter days. 
13ut everybody loved him, and the remembrance of 
his pretty little tricks ; and the raging old Dean of 
St. Patric^k’s, cliafmg in his banishment, was afraid 
to open th(i letter whicdi Pope w'fotci him, announcing 
the sad news of.tlie death of Gay.^ 

Swift’s hitters to him are beautiful ; and having no 
purpose but kindness in writing to him, no party aim 
to advocate, or slight or ang(ir to wreak, every word 
the Dean says t(j his favorite is natural, trustworthy, 

^ “ Gay was a great eatcT. — As tlie Frenc h philosopher used 
to provcj his existciuce by Coyito^ eryo sum, the grciati'st j)roof of 
(iray*8 existence is, Kdtt, eryo est” — Conouevk, in a iettur to Pope. 
t^jU'Hce^s A necdotus. 

Swift endorsed the lottc'r — “On iny dear friend Mr. Gay’s 
death; received Dec. 1.5, but not read till the 20th, by an imjmlse 
foreboding some misfortune.” 

“ It was by Swift’s iiit<*rc*st that Gay was made known to Lord 
Bolingbroke, and obtained his patronage.” — Scott’s /Strift, vol. i. 
p. 156. 

Pope wrote on the occasion of (iay’s deatli, to Swift, thus: — 

[“ Dec. 5, 1732.] 

“ . . . One of the nearest and longest ties I have ever had is 
broken all on a sudden by the un<*x])ected death of poor Mr. Gay. 
An intlamniatory fever hurrietl him out of this life in three days. 

. . . He asked of you a few hours before when in acute torment by 
the inflammation in his bowels and brejist. ... His sisters, we 
sup])ose, will be his heirs, who are two widows. . . . Good God ! 
how often are we to die b(‘fore we go quite off this stage In 
every fiiend we lose a })art of oursehes, and the best part. God 
keep tliose we hove left! iew are worth praying for, and one’s 
self the least of all.” 
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and kindly. His admiration for Gay’s parts and hon- 
esty, and his laughter at his weaknesses, were alike 
just and genuine. He paints his character in won- 
derful pleasant traits of jocular satire. “ I writ lately 
to Mr. Pope,” Swift says, writing to Gay: ‘‘1 wish 
you had a little villakin in his neighborhood ; but you 
are yet too volatile, and any lady with a coach and six 
horses would carry you to Japan.” If your ram- 
ble,” says Swift, in another letter, “was on horse- 
back, I am glad of it, on account of your health ; but 
I know your arts of patching up a journey between 
stage-coaches and friends’ coaches — for you are as 
arrant a cockney as any hosier in Clieapside. I have 
often had it in my head to put it into yours, that you 
ought to have some great work in scheme, which may 
take up seven years to finish, besides two or three 
under-ones that may add another thousand pounds to 
your stock, and then I shall be in less pain about you. 
I know you can find dinners, but you love twelve- 
penny coaches too well, without considering that the 
interest of a whole thousand pounds brings you but 
half a crown a day.” And then Swift goes off from 
Gay to pay some grand compliments to her Grace the 
Duchess of Queensberry, in whose sunshine Mr. Gay 
was basking, and in whose radiance the Dean would 
have liked to warm himself too. 

But we have Gay here before us, in these letters — 
lazy, kindly, uncommonly idle ; rather slovenly, I ’m 
afraid j forever eating and saying good things j a lit- 
tle round French abb4 of a man, sleek, soft-handed, 
and soft-hearted. 

Our object in these lectures is rather to describe 
the men than their works ; or to deal with the latter 
only in as far as they seem to illustrate the character 
of their writers. Mr. Gay’s “Fables,” which were 
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written to benefit that amiable Prince^ the Duke of 
Cumberland, the warrior of Bettingen and Culloden, 
I have not, I own, been able to peruse since a period 
of very early youth ; and it must be confessed that 
they did not effect much benefit upon the illustrious 
young Prince, whose manners they were intended to 
mollify, and whose natural ferocity our gentle-hearted 
Satirist perhaps proposed to restrain. But the six 
pastorals called the ‘^Shepherd’s Week,” and the 
burlesque poem of “Trivia,” any man fond of lazy 
literature will find delightful at the present day, and 
must read from beginning to end with pleasure. 
They are to poetry what charming little Bresden 
china figures are to sculpture : graceful, minikin, fan- 
tastic; with a tiertain beauty always accompanying 
them. The x^i'^^tty little personages of the pastoral, 
with gold clocks to their stockings, and fresh satin 
ribbons to their crooks and waistcoats and bodices, 
dance their loves to a minuet-tune played on a bird- 
organ, approach the charmer, or rush from the false 
one daintily on their red-heeled tiptoes, and die of 
despair or rapture, with the most pathetic little grins 
and ogles ; or repose, simijering at each other, under 
an arbor of pea-green crockery; or piping to pretty 
flocks that have just been washed with the best Na- 
ples in a stream of Bergamot. Gay’s gay plan seems 
to me far pleasanter than that of Phillips — his rival 
and Pope’s — a serious and dreary idyllic cockney; 
not that Gay’s “Bumkinets” and “Hobnelias” are 
a whit more natural than the would-be serious char- 
acters of the other posture-master; but the quality 
of this true humorist was to laugh and make laugh, 
though always with a secret kindness and tenderness, 
to perform the drollest^ little antics and capers, but 
always with a certain grace, and to sweet music as 
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you may have seen a Savoyard boy abroad, with a 
hurdy-gurdy and a monkey, turning over head and 
heels, or clattering and pirouetting in a pair of 
wooden shoes, yet always with a look of love and 
appeal in his bright eyes, and a smile that asks and 
wins affection and protection. Hap2>y they who have 
tliat sweet gift of nature ! It was this which made 
the great folks and court ladies free and friendly with 
John Gay — which made Pope and Arbuihnot love 
him — which melted the savage heart of Swift when 
he thought of him — and drove away, for a moment 
or two, the dark frenzies which obscured the lonely 
t;^rant’s brain, as he heard Gay’s voice with its sim- 
ple melody and artless ringing laughter. 

What used to be said about liubini, qiiil avait des 
larmes dans la voix^ may be said of Gay,^ and of one 
other humorist of whom we shall have to sj^eak. In 
almost every ballad of his, however slight,® in the 

1 Guy, like GoMsmith, had a musical talent. ‘ He could play 
on the flute,’ says Malone, ‘ and wa.s, therefore, enabled to adapt 
so happily some of the airs in the Beggar’s Opera.’” — Notes to 
Spence. 

^ “ ’T >\as when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of ^\ind, 

A damsel lay dejdoring 
All oil a rock reclined. 

Wide o’er the foaming billows 
She ca.st a wistful look ; 

Her head was crown’d with willows 
Tliat trembled o’er the brook. 

“ ‘ Twelve months are gone and over, 

And nine long tedious days ; 

Why didst thou, venturous lover — 

Why didst thou trust the seas 1 
Cease, cease, tliou cruel Ocean, 

And let iny lover rest ; 

Ah ! wliat ’s thy troubled motion 
To that within my breast f 
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Beggar’s Opera”' and in its wearisome continua- 
tion (where the verses are to the full as pretty as in 

“ * The merchant, robbed of pleasure, 

Sees tempests in despair ; 

Buc what ^8 the loss of treasure 
I'o losing of my dear 1 
Should you some coast be laid on, 

Where gold and diamonds grow, 

You ’d find a richer maiden, 

But none that loves you so. 

* Ilow can they say that Nature 
lias nothing made in vain ; 

Why, then, beneatli the water 
Should hideous rocks remain ? 

No eyes the rocks discover 
That lurk beneath the deep, , 

To wreck the wandering lover, 

And leave the maid to weep " 

All melancholy lying,' 

Thus wailed she for her dear ; 

Repav’d each blast wdth sighing. 

Each billow with a tear ; 

When o’er the white wave stooping, 

Ills floating corpse she spy’d; 

Then like a lily drooping, 

She bow’d her head, and died." 

A Ballad from the “ What d*ye call it ? " 

“ What can be prettier than Gay’s ballad, or rather Swift’s, Ar. 
buthnot’s. Pope’s and (lay’s, in the ^ What d’ye call it '“f ’ ‘’Twaa 
when the seas w(5re roaring’? I have been well informed that 
they all contributed.” — Coivper to Unwin^ 1783. 

1 “ Dr. Swift had been observing once to Mr. Gay, what an odd 
pretty sort of thing a Newgate I'astoral might make. Gay was 
inclined to try at such a thing for some time, but afterwards thought 
it would be better to write a comedy on the same plan. ’fliiS was 
what gave rise to the ' Beggar’s ( )pera ’ lie b(?gan on it, and when 
he first mentioned it to Swift, the Doctor did not much like the 
project. As he carried it on, he show^ed w hat he w’rote to both of 
us ; and we now and then gave a correction, or a word or two of 
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tHe first piece, however), there is a peculiar, hinted, 
pathetic sweetness and melody. It charms and melts 
you. It ’s indefinable, but it exists ; and is the prop- 
erty of John Gay’s and Oliver Goldsmith’s best 
verse, as fragrance is of a violet, or freshness of a 
rose. 

Let me read a piece from one of his letters, which 
is so famous that most people here are no doubt 
familiar with it, but so delightful that it is always 
pleasant to hear : — 

“ I have just passed part of this summer at an old romantic 
seat of my Lord Harcourt’s which he lent me. It overlooks 
a common field, where, under the shade of a haycock, sat two 
lovers — as constant as ever were found in romance — beneath 
a s[)re{uliiig beech. The name of the one (let it sound as it 
will) was John Hewet ; of the other Sarah Drew. John was 
a well-set man, about five and twenty; Sarab a brown woman 
of eigliteoTi. John had for several months borne the labor of 
the day in the same field with Sarah ; when she milked, it 
was his morning and evening charge to brings the cows to her 
pail. Their love was the talk, but not the scandal, of the 
whole neigh])orhood, for all they aimed at was the blamehiss 
possession of each other in marriage. It was hut this very 
morning that he had obtained her parents’ consent, and it was 

advice , but it was wholl}' of his own writing. When it was done, 
neitlief of us tliought it would succeed. We showed it to Congreve, 
who. after reading it over, said, ‘ It would either take greatly, or 
be d.ainned confoundedly.’ We were all at the first night of it, in 
great uncertainty of the event, till we were very much encouraged 
by overhearing the Duke of Argyle, who sat in the next box to us, 
say, * It will do — it must do ! — I see it in the eyes of them ’ ’ J'his 
was a good while before the first act was over, and so gave us ease 
soon ; for the Duke [besides his own good taste] has a more par- 
tieular knack than any one now living in discovering the taste of 
the public. He was (juite right in this as usual ; the good nature 
of the audience appeared stronger and stronger every act, and ended 
in a clamor of applause.'’ — Pope. Anecdotes, 
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but till tbe next week that they were to wait to be happy. 
Perhaps this very day, in the intervals of their work, they 
were talking? of their wedding-clothes ; and John was now 
matching several kinds of poppies and field-flowers to her com- 
plexion, to make her a present of knots for the day. While 
they were thus employed (it was on the List of July), a terrible 
storm of thunder and lightning arose, that drove the laborers 
to wliat shelter the trees or hedges afforded. Sarah, frightened 
and out of breath, sunk on a haycock; and John (who never 
separated from hei*), sat by her side, having raked two or three 
heaps togethei', to secure her. Tniniediately there was heard so 
loud a crack, as if heaven had bursif asunder. The laborers, 
all solicitous for each others* safety, called to one another: 
those that were nearest our lovers, hearing no answer, 
stepped to th(3 ])lace where they lay ; they first saw a little 
smoke, and after, this faithful pair — John with one arm 
about his Sarah’s neck, and the other held over her face, as if 
to screen her from the lightning. They were struck dead, 
and already grown stift' and « cold in this tender posture. 
There was no mark or discoloring on their bodies — only that 
Sarah’s eyebrow was a little singed, and a small Rj)ot between 
het breasts. They were buried the next day in one grave."’ 

And the proof that this description is delightful 
and bejiutiful is, that tlie great Mr. Pope admired it 
so much that he thought ])ro];)e.r to steal it and to 
send it off to a certain lady and wit, with whom he 
pretended to be in love in those days — my TiOrd 
Duke of Kingston’s daughiier, and marritMl to Mr. 
Wortley Montagu, then his Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople. 

We arc now (3ome to the greatest name on our list 
— the highest among the poets, the highest among 
the English wits and humorists with whom we have 
to rank him. If the author of the Dunciad ” be 
not a liumorist, if the })oet of the ‘^.Ra.pe of the Lock ” 
be not a wit. who deserves to be called so ? Besides 
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that brilliant genius and immense fame, for both of 
which we should respect him, men of letters should 
admire him as being the greatest literary artist that 
England has seen. He polished, he refined, he thought; 
he took thoughts from other works to adorn and com- 
plete his own ; borrowing an idea or a cadence from 
another poet as he would a figure or a simile from a 
flower, or a river, stream, or any object which struck 
him in his walk, or contemplation of Nature. He be- 
gan to imitate at an early age ; ^ and taught himself 
to write by copying printed books. Then he i)assed 

1 “ Waller, Spenser, and Dryden were Mr. Poj)e’s great favorites, 
in the order tliey are named, in Ins first rc'adiug, till he was about 
twelve years old.” — Pope. Anecdotes. 

Mr. Pope’s father (wlio was an honest merchant, and dealt in 
Hollands, w'liolesalc) was no poet, but lie used to sot him to make 
English ^(U’S(*s wlien very young. Ho was pretty difficult in being 
pleased ; and used often to send him back to new turn them, 
‘"rhese are not good rhirnes ; ’ for tliat was my husband’s word for 
verses.” — Pope’s Mother. Spence. 

“ I wrote things, I ’m a.'^hamed to say how soon. Part of an Epic 
Poem when about twelve. The seem* of it lay at Rhodes and some 
of the neighboring islands; and the poem opened under water with 
a descri])tion of the (’ourt of Neptune.” — Pope. Ihid. 

“His i)er])Otual fipplication (after he set to study of himself) re- 
duced him in four yeans’ time to so bad a .state of health, that, after 
trying ])bysicians for a good while in vain, Ik* resolve<l to give way 
to his distemper, and .sat down calmly in a full exjiectatiou of 
death in a short time. Undej* this thought, he wrote letters to 
take a last farewell of some of his more j^articular friends, and, 
among the re.st, one to the Abbe Southciite ''I'lie Abbe was ex- 
tremely concerned, both for his very ill state of health and the res- 
olution he said he had tak(‘n. He thought there might yet be 
hope, and went inimediateh to Dr Radcliffe, wdth wdioni he was 
well acquainted, told him IMr. Pope’s ca.se, got full directions from 
him, and carried them down to l*»)])e in Windsf)r Forest The chief 
thing the Doctor ordered him A\as to up]dy l(*ss, and to ride every 
day. The following hirf advice soon restored him to his health.” — 
I’OPE. Spence. 
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into the hands of the priests, and from his first cleri- 
cal master, who came to him when he was eight years 
old, he went to a school at Twyford, and another school 
at Hyde Park, at which places he unlearned all that 
he had got from his first instructor. At twelve years 
old, he went with his father into Windsor Forest, 
and there learned for a few months under a fourth 
priest. And this was all the teaching I ever had,” 
he said, ^^and God knows it extended a very little 
way.” 

When he had done with his priests he took to read- 
ing by himself, for which he had a very great eagerness 
and enthusiasm, especially for poetry. He learned ver- 
sification from Dryden, he said. In his youthful poem 
of ‘^Alcander,” he imitated every poet, Cowley, Mil- 
ton, Spenser, Statius, Homer, Virgil. In a few years he 
had dipped into a great uumbtir of the English, French, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek poets. This I did,” he says, 
without any design, except to amuse myself ; and got 
the languages by hunting after the stories in the sev- 
eral poets I read, rather than read the books to get 
the languages. I followed everywhere as my fancy 
led me, and was like a boy gathering ffbwers in the 
fields and woods, just as they fell in his way. These 
five or six years I looked upon as the happiest in my 
life.” Is not here a beautiful holiday picture ? The 
forest and the fairy story-book — the boy spelling Ari- 
osto or Virgil under the tnios, battling with the Cid 
for the love of Chiniene, or dreaming of Armida’s gar- 
den — peace and sunshine round about — the kindest 
love and tenderness waiting for him at his quiet home 
yonder — and Genius throbbing 'in his young heart, 
and whis})ering to liiin, You shall be great ; you shall 
be famous; you too shall love and sing; you will sing 
her so nobly that some kind heart shall forget you are 
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weak and ill-formed. Every poet had a love. Fate 
must give one to you too,” — and day by day he walks 
the forest, very likely looking out for that charmer. 

They were the happiest days of his life,” he says, 
when he was only dreaming of his fame : when he had 
gained that mistress she was no consoler. 

That charmer made her appearance, it would seem, 
about the year 1705, when Pope was seventeen. Let- 
ters of his are extant, addressed to a certain Lady 
M y whom the youth courted, and to whom he ex- 

pressed his ardor in language, to say no worse of it, 
that is entirely pert, odious, and affected. He imi- 
tated love-compositions as he had becm imitating love- 
poems just before — it was a sham mistress he courted, 
and a sham passion, expressed as became it. These 
unlucky letters found their way into print years after- 
wards, and were sold to the congenial Mr. Curll. If 
any of my hearers, as I hope they may, should take a 
fancy to look at Pope’s correspondenc.e, let them pass 
over that first part of it; over, perhaps, almost all 
Pope’s letters to women ; in which there is a tone of 
not pleasant gallantry, and, amidst a ])rofusion of com- 
pliments amJ politenesses, a something which makes 
one distrust the little pert, prurient bard. There is 
very little indeed to say about his loves, and that lit- 
tle not edifying. He wrote flames and ra])tures and 
(daborate verse and p*rose for Lady Mary Wortley 
Montjigu ; but that passion probably came to a climax 
in an impertinence and was extinguished by a box on 
the ear, or some such rebuff, and he began on a sud- 
den to hate her with a fervor much more genuine than 
that of his love had been. It was a fc^dde^, puny grim- 
ace of love, and paltering witli passion. After Mr. 
Pojie had sent off one (;f his fine compositions to Lady 
Mary, he made a second draft from the rough copy, 
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and favored some other friend with it. He was so 
charmed with the letter of Gay’s that I have just 
quoted, that he had copied that and amended it, and 
sent it to Lady Mary as his own. A gentleman who 
writes letters a deux fins^ and after having poured out 
his ^Lcart to the beloved, serves up the same dish re- 
chauffe to a friend, is not very much in earnest about 
his loves, however much he may be in his piques and 
vanities when his impertinence gets its due. 

But, save that unlucky part of the Pope Corre- 
spondence,” I do not know, in the range of our lit- 
erature, volumes more delightful.^ You live in them 

* “MR. POPE TO THE REV. MR. BROOM, PULHAM, NORFOLK. 

“Aiifr. 29th 1730 

“Dkau Sir, — T intended to write to you on this melancholy, 
snhject, the death of Mr. Fenton, j^efore yours came, but stayed to 
have informed myself and you of the circumstances of it. All I 
hear is, that he felt a ^j^radual decay, tliougli so early in life, and 
waff declining for five or six iiionth.*-’. It was not, as I appre- 
hended, the gout in his stomach, hut, 1 believe, rather a complica- 
tion first of gross humors, as he was naturally corpulent, not 
discharging themselves, as he used no sort of exercise. Ko man 
better bore the approaches of his di.s.solntion (as I am told), or 
witli less ostentation yielded up his being, dlio great modesty 
wliich you know was natural to him, and the great contempt he 
had for all sorts of vanity and parade, never a])peared more tlian 
in his last moments he had a conscious satisfaction (no doubt) in 
acting right, in feeling himself honest, trm*, and unpretending to 
more than his own. So ho <lied as he lived, witli that seeret, yet 
sufficient contentment 

“ As to any papers left behind Ijim, I dare say they can be hut 
few, for this reason, he never Avrote out of vanity, or thought 
much of the applause of men. I knoAv an instance when he did 
his utmost to conceal his own merit that way : and if we join to 
this his natural love of ease, I fancy w'e must expect little of thi.s 
sort: at least, 1 ha\e heard of none, except some few further re 
marks on Waller (whi<'h his c:iatiou.s integrity made him leave an 
Qrder to be given to Mr- Touson), and perhaps, though it is mauv 
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in the finest company in the world. A little stately, 
perhaps ; a little ajpprete and conscious that they are 

years since I saw it, a translation of the first book of ‘ Oppian.' 
He had begun a tragedy of * Dion,* but made small progress in it. 

’ As to his other affairs, he died poor but honest, leaving no 
debts or legacies, except of a few pounds to Mr. Trumbull and my 
lady, ih token of respect, gratefulness, and mutual esteem. 

“ I shall with pleasure take upon me to draw this amiable, quiet, 
deserving, unpretending, Christian, and philoso})hical character in 
his epitaph. There truth may be spoken in a few words ; as for 
flourish, and oratory, and poetry, I leave tliem to younger and 
more lively writers, such as love writing for writing’s sake, and 
would rather show their own fine parts than report the valuable 
ones of any other man. So the elegy I renonnee. 

“ I condole with you from my heart on the loss of so worthy a 
man, and a friend to us both . . . 

“ Adieu ; let us love his memory and profit by his example. 
Am very sincerely, dear sir, 

“Your affectionate and real servant.” 

“TO THE EARL OF BURLINGTON. 

August, 1714, 

“Mv Lord, — If your mare could speak she would give you an 
account of what extraordinary company she had on the road, 
which, since she ^annot do, I will 

“ It was the enterprising Mr. J..intot, the redoubtable rival of 
Mr. Tonson, who, mounted on a stone-horse, overtook me in Wind- 
sor Forest. He said he heard I designed for Oxford, the seat of 
the Muses, and would, as my bookseller, by all means accom 4 )any 
me thither. * 

“ I asked him where he got his horse 1 He answered he got it 
of his publisher; ‘for that rogue, my printer,* said he, ‘disap- 
pointed me. I hoped to put him in good humor by a treat at the 
tavern of a brown fricassee of rabbits, which cost ten shillings, 
with two quarts of wine, besides my conversation. I thought my- 
self cock-sure of his horse, which he readily promised me, but said 
that Mr. Tonson had just such another design of going to Cam- 
bridge, expecting there the copy of a new kind of Horace from 

Dr. ; and if Mr, Tonson w’ent, he was }>re-engaged to attend 

him, being to have the printing of the said copy. So, in short, I 
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speaking to whole generations who are listening; but 
in the tone of their voices — pitched, as no doubt they 

borrowed this stone-horse of my publisher, which he liad of Mr. 
Oldmixon for a debt. He lent me, too, the pretty boy you see 
after me. He was a sunutty dog yesterday, and cost me more than 
two hours to wash the ink oif his face; but tlie devil is a fair-con- 
ditioned devil, and very forward in his catechism. If you have 
any more bags he shall carry tliem." 

“ I thought Mr. Liiitot’s civility not to be neglected, so gave the 
boy a small bag containing three shirts and an Flzpvir V'irgil, 
and, mounting in an instant, proc(;eded on the road, with rny man 
before, my courteous stationer beside, and the aforesaid de\’il 
behind. 

“ Mr. Lintot began in this manner : ‘ Now, dainu them ! What 
if they should pnt it into the newspaper how you aiul I went to- 
gether to Oxford 'i What would 1 care '? If I should go down 
into Sussex they would say I was gone to the vSpeaker ; but what 
of that i If my son were but big enough to go on with the busi- 
ness, by G — d, I would keep as go«d company as old Jacob.' 

“ Hereupon, 1 impiired of his son. ‘ 'I’lie lad,’ says he, ‘ has fine 
parts, but is somewhat sickly, much as you are. I spare for 
nothing in his education at Westminster. Pray, don’t von think 
Westminster to be the best school in England ^ Most of tlie'lato 
Ministry came out of it ; so did many of this Ministry. 1 hojie the 
boy will make his fortune.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t you design to let him pass a year at Oxford ? ’ ‘To 
what purpose ’ said he. ‘The Piiiversities do but make pedants, 
and I intend to breed him a man of business.’ 

“As Mr. Liiitot was talking I observed lie sat uneasy on his 
saddle, for which I expressed some solicitude. ‘ Notliing,’ says he. 
‘ I can bear it well enough ; but, sims we have the day before us, 
methiuks it would bo very pleasant for you to rest awhile under the 
woods.* When we were alighted, ‘ See, here, wlnit a mighty pretty 
Horace I have in my pocket ‘ What, if you amused yourself in 
turning an ode till we mount again i Loril ! if you pleased, what 
a clever miscellany might you make at leisure liours ' ’ ‘ J*erhaps 
I may,’ said I, ‘ if we ride on • the motion is an aid to my fancy ; 
a round trot very much awakens my spirits ; then jog on apace, and 
1 ’ll think as hard as I can.* • 

“Silence emsued for a full hour; after which Mr Lintot lugged 
the reins, stopped short, and broke out, ‘ Well, sir, how far liave 
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are, beyond the mere conversation key — in the ex- 
pression of ♦their thoughts, their various views and 

you gone 1 * I answered, seven miles. * Z — ds, sir,* said Lintot, 
* I thought you had done seven stanzas. Oldsworth, in a ramble 
round Wimbledon Hill, would translate a whole ode in half this 
time. 1 ’ll say that for Ohlsworth [though T lost by his 'rimothy’s]/ 
he translates an ode of Honu o thti quickest of any man in England. 
I remember Dr King would write verses in a tavern, three hours 
after he could not speak : and there is Sir Uiehard, in that rum- 
bling old chariot of his, between Fleet Ditch and St. Giles's Pound, 
shall make you half a Job.’ 

“ ‘ l*ray, Mr. Lintot/ said 1, ‘ now you talk of translators, what is 
your method of managing them ^ ’ ‘ Sir,’ rejdied he, ‘ these are the 

kaddost pack of rogues in the world ; in a hungry fit, tliey '11 swear 
they understand all the languages in the universe I have known 
one of them take down a Greek book upon my counter and cry, 
“Ah, •this is Hebrew, and must read it from the latter end.” By 
G — d, I can never be sure in tln^sc fellows, for 1 neither understand 
Greek, Latin, French, nor Italian myself. But this is my way ; I 
agree with them for ten shillings ])er sh(‘et, with a proviso that I 
will have their doings corrected w'ith whom I please ; so, by one or 
the other tliey are led at last to the true sense of an author ; my 
judgment giving the negative to all my translators.' ‘Then how 
are you sure these correctors may not impose U])on you ? ' * Why, 

1 got any civil gentleman (especially any Scotchman) that comes 
into my shop, to read the original to me in English ,• by this I 
know whether my first translator be deficient, and whether my 
corrector merits his money or not 

“ ‘ I ’ll tell you what happened to me last month. I bargained 

with S for a new version of “ Lucretius,” to publish against 

Touson’s, agreeing to pay the author so many shillings at his pro- 
ducing so many lines. He maile a great progress in a very short 
time, and 1 gave it to the corrector to compare with the T>atin ; hut 
he went directly to Creech’s translation, and found it the same, 
word for word, all but the first page. Kow, what d'ye think I did '* 
I arrested the translator for a cheat; nay, and I stopped the correc- 
tor's pay, too, u])on the proof that he had made use of Creech 
instead of the original.' 

“ ‘ Pray^ell me next how you deal with the critics ? ’ ‘ Sir,' said 
he, ‘ nothing more easy. I can silence the most formidable of 
them ; the rich ones for a sheet apiece of the blotted manuscript 
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natures, there ib something generous, and cheering, 
and ennobling. You a^^e in the society men who 

which cost me nothing ; they ’ll go about with it to their acquaint 
taiice, and pretend they had it from the author, who submitted it 
to their correction : this has given some of them such an air, that 
in time they come to be consulted with and dedicated to as the tip- 
top critics of the town. — As for the poor critics, I ’ll give you one 
instance of iny management, by which you may guess the rest : A 
lean man, that looked like a very good scholar, came to me t’ other 
day ; he turned over your Homer, shook his head, shrugged up his 
shoulders, and pish’d at every line of it. One would wonder,” says 
he, “ at the strange presumption of some men ; Homer is no such 
easy task as every stripling, every versifier” — he was going on 
when my wife called to dinner. “ Sir,” said T, “ will you please to 
eat a piece of beef with me ? ” “ Mr. Lintot,” said he, “ I am very 

sorry you should be at the expense of this great book : I am really 
concerned on ^^oiir account.” “Sir, I am much obliged to you : if 
you can dine upon a piece of beef, together with a slice of pud- 
ding— 'i ” “Mr. Lintot, 1 do iiot*s{t5" but Mr. Pope, if he would 
condescend to advise with men of learning — ” “ Sir, the pudding 

is upon the table, if you please to go in.” My critic complies; he 
comes to a taste of your poetry, and tells nui in the same breath 
that the book is (‘omrnendable, and the })udding e.xt cdhmt. 

” ‘ Now, sir,’ continued Mr. Lintot, ‘in return for the frankness 
T have shown, pray tell mo, is it the ojdiiion of your fricnids at court 
tliat my Lord Lansdowne will ho brought to the bar or not ’ ’ I 
told him 1 heard he would not, and I ho])ed it, my lord being one 
I had parcicular obligations to. ‘That may be,’ replied Mr. Liu- 
tot , ‘ hut hv G — if he is not, I shall lose tlie })rintiug of a very 
good trial.’ 

“These my lord, are a few traits •with which you discern the 
genius of Mr. Tdntot, which T have chosen for the subject of a let- 
ter. I dropped him as soon as I got to Oxford, and paid a visit to 
my Lord Carleton, at Middleton. ... I am,” etc. 

t 

“DR. SWIPa^ TO MR. POPE. 

' • “Sept. 29, 1725. 

“I am now returning to the noble scone of Dublin — into the 
grand monde — for fear of burying my parts , to signalize myself 
among curates and vicars, and correct all corruptions crept in relat- 
ing to tlie weight of bread-and-butter through those dominious 
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have filled the greatest parts in the world’s story — 
you are wi^ St. John the statesman; Peterborough 

where I govern. I have employed my time (besidew ditching) in 
finishing, correcting, amending, and transcribing my ‘ 'fravols * 
[Gulliver’s], in four parts complete, newly anginentod, and intended 
for the press when the world shall dcjserve them, or rather, when a 
printer shall be found brave enough to ventiini his ears. I lilce the 
scheme of our meeting after distre.sses and dispersions; but the 
chief end I pro])ose to myself in all my labors is to vex the world 
rather than divert it ; and if 1 could compass that design without 
hurting my own person or fortune, 1 would be the most indefatiga- 
ble writer you have ever seen, without reading 1 am exceedingly 
pleased that you have done with translations; L(n*d Treasurer Ox- 
ford often lamented that a rascally world should lay you under a 
necessity of misemploying your genius for so long a time ; but since 
you will now he so much better employed, when you think of the 
world, give it one lash tlie more at my reejuest. 1 have ever hated 
all nations, professions, find communities ; and all my love is 
towards individuals — for instance, I hate tin' tribe of lawyers, but 
I love Councillor Such-a-oiie and Judge Such-a-one : it is so ivith 
physicians (I will not speak of my own trade), soldiers, English, 
Scotch, Frencli, and the rest. But principally I hate and dettjst 
tliiit animal cfilled man — although I heartily love John, Peter, 
’I'homas, and so forth. 

“ . . . I have got materials towards a treatise proving the falsity 
of that definition antmal rationale^ and to sliow it should be only 
raiionh capax. . . . The matter is so clear that it will mlniit of no 
dispute — nay, I will hold a hundred pounds that you and I agree 
in the point. . . 

“ Mr. Lewis sent me an account of Dr. Arbuthnot’s illness, which 
is a very^ sensible affliction tutiiie, who, by living so long out of the 
world, have lost that hardness of heart coutracte<l by ycjirs and gen- 
eral conversation. 1 am daily losing friends, and ncitlier seeking 
nor getting others. Oh ! if the world had but a dozen of Arbuth- 
nots in it 1 would buru my ‘ Travels ’ ! ” 

“MR. POPE TO DR. SWIFT. 

“ October 15, 1725. 

‘I am wonderfully pleased with the suddenness of your , kind 
answer. It makes me hope you are coming towards us, and that 
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the conqueror; Swift, the greatest wit .of all times; 
Gay, the kindliest laugher — it is a privilege to sit 
in that company. Delightful and generous banquet ! 
with a little fpith and a little fancy any one of us here 
may enjoy it, and conjure up those great figures out 
of the past, and listen to their wit and wisdom. Mind 
that there is always a certain cachet about great men 

— they may be as mean on many x^oints as you or I, 

you incline more and more to 3'our old friends. . . . Here is one 
[Lord Bolingbvoke], who was once n jM>werful planet, hut has now 
(after lonj? cxperi.mce of all that conics of shining} learned to he 
content with returning to his hrst point without th(i thought or am- 
bition of shining at ail. Hero is anotlicr [Edward, Earl of Oxford), 
who thinks onf3of ihe greatest glories of lus father v.a.s to have dis- 
tinguished and loved you, and who loves you hereditarily. Here is 
Arhuthiiot, i’e( o\ered from tlic jaws of death, and more pleased 
with the liopc of seeing you again than of reviewing a world, every 
part of u liicli he has long 'l‘\spis(^u but what is made up of a few men 
like yourself. . . . 

“ Our friend Gay is used as the friends of Tories are hy Whigs 

— and gciHU’ally hy Tories too. Because he had humor, he was 
supjioscd to have dealt with Dr. Swift, in like manner as when any 
one had learning formerly, he was thought to have dealt with the 
devil . . 

‘‘ J.»ord Bnlinghroke ha<l not the least harm hy his fall ; I wish ho 
had received no more hy liis other fall But Lord Bolinghroke is the 
most iiiproved mind since you saw him that ever was improved 
witliout .shifting into a now' hody, or lieing paul/o niitnis ah arajelis. 
I have olif n imagined to myself, tliat if ever all of ns meet again, 
after so many varieties and eliang('ff, after so much of tlie old world 
and of tile old man in each of us lias liecn altered, that scarc e a single 
thought of the one, any more than a single atom of the other, re- 
mains just the same; J have fancied, I say, that we sliould meet 
like the righteous in tlie niillenuiiim, quite in peace, divested of all 
our former passions, smiling at our jiast follies, and content to en- 
joy the kingdom of the just in tranquillity. 


” I designed to have left the following page for Dr. Arbnthnot 
to fill, hut he is so touched with the period in vours to me, concern 
ing him, that he intends to answer it hy a whole letter. ...” 
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but they carry their great air — they speak of com- 
mon life more largely and generously than common 
men do — they regard the world with a manlier coun- 
tenance, and see its real features more fairly than the 
timid shufflers who only dare to look up at life through 
blinkers, or to have an opinion when there is a crowd 
to back it. He who reads these noble records of a past 
age^, salutes and reverences the great spirits who adorn 
it. You may go home now and talk with St. John; 
you may take a volume from your library and listen 
to Swift and Pope. 

Might I give coiinseh to any young hearer, I would 
say to him, Try to frequent tin*, company of your 
betters. In books and life that is the most whole- 
some society ; learn to admire rightly ; the great 
pleasure of life is that. Note what the great men 
admired ; they admired great things : narrow spirits 
admire basely, and worshij) meanly. T know nothing 
in any story more gallant and ehetu’ing than the love 
and friendshi}) which this com])any of famous men 
bore towards one another. The.rt* never has been a 
society of men more friendly, as there never was one 
more illustrious. Who dares quarrel with Mr. Pojie, 
great and famous himself, for liking the society of 
men great and famous ? and for liking them for the 
(pialities which made them so ? A nnn-e pretty fel- 
low from ‘‘ Winter’s could not have written the 
“ Patriot King,’^ and would very likely have despised 
little Mr. Pope, the decrepit l*aj)ist, whom the great 
St. John -held to be one of the best and greatest of 
men : a mere nobleman of the court could no more 
liave won l>arc(dona, than he could have written 
I’eterborough’s letters to Poiie,^ which are as witty as 

’ Of the Karl of Peterborough, Walpole says ; — “ He was one ot 
those men of careless wit and negligent graec, who scatter a tliou 
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Congreve : a mere Irish Dean could not have written 
“ Gulliver ; and all these men loved Pope, and Pope 
loved all these men. To name his friends is to name 
the best men of his time. Addison had a senate ; 
Pope reverenced his equals. He spoke of Swift with 
respect and admiration always. His admiration for 
Polingbroke was so great, that when some one said of 
his friend, “There is something in that great man 

saucl hon-moia and idle verses, which \»g painful compilers gather 
and hoard, till the authors stare to find themselves authors. Such 
was tliis lord, of an advantageous figure and enterprising spirit ; as 
gallant as Amadis and as brave , but a little more expeditious in his 
journeys : for he is said to have seen moni kings and more postilions 
than an} man in Fairope. ... lie was a man, as his friends said, who 
would neither li\e nor die like any other mortal.” 

“ FROM THE EATIL OF WxERBOROUGH TO POPE. 

“ You must receive my letters with a just impartiality, and give 
grains of all<avanc(i for a gloomy or rainy day ; I sink grievously 
with the vveath(‘r-glass, and ain(|uite spiritless mIicii oppressed with 
the thoiiglits of a birtlulay or a return. 

“ Dutiful affection was bringing me to town, hut uudutiful lazi- 
ness, and being much out of order, keep me in the country • how- 
ever, if alive, 1 must make my apjM*aranee at the birthday. . . . 

“ Y(m seem to think it vexatiems that I shall allow you but one 
woman at a time either to praise or love If I dispute with you 
upon this point, I doubt every jury will give a verdict against me 
So, sir, witl'i a MahouKitau indulgence, I allow you pluralities, the 
favoril privilege of onr churcli. 

“ I fiml you don’t mend upon correction ; again I tell you you 
must not think of women in arcasonalde wav ; ytm know v^e always 
make goddesses of those wa adore upon earth ; and do not all the 
good men tell us we must lay Jiside reason in what relates to the 
Deity '* 

“. . . I should have been glad of anything of Swift’s. Pray, 
when you write to him next, tell him I ex])ect him with impatience, 
in a place as odd and as much out of the way a.s himsedf. Yours.” 

Peterborough married Mrs. Anastasia Hobinsou, the celebrated 
fiiuger. 
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which looks as if he was placed here by mistake/^ 
“Yes,” Pope answered, “and when the comet ap- 
peared to us a month or two ago,. I had sometimes an 
imagination that it might possibly be come to carry 
him home, as a coach comes to one’s door for visitors.” 
So these great spirits spoke of one another. Show me 
six of the dullest middle-aged gentlemen that ever 
dawdled round a club table, so faithful and so 
friendly. 

We have said before that the chief wits of this 
time, with the exception of Congreve, were what we 
should now call men’s men. They spent many hours 
of the four-and-twenty, a fourth part of each day 
nearly, in clubs and coffee-houses, where they dined, 
drank, and smoked. Wit and news went by word of 
mouth ; a journal of 1710 contained the very smallest 
portion of one or the other. The chiefs spoke, the 
faithful habitues sat round ; strangers came to wonder 
and listen. Old Drydeii had his headquarters at 

Will’s,’’ ill Uussell Stret^t, at the corner of Bow 
Street : at which place Pope saw him when he was 
twelve years old. The com])a,ny used to assemble 
on the first floor — what was calhnl the dining-room 
floor ill those days — and sat at various tables smok- 
ing their pipes. It is recorded tliat the beaux of the 
day thought it a great hopor to be allowed to take a 
pinch out of Drydeii’s siuilf-b(iX. When Addison 
began to reign, he with a certain crafty jiropriety 
— a policy let us call it — which belonged to his 
nature*, set up his court, and appointed the officers 
of his royal house. His jialace was “Button’s,” 
opj)osite “ Will’s.”^ A quiet opjlbsition, a silent as- 

^ “ Button had been a servant in the Countess of Warwick’s 
'anilly, who, under the patronage of Addison, kept a coffee-house on 
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sertion of empire, distinguished this great man. Addi- 
son’s ministers were Budgell, Tickell, Phillips, Carey; 
his master of the horse, honest Dick Steele, who was 
what Duroc was to Napoleon, or Hardy to Nelson ; 
the man who performed his master’s bidding, and 
would have cheerfully died i^i his quarrel. Addi- 
son lived with these people for seven or eight 
hours every day. The male society -passed over 
their punch-bowls and tobacco-pipes about as much 
time as ladies of that age spent over Spadille and 
Manille. 

For a brief space, u])ou coining up to town, l’o])e 
formed yiart of King Jose])h’s court, and was his 
rather too eager and obsequious humble servant.’ 
Dick Steele, the editor of the ‘^Tatler ” Mr. Addison’s 
man, and his own man .too. — a ])erson of no little 
figure in the world of letters, patronized the young 
])oet, and set him a task or two. Young Mr. Poi)e 
did the tasks very (piickly and smartly (he had been 


the .south side of Hiissoll Street, about two doors from Coveut Gar- 
den. Here, it was that the wits of that time used to assemble It 
is said tliat when vVddisoTi had suffered any vexation from the 
Counti'ss, he withdrew the eoinpany from Button’s house. 

“Prom the coffee-house he went again to a tavern, where he 
often sat Into and drank too much wine.” — Dr. Johnson. 

Will’s coffee-house was on thewg.si .‘^ide of Bow Street, and ‘‘cor. 
ner of Rmssell Street.” See ” JIandhook of Loudon.” 

^ “My acquaintance with Mr. Addison commenced in 1712' I 
liked him then as well as I liked any man, and was very fond of his 
conversation. It was very soon after that Mr. Addison advised me 
‘not to he content with the applause of half the nation.' He used 
to talk much and often to me, of moderation in parties : and used 
to blanu^ Ills dear friciuysteele for being too much of a party man. 
Ho encouraged me in my design of translating the ‘ Iliad,’ which was 
h(‘gun that year, and finished in 1 7 1 8 ” — Pore. Spence'* a A jierdoles 
“ Addison had Budgell, and I think Phillips, in the hou.se with 
him. — Gay they would call one of my ilhees. They were angry 
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at the feet, quite as a boy, of Wycherley’s * decrepit 
reputation, and propped up for a year that doting old 


with me for keeping so much with Dr. Swift and some of the late 
Ministry.” — Pope. Spence*s Anecdotes. 

» “ TO ME. BLOUNT. 

“Jan. 21, 1715-16. 

“ I know of nothing that will be so interesting to you at present 
as some circnmstancea of the last act of that eminent comic poet 
and our friend, Wycherley. He has often tohl me, and 1 doubt not 
he did all his acquaintance, that he would marry as soon as his life 
was despaired of. Accordingly a few days before his death, he 
underwent the.ceremony, and joined together those two sacraments 
which wise men say we should be the last to receive; for, if you 
observe, matrimony is placed after extreme unction in our cate- 
chism, as a kind of hint of the order of time in which they are tu 
be taken. The old man then lay down, satisfied in the conscious- 
ness of having, hy this one act, obliged a woman who (he was told) 
had merit, and shown an heroic r(‘sentment of the ill-usage of his 
next heir. Some hundred pounds which ho had wdth the lady dis- 
charged his debts ; a jointure of X.'iOO a-year made her a recom- 
pense ; and the nephew was left to comfort himself as well as he 
could with the miserable remains of a mortgaged estate I saw 
our friend twice after this was done — less peevish in his sickness 
than he useil to be in his health ; neitlier much afraid of dying, 
nor (wliich in him had been more hkely) mncli ashamed of marry- 
ing. The evening before he expired, he called his young wife to 
tlie bedside, and earnestly entreated her not to deny him one rc- 
(juest — the last he should majvc. Upon her assurances of con- 
senting to it, he told her ; ‘ My dear, it is only this — that you will 
never marry an old man again.' I cannot help remarking that 
sickness, wdiicli often destroys both wit and wisdom, yet seldom has 
power to remove that talent which we call humor. Mr. Wycherley 
showed his even in his last compliment; though I think hus re- 
quest a little hard, for why should he bar her from doubling her 
jointure on the sann? easy terms 1 0 

“ So trivial as these circumstances are, I should not be displeased 
myself to know such trifles when they concern or characterize any 
eminent per.son. The wi.se.st and wittiest of men are s(‘ldom wiser 
QT wittier than others in these sober moments ; at least, our friend 
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wit) ; he was anxious to be well with the men of 
letters, to get a footing and a recognition. He 
thought it an honor to be admitted into their com- 
pany ; to ha'^'e the confidence of Mr. Addison^s friend, 
Captain Steele. His eminent parts obtained for him 
the honor of heralding Addison’s triumph of “Cato” 
with his admirable prologue, and heading the victori- 
ous procession as it were. Not content with this act 
of homage and admiration, he wanted to distinguish 
himself by assaulting Addison s enemies, and attacked 
John Dennis with a prose lampoon, which highly 
offended his lofty patron. Mr. Steele was instructed 
to write to Mr. Dennis, and inform him that Mr. Pope’s 
pain])hlet against him was written quite without Mr. 
Addi;son’s approval.* Indeed, “ The Narrative of 
Dr. Robert Norris on the Phrenzy of J. D.” is a vul- 
gar and mean satire, and such a blow as the magnifi- 
cent Addison could never desire to see any partisan 
of his strike in any literary quarrel. Pope was 
closely allied with Swift when he wrote this pam- 
phlet. It is so dirty that it lias been printed in 
Swift’s works, too. It bears the foul marks of the 
master hand. Swift admired and enjoyed with all 
his heart the prodigious genius of the young I*ai)ist 
lad out of Windsor Forest, who had never seen a uni- 

• 

eiidod much in the same character he had lived in ; and Horace’s 
rule for play may as well be applied to him as a playwright ; — 

** ‘ Servetur ad imum 

Qualis ab incepto processerit ot sibi constet.’ 

“ I am,” etc. 

^ “Addison, who \v®is no stranger to the world, probably saw 
the selfishness of Popp’s friendship; and resolving that he should 
have the consequences of his ofhciousness to liimself, informed 
Dennis by Steele that he was sorry for the insult.” — Johnsoic' 
'Life of Addison. 
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v(‘rsity in his life, and came and conquered the l)ons 
and the doctors with his wit. He applauded, and 
loved him, too, and protected him, and taught him 
mischief. I wish Addison could have loved him 
better. The best satire that ever has been penned 
would never have been written then ; and one of the 
best characters the world ever knew would have been 
without a flaw. But he who had so few equals could 
not bear one, and Pope was more than that. When 
Pope, trying for himself, and soaring on his immortal 
young wings, found that his, too, was a genius, whicdi 
no pinion of that ago could follow, he rose and left 
Addison’s conqmny, settling on his own eminence, and 
singing his own song. 

It was not possible that Pope should rem9,in a 
retainer of Mr. Addison ; nor likely that after escap- 
ing from his vassalage and assuming an independent 
crown, the sovereign whose allegiance he quitted 
should vif‘w him amicably.^ They did not do wrong 
to mislike (*-ach other. They but followed the imjmlse 
of nature, and the consequence of position. When 
Bernadotte became heir to a thron(‘, tlie Prince Royal 
of Sweden was naturally Xapoh'on's enemy. ‘‘ There 
are imiuy passions and tempers of mankind,” says 
Mr. Addison in the Spectator,” speaking a couple of 
years before their little di|}’er(*nces ])etweeii him and 

^ “ While 1 was heated with what I heard, I wrote !i letter to 
Mr. Addison, to let him kiunv ‘that I was not iiuacquainU'd with this 
ludiavior of liis; that if 1 A\as to s|)(}ak of him se\(‘relv in return 
for it, it should not he in sueli a dirty wa\ ; that 1 shouhl rather 
t(‘ll him himself fairly of his faults, and allow his good (jualities, 
and that it should he something in th(‘ lollop ing manner ’ I then 
subjoined the first sketch of what has since l)een called my satire 
on Addison. lie used me very civilly e\cr after, ami never did 
me any injustice, that 1 know of, from that tinu' to his death, which 
was ai)Out three? }ears after.” — Tope. /Spmea's Anecdotes. 
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Mr. Pope took place, “ which naturally dispose us to 
depress and vilify the merit of one rising in the es- 
teem of mankind. All those who made their en- 
trance into the world with the same advantages, and 
were once looked on as his equals, are apt to think 
the fame of his merits a reflection on their own 
deserts. Those who were once his equals envy and 
defame him, because they now see him the superior ; 
and those who were once his superiors, because they 
look upon him as their equal. Did Mr. Addison, 
justly perhaps thinking that, as young Mr. Pope had 
not had the benefit of a university education he 
couldn’t know Greek, therefore he couldn’t trans- 
late Homer, encourage his young friend Mr. Tickell, 
of Queen’s, to translate that poet, and aid him with 
his own known scholarship find skill ? ^ It was nat- 
ural that Mr. Addison should doubt of the learning 
of an aniat(‘ur Grecian, should have a high opinion 
oi Mr. Tickell, of Queen’s, and should help that in- 
genious young man. It was natural, on the other 
hand, that Mr. I’ope and Mr. l^ope’s friends should 
believe that this counter-translation, suddenly adver- 
tised and so long written, though Tickell’s college 
friends had never heard of it — though, when Pope 
first wrote to Addison regarding his scheme, Mr. 
Addison knew nothing of tli(‘ similar })roject of Tick- 
(dl, Oi Queen’s — it was natural that Mr. Pope and 
his friends, having interests, passions, and ])rejiidices 
of their own, should believe that Tickell’s translation 
was but an act of opposition against J^ope, and that 

^ “ That Tickell sliouhl have hoeii guilty of a \ illany s(3()ms to 
ns highly iniprohable ; that Addison should hav(‘ been guilty of a 
villany seems to us highly improbahle ; Iml that these two men 
shoulci have consj)ire<l together to commit a a ilUiuy, seems, to us, 
imnrohnhJc in a tenfold degree,” — Macaulay. 
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they should call Mr. TickelPs emulation Mr. "Addi- 
son’s envy — if envy i| were. 

** And were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles and fair fame inspires, 

Blest with each talent and each art to please, 

And horn to write, converse, and live with ease ; 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne ; 

View him with scornful yet with jesilous eyes, 

And hate, for arts that caused himself to rise ; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserved to blame as to commend, 

A timorous foe and a suspicious friend; 

Dreading even fools, by flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging that he ne’er obliged: 

Like Cato give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own a])plause ; 

While wits and templars evcuy sentence raise, 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise; 

Who but must laugh if such a man there be, 

Wiio would not weep if Atticus were he 

sent the verses to Mr. Addison,’’ said Pope, 
^^and he used me ver;^ civilly ever alter.” No 
wonder he did. It was shame vm’y likely more than 
fear that silenced him. Johnson recounts an inter- 
view between Pope and Addison after theiv quarrel, 
in which Pope was angry, and Addison tried to be 
contemptuous and calm. Such a weapon as Pope’s 
must have pierced any scorn. It flashes forever, and 
quivers in Addison’s memory. His great figure looks 
out on us from the past — stainless but for that — 
pale, calm, and beautiful : it bleeds from that black 
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wound. He should be drawn, like Saint Sebastiatt^ 
with that arrow in his side. ♦As he sent to Gay and 
asked his pardon, as he bade his stepson come and 
see his death, be sure he had forgiven Pope, when 
he made ready to show how a Christian could die. 

Pope then formed part of the Addisonian court for 
a short time, and describes himself in his letters as 
sitting with that coterie until two o’clock in the 
morning over punch and burgundy amidst the fumes 
of tobacco. To use an expression of the pre^sent day, 
the “pace” of those viveurs of the former age was 
awful. Peterborough lived into the very jaws of 
d(,‘ath r Godolphin labored all day and gambled at 
night; Bob iif ’•broke,' writing to ISwift, from Dawley,* 
in his retinmient, dating his letter at six o’clock in 
the morning, and rising, he says, refreshed, serene, 
stnd calm, calls to mind the time of his London life ; 
when about that hour he used to be going to bed, sur- 
ft‘ited with j)leasure, and jaded with business ; his 

» “LORD BOLINGBROKE TO THE THREE YAHOOS OF 
TWICKENHAM. 

* “July 2 : 1 , 1726. 

“ J( NATiiAX, Alexander, John, most excellent Piuit:\ivirs 
or Paknassl's, — Pliough you uro j)ro))a.l)ly \rrv jiidilXereiit where 
I am, or what 1 am doiiii^, yet I resolve to heliioe the contrary. I 
])orsun(le myself tliat you have Siiio at least tiftecii times within 
tin’s fortnight to D.iwle.y Farm, ami that }ou are extremely morti> 
fi(*(l at 111 } long silence. To relieve you thcrefo)*e, from this great 
aiixic'ty «)f mind, I can do no less than write a few lines to yon ; 
and I j)l(*ase myself beforehand with the vast ]>leasuro which this 
c-})i.stle must needs give you That 1 may add to this jdcasure, and 
give furtlier jmjofs of my beneficent tein])er, 1 will likewise; inform 
}ou that I sliall he in your neighborhood again, hv the end of next 
week : l)y which time I hope that Jonathan’s imagination of busi- 
ness will he succeeded by some imagination more becoming a 
>>rofessor of that divine science, hi bagatelle. Adieu. Jouathau, 
Alexander, John, mirth he with you! ” 
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head often full of schemes, and his heart as often full 
of anxiety. It was to# hard, too coarse a life fof- the 
sensitive, sickly Poj)e. He was the only wit of the 
day, a friend writes to me, who was n’t fat.^ Swift 
was fat ; Addison was fat ; Steele was fat ; Gay and 
Thomson were preposterously fat — all that fuddling 
and punch-drinking, that club and coffee-house booz- 
ing, shortened the lives and enlarged the waistcoats of 
the men of that age. Pope withdrew in a great meas- 
ure from this boisterous London company, and being 
put into an indc^pendence by the gallant exertions 
of Swift ^ and his private friends, and by the enthu- 
siastic national admiration which justly rewarded 
his great achievement of the Iliad,” purchased that 
famous villa of Twickenham which his song and life 
celebrated ; duteously bringing his old parent to live 
and die there, entertaining his friends there, and 
making occjasional visits to London in his little 
chariot, in which Atterbury conapared him to Homer 
in a nutshell.” 

Mr. Dryden was not a genteel man,” Pope quaintly 
said to Spence, speaking of the maiineu* and habits of 
the famous old patriarch of ‘‘ Will’s.” With regard 
to Pope’s own manners, we have the best contempo- 
rary authority that they were singularly refined and 
polished. With his exWordinary sensibility, with 
his known tastes, with his delicate frame, with his 

^ Prior must be excepted from this observation. “ He was lank 
and l(;an.” 

2 Swift exerted himself very much in promoting the “ Iliad ” 
subscription ; and also introduced Pope to Harley and Bolingbn)ke. 
— Pope realized by the “ Iliad ” upwards of ,£ .5,000, which he laid 
out partly in annuities, and partly in the purchase of his famous 
villa. Johnson remarks that “it would be hard to find’ a man so 
well entitled to notice by his wit, that ever delighted so much in 
talking of his money.” 
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power and dread of ridicule, Pope could have been no 
othef than what we call a highly-bred person.^ His 
closest friends, with the exception of Swift, were 
among the delights and ornaments of the polished 
society of their age. Garth,® the accomplished and 
benevolent, whom Steele has described so charmingly, 
of whom Codrington said that his character was all 
beauty,” and whom Pope himself called the best of 
Christians without knowing it; Arbuthnot,® one of 

1 “Hia (Pope’s) voice in common conversation wa^s so naturally 
musical, that I rememi)er honest To,m Southerne used always to 
call him ‘the little nightingale.* ” — Orrery. 

2 GarLii, whom Dryden calls “generous as his Muse,” was a 
Yorkshireman. He graduated at Cambridge, and was made M.D. 
in 1691. He soon distinguished himself in his profession, by his 
poem of the “ Dispensary,” anfMn society, and pronounced Dry- 
den’s funeral oration, lie was a strict Whig, a notable member 
of the “ Kit-Kat,” and a friendly, convivial, able man He was 
knighted by George L, with the Duke of Marlborougli’s sword. 
He died in 1718. 

® “ Arbutlmot was the son of an Episcopal clergyman in Scot- 
land, and belonged to an ancient and distinguished Scotch family. 
He was educated at Aberdeen ; and, coming up to London — ac- 
cording to a Scotch practice often enough alluded to -- to make 
his fortune first made himself known by ‘An Kxainiuation of 
Dr. Woodward’s Account of the Deluge.’ He became physician 
siicctissivoly to Prince George of Denmark and to Queen Anne. 
He is usually allowed to have been the most learned, as well as 
one of iho most witty and hurnorou^members of the Scriblerus (’lub. 
'rhe opinion entertained of him by the humorists of tlie day is 
abundantly evidenced in their correspondence. When he found 
himself in his last illness, he wrote thus, from his retreat at Hamp- 
stead, to Swift ; — 

“Hampstead, Oct. 4, 1734. 

'‘Mt Dear and Worthy Friend, — You luue no reason to 
put me among the rest of your forgetful friends, for I wrote two 
long letters to you, to which 1 never received one word of answer. 
Tlie first was about your health ; the last I sent a great while ago, 
by one De la Mar. I can assure you with great truth that none of 
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the wisest, wittiest, most accomplished, gentlest 
of mankind ; Bolin gbroke, the Alcibiades of his age j 

your friends or acquaintance has a more warm heart towards you 
tlian myself. I am going out of this trouoiesome world, and you, 
among the rest of my friends, shall have my last prayers and good 
wishes. 

“ ... I came out to this place so reduced by a dropsy and an 
.astJima, that I could neither sleep, breathe, eat, nor move. 1 most 
earnestly desired and begged of Clod that he would take me. Con- 
trary to my expectation, upon venturing to ride (which I had 
I’orhorne for some years), I recovered my strength to a pretty con- 
sidt!ra]»le degree, slept, and had my stornacli again. . . . What I 
di<l, I can assure you was not for life, bnt ease ; fur I am at present 
in the ease of a man that was almost in harhor, and tlum blown 
hack to sea — who has a reasonable hope of going to a good place, 
and ail jilsulute, certainty of l(‘aving a very bad one. Not that I 
have any particular disgust at the world , for I have as great com- 
fort in my own family and from the kindness of in^ friends as any 
man ; hut the world, in the main, displeas(‘H me, and 1 have too 
true a presentiment of calamities tliat are to befall my country. 
However, if I should have the hapjiincss to see you h(‘f()re I die, 
you will find tliai I enjoy the comforts of life with my usual clieer- 
fuluess. I cannot imagine wJiy you are frighteiuMl from a journey 
to England • the rea.suiis you assign arc not sufficient — the journey 
1 am sure would do you good. In general, I recommend riding, 
of which 1 have always had a good opinion, and can now confirm 
it from my own experience. 

“My family give you their love and .service. The great loss T 
sustained in one of them gave mo my first shock, and the trouble 
1 have wiili the rest to bring tli/nn to a right tempijr to boar the 
loss of a fathcT who loves them, and whom they love, is really a 
most sensible affliction to me. I am afraid, my d(‘ar friend, we 
shall never .-^ee one anoilier more in this world. 1 shall, to the last 
moment, pre.serve iny love and esteem for you, being well a.ssiired 
you will never leave the paths of virtne and honor ; for all that is 
in tins world is not worth the least deviation from the way. It 
will he great pleasure to me to hear from you sometimes ; for none 
are with more sijicerity tliaii J am, my dear friend, your most 
faithful friiiiul and humlde servant.” 

“ Arbuthnot,” »lohnson says, “ was a man of great comprehen- 
sion, skilful in his profession, versed in the sciences, acquainted with 
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the generous Oxford; the magnificent; the witty, the 
fanious, and chivalrous Peterborough ; these were the 
fast and faithful friends of Pope, the most brilliant 
company of friends, let us repeat, that the world has 
ever seen. The favorite recreation of his leisure 
hours was the society of painters, whose art he prac- 
tised. In his correspondence are letters between him 
and Jervas, whose pupil he loved to be — liichardson, 
a celebratfid artist of his time, and who painted for 
him a portrait of his old mocher, and for whose pic- 
ture he» asked and thanked Richardson in one of the 
most delightful letters that ever was penned, ^ — and 

aucient literature, and able to animate his mass of knowledge by a 
bright and aetivo imagination ; a scholar with great brilliance of 
wit; a wit who, in the crowd of life, retained and discovered a 
noble ardor of religious zeal.” 

Dugald Stewart has l^stifieu to Arbuthnot’s ability in a depart- 
ment of which he was particularly qualified to judge*. “Let me 
add, that, in the list of philosophical reformers, the authors of 
‘Martimis Scriblerus N)ught not to be overlooked. Their happy 
ridicule of the scholastic logic and inetaTihysics is universally 
known ; but few are aware of the acuteness and sagacity displayed 
in their allusions to some of the most vulnerable passages in 
Locke’s ‘ Essay.’ In this part of the work it is commonly under- 
stood that Arbuthuot had the principal share.” — See Preliminary 
Dis.^e) tation to Enci/clojxedia Briiannica, note to p. 242, and also 
note B. B. B., p. 285. 


* “TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

“Twickenham, .Tune 10, 1733. 

“ As I know you and I mutually desire to see one another, I 
hope that this day our wishes would have met, and brought you 
hither. And this for the very reason, which possibly might hinder 
you coming, that my poor mother is dead. I thank God, her 
death was as easy as her life was iiinwent ; and as it cost her not 
a groan, or even a sigh, there is yet upon her countenance such an 
expression of tranquillity, nay, almost of pleasure, that it is even 
amiable to behold it. It would afford the finest image of a saint 
expired that ever painter drew; and it would be the greatest 
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’"'the wonderful Kneller, who bragged more, spelt 
worse, and painted better than any artist of his day.^ 
It is affecting to note, through l^ope’s Correspon- 
dence, the marked way in which his friends, the 
greatest, the most famous, and wittiest men of the 
time — generals and statesmen, philosophers and 
divines — all have a kind word and a kind thought 
for the good simple old mother, whom ]\)pe tended 
so affectionately. Those men would have scarcely 
valued her, but that they knew how much he loved 
her, and that they pleased him by thinking of lier. 
If his early letters to women are aff(‘et(Hl and insin- 
cere, whenever he speaks about this one, it is with a 
childish tenderness and an almost sacred simplicity. 
In 1713, when young Mr. Pope had, by a series of 
the most astonisliing victoria's and dazzling achieve- 
ments, s('ized the crown of po(*try, and the town was 
in an uproar of admiration, or hostility, for the young 
chief ; when Pope was issuing his famous decrees for 
the translation of the Iliad ; ’’ when Dennis and the 
lower critics were hooting and assailing him ; when 

obligation which even that obliging art could ever bestow on a 
friend, if you could come and sketch it for me. 1 am sure, if there 
be no very prevalent obstacle, you will leave any common business 
to do this ; and [ h(j])e to see you this evening, as late as you will, 
or to-morr()w morning as early, before this winter flower is faded. 
1 will defer lier interment till to-fnorrow night I know you love 
me, or I could not have written this — 1 (‘ould not (at this timel 
have written at all. Adieu ! May you die as happily ! 

“ Yours,’’ etc. 

^ Mr. Pope was with Sir Godfrey Kneller one day, when his 
nephew, a Guinea trader, came in. ‘Nephew,’ said Sir Godfrey, 
‘you have the honor of seeing the tw'o greatest men in the world.’ 
— ‘I don’t knowhow groat you may be,’ said the Guinea man, 

‘ but 1 don’t like your looks : I have often bought a man much 
better than both of you togethei, all muscles and bones, for ten 
guineas ’ ” — Dr. Warburton. Spence's Anecdotes, 
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Addison and the gentlemen of his court were sneering 
with eickening hearts at the prodigious triumphs of 
the young compieror; when Pope, in a of vic- 

tory, and genius, and hope, and anger, was struggling 
through the crowd of shouting friends and furious 
detractors to his temple of Fame, his old mother 
writes from the country, My deare,’’ says she, — 
“ My deare, there ’s Mr. Blount, of Maple Durom, 
dead the same day that Mr. Inglefield died. Your 
sister is well ; but your brother is sick. My service 
to Mrs. Blount, and all that ask of me. I hope to 
hear from you, and that you are well, which is my 
daily prayer ; and this with my blessing.'^ The tri- 
umph marches by, and the car of the young coiupier.or, 
the hero of a hundred brilliant victories : the fond 
mother sits in the quiet co^«tag(i at home and says, 
send you my daily pi-ayers, and I bless you, my 
deare.’’ 

In our estimate'- of Pope’s character, let us always 
take into account that constant tenderness and fidelity 
of affection wliich pervaded and sanctified his life, 
and nev^er foi*g('t that maternal bein^diction.^ It ac 
''fuupanied him always : his life seems purified by 
those artless and heartfelt prayers. And he seems 
t(» have r<'<u*ive(l and des('i-v('(l tlie fond attachment of 
the other members of his fjupily. It is not a little 
touching to read in Spenci* of tlui enthusiastic admi- 
ration with Avhich his half-sister regarded him, and 

^ Swift’s mention of him as one 

« whose filiill piety excels 

Whatever (irecian story tells,” 

is well known. And a sneer of Walpole's may be put to a better 
use than he ever intended it for, «/>«*• of this .-subject — He 
charitably sneers, in one of his lettC'rs, at Spence’s “ fondling an 
old mother — in imitation of Pope!” 
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the simple anecdote by which she illustrates her love. 

I think no man was ever so little fond of money.'^ 
Mrs. Kackett says about her brother, I think my 
brother when he was young read more books than any 
man in the world ; ” and she falls to telling stories of 
his school-days, and the manner in which his master 
at Twyford ill-us(Mi him. I don’t think my brother 
knew what fear was,” she continues ; and the accounts 
of Pope’s friends bear out this character for courage. 
When he liad exasperated the dunces, and threats of 
viohuice and personal assault were brought to him, 
the dauntless little champion never for one instant 
jillowed fear to disturb him, or condescend(‘d to iake 
any guard in his daily walks, ex(^ept occasionally his 
faithful dog to bear him company. had rather 
die at oikjc,” said the gallant little cripple, “ than live 
in fear of those rascals.” 

As for his death, it was what the noble Arbuthnot 
asked and enjoyed for himself — a euthanasia — a 
beautiful end. A perfect bcnevolenc(‘, affection, se- 
renity, hallowed the dciparture of that high soul. 
Even in tlie very hallucinations of his brain, and 
weaknesses of his dcdirium, there was sometliiiig 
almost sacred. Spence describes him in his last days, 
looking up and witli a rapt gaze as if something had 
suddeidy passcul bcdoue him. “ He said to me, 
‘What’s that?’ pointing into the air with a very 
steady regard, and then ]ook(*d down and said, with a 
smile of the greatest softiu^ss, ‘ ’T was a vision ! ’ ” 
He laughed scarcely ever, but his companions describe 
his countenance as often illuminated by a peculiar 
sweet smile. 

“ When,” said Spence,^ the kind anecdotist whom 

1 Joseph Spence was the son of a clergyman, near Winchester. 
He was a short time at Eton, and afterwards bocame a Eellow of 
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Johnson despised — ‘‘When I was telling Lord Bol- 
iiigbroke that Mr. Pope, on every catching and recov- 
ery of his mind, was always saying something kindly 
of his present cr absent friends ; and that this was so 
surprisingj as it seemed to me as if humanity had out- 
lasted understanding, Lord Bolingbroke said, ‘ It has 
so,’ and then added, ‘ I never in my life knew a man 
who had so tender a heart for his particular friends, 
or a more general friendship iOr mankind. I have 
known him these thirty years, and value m}^seU’ more 
for that man’s love than — ’ Here,” Spence says, 
“ St. John sunk his head, and lost his voice in tears.” 
The sob wlii(di finishes the ejiitaph is finer than words. 
It is the cloak thrown over the father’s ♦face in the 
fa,mous Greek picture, which hides the ^ grief and 
heightens it. 

In Johnson’s “Life of Pope” you will find de- 
scribed, with rather a malicious minuteness, some of 
the personal habits and infirmities of the great little 
Pope. His body was crooked, he was so short that 
it was nec(}ssary to raise his chair in order to place 
him on a ](‘vel with other people at table.^ He was 
sewed ap in a buckram suit every morning and re- 

New rJolleiro, Oxford, a cler<;\Tnaii, and profnssor of poetry. Ho 
was a friend of I'liomson’s wlioso r(‘])utation he aided. He pub- 
lislied an “ Essay on the Odyssey ”fu 1726, which introduced him 
to Pope. Everybody liked him. His “ Anecdotes ” were placed, 
while still in MS,, at the service of Johnson and also of Malone. 
They were publislied bv Mr Singer in 1820. 

^ He speaks of Arhiithnot’s having helped him through “that 
long disease, my life.’" But not only was he so feeble as is implied 
in his use of tlie “buckram,” but “it now a])poars,” says Mr. 
Peter Cnnuiiigharn, “from his unpuhli.she<l letters, that, like Lord 
Jlervey, he had recourse to ass’s milk for the preservation of his 
health.” It is to his lordship’s use of that simple beverage that he 
alludes when he savs, — 

“ Let Sporus tremble ! — A. What, that thing of silk, 
(Sporns, that mere white-curd of ass’s milk ^ ” 
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quired a nurse like a child. His contemporaries 
reviled these misfortunes with a strange acriniony, 
and made his poor deformed person the butt for many 
a bolt of heavy wit. The facetious Mr. Dennis, in 
speaking of him, says, If you take the first letter of 
Mr. Alexander Pope’s Christian name, and the first 
and last letters of his surname, you have A. P. E.” 
Pope catalogues, at the end of the Duiiciad,” with a 
rueful precision, other pretty names, besides Ape, 
which Dennis called him. That great critic jn'o- 
nounced Mr. Pope was a little ass, a fool, a coward, a 
, Papist, and therefore a hater of 8i*-ripture, and so 
forth. It must be remembered that the pillory was a 
flourishing* and j)opular institution in those days. 
Authors stood in it in the body sometimes : and 
dragged th(*ir enemies thither morally, hooted them 
with foul abuse, and assailed them with garbage of 
the gutter. Poor I’ope’s figure was an easy one for 
those (ilunisy caricaturists to draw. Any stupid hand 
could draw a hunchback, and write Pop^ underneath. 
They did. A libel was published against Pope, with 
such a frontispiece. This kind of rude jesting was 
an evidence not only of an ill natiin*, but a dull one. 
When a child makes a ^ ^out breaks out into 

a laugli, it is some very ol)vious combination of words, 
or discrc’pancy of objeetB, which ])rovokes the infan- 
tine satirist, or tickles the boorish wag ; and many of 
Pope’s revilers laughed, not so much because they 
were wicked, as because they knew no better. 

Without the utmost sensibility, Pope could not 
have been the poet he was ; and through his life, 
however much he protested that he disregarded their 
abuse, the coarse ridicule of his oi^ponents stung and 
tore him. One of Cibber’s pamphlets coming into 
Pope’s hands, whilst Richardson the j)ainter was with 
him. Pope turned round and said, These filings are 
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my diversions ; ” and Richardson, sitting by wliilst 
Pope* perused the libel, said he saw Jiis features 
writhing with anguish.’^ How little maman nature 
changes ! Can’t one see that little figure ? Can’t 
one fancy one is reading Horace ? Can’t one fiincy 
one is speaking of to-day? 

The tastes and sensibilities of Pope, which led him 
to cultivate the society of persons of fine manners, 
or wit, or taste, or beauty, 9aused him to shrink 
equally from that shabby and boisterous crew which 
formed the rank and file of literature in his time : and 
he was as unjust to these men as they to him. The 
delicate little creature sickened at habits and com- 
pany which were quite tolerable to robuster men : 
and in th(i famous feud between Pope and the Dunces, 
and without attributing any. peculiar wrong to either, 
one can quite understand how the two parties should so 
hate each other. As I fancy, it* was a sort of necessity 
that when Pope’s triumph passed, Mr. Addison and 
his men should look rather contemptuously down on 
it from their balcony ; so it was natural for Dennis 
and Tibbald, and Welsted and Cibber, and the worn 
and hungry jiressmen in the crowd below, to howl at 
him and assail him. And Pope was more savage to 
Grub Street than (iriib Street was to Pope. The 
thong with which he lashed# them was dreadful ; he 
fired upon that howling crew such shafts of flame and 
poison, he slew and wounded so fiercely, that in read- 
ing the “ Dunciad ” and the prose lampoons of Pope, 
one feels disposed to side against the ruthless little 
tyrant, at least to pity those wretched folks upon 
whom he was so unmerciful. It was Pope, and Swift 
to aid him, who established among us^the Grub Street 
tradition. revels in base descriptions of poor 

men’s want ; he gloats over poor Dennis’s garret, 
and flannel nightcap, and red stocking.^ ; he gives in 
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structions how to find Curll’s authors, the liistoriaii at 
tlie tallow-chandler’s under the blind arch in Petty 
France, the two translators in bed togc^ther, the poet 
ill the cock-lol’t in lludgij Row, whose landlady keeps 
the ladder. It was Pop(^, I fea-r, who contributed, 
more than any man who ever livi‘d, to depreciate the 
literary calling. It was not an unprosperous one be- 
fore that time, as we have seen; at h'ast there were 
grtnit pi’izes in the profession wlii<*li had made Addi- 
son a Minister, and lh*ior an Amba,ssador, and St^'ide 
a Commissioner, and Swift all but a Uislio}). Tlie 
])roression of letters was ruim*d by that libel of the 
“Diinciad.” If authors were wrebdied and ])Oor be- 
fore, if some ot‘ them lived in haylofts, of which tlnur 
landladies kept the ladders, at hsist nobody came to 
disturb them in their stra,w; if three of tlnun had but 
one (H)<it betvviHUi them, the. two remained invisible in 
the garret, the tliiid, at* any rat( , appt‘-ared decently at 
the colfee-house and paid his two])en(H:; lik(5 a gentle- 
man. It was Pope tliat dragg<‘d into light all this 
])overty and mealiness, and held u]> those wn^tched 
shift and rags to imblic ridic.ule. It was Po]>e that 
has made geinu’ations of tin*, reading world (delighted 
with the mis(diief, as who would not be tliat reads 
it ?) believe that author and wr(‘teh, author and rags, 
author and dirt, author and <lrink, gin, cow-heel, tripe, 
poverty, duns, bailiffs, squalling cdiildren and clamor- 
ous landljidies, were always associated together. The 
condition of authorship began to fall from tin* days of 
the “Duinuad; and 1 believe in my ]iea,rt that much 
of that obloquy which has siin*.e pursued our call- 
ing was occasioned by Pojic.’s lilxds and wicked wit. 
Everybody reaii those. Everybody was familiarized 
Avith the idea of the poor devil, the author. The 
manner is so captivating that young antlun's practise 
it, and begin their career with satire. It is sc ea«v t(y 
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write, and so pleasant to read ! to fire a shot that 
makes a giant wince, perhaps ; and fancy oiie^s self 
nis conqueror. It is. easy to shoot — but not as Pope 
did. The shafts of his satire rise sublimely : no poet’s 
verso ever mounted higher than that wonderful flight 
' with which the “ Dunciad ” concludes : — ^ 

“ She comes, sbe comes I the sable throne behold 
Of Night primeval and of Chaos old ; 

Belbre her, Fancy’s gilded oJouds decay, 

And all its varying rainbows die away ; 

Wit shoots ill vain its momentary fires, 

The meteor drops, and in a flash ex])ire8. 

As, one by one, at dread Medea's strain 
The sick’iiing stars fade off the ethereal plain; 

As Argus’ ey(^s, by Hermes’ wand opi)ress’d, 

Closed, one by one, to everlasting rest ; — 

Thus, at her fell ap})roacli and secret might, 

Art after Art goes out, and all is night. 

Sec* skulking 'frutli'to her old cavern fled. 

Mountains of casuistry ]jeapt‘d o’er her head ; 
Philoso})hy, that learned on Heaven before, 

Shrinks to lier second cause and is no more. 

Religion, blusliing, veils her sacred fires, 

And,, unawares, Morality exi>ires 

Nor |)nhlic flame, nor private, dares to shine, 

Nor human s])ark is left, nor glimi)se divine. 

Lo ! thy dread em])ire. Chaos, is n‘stored, 

Light di(‘s heforti tliy nncreating word ; 

Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall. 

And universal darkness buries all.”* 

^ “He (Johnson) repeated to ns, in liis forcible melodious man* 
ner, the conclnding Iiii(*s of the ‘ Dunciad.’ ” — Hoswkli.. 

- “Mr. Langtoii informed me that lie once related to Johnson 
(on the authority of Sjx'nce), that I’o]k* himself admired these 
lines so much that Avlien he repeaterl tlu^m his voice fallcred 
* And well it might, sir,’ said .lohiison, ‘ for they are noble lines’ ’ 

J. Boswki.l. Junior. 
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In these astonishing lines Pope reaches, I think, to 
the very greatest height which his sublime art has 
attained, and shows himself the, equal of all poets of 
all times. It is the brightest ardor, the loftiest asser- 
tion of truth, the most generous wisdom, illustrated 
by the noblest poetic figure, and spoken in words the 
aptest, grandest, and most harmonious. It is heroic 
courage speaking ; a splendid declaration of righteous 
wrath and war. It is the gage flung down, and the 
silver trumpet ringing defiance to falsehood and 
tyranny, deceit, dulness, superstition. It is Truth, 
the champion, shining and intrepid, and fronting the 
great world-tyrant with armies of slaves at his back. 
It is a wonderful and victorious single combat in that 
great battle, which has always been waging since 
society began. 

In speaking of a work of consummate art one does 
not try to show what it actually is, for that were 
vain ; but what it is like, and what are the sensations 
produced in the mind of him who views it. And in 
considering Pope’s admirable career, I am forced into 
similitudes drawn from other courage and greatness, 
and into comparing him with those who achieved 
triumphs in actual war. 1 think of the works of 
young Pope as I do of the ac.tions of young Bona- 
parte or young NelvSon<, In their common life you 
will find frailties and meannesses, as great as the 
vices and follies of tlni meajiest inen. But in the 
])resen(ie of the great oc(*.asion, tin*, great soul flashes 
out, and conquers transcendent. In thinking of the 
s])lendor of Po})e’s young victories, of liis merit, une- 
qualled as his renown, 1 liail and salut(‘ the achieving 
genius, and do homage to the pen of a hero. 
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I SUPPOSE, as long as novels last and authors aim at 
interesting their public, there must always be ki the 
story a virtuous and gallant hero, a wicked monster 
his opposite, and a pretty girl who finds a champion ; 
bravery and virtue conquer beauty ; and vice, after 
seeming to triumj)!! through a certain number of pages, 
is sure to be dis(*omlite.d in the last volume, when jus- 
tice overtakes him and honest folks come by their 
own. Tlu're never was perhai)s a greatly popular 
stoiy but this sim])le plot was carried through it; 
mere satiric wit is addressed to a class of readers and 
think ('rs quite diifc'rent to those sim])le souls who 
laugli and weeq) over the novel. I fancy very few 
ladies indeed, for instance, could be brought to like 

Gulliver ’’ heartily, and (putting the coarseness and 
difference of maniu'rs out of tlie (piestion) to relish 
the wonderful satire of ‘Slonathan Wild.’^ In that 
strange a])ologue, tlie author tak(‘s for a hero the 
greatest ras(*.al, coward, traitor ,*ty rant, hy})ocrite, that 
his wit and experience, both large in this matter, 
could enable him to devise or de])ict ; he accompanies 
this villain through all the actions of liis life, with a 
grinning dtderiuuH*. and a wonderful mock respect ; 
and does n’t leave him, till he is dangling at the gal- 
lows, when the satirist makes him a low bow and 
wishes the scoundi‘el good-day. 

It was not by satire of this sort, or by scorn and 
coutejnT)t, that Hogarth achieved his vast popularity 
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and acquired his reputation.^ His art is quite 
simple,® he speaks x^opular parables to.interest simple 

1 Coleridge H])eak8 of the “ beautiful female faces ” in Ilogarth^s 
pictures, “ in whom,” he says, “ the satirist never extinguished that 
love of beauty which belonged to him as a poet.” — The Friend, 

2 “ I was pleased with the reply of a gentleman, who, being 
asked which book he esteemed most in hts library, answered 
‘ Shakspeare . ' being asked which he esteemed next best, replied 
* Hogarth.’ His graphic representations are indeed books they 
have the teeming, fruitful, suggestive meaning of words. Other 
pictures we look at — his prints w'e read. ... 

“ The quantity of thought which Hogarth crowds into every 
])icture would almost unvulgarize every subject which he might 
choose. . . . 

“ I say not .that all the ridiculous subjects of Hogarth have 
necessarily something in them to make us like them ; some are 
indiiferent to us, some in their nature repulsive, and only made 
interesting by the wonderful skill and truth to nature in the 
painter ; but I contend that there is in most of them that sprink- 
ling of the better nature, which, like holy water, chases away and 
disperses the contagion of tiie bad. They have tliis in them, be- 
sides, that tliey bring us ac({uainted with the every-day human 
face, — they give us skill to detect tho.s(‘- gradations of sense and 
virtue (whicli escape the careless or fasti<lious observer) in the 
circumstances of the world about us ; and ])revent that disgust at 
common life, that i<vdiiim (juotidiannrum forma ram, which an un- 
restricted ])assion for ideal forms and beauties is in danger of 
producing. Jn this, as in many other things, they are analogous 
to the best novels of Smollett and Fielding ” — (hiAiiLES Lamb. 

“It has been ol)served tlyit Hogarth’s pictures are exceedingly 
unlike any other representations of the same kind of subjects — 
that they form a class, and have a character, jieculiar to them- 
selves. It may be worth while to cousidei’ in what this general 
distinction cojisists. 

“ In the first place, they are, in the strictest sense, historical 
pictures ; and if what Fielding says be true, that his novel of 
‘ ’Foni Jones ’ ought to be regarded as an e])ic prose-poem, because 
it contained a r(\gular develojinient of fable, manners, character, 
and passion, the compositions of Iltigarth will, in like manner, be 
found to have a higlier claim to the title of epic pictures than 
many which have of late arrogated that denomination to them* 
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hearts, and to inspire them with pleasure or pity or 
warning and terror. Not one of his tales but is ^ 
easy as Goody T woshoes it is the moral of Tommy 
was a naughty boy and the master flogged him, and 
Jacky was a good boy and had plum-cake, which per- 
vades the whole works of the homely and famous 
English moralist. And if the moral is written in 
rather too large letters after the fable, we must re- 
member how simple the scholars and schgolmaster 
both were, and like neither the less because they are 
so artless and honest. It was a maxim of Dr. Har- 
rison’s,’’ Fielding says, in Amelia,” — speaking of 
the benevolent divine and philosopher who represents 
the good principle in that novel — that' no man can 
descend below himself, in doing any act which may 
contribute to protect an inn^'cent person, or to bring a 
vogue to the gallow&P The moralists of that age had 
no (ioinpunction, you see ; they laid not begun to be 

selves. When wc say that Hogarth treated his subject historically, 
we mean tliat his works represent the manners and humors of 
mankind in action, and tlicir characters hy varied expression. 
Everytliing in his pictures has life and motion in it. Not only 
does the husiii«*ss of tlie scene luiver stand still, but every feature 
and musch‘ is put into full play ; the exact feeling of the moment 
is brought out, and carried to its utmost height, aud then instantly 
seized and ."tamjied on the canvas for over. The expression is 
always taken eu /Kisstinf, in a state j rogross or change, aud, as 
it were, at the salient point. . . . Ilis figures are not like the back- 
ground on which they are painted • even the pictures on the wall 
have a ]>eculiar look of their own. Again, with the rapidity, 
variety, and scope of history, Ilogarth^s heads have all the reality 
and correctness of portraits. Ho gives the extremes of character 
and expression, hut he givijs them with perfect truth and accuracy. 
This is, in fact, what distinguishes his compositions from all others 
of the same kind, that they arc equally remote from caricature, 
and from mere still life. . . . His faces go to tin* very verge of 
caricature, and yet never {we believe in any single instance) go 
beyond it."’ — Hazutt, 
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sceptical about the theory of punishment, and thought 
tliat the hanging of a thief was a spectacle fof edili- 
cation. Masters sent their apprentices, fathers took 
their children, to see Jack Sheppard or Jonathan Wild 
hanged, and it was as undoubting subscribers to this 
moral law, that Fielding wrote and Hogarth painted. 
Except in one instance,* where, in the niad-house scene 
in the “ Hake’s Progress,” the girl whom he has ruined 
is represented as still tending and wee])ing over him 
in his insanity, a glimpse of pity for his rogues never 
seems to enter honest Hogarth’s mind. There ’s not 
the slightest doubt in the breast of the jolly Hraco. 

The famous set of pictures called Marriage k la 
Mode,” and«which are now exhibited in the National 
Gallery in London, contains the most important and 
highly wrought of the Hogarth (’omedies. The care 
and method with wliieh the moral grounds of these 
pictures are laid is as remarkable as the wit and skill 
of the observing and dexterous artist. He has to de- 
scribe the negotiations for a marriage ])ending between 
the daughter of a rich citizen Alderman and young 
Lord Viscount S(piaiiderfi(‘l(l, the dissipated son of a 
gouty old Earl. Pride and pomposity appear in every 
accessory surrounding the Jilarl. H(^ sits in gold lace 
and velvet — as how shoidd smdi an Earl wear any- 
thing but velvet and gold lace ? His coronet is (every- 
where : on his footstool on whi(*.h reposes one gouty 
toe turned out ; on the sconccjs and locjking-glasses ; 
on the dogs; on his lordship’s very crutches; on his 
great chair of state and th(‘, great bahhujiiin behind 
him ; under which he sits ])ointing majcvstically to his 
jxuligree, whi(?h shows that his rac.e is sprung from 
the loins of William the Compieror, and confirm ting 
the old Alderman from the City, who has mounted 
his sword for the occasion, and wears his Alderman’s 
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chain, and has brought a bag full of money, mortgage* 
deeds, .and thousand-pound notes, for the arrangement 
of the transaction pending between them. Whilst 
the steward (a Methodist — therefore a hypocrite and 
cheat : for Hogarth scorned a Pai)ist and a Dissenter) 
is negotiating between the old couple, their children 
sit together, united but apart. My lord is admiring 
his countenance in the glass, while his bride is twid- 
dling her marriage ring on her pocket-handkercliief, 
and listening with rueful counterfance to Counsellor 
Silvertongue, who has been drawing the settlements. 
The girl is pretty, but the xminter, with a curious 
watchfulness, has taken care to give her a likeness to 
her father ; as in the young Viscount’s face you see a 
resemblance to the Earl, his noble sire. The sense 
of the coronet pervades the picture, as it is supposed 
to do the mind of its wearer. The pictures round 
the room are sly hints indicating the situation of the 
parties about to marry. A martyr is led to the fire ; 
Andromeda is offered to sac-rifi(jc; Judith is going to 
slay Holoftjrnes. There is the ancestor of the liouse 
(ill the picture it is the Earl himself as a young man), 
with a comet over his head, indii;ating that the career 
of the family is to be brilliant and brief. In the sec- 
ond picture, tln^ old lord must be d(‘ad, for Madam 
has now the Countess’s coronet over her bed and toilet- 
glass, and sits listening to thaf dangerous Counsellor 
Silvertongue, whose portrait now actually hangs ii}) in 
her room, whilst the counsellor takes his ease on the 
sofa by her side, evidently the familiar of the house, 
and the confidant of the mistress. My lord takes his 
pleasure elsewhere than at homes whither he returns 
jaded and tipsy from the “Kose,” to find his wife 
yawning in her drawing-room, her whist-party over, 
and the daylight streaming in ; or he amuses himself 
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with the very worst company abroad, whilst his wife 
sits at home listening to foreign singers, or .wastes 
her money at auctions, .or, worse still, s('eks amuse- 
ment at masquerades. The dismal end is known. 
My lord draws upon the counsellor, who kills him, 
and is apprehended whilst endeavoring to escape. My 
lady goes back perforce to the Al(l(‘rnian in the City, 
and ' faints upon reading Counsellor Silvertongue’s 
dying speech at Tyburn, where the counsellor has 
been executed for sending his lordship out of the 
world. Mor.'d : — Don’t listen to evil silver-tongued 
counsellors : don’t marry a man for his rank, or a 
woman for her money : don’t frequent foolish auctions 
and masquerade balls unknown to your husband : don’t 
have wicked companions abroad and neglect your 
wife, otherwise you will be run through the body, and 
ruin will ensue, and disgrace, and Tyburn. The peo- 
ple are all naughty, and J>ogey carries them all off. 
In the ‘Hiake’s Progress,’' a loose life is ended by a 
similar sad catastro])he. It is tlie spendthrift coming 
into possession of the w(*alth of the paternal miser; 
the prodigal surrouiid(‘d by flatterers, and wasting 
his substance! on the very worst (tompany ; the bailiffs, 
the gambling-house, and Ih'dlam for an end. In the 
famous story of Industry and Idleness,” the moral 
is i)ointed in a manner similarly clear. Fair-haired 
Frank (roodchild smiles at his wf)rk, whilst naughty 
Tom Idle snores over his loom. Frank reads the edi- 
fying ballads of ^‘Whittington’’ and the “London 
’Prentice,” whilst that rei)r(d)ate Tom Idle prefers 
“ Moll Flanders,” and drinks hugt^ly of beer. Frank 
go(‘s to churcdi of a Sunday, and wa-rbles hymns from 
the gallery ; wliih^ Tom lies on a tombstone outside 
playing at “ halfpenny-under-the-hat ” with street 
blackguards, and is deservedly caned by the beadle 
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Frank is made overseer of the business, whilst Tom is 
sent to sea. Frank is taken into partnership and 
marries his master’s daughter, sends out broken 
victuals to the poor, and listens in his nightcap and 
gown, with the lo/ely Mrs. Groodchild by his side, to 
the nuptial music of the City bands and the marrow- 
bones and cleavers; whilst idle Tom, returned from 
sea, shudders in a garret lest the officers are coming to 
take him for picking i)Ockets. The Worshipful Fran- 
cis Goodchild, Escj., becomes Sheriff of London, and 
partakes of the most splendid dinners which money 
can purchase or Alderman devour ; whilst poor Tom 
is ta,ken up in a night-cellar, with that one-eyed and 
disrejmtalde accomplic,e who first taught him to play 
chuck-farthing on a Sunday. What happens next? 
Toju is brought up before the justice of his country, 
in the person of Mr. Alderman Goodchild, who weeps 
as he recognizes his old brother ’prentice, as Tom’s 
one-eyed friend j>eaches on him, and the clerk makes 
out the poor rogue’s ticket for Newgate. Then the 
end comes. Tom goes to Tyburn in a cart with a cof 
fin in it; whilst the Eight Honorable Francis Good- 
child, Lord Mayor of London jiroceeds to his Mansion 
House, In his gilt coach with four footmen and a 
sv ord-bearer, whilst the Com])anies of London march 
in the august ])r()c,ession, whilst the trainbands of the 
City fir( their ])ieces and get (frunk in his honor; and 
— O crowning delight and glory of all — whilst his 
Majesty the King looks out from his royal balcony, 
with his ribbon on his brt^ast, and his Queen and liis 
star by his side, at the corner house of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

How the times have changed I The new Post 
Office now not disadvantageously occupies that spot 
where the scaffolding is in the picture, where the 
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tipsy trainband-man is lurching against the post, 
with his wig over one eye, and the ’prentice-boy is 
trying to kiss the pretty girl in the gallery. Passed 
away ’prentice-boy and pretty girl ! Passed away 
tipsy trainband-man with wig and bandolier! On 
the spot where Tom Idle (for whom I have an 
unaffected pity) made his exit from this wicked 
world, and where you see the hangman smoking his 
pipe as he reclines on the gibbet and views the hills 
of Harrow or Hampstead beyond, a s])lendid marble 
arch, a vast .and modern city — eh'aii, airy, painted 
drab, populous with nursery-maids and children, the 
abode of wealth and comfort — the elegant, the pros- 
perous, the polite Tyburma risers, the most respect- 
able district in the habitable globe ! 

In that last jdate of the London Apprentices, in 
wliicli the a])otlieosis of tin*. Uiglit Honorable Francis 
Goodcliild is drawn, a ragged ftdlow is represented in 
the corner of the siniph*, kindly i)iece, offering for 
sale a broadside, purporting to contain an account of 
the appearances of the ghost of Tom Idle, executed at 
Tyburn. Could Tom’s ghost have ni.a(h‘. its appear- 
ance in 1847, and not in 1747, what (diangcjs would 
have been remarktal by that .astonished escapcnl crim- 
inal ! Over that road wliudi the liangman used to 
travel constantly, .and the (Ixford stage twice a week, 
go ten thousand c.arri.ages every day : over yonder 
road, by which Dick Turpin fled to Windsor, and 
S(piire Wt‘stcrn journeyed into town, when he came 
to take up his quarters at the “'Henailes Pillars” 
on the outskirts of London, what a rush of civi- 
lization .and order flows now ! What armies of 
gentlemen with umbrellas marcdi to banks, and 
chainbers, and (‘ountiiig-houses I What regiments of 
nursery-maids and pretty infantry ; what pea*c(d'ul 
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processions of policemen, what light broughams and 
what gay carriages, what swarms of busy apprentices 
end artificers, riding on omnibus-roofs, ])ass daily and 
hourly ! Tom Idle’s times are quite changed : many 
of the institutions gone into disuse which were ad- 
mired in his day. There’s more pity and kindness 
and a better chance for poor Tojn’s successors now 
than at that simpler period when Ficdding hanged 
him and Hogarth drew him. 

To the student of histtuy, thsse admirable works 
must be invaluable, as they give us the most complete 
and truthful picture of the manners, and even the 
thoughts, of the past century. We look, and see pass 
before us the England of a hundred y('ars ago — the 
peer in his drawing-room, the lady of fashion in her 
apartment, foreign singers surrounding her, and the 
chamber filled with gewgaws in the mode of that 
day; the church, with its quaint florid architecture 
and singing congregation; the parson wdth liis great 
wig, and the beadle with his cane ; all these are re- 
presented before us, and we are sure of the truth of 
the portrait. We see how the Lord Mayor dines in 
state ; how the inodigal drinks and sports at the 
bagnio ; how the poor girl beats hemp in Bridewell ; 
how the thief divides his booty and drinks his punch 
at the night-cellar, £tiid how he iinislu's his career at 
the gi])bet. We may deperftl u])on the j>erfect accu- 
racy of these strange and varied portraits of the by- 
gone generation : we see one of Walpole’s embers of 
Pariianient chaired after his eh‘(ttion, and the liegt s 
celebrating the event, and drinking confusion to the 
Pretender : we see the grenadiers and trainbands 
of the City marching out to meet the enemy ; and 
have before us, with sword and firelock, and white 
Hanoverian horse embroidered on the cap, the very 
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figures of the men who ran away with Johnny Cope, 
and who conquered at Culloden. The Yorkshire 
wagon rolls into the inn-yard; the country parson, 
in his jack-boots and his bands and short cassock, 
comes trotting into town, and we fancy it is I’arson 
Adams, with his sermons in his pocket. The Salis- 
bury fly sets forth from the old “ Aiigtd ” — you see 
the passengers entering the great heavy vehicle, up 
the wooden steps, their hats tied down with handker- 
chiefs over their faces, and under their arms, sword, 
hanger, and cas(i-bottle ; the landlady — apoplectic 
with the li((uors in her owni bar — is tugging at the 
bell ; the huncliedbaciked postilion — he may have 
riddtm the leaders to Humphrey Clinker — is begging 
a gratuity; the miser is grumbling at the bill; Jack 
of the Centurion ’’ lies on the top of the clumsy 
vehicle, with a soldier by his side — it may be Smol- 
lett’s Jack llatcliway — it has a likeness to Lisma- 
hago. Yon see the suburban fair and the strolling 
company of actors; tlie ])r(‘tty milkmaid singing 
under the windows of tlu‘. enrag(;d Frencli musician: 
it is such a girl as Stecde charmingly described in the 
‘‘ Guardian,” a few years before this date, singing, 
under Mr. Ironside’s window in Shire Lane, her pleas- 
ant carol of a May morning. You see noblemen and 
blacklegs bawling and betting in the Cockpit: you 
see Garrick as he was airayed in ^‘King Ui chard ; ” 
Ma(di(’ath and Polly in the dresses wliudi tliey wore 
wlitm they cdiarimid our ancestors, and when noble- 
men in blue ribbons sat on the stag(* and listened to 
their delightful music. You see the ragged French 
soldiery, in their white coats and cockades, at Calais 
Gate ; they are of the n^giment, very likely, which 
friend Tloderick Itandom joined before he was res- 
cued by his preserver Monsieur de Strap, with whom 
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he fought on the famous day of Dettingen. You 
see the judges on the bench; the audience laughing 
'•n the pit; the student in the Oxford theatre; the 
citizen on his country walk ; you see Broughton the 
boxer, Sarah Mah^olm the murderess, Simon Lovat 
the traitor, John Wilkes the demagogue, leering at 
you with that squint which has become historical, 
and that face which, ugly as it was, he said he could 
make as captivating to woman as the countenance of 
the handsomest beau in town. All tliese sights and 
people are with you. After looking in the Eake’s 
Progress ” at Hogarth’s ])icture of St. James’s Palace 
Gate, you may peojde the street, but little altered 
within these hundred years, with the gilded carriages 
and thronging chairmen that bore the courtiers your 
ancestors to Queen Caroline’s drawing-room more 
than a hundred year^i ago: “ 

What manner of man^ was he who executed these 

’ Hogfirtli (whos<o family name was ITogart) was the grandson 
of a V^'esLrnorelaiid yeoman. His father came to London, and was 
an author and schoolmaster. William was born in 1098 (accord- 
ing to the most probable conjecture) in the Parish of St. Martin, 
Lmlgate He was early ap])ronti(iRd to an engraver of arms on 
jdate. The following touches are from his “Anecdotes of hiin- 
S(;lf.” (lOditiori of 1833.) 

“ As I had naturally a good eye, and a fondness for drawing, 
shows of all sorts gave me nucommon jdeasure when an infant ; 
and mimi(Ty, common to all childrfti, was remarkable in me. An 
early ac*cess to a neighboring painter drew my attenti<jn from 
play; and I was, at every possible opportunity, einjiloyed in mak- 
ing drawings. I j)icked up an acMpiaintance of the same turn, and 
hOO}i learnt to draw the alphabet with great correctness. My ex- 
ercises, when at school, were more remarkable for the ornaments 
which adorned them, than for the exercise itself. In the former, I 
soon found that blockheads with hotter memories could much sur- 
pass me ; but for the latter I was particularly distinguished. . . . 

“1 thought it still more unlik<‘ly that by pursuing the common 
method, and copying old drawings, I could ever attain the power 
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portraits — so various, so faithful, and so admirable ? 
Ill the National Collection of Pictures most of us have 

of making new designs, which was my first and greatest ambition. 
I tlierefore endeavored to habituate myself to the exercise of a sort 
of technical memory ; and by repeating in rny own mind the parts 
of which objects were com})Ose<l, I could by degrees combine and 
put them down with my pencil. Tims, with all the drawbacks 
which resulted from the circumstances I have mcntioiujd, 1 liad 
one mat('rijjl advantage over my competitors, viz. tlie early habit 
I thus acipiired of retaining in my mind’s eye, without coldly 
co])ying it on th(‘. s])Ot, whatever I intend(id to imitate. 

“The instant I became master of my own time, I iletermined to 
(pialify myself for engraving on copper. In this 1 readily got ern- 
])loyment; and froutis])ieces to books, siicli as prints to ‘ Hudibras,' 
in twelves, &c., soon brought me into the way. But the tribe of 
booksellers remained as my father had left them . . which put 
mo upon publishing on my own account. But here again 1 had to 
encounter a monopoly of printsellers, ecjually mean and destructive 
to the ingenious; for the first plate 1 published, called ‘The Taste 
of tlie ’rown,’ in which the reigning follies were lashed, had no 
sooner begun to take a run, than 1 found copies of it in the print- 
shops, vending at' half-])rice, while the original prints were re- 
turned to me again, and 1 was thus oblig(‘d to sell the plate for 
whatever these pirates pleased to give me, as tlie.re was no place 
of sale but at their shops. < >wing to this, and other circumstances, 
by engraving, until I was nearly tliirty, 1 could do little more than 
maintain myself; hul errn theuj I was a imnvtaal pa urn aster. 

“ 1 then married, and — ” 

[But William is going too fast here, lie made “a stolen union,” 
on March 2.‘J, 1729, with dane, daughter of Sir James Thornhill, 
8erjeant-])aiiiter. For some tifac Sir James kept his heart and his 
j)urse-strings close, but “ soon after became both reconciled and 
generous to the young couple.” — lloparth’s Works, by Nichols 
and Stkkvens, vol. i. p. 44.] 

“ — commenced ])ainter of small Conversation Pieces, from 
twelve to fifteen inches high. This, being a novelty, succeeded 
for a few years.” 

[About this time Hogarth had summer lodgings at South 
Lambeth, and did all kinds of work, “embellishing” the “ Spring 
Gardens ” at “ Vauxhall,” and the like. In 17J1, he published a 
satirical plate against Pope, founded on the well-known imputation 
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seen the best and most carefully finished series of his 
comic paintings, and the portrait of his own honest 

against liim of his having satirized the Duke of Chandos, under 
the name of TVmo/., in his poem on “Taste.” The plate repre- 
sented a view of Burlington House, with Pope whitewashing it, 
and bespattering the Duke of Chandos’s coach. Pope made no 
retort, and has never mentioned Hogarth.] 

“ Before I had done anything of much consequence in this walk, 
I entertained some hopes of succeeding in what the puffers in 
books call The Great Style of Hist or,, Painting; so that without 
having had a stroke of this grand business before, 1 quitted small 
portraits and familiar conversations, and with a smile at my own 
temerity, commenced history-painter, and on a great staircase at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, painted two Scripture stories, the 
‘Pool ol Bethesda’ and the ‘Good Samaritan,’ with figures seven 
feet high. . . . But as religion, the great promoter of this style in 
other countries, rejected it in England, I was unwilling to sink into 
a portrait inaniijactim r ; and iiUJ ambitious of being singular, 
dropped all expectations of advantage from that source, and re- 
turned to the pursuit of my former dealings with the public at 
large 

“ As to portrait-painting, the chief branch of the art by which a 
painter can procure himself a tolerable livelihood, and the only 
one by which a lover of money can get a fortune, a man of very 
moderate talents may have great success in it, as the artifice and 
address of a mercer is infinitely more useful than the abilities 
of a ])ai liter. By the manner in which the jireseiit race of Pro- 
fessors in England conduct it, that also becomes still life.” 


“By this inundation of folly and^mif” {he has been speaking of 
the success of Van/ 00 , who came over here in 1737), “I must confess 
I was much disgusted, and determined to try if by any means I 
could stem the torrent, and, by opposing, end it. I laughed at the 
pretensions of these quacks in coloring, ridiculed their productions 
as feeble and contemptible, and asserted that it required neither 
taste nor talents to excel their mo.st popular performances. This 
interference excited much enmity, because, as my opponents told 
nie, my studies were in another way. ‘You talk,’ added they, 

‘ witli ineffable contempt of portrait-jiaiiiting; if it is so ea.sy a 
task, why do not you convince the world, by painting a portrait 
yourself * ’ Provoked at this language, I, one day at the Academy 
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face, of which the bright blue eyes shine out from the 
canvas and give you an idea of that keen and bi'ave 

in St. Martin’s Lane, put the following question : ‘ Supposing any 
man, at this time, were to paint a portrait as well as Vandyke, 
would it be seen or acknowledged, and could the artist enjoy the 
benefit or acquire the reputation due to liis performance / ’ 

They asked me in reply, If 1 could paint one as well ^ and I 
frankly answ^ered, I believed I could . . . 

“ Of the mighty talents said to be requisite for portrait-painting 
I had not the most exalted opinion.” 

I^et us now hear him on the question of the Academy : — 

“ To pester the three great estates of llie empire, aiiout tw'enty 
or thirty students drawing after a man or a horse, appears, as 
must be acknowledged, foolish enough : hut the real motive is, 
that a few bustling characters, who have access to people of rank, 
lliink tliey can thus get a 8U])eriority over their hretliren, he ap- 
pointed to places, and have salaries, as in l^>ance, for telling a lad 
when a leg or an arm is too long or too sliort. . . . 

“ France, ever aping the magnificence of other nations, has in 
its turn assumed a fo])pish kind of splendor sufficient to dazzle the 
eyes of the neighboring states, ami draw vast sums of money from 
this country. . . . 

“ To return to our Royal Academy : I am told that one of their 
leading objects will he, sending young men abroad to study the 
antique statues, for such kind of stufli<‘S may sometimes improve 
an exalted genius, hut they Avill not create it ; and whatever has 
been the cause, this same travtdliug to Italy has, in several in- 
stances that I have seen, reduced tlie student from nature, and led 
him to paint marble figures, in wliich he has availed himself of the 
great works of aiiti(juity, as coward does when he puts on the 
armor of an Alexander ; for, with similar ])reteiisious and similar 
vanity, the painter supposes he shall he adored as a second Raphael 
Urhino.” 

We must now hear him on his “ Sigisinunda : ” — 

“As the most violent and virulent abuse thrown on SSigis- 
munda ’ was from a set of miscreants, w ith whom I am proud of 
having been ever at war — I mean the expounders of the mysteries 
of old pictures — 1 have been sometimes told they were beneath 
mv notice. This is true of them iiidivi<lually ; but as they have 
aee(‘ss to people of rank, w^ho seem as hapj)y in ladng chested as 
these merchants are in cheating them, they have a pow er of doing 
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iook with which William Hogarth regarded the world. 
No* man was ever less of a hero ; you see him before 
you, and can fancy what he was — a jovial, honest 
London citizen, stout and si.urdy; a hearty, plain- 
spoken iiian,^ loving his laugh, his friend, his glass, 

much mischief to a modern artist. However mean the vender of 
poisons, the mineral is destructive : — to me its operation was 
troublesome eiiougli. Ill nature spreads so fast that now was the 
time for ever)' little dog in the profession to bark ! ** 

Next comes a charatiteristic accoii’ t of his controversy with 
Wilkes and Churchill. 

“ The stagnation rcmderod it necessary that I should do some 
tinifd t/umj, to recover my lost time, and stop a gap in my income. 
This drew fortli my j)rint of ‘ The Times/ a subject which Umded 
to the restoration of peace and unanimity, and put the opposers of 
these humauc ol)Iects in a light which gUNe great offence to those 
who were trying to foment disaffection in the minds of the popm 
lace. One of tlie most noturioe^'' ofitliem, till now my friend and 
flatterer, attacked me in the ^ North Briton,' in so infamous and 
malign a sty hi, that he himself, when pushed even by his best 
fneuds, was driven to so poor an excuse as to say he was drunk 
when h(‘ wrote it. . . , 

“ This rcmowiKid patriot’s ])ortrait, drawn like as I could as to 
features, and marked with some indications of his mind, fully 
aTisw<!red my ])iirpose. The ridiculous was a}>par(int to every eye I 
A Brutus! A sa\ior of his country with such an aspect — was so 
arrant farce, that though it gave rise to niueii laughte.r iu the 
lookers-on, galled both him and his adherents to the hone. . . . 

“Chiucliill, Wilkes’s toad-oelio, put the ‘North Britou ’ into 
verse, in an Epistle to Hogarth ; but as the abuse was jireciscly the 
same, excepta little poetical lieighteiiiiig, which goes for nothing, it 
made no impression. . . . However, having an old plate by me, 
with some parts ready, such as the background and a dog, I began 
to consider how 1 ^’onld turn so much work laid aside to some 
account, and so patched up a print of Master Ghurchill in the 
character of a Bear ’Fhe pleasure and pecuniary ad\ antage wliieh 
T derived from these two engravings, together with occasionally 
riding on horseback, restored me to as much health as can be 
expected at my time of life.” 

1 “ It happeued in the early part of Hogarth’s life, that a noble- 
man who was uncommonly ugly and deformed came to ,sit to him 
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his roast-beef of Old England, and having a proper 
bourgeois scorn for French frogs, for mounseers, .and 
wooden shoes in general, for foreign fiddlers, foreign 
singers,, and, above all, for foreign painters, whom he 
held in the most amusing contempt. 

It must have been great fun to hear him rage 
against Correggio and the Carracci ; to watcih him 
thump the table and snap his fingers, and say, 
Historical painters be hanged : here ’s the man that 
will paint against any of them for a hundred 2H)unds. 
Correggio’s ^ Sigismunda ! ’ Look at Bill Hogarth’s 
^ Sigismunda ; ’ look at my altar-piece at St. Mary 
Redcliife, 1 Bristol; look at my ^Baul before Fedix/ and 
see whether I ’in not as good as the best of them.” ^ 

for his picture. It was executed with a skill tliat did honor to the 
artist’s abilities; hut the likeness was rigidly observed, without 
even the necessary attention to compliment or flatt(‘ry. The peer, 
disgusted at this counterpart of himself, never once thought of 
])aying for a reflection that would only disgust him with his de- 
formititis. Some time was suffered to ela})se before the artist 
apy)lied for his nioiu'y; but afterwards many ajiplications were 
made by him (who had then no luied of a bank(‘r) for payment, 
without success, ddie painter, however, at last hit upon an expe- 
dient. . . . It was couclied in the following card : — 

“ ^ Mr. I logarth’s dutiful respects to Lord . Finding that he 

does not mean to have tlie picture which was drawn for liirri, is in- 
formed again of Mr. Hogarth’s uc‘cessity for the money. If, there- 
fore, his Lordship does mit send for it in three days it will be 
disposed of, with the addition of a tail, and some other little 
appendages, to Mr. Hare, the famous wild-beast man : Mr. Hogarth 
Inning given tlnit gentleman a conditional promise of it, for an 
cxhibition-iiicture, on his lamlshiji’s refusal.’ 

“ This intiniaUVm had the desired effect.” — IT'o/ Ls, by Nichols 
and SrnL:> lns, vol. i. p. 25. 

^ “(iarrick himself was not more ductile to flattery. A word 
in favor of ‘ Sigismunda’ might have commanded a proof-print or 
forced an original prijit out of our artist’s hands. . . .” 

“ The following authenticated story of our artist (furnisluid h^ 
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Posterity has not quite confirmed honest Hogarth’s 
opinion about his talents for the sublime. Although 
Swift could not see the difference between tweedle-dee 
and tweeale-dum, posterity has not shared the Dean’s 
contempt for Handel; the world has discovered a 
difference between twee(Ue-dee and tweedle-dum, and 
given a hearty applause and admiration to Hogarth, 
too, but not exactly as a painter of scriptural sub- 
jects, or as a rival of Correggio. It does not take 
away from one’s liking for the m m, or from the moral 
of his story, or the humor of it — from one’s admiration 
for the prodigious merit of his performances, to re- 
member that he persisted to the last in believing that 
the Avoi jJ was in a conspiracy against him with re- 
spect to his talents as an historical painter, and that a 
set of miscreants, as he called them, wore employed to 
run his genius down. Thuy say it was Liston’s firm 
btdief that he was a great and neglected tragic actor ; 
tli(‘y say that every one of us believes in his heart, or 
would like to have others believe, that he is something 
wliicli he is not. One of the most notorious of the 
“ mis(;reants,” Hogarth says, was Wilkes, who as- 

tlio late Mr. Jielchior, F.R.S , a surgeon of eminence) will also 
serve to show how much more easy it is to detect ill-phiccd or liv[)er- 
bolicul adulation respecting others than when aj)plied to ourselves. 
Hogarth, being at diniujr with the great Cheselden and some other 
coni])an} was told that Mr John Freke, surgeon of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, a few evenings before at Dick’s Chjffee-House, had 
as.serted that Gretuio was as eminent in com])osition as Handel. 
‘That fellow Freke/ replied Hogarth, ‘is always shooting his holt 
absunll v, one way or amjther. Handel is a giant in music ; (jireene 
only a liglit Floriniel kind of a composer.’ ‘Ay,’ says our artist’s 
informant, ‘but at the same time Mr. Freke declared you \\ere as 
good a portrait-painter as Vandyke.’ ‘ There he was riglit,’ adds 
Hogarth, ‘ and so, by G — , 1 am, give me my time and let me 
choose my subject.’” — Worka^ by Nichols and Steevens, vol. i 
pp. 2yfi. 2.3 7- 
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sailed him in the North Briton;’’ the other was 
Churchill, who put the “North Briton ” attack into 
hei'oic verse, and published his “ Epistle to Hogaith.” 
Hogarth replied by that caricature of Wilkes, in 
Avhich the patriot still figures before us, with his 
Satanic grin and squint, and .by a caricature of 
Churchill, in wdiich he is represented as a bear with 
a staff, on which, lie the first, lie the seciond — lie the 
tenth, are engraved in unmistakable letters. There is 
very little mistake about honest Hogarth’s satire : if 
he has to })aint a man with his throat cut, he draws 
Iiiiii with his hea,d almost off ; and he tried to do the 
same for his cneniicis in this little controversy. “Hav- 
ing an old ])late by me,” says he, “with some parts 
ready, such as tlie background and a dog, I began to 
consider how 1 could turn so nnudi work laid aside to 
sojiKi acHJount, and so })a-t(;Jied u]) a print of Master 
Churchill, in th(‘. character of a bear; the pleasure and 
pecuniary advantage wliic.h I derived from these two 
engravings, together with occasionally riding on 
horseback, restored me to as miuih health as I can 
expect at my time of life.” 

And so* he conclud(\s his queer little book of An- 
ecdotes : “ I hav(i gon(‘ through tlie circaimstamces 

of a life whi(ili till lately j)assed pretty much to my 
own satis! action, and I hope in no res])(jct injurious 
to any otlnu* man. This* 1 may safcjly assert, that I 
have done my best to make those about me toler- 
ably hap[)y, and my gr(*at(^st eneany (ianiiot say I (wer 
did an intentional injury. What may follow, God 
knows.” 

A queer account still exists of a holiday jaunt taken 
by Hogarth and four friends of his, who set out, like 
the redoubt(‘d Mr. Bicdcwick and his companions, but 
just a hundred years before those heroes ; and made 
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an excursion to Gravdisend, Rochester, Sheeraess, and 
adj^ent places.^ One of the gentlemen noted down 
the proceedings of the journey, for which Hogarth 
and a brother artist made drawings. The book is 
chiefly curious at this moment from showing the 
citizen life of those dq-ys, and the rough jolly style of 
merriment, not of the five companions merely, but of 
thousands of jolly fellows of their time. Hogarth 
and liis friends, quitting the “Bedford Arms,’’ Covent 
(harden, with a song, took waiter to Billingsgate, ex- 
changing compliments with the bargemen as they 
w(int down the river. At Billingsgate, Hogarth made 
a “ (iarac-atura ” of a fa(;etious porter, called the Duke 
of Binldlcdock, who agreeably entertained the party 
with tlie humors of the place. Hence they took a 
Gravesend boat for themselves ; had straw to lie 
iij)on, and a tilt over their Heads, they say, and went 
down the river at night, sleeping and singing jolly 
chorus(*s. 

They arrived at Gravesend at six, when they 
washed their faces and hands, and had their wigs 
powdered. Tlien they salli(id forth for Rochester on 
foot, and drank by the way three jiots of ale. At one 
o’clock they went to dinner with excellent })ort, and a 
quantity more beer, and afterwards Hogarth and 
Scott played at hopscobdi in the town hall. It would 
a])peai that they slept most of them in one room, and 
the chronicler of the party describes them all as wak- 
ing at seven o’cdock, and telling each otlnn* their 
dreams. You have rough sketches by Hogarth of the 
incidents of this holiday excursion. The sturdy little 
painter is seen sprawling over a plank to a boat at 

^ Tie made tliis excursion in 17S2, his companions being John 
Tlmrnlnll (son of Sir James), Scott, the landscape-painter, Tothall, 
and Forrest. 
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Gravesend ; the whole company are represented in one 
design, in a fisherman\s room, where they had all 
jjassed ^the night. One gentleman in a nightcap is 
shaving himself ; another is being shaved by the 
fisherman ; a third, with a handkerchief over his bald 
pate, is taking his breakfast ; and Hogarth is sketching 
the whole scene. 

They describe at night how they returned to their 
quarters, drank to their friends, as usual, emptied 
several cans of good flip, all singing merrily. 

It is a jolly party of tradesmen engaged at high 
jinks. These wore the manners and pleasures of Ho- 
garth, of his time very likely, of men not very refined, 
but lionest and merry. It is a brave London citizen, 
with John Bull habits, prejudices, and pleasures.^ 

^ “ Dr. Johnson made four lines once, on the death of poor 
Hogarth, which were e(|iially true and pleasing; 1 know not why 
(iarrick’s were preferred to tlienf: — 

The hand of him here torpid lies. 

That drew tli’ essential hnans of grace ; 

Here, closed in death, th’ attentive eyes, 

That saw' the manners in the face.’ 

“Mr. Hogarth, among tlie variety of kindne.sses shown to me 
when I was too young to have a ju'oper .souse of them, was used to 
be very earnest that I should obtain the acijuaintance, and if possi- 
ble the friendship, of Dr. John.son ; wlioso conversation was, to the 
talk of other men, like Titian’s ]>ainting conij)ared to Hudson's, ho 
said; ‘hut don’t yt)U tell people now that I say so,’ continued he; 

‘ for the connoisseurs and I are at war, you know' ; and because t 
liate thenij they think I hate TUlan — and let them ! ’ . . . Of Dr. 
Johnson, w hen my father and he were talking about him one day, 
‘'J'hat man,’ says Hogarth, ‘is not content«‘d with believing the 
Bible; but he fairly resolves, 1 think, to believe nothing hat the 
Bible. Johnson,’ added he, ‘though so wise a bdlow, is more like 
King David than King Solomon, for he says in his haste All men 
are liars.''* — Mrs. I’lozzi. 

Hogarth died on the 26tli of October, 1764. The day before 
his death, he w'as removed from his villa at (’hiswick to Leicestei 
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Of Smollett\s associates and manner of life the 
author of the admiraole Humphrey Clinker’’ has 
given us an interesting account, in that most amus- 
ing of novels.^ 

Fields, ** in a very weak condition, yet remarkably cheerful.” He 
had just received an agreeable letter from Franklin. He lies 
buried at Chiswick. 

1 “TO SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, BART., OP .TESUS COLLEGE 
OXON. 

“ Deak Phillips, — In my last, I mentioned my having spent an 
evening with a society of authors, who seemed to be jealous and 
afraid of one another. My uncle was not at all surjirised lo h(‘ar me 
say I v.'as disai)]jointed in tluur conversation. ‘ A man may 1)0 very 
entertaining and instructive upon pa|>cr,^ said he, ‘and exceedingly 
dull in common di. course. 1 have observed, that those who shine 
most in ])rivate company are but secondary stars in the /constellation 
of genius. A small stock of i'V‘as, is more easily managed, and 
sooner displayed, than a great ((uaiititv crowded tog(‘ther. There is 
very seldom anything extraordinary in the ap])earance and address 
of a good writer; whereas a dull author generally distinguishes 
himself by some oddity or extravagance. Fop this reason 1 fancy 
that an assemhly of grubs must he very diverting.^ 

“ My curiosity being excited by this hint, I cou.sulted my friend 
Dick Ivy, who und(*rtook to gratify it the very next day, which was 

Sunday last. He carried im* to dine with S , whom you and I 

have long know'u by his writings He lives in the skirts of the 
tow'Ti ; and every Sunday his hou.se is open to all unfortunate broth- 
ers of tlui .jiiill, whom he treats with beef, pudding, and potatoes, 
jiort, ])unch, and Calvert’s entire butt bei'r. He has fixed u])on the 
first (la> of the week for tlie exercise of his hos])itality, because 
some of his guests could not enjoy it on any other, for reasons that 
1 iu‘(mI not explain 1 was civilly received in a plain, \et decent 
habitation, wiiich opened backwards into a very pleasant garden, 
kept in excellent onlor; and, indeed, I saw none of the outward 
signs of authorship either in the house or the landlord, wdio is one 
of those few w'riters of the age that stand upon their own founda- 
tion, without patronage, and above dejieiidence. If there was noth- 
ing characteristic in the entertainer, the company made ample 
amends fur his want of singularity. 

“ At two in the afternoon, 1 found mvsclf one of ten messmates 
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I hare no doubt that this picture by Smollett is as 
faithful a one as any from the pencil of his kindred 
humorist, Hogarth. 

seated at table ; and I question if the whole kingdom could produce 
such another .assemblage of originals. Among their peculiarities, 
I do not mention those of dross, which may be purely accidental. 
What struck me were oddities originally produced by affectation, and 
afterwards confirmed by habit. One of them wore spectacles at 
dinner, and another his hat fiapped; though (as Ivy told me) the 
first was noted for having a seaman’s eye when a bailiff was in the 
wind ; and the other was never known to labor under any weakness 
or defect of vision, except about five years ago, wlieii he was com- 
plimented with a couple of black eyes by a player, with whom he 
had (juarrelled in his drink. A third wore a laced stocking, and 
made use of crutclies, because, once in his life, lie harl been laid up 
with a broken leg, though no man could leap over a stick with more 
agility. A fourth had contracted such an antipathy to the country, 
that he insisted upon sitting with his back towards the window that 
looked into the garden; and when a dish of caulifiower was set 
upon the table, he snuffed up volatile salts to keep him from faint- 
ing; yet this delicate person w^as the son of a cottager, born 
under a hedge, and 'had many years run wild among asses on a 
common. A fifth affected distraction : when spoke to, he always 
answered from the purpose. (Sometimes he suddenly started up, and 
rapped out a dreadful oath; sometimes he hurst out a laughiug; 
then he folded his arms and sighed; and then he hissed like fifty 
serpents. 

“ At first, I really thought he was mad ; and, as he sat near me, 
began to be under some appr(‘hensions ff>r my own safety ; when 
our landlord, perceiving me ah^rmed, assured me aloud that I had 
nothing to fear ‘'I'lie gontloman,’ said he, ‘ is trying to act a part 
for which he is by no means qualified : if he liad all the inclination 
in the world, it is not in his power to be mad ; his spirits are 
too fiat to be kindled into phreiizy.* ‘ is no had p-p-puff, how- 
ow'ever,’ observed a person in a tarnisliod laced coat : ‘ aff-ffected 
m-madness w-will ])-])ass for w-wit w-with nine-nineteen out of 
t*twenty.’ ‘And affected stuttering for humor,’ nqdied our land- 
lord; ‘though, God knows! there is no affinity between them.’ It 
seems this wag, after having made some abortive attempts in plain 
speaking, had recourse to this defect, by means of which he fre- 
quently extorted the laugh of the company, without the least ex* 
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We have before us, and painted by his own hand, 
Tobias Smollett, the manly, kindly, honest, and iras- 

pense of genius; and that imperfection, which he had at first 
counterfeited, was row become so habitual, that he could not lay it 
aside. 

“ A certain winking genius, who wo»*e yellow gloves at dinner, 
had, oil his first introduction, taken such offence at S — > — , b(‘canse 
he looked and talked, and ate and drank, like any other man, tliat 
he spoke contemptuously of his understanding ever nfter, and never 
would rejieat his visit, until he had exh'bited the following proof of 
his caprice. Wat VVyvil, the poet, ha\iiig made some unsuccessful 
advances towards an intimacy with 8 , at last gave him to under- 

stand, by a third jierson, that he had written a poem in his praise, 
and a satire agnlust his person : that if he would admit him to his 
house, tlu' first shcmld he irnniediately sent to press ; but that if he 
persisted in (leclin-ng his frieiidship, he would publish the satire with- 
out delay. 8 refdied, that he looked upon Wyvil’s panegyric as, 

in effect, a species of infain}, an'l,W(»uld njscnt it accordingly with a 
good cudgel; but if lie published the satire, ho might deserve his 
compassion, and had nothing to b‘ar from his revenge. Wyvil hav- 
ing considered th(‘ alterna.ti\e, resolv(‘d to mortify S by print- 

ing the panegyric, for which In; received n sound drubbing. Then 
he swore the peac(i against the aggrcjssor, wln^ in order to avoid a 
prosecution at law, admitted him to his good graces. It was the 

singularity in S ’s conduct on this occasion, that reconciled him 

to the yoII«)w^ gloved philoso])her, who owned lie had some genius; 
and froM) that period cultivated his acijiiaintance. 

“ Curious to know upon what subjects the several talents of my 
fellow-guests were employe<l, I ap]died to my communicative friend 
Dick Ivy, who ga\e. me to undejstund that most of them were, 
or had been, understrapp(‘rs. or journeymen, to more creditable 
authors, for whom tlii'v translati'd, collated, and compiled, in the 
business of hookmaking ; and that all of them had, at different 
times, labored in the service of our landlord, though they had now set 
\i\) for themselves in various de])aitmeuts of literature. Not oul}' 
their talents, but also their nations and dialects, \vere so various, 
that our conver'^atiou resembled the coufusion of tongues at Babel. 
We had the Irish brogue, the Scotch accent, and foreign idiom, 
twanged off by tlie most discordant vociferation ; for as they all 
spoke together, no man had any chance to be heard, unless he I'oiild 
bawl louder than his fellows It must be owmed, however there 
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cible ; worn and battered, but still brave and full of 
heart, after a long struggle against a hard fortune. 

was nothing pedantic in their discourse ; they carefully avoided all 
learned disquisitions, and endeavored to be facetious : nor did their 
endeavors always miscarry ; some droll repartee passed, and much 
laughter was excited, and if any individual lost his temper so far 
as to transgress the grounds of decorum, he was effectually checked 
by the master of the feast, who exerted a sort of paternal authority 
over this irritable tribe. 

“ The most learned philosopher of the whole collection, who had 
been expelled the university for atheism, has made great progress 
in a refutation of Lord Bolingbroke's metaphysical works, which is 
said to be equally ingenious and orthodox ; but, in the meantime, 
he has been presented to the grand jury as a public nuisance for 
having blasphemed in an ale-house on the Lord’s-day. The Scotch- 
man gives lectures on the pronunciation of the English language, 
which ho is now publishing by subscription. 

“ The Irishman is a political writer, and goes by the name of My 
Lord Potato. He wrote a pamphlet in vindication of a Minister, 
hoping his zeal would be rewarded with some place or pension ; but 
finding himself neglected in that quarter, he whispered about that 
the pamphlet was written by the Minister himself, and he published 
an answer to his own production. In this he addressed the author 
under the title of ‘ your lordship,^ with such solemnity, that the 
public swallowed the deceit, and bought uj> tlie whole impression. 
The wise politicians of the metropolis declared they were both mas- 
terly performances, and chuckled over the flimsy reveries of an 
ignorant garreteer, as the profound speculations of a veteran states- 
man, ac(piainted with all the secrets of the cabinet The imposture 
w'as detecUid in the scjquel, and our Hibernian pamphleteer retains 
no part of his assumed iinportanVe Imt the bare title of ‘ my lord,* 
and the ui)per part of the table at the potato-ordinary in Shoe 
Lane. 

“ Opposite to me sat a I’iedmontese, who had obliged the public 
with a humorous satire, entitled ‘ The Balance of the English 
Poets ; * a performance which evinced the great modesty and taste 
of the author, and, in particular, his intimacy with the elegan- 
cies of the English language. The sage, who labored under the 
dypo(l>o$ia, or, ‘ horror of green fields,’ had just finished a treatise 
on practical agriculture, though, in fact, he had never seen corn 
growing in his life, and was so ignorant of grain, that our enter 
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His brain bad been busied with a hundred different 
schemes ; he had been reviewer and historian, critic, 
medical writer, poet, pamphleteer. He had fought 
endless literary battles ; and braved and wielded for 
years the cudgels of controversy. It was a4.,hard and 

tainei, in the face of the whole company, made him own that a 
plate of hominy was the best rice-pudding he had ever eat. 

“ The stutterer had almost finished his travels through Europe 
and part of Asia, without ever budging beyond the liberties of the 
King’s Bench, except in term-time wit a a tipstaff for his com- 
panion : and as for little Tim CToj)dale, the most facetious member 
of the whole society, he had hapjiily wound up the catastrophe of 
a viigin tragedy, from the exhibition of which ho x>Tomi8ed himself 
a large fund of jirofit and reputation. Tim had made shift to live 
many years by writing novels, at tlie rate of five pounds a volume; 
but that branch o" Imsincss is now eiignissod by female authors, 
who publish merely for the propagation of virtue, with so much 
ease, and spirit, and dtdicacy, an(Mtn;)wledge of the human heart, 
and all in tlie serene traiKpullity of *liigli life, that the reader is not 
only enchanted by their gimius, lint reformed by their morality. 

“ After dinner, we adpmrned into the garden, where I observed 

Mr. S give a sli(»rt separate audience to every individual in a 

small remote filbert-walk, from whence most oi them dropped off 
one after anotlier, without further ceremony.” 

Smollett’s liouse was in Lawrence Lane, Chelsea, and is now 
destroyed. See 1 1 and hook- of London, p. 115 . 

“The oerson of Smollett w;is (*minei)tly handsome, his features 
prepossessing, and, by the joint testimony of all his surviving 
friends, his conversation, in Llie highest ilcgree, instructive and 
amusing. Of his disposition, t.lu»sc^d}o have read his works, (and 
who has not C may form a very accurate (‘stimate ; for in each of 
^hemhe has presented, and sometimes, under various points of view, 
the leading features of his own character without disguising the most 
unfavorable of them. . . , When unseduced liy his satirical propen- 
sities, he w^as kind, generous, and humane to others ; hold, upright, 
and independent in his own character ; stooped to no patron, sued 
for no favor, hut honestly and honorably maintained himself on his 
literary labors. ... He was a doating father, and an affectionate 
husband ; and the warm zeal with which his memory was cherished 
by his surviving friends showed clearly the reliance which they 
placed upon his regard.” — Sir Walter Scott. 
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savage fight in tfiose days, and a niggard pay. He 
was oppressed by illness, age, narrow fortune j but 
his spirit was still resolute, and his courage steady ; 
the battle over, he could do justice to the enemy with 
whom he had been so fiercely engaged, and give a not 
unfriendly grasp to the hand that had mauled him. 

is like one of those Scotch cadets, of whom his- 
tory gives us so many examples, and whom, with a 
national fidelity, the great Scotch novelist has painted 
so charmingly. Of gentle birth ^ and harrow means, 

1 Smolldtt of Bonhill, in Dumbartonshire. Arms, azure, a bend, 
or, between a lion rampant, ppr., holding in his paw a banner, 
argent, and a bugle-horn, also ppr. Ciest, an oak-tree, ppr. Motto, 
Virt^svo. 

Smollett’s father, Archibald, was the fourth son of Sir James 
Smollett of Bonhill, a Scotch Judge and Mcnnber of Parliament, 
and one of the commissioners for framing tlie Union with England. 
Archibald married, without the old g(mtleinairs consent, aiul died 
early, leaving his cdiildren dependent on their grandfather. T()bia.s, 
the second son, was born in 1721, in the old house of Dalquharn in 
the valley of J^even ; and all his life Iovo<l and admired that valley 
and Loch Lomond beyond all the valley.s and lakes in Europe. He 
learned the “ rudiments ” at Dumbart<)ii Grammar School, and 
studied at Glasgow. 

But when he was only ten, his grandfather died, and left him 
without provision (figuring as the old judge in “ Rcxlerick Ran- 
dom ” in conse(|uence, according to Sir Walter). Tobias, armed 
with the “ Regicide, a Tragculy ” — a provision precisely similar 
to that with which Dr. Johnsoi^ had started, just before — came up 
to liOiidon. The “ Regicide ” came to no good, tliough at first 
patronized by Lord Lyttelton (“ one of those little fellows who are 
sometimes called great men,*’ Smollett says) ; and vSmollctt em- 
barked as “ surgeon’s mate ” on board a lino-of-battle ship, and 
served in the Carthagena expedition, in 1741. He left the service 
in the West Indies, and after residing some time in Jamaica, 
returned to England in 1746. 

He was now unsuccessful as a physician, to begin with ; published 
the satires, ‘‘Advice” and “Reproof” without any luck; and (1747) 
married the “ beautiful and accomplished Miss Lascelles.” 

In 1748 he brought out his “ Roderick Random,” which at one© 
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going out from his northern home to win his fortune 
in the world, and to fight his way, armed with cour- 
age, hunger, and keen wits. His crest is a shattered 
oak-tree, with green leaves yet springing from it. On 
his ancient coat-of-arms there is a lion and a horn ; 
this shield , of his was battered and dinted in a hun- 
dred fights and brawls,^ through which the stout 

made a hit.” The subsequent events of his life may be presented, 
chronologically, in a bird^s-oye view — 

1750. Made a tour to l*aris, where he chiefly wrote “ Peregrine 
Pickle.” 

1751. Published “Peregrine Pickle.” 

1753. Published “Adventures oi h'erdinand Count Fathom.” 

1755. Pul)lished version of “Don Quixote.” 

1756. Began the “ Critical Heview.” 

1758. Published his “ History of England.” 

1 763-1 7G6. Travelling iu Fr^nt'e, and Italy: published his 
“Travels.” 

1769. Published “ Adventures of an Atom.” 

1770 Set out for Italy; died at Leghorn 21st of Oct., 1771, in 
the fil'ty-fir.st year of his age. 

1 A good specimen of the old “ slashing ” style of writing is pre- 
sented by tlie paragraph on Admiral Knowles, which subjected 
Smollett to ])rose(*ution and imprisoiiineiit. The adniirars defence 
on the ocra.sion of tlie failure of the Kochfort expedition came to 
be examined before the tribunal of the “ Critical Review.” 

“ He is,” said our author, “ an admiral without conduct, an en- 
gineer without knowledge, an officer without resolution, and a man 
without voracity ! ” 

Three months’ iinj)risouinoiit in the King’s Bench avenged thi.s 
stinging paragraph. 

But the “ Critical ” was to Smollett a perpetual fountain of “ hot 
water.” Among loss important controversies may he mentioned 
that with Grainger, the translator of “ Tibullus.” Grainger replied 
in a pamphlet ; and in the next number of the “Review ” we find 
him threatened with “ castigation,” as an “ owl that has broken 
from his mew ! ” 

In Dr. Moore^s biography of him is a pleasant anecdote. After 
publishing the “ Don Quixote,” he returned to Scotland to pay a 
visit to his mother — 
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Scotchman bore It courageously. You see soineho'W 
that he is a gentleman, through all his battling and 
struggling, his poverty, his hard-fought successes, and 
his defeats. His novels are recollections of his own 
adventures ; his characters drawn, as I should think, 
from personages with whom he became acquainted in’ 
his own career of life. Strange companions he must 
have had; queer acquaintances he made in the Glas- 
gow College — in the country apothecary’s shop ; in 
the gun-room of the man-of-war where he served as 
surgeon ; and in the hard life on shore, where the 
sturdy adventurer struggled for foi tuiie. He did not 

“On Smollett’s arrival, he was introduced to his mother with the 
ronnivanee of Mrs. I'elfer (her daughter), as a geutleman from the 
West Indies, wlio wius iutimaUdy acquainted with her sou. The 
better to support liis assumed character, he endeavored to preserve 
a serious countenance, approaching to a frown : but while his 
mother’s eyes wore riveted on his countenance, he could not refrain 
from smiling • she immediately sprung from her chair, and throw- 
ing her arms round his neck, exclaimed, ‘ Ah, my son ! my son ! I 
have found you at last ! ’ 

“ She afterwards told him, that if he had kept his austere looks 
and continued to g/oow, he might have escaped detection some time 
longer, but * your old roguish smile,’ added she, ‘ betrayed you at 
once,’ 

“ Shortly after the publication of ‘"I’he Adventures of an Atom,* 
disease agaiu attacked Smollett with reduul)led violence. Attempts 
being vainly made to obtain for liiiii the olfice of (’onsul in some 
])art of the Me<liteiTaneau, he wiis compelled to seek a warmer 
climate, without better means of provision than his own precarious 
finances could afford. The kindness of his distinguished friend 
and countryman, Dr. Armstrong (then abroad), procured for Dr, 
and Mrs. Smollett a liouse at Monte Nero, a village situated uu the 
side of a mountain overlooking the sea, in the neighborhood of 
L(‘g]iorn, a romantic and salutary abode, whore he prepared for 
the press the last, and like music ‘sweetest in the cdose,’ the most 
pleasing of his compositions, ‘The Kxpedition of Humphrey 
Clinker.’ This delightful work was published in 1771.” — Sib 
Wat tfr Scott. 
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invent much, as I fancy, but had the keenest percep- 
tive faculty, and described what he saw with wonder- 
ful relish and delightful broad humor. I tliiiik Uncle 
Bowling, in Boderick Random,’* is as good a char- 
acter as Squire Western himself: and Mr. Morgan, 
^the Welsh apothecary, is as pleasant as Dr. Cains. 
What man who has made his inestimable acquaint- 
ance — what novel-reader who loves Don Quixote and 
Major Dalgetty — will refuse his most cordial ac- 
knowledgments to the admirable Lieutenant Lisnia- 
hago. The novel of ‘^Humphrey Clinker” is, I do 
think, the most laughable story that has ever been 
written since the goodly art of novel-writing began. 
Winifred Jenkins and Tabitha Bramble must keej) 
Englishmen on the grin for ages yet to come; and in 
their letters and the story of their loves there is a 
perpetual fount of ST'arkli«.g daughter, as inexhaust- 
ible as Bladud’s well. 

Fielding, too, has described, though with a greater 
hand, the characters and scenes which he knew and 
saw. He had more than ordinary ojjportunities for 
becoming acquainted with life. His family and edu- 
cation, lirst^ — his fortunes and misfortunes after- 
wards, brought him into the society of every rank 
and condition of man. He is himself the hero of his 
books: he is wild Tom Jojies, he is wild Captain 
Booth ; less wild, I am glad to think, than his pre- 
decessor : at least heartily conscious of demerit, and 
anxious to amend. 

When Fielding first came upon the town in 1727, 
the recollection of the great wits was still fresh in 
the coifee-houses and asseniiblies, and the judges there 
declared tliat young Harry Fielding had more spirits 
ind wit than Congreve or any of his brilliant succes- 
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sors. His figure was tall and stalwart; his face 
handsome, manly, and noble-looking; to the very 
last days of his life he retained a grandeur of air, 
and, although worn down by disease, his aspect anc^ 
presence imposed respect upon the people round 
about him. 

. A dispute took place between Mr. Fielding and the 
captain ^ of the ship in which he was making his last 
voyage, and Fielding relates how the man finally went 
down on his knees and begged his passenger’s pardon. 
He was living up to the last days of his life, and his 
spirit never gave in. His vital power must have been 
immensely strong. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu® 

1 The dispute with the captain arose from the wish of that func- 
tionary to intrude on his right to his cabin, for which he had paid 
thirty pounds. After recounting the circumstances of the apology, 
he characteristically adds •. — 

“ And here, that 1 may not be thouglit the sly trumpeter of my 
own praises, I do utterly disclaim all praise on the occasion. 
Neither did the greatue.ss of my mind dictate, nor the force of my 
Christianity exact this forgiveness. To speak truth, 1 forgave him 
from a motive which would make men much more forgiving, if 
they were much wiser than they are; because it was convenient 
for me so to do.” 

Lady Mary was his second-cousin — their respective grand- 
fathers being sons of George Fielding, Earl of Desm6nd, sou of 
William, Earl of Denbigh, 

In a letter dated just a week before his death, she says, — 

“ H. h'ielding has given a l^ue picture of himself and his first 
wife in the characters of Mr. and Mrs, Booth, some compliments to 
his own figure excepted ; and 1 am persuaded, several of the inci- 
dents he ineutions are real matters of fact. J wonder he does not 
perceive Tom Jones and Mr. Booth are sorry scoundrels. . . . 
Fielding has really a fund of true humor, and was to he pitied at 
his first entrance into the world, having no choice, as he said him- 
self, hut to be a hackney writer or a hackney coachman. His 
genius deserved a better fate , but I cannot help blaming that con- 
tinued indiscretion, to give it the softest name, that has run through 
his life, and I am afraid still remains. . . . Since I was bom no 
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prettily characterizes Fielding and this capacity for 
happiness which he possessed, in a little notice of his 
death, when she compares him to Steele, who was as 
improvident n,nd as happy as he was, and says that 
both should have gone on living for ever. One can 
fancy the eagerness and gusto with which a man of 
,Fielding’s frame, with his vast health and robust 
apj)etite, his ardent spirits, his joyful humor, and his 
keen and hc^arty relish for life, must have seized and 
drunk that cup of ideasurc which the town offered to 
liini, (hin any of my hearers rememl>er the youthful 
feats of a colleger breakfast — the meats devoured and 
the cups (piaffed in that Homeric feast ? 1 can call 

to mim^ some of the heroes of those youthful ban- 
cruets, and fancy young Fitdding from Leyden rush- 
ing uj)on the feast, with his great laugh and immense 
healthy young a.\)petite, c.«ier and vigorous to enjoy. 
The young man’s wit and manners made him friends 
everywhere : he liv(‘d with the grand Maids society 
of those days ; he was courted by r)eers and men 
of w(*alth and fashion. As he had a paternal allow- 
ance fi*om liis father, (hmeral Fielding, which, to use 
H(mry’s own jdirase, any man might pay who would; 
as he ]ik(Hl good wine, good (doth(‘s, and good com- 
pany, which are all expinisive articles to purchase, 
Jlarry Fi<*lding began to run into debt, and borrow 
moiK^y in that easy manner® in whicdi Cajdain Booth 

original has appeared excepting Congreve, and Fielding, wlio 
would, J believe, have ajiproached nearin’ to his excellences, if not 
forc(id by his necOvS.-iitics to ])ublish witliout correction, and throw 
many })rod actions into the world he wouhl have thrown into the 
lire, if meat could have been got witliout money, or money with- 
out scribbling. ... 1 am sorry not to see any more of Pere- 
grine Pickle’s performances; 1 wish you Avould tell me his name.” 
— JMtns and Lokd Whauncliffe’s Ed., vol. iii 

pp. 93, 94. 
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borrows money in the novel ; was in nowise particulai 
ill accepting a few pieces from the purses of his rich 
friends, and bofe down upon more than one of them, 
as Walpole tells us only too truly, for a dinner or a 
guinea. To supply himself with the latter, he began 
to write theatrical pieces, having already, no doubt, bl 
considerable acquaintance amongst the Oldfields and 
Bracegirdles behind the scenes. He laughed at these 
pieces and scorned them. When the audience upon 
one occasion began to hiss a scene which he was too 
lazy to correct, and regarding which, when Garrick re- 
monstrated with him, he said that the public was too 
stupid to find out the badness of his work : when the 
audience began to hiss. Fielding said, with character- 
istic coolness — They have found it out, have they ? 
He did not prepare his novels in this way, and with a 
very different care and interest laid the foundations 
and built up the edificcis of his future fame. 

Time and shower have very little damaged those. 
The fashion and ornaments are, perhaps, of the archi- 
tecture of that age ; but the buildings remaiii strong 
and lofty, and of admirable jiroportions — master- 
pieces of genius and inoTiumonts of workmanlike skill. 

I cannot offer or hope to make a hero of Harry 
Fielding. Why hide his faults ? W*liy conceal his 
weaknesses in a cloud of periphrases ? Why not 
show him, like liim as l^e is, not robed in a marble 
toga, and drapc^d and polished in an heroic attitude, 
but with inked ruifies, and claret-stains on his tar- 
nished laced coat, and on his manly face the marks 
of good-fellowship, of illness, of kindness, of care, 
and wiiie. Stained as you see him, and worn by care 
and dissipation, that man retains some of the most 
precious and splendid human qualities and endow- 
incxits. He has an admirable natural love of truth. 
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the keenest instinctive antipathy to hypocrisy, the 
happiest satirical gift of laughing it' to scorn. His 
wit is wonderfully wise and detective ; it flashes 
upon a rogue ?nd lightens up a rascal like a police- 
man’s lantern. He is cne of the manliest and kind- 
liest of human beings : in the midst of all his im|)er 
fections, he respects female innocence and infantine 
tenderness, as you would suppose such a great-hearted, 
courageous soul would respect and care for them. He 
could not be so brave, generous, truth-telling as he is, 
were he not infinitely luerciful, pitiful, and tender. 
He will give any man his purse — he can’t help kind- 
ness and j)rofusion. He may have low tastes, but not 
a mean mind ; he admires with all his heart good and 
virtuous men, stoops to no flattery, bears no rancor, 
disdains all disloyal arts, does his public duty up- 
rightly, is fondly loved by his family, and dies at 
his work. ^ 

II that theory be — and I have no doubt it is — 
the right and safe one, that human nature is always 
pleased with the spectacle of innocence rescued by 
fidelity, purity, and courage; 1 su])pose that of the 
heroes of Fielding’s three novels, we should like hon- 
est Joseph AndrjBws the best, and Captain Booth the 
second, and Tom Jones the third.® 

^ He sailed for Lisbon, from Gra*e}^eii(l, on Sunday morning, 
June SOtli, 1754; and began “The Journal of a Voyage” during 
the passage. He died at Lisbon, in the beginning of October of 
the same year. He lies buried there, in the English Protestant 
churchyard, near the Estrella ('hurch, with this inscription over 
him : — 

“lIENRICUS FIELDING. 

LUGET BRITANNIA GREMIO NON DATUM 

FOVERE NATITM.” * 

^ Fielding himself is said by Dr, Warton to have preferrec 

Joseph Andrews ” to his other writings. 
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Joseph Andrews, though he wears Lady Booby^s 
cast-off livery, is, I think, to the full as polite as* Tom 
Jones in his fustian-suit, or Captain Booth in regimen- 
tals. He has, like those heroes, large calves, broad 
shoulders, a high courage, and a handsome face. The 
accounts of Joseph’s bravery and good qualities ; his 
voice, too musical to halloo to the dogs ; his bravery 
in riding races for the gentlemen of the county, and 
his constancy in refusing bribes and temptation, have 
something affecting in naivete and freshness, and 
prepossess one in favor of that handsome young hero. 
The rustic bloom of Fanny, and the delightful simpli- 
city of I^arson Adams are described with a friendliness 
which wins the reader of their story; we part from 
them with more regret tlian from Booth and Jones. 

Fielding, no doubt, began to write this novel in 
ridicule of “ Pamela,” for which work one can under- 
stand the hearty contempt and antipathy wliich such 
an athletic and boisterous genius as Fielding’s must 
have entertained. He could n’t do otherwise than laugh 
at the puny cockney bookseller, pouring out endless 
volumes of sentimental twaddle, and hold him up to 
scorn as a moll coddle and a milksop. His genius had 
been nursed on sac*k-x)osset, and notion dishes of tea. 
His muse had sung the loudest in tavern choruses, 
had seen the daylight s^treamiiig in over thousands of 
emptied bowls, and reeled home to chambers on the 
shoulders of the watchman. Bichardson’s goddess was 
attended by old maids and dowagers, and fed on muf- 
fins and bohea. Milkso}) ! ” roars Harry Fielding, 
clattering at the timid shox)-shutters. “ Wretch! Mon- 
ster I Mohock ! ” shrieks the sentimental author of 

Pamela ; ” ^ and all the ladies of his court cackle out 

^ “ Richardson/’ says worthy Mrs. Barbanld, in her Memoir of 
him, prefixed to his Correspondejice, “ was exceedingly hui‘t at 
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an affrighted chorus. Fielding proposes to write a 
book in ridicule of the author, whom he disliked and 
utterly scorned and laughed at ; but he is himself of 
so generous, jovial, and kindly a turn that he begins 
to like the characters which he invents, can’t help 
•making them manly and pleasant as well as ridicu- 
lous, and befoj’c he has done with them all, loves them 
heartily every one. 

Richardson’s sickening antipathy for Harry Field- 
ing is cpiite as natural as the other’s laughter and con- 
tempt at the sentimentalist. I have not learned that 
these likings and dislikings have ceased in the pres- 
ent day : and every author must lay his account not 
only to misrepresentation, but to honest enmity among 
critics, and fco being Imted and abused for good as 
well as for bad reasons. Richardson disliked Field- 
ing’s works quite honestly: Walpole quite honestly 
spoke of them as vulgar and stu})id. Their squeam- 
ish stomachs sickened at the rough fare and the rough 
guests asscml)l(*d at J<helding’s jolly revel. Indeed 
the cloth might have been cleaner: and the dinner 
and the company were scarce such as suited a dandy. 
The kind and wise old Johnson would not sit down 
with hiiin^ But; a greab^r scholar than Johnson could 

this (‘Joseph Andrews’), thc^ more so as they had been on good 
terms, and he was very intimate wijli Fielding’s two sisters. lie 
never appears cordially to have forgiven it (perhaps it was not 
in human nature he should), and he always speaks in his letters 
with a great deal of as])erity of ‘ Tom Jones/ more indeed than 
was (|uite graceful in a rival author. No doubt he himself thought 
his indignation was solely excited by the loose morality of the 
work and of its author, hut he could tolerate Cibber.” 

^ It must always be borne in mind, that besides that the Doctor 
could n’t be expected to like Fielding’s wild life (to say nothing of 
the fact that they were of opposite sides in politics), Richardson 
was one of his earliest and kindest friends. Yet John.son too (as 
Boswell tells us) read Amelia” through without stopping. 
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afford to admire that astonishing genius of Harry 
Fielding : and we all know the lofty panegyric which 
Gibbon wrote of him, and which remains a towering 
monument to the great novelist’s memory. Our im- 
mortal Fielding,” Gibbon writes, was of the younger 
branch of the Earls of Denbigh, who drew their origin* 
from the Counts of Hapsburgh. The successors of 
Charles V. may disdain their brethren of England ; but 
the romance of ^Tom Jones,’ that ex(piisite picture 
of humor and manners,' will outlive the palace of the 
Escurial and the Imperial Eagle of Austria.” 

There can be no gainsaying the sentence of this 
great judge. To have your name mentioned by Gib- 
bon, is like having it written on the dome of 8t. Peter’s, 
Pilgrims from all the world admire and behold it. 

As a picture of manners, the novel of “ Tom Jones ” 
is indeed exquisite : as a work of construction quite a 
wonder : the by-play of wisdom ; the power of obser- 
vation ; the multiplied felicitous turns and tlioughts ? 
the varied character of the great Comic Epic : keep 
the reader in a perpetual admiration and curiosity.^ 

9 

1 “Manners change from generation to generation and with 
manners morals appear to change — actually change with some, 
but appear to change with all hut the abandoned. A young man 
of the present day who should act as Tom .Joihjs is supposed to 
act at Upton, with Lady Bellaston, &c. would not be a 'Forn .Tones ; 
and a Tom Jones of the ])rcseftt day, without perhayjs being in the 
ground a better man, would have perished rather than submit to 
be kept by a harridan of fortune. Therefore, this novel is, and 
indeed pretends to be, no example of conduct. But, notwithstand- 
ing all this, I do loathe the cant which can rect)mmend ‘ Pamela ’ 
and ‘ Clarissa llarlowe ’ as strictly moral, although they poison 
the imagination of the young with continued doses of iinct Itfttai, 
while Tom Jones is prohibited as loose. 1 do not speak of young 
women ; but a young man whose heart or feelings can be injured, 
or even his passions excited by this novel, is already thoroughly 
corrupt. There is a cheerful, sunshiny, breezy spirit, that prevails 
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But against Mr. Thomas Jones himself we have a 
right to i)ut in a protest, and quarrel with the esteem 
the author evidently has for that character. Charles 
Lamb spys finely of Jones, that a single hearty laugh 
from Inin “ clear** the air ” — but then it is in a certain 
, state of the atmosphere. It might clear the air when 
such personages as Blifil or Lady Bellaston poison it. 
But I fear v(*ry inucdi that (except until the very last 
scene of the story), when Mr. Jones enters 8()})liia's 
drawing-room, th(i pure air there is ratlnn- tainted with 
the young g(*ntleinan’s tobacco-pip(i and punch. 1 
can’t say that T think Mr. Jones a virtuous (;hura(*-ter ; 
I can’t say but that I think Fielding’s evidemt liking 
and atliiil ration for Mr. Jones shows that the great 
hunioi-ist’s moial sense was blunted by his life, and 
that here, in Art and Ethics, tlnn-e is a great error. 
If it is right to have a hero*' whom we may admire, let 
us at least take care that he is adniirabhj ; if, as is the 
lihni of some authors (a plan decidedly agahist their 
interests, be it said), it is propounded that there 
exists in life no such being, and therefore that in 
novels, the ])icture of life, there should appear no 
such character; then Mr. Thomas Jones beconu's an 
admissiide person, and we examine his defects and 
good qualities, as we do those of Parson Thwackuin, 
or Miss Seagriin. But a hero with a flawed reputa- 
tion ; a hero sponging for a guiinui ; a hero who can’t 
pay his landlady, and is obliged to l(*t his honor out to 
hire, is absurd, and his claim to heroic rank untenable. 
1 protest against Mr. Thomas Jones holding such rank 
at all. I protest even against his b(dng consider(*d 
a more than ordinary young fellow, ruddy-cheeked, 

evfirywherc, strongly contnistod with the (dose, hot, day-dreamy 
continuity of Richardson.” — Coleridcje ; Litararif Remains, \o\ 
ii. p. 374. 
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broad-shouldered, and fond of wine and pleasure. 
He would not rob a church, but that is all ; and a 
pretty long argument may be debated, as to which of 
these old types, the spendthrift, the hypocrite, Jones 
and Blifil, Charles and Joseph Surface, — is the worst 
member of society and the most deserving of censure.^ 
The prodigal Captain Booth is a better man than his 
predecessor Mr. Jomvs, in so far as he thinks much 
more humbly of himself than Jones did : goes down 
on his knees, and owns his weaknesses, and cries out, 
‘^Not for my sjike, but for the sake of my pure and 
sweet and beautiful wife Amelia, 1 pray you, 0 critical 
reader, to forgive, me.” That stern moralist regards 
him from the bench (the judge’s practice out of co\irt 
is not here the question), and says, Captain Booth, 
it is perfectly true that your life has been disrepu't- 
able, and that on many occasions you have shown 
yourself to be no better than a scamp — you have been 
tippling at the tavern, when the kindest and sweetest 
lady in the world has cooked your little supper of 
boiled mutton and awaited you all the night; you 
have spoilt the little dish of boiled mutton th(U‘(‘.by, 
and caused pangs and pains to Amelia’s tender heart.^ 

i “Nor was she (Lady Mary Wortley Montagu) a stranger to 
that beloved first wife, wliosc pic-ture he drew in his ‘ Amelia/ 
when, as she said, even the glowing language he knew how to em- 
ploy. did not do more tlian jhstk-e to the amiable (puilities of the 
original, or to lier laniuty, although this liad suffered a little from 
the accident related in the novel — a frightful overturn, Avhich de- 
stroyed tlie gristle of her nose. He loved her passionately, and she 
returned his affection . . . 

“ His biogi'aphers seem to have been shy of disclosing that, after 
the death of this cliarniing woman, he married her maid And yet 
the act was not so discr(*ditable to his character as it may sound. 
The maid had few ])ersonal charms, but was an excellent creature, 
devotedly attached to Iku* mistress, and almost broken-heai te-d for 
her loss. In the first agonies of his own grief, which approached 
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You have got into debt without the means of paying 
it. You have gambled the money with which you 
oiTght to have paid your rent. You have spent in 
drink or in worse amusements the sums which your 
poor wife has raised upon her little home treasures, 
her own ornaments, and the toys of her children. 
But, you rascal ! you own humbly that you are no 
better ihaii you should be ; you never for one moment 
pretend that you are anything but a miserable weak- 
minded rogue. You do in your heart adore that an- 
gelic woman, your wife, and fur her sake, sirrah, you 
shall have your discharge. Lucky for you and for 
others like 5'^ou, that in spite of your failings and im- 
p(u*fectiui>5, jmre hearts pity and love you. Eor your 
wife’s sake you are permitted to go hence without a 
remand ; and I beg you, by the way, to carry to that 
angelical lady the exj'ressh^u of the cordial respect 
and admiration of this court.” Amelia pleads for 
her husband. Will Booth : Amelia pleads for her reck- 
](^ss kindly old father, Harry Fielding. To have in- 
to frenzy, he found no relief but from weeping along with her ; nor 
Mohiee when a degrcie calmer, but in talking to her of the angel 
they mutually regretted. This made her his habitual confidential 
associate, lud in process of time he began to think he could not 
giA 0 his children a tenderer mother, or secure for himself a more 
faithful lionsekeeper and nurse. At least, this was what he told 
his friends; and it is certain that ^ler conduct as his wife con- 
firmed it, and fully justificMl his good opinion.” — Lottery and 
Works of Ladi/ Mar// Wort lei/ Mont a// a (Edited by Lord VVuarn- 
cuffe), Introdnctor// Anecdotes, vol. i. pp. 80, 81. 

Fielding’s first wife was Miss Craddock, a young lady from 
Salisbury, with a fortune of XI, .500, whom he married in 1736. 
About the same time he succeeded, himself, to an estate of £200 
per annum, and on the joint amount he lived for some time as a 
splendid country gentleman in Dor-setshire. Three years brought 
him to the end of his fortune ; when he returned to Loudon, and 
became a student of law. 
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vented that character, is not only a triumph of art, but 
it is a good action. They say it was in hi& own home 
that Fielding knew her and loved her : and frotn his 
own wife that he drew the most charming character 
in English fiction. Fiction ! why fiction ? why not 
history ? I know Amelia just as well as Lady Mary^ 
Wortley Montagu. I believe in Colonel Bath almost 
as much as in Colonel Gardiner or the Duke of Cum- 
berland. I admire the author of Anielia,"^^ and thank 
the kind master who introduciod me to that sweet and 
delightful comi)anion and friend. Amelia ’’ pcu'haps 
is not a better story than ^^Tom Jones,’’ but it has 
the better ethics ; the prodigal re]>ents at least, before 
forgiveness, — whereas that odious broad-backed Mr, 
Jones carries oif his beauty with scarce an interval .of 
remorse for his manifold errors and short(‘-omings ; 
and is not half puiiislied (uiough before the great 
prize of fortune and love falls to his share. I am 
angry with Jones. Too much of the plum-cake and 
rewards of life fall, to tha,t boisterous, swaggering 
young scapegrace. Sophia actually surrenders with- 
out a proper sense of decorum^; the fond, foolish, pal- 
pitating little creature! — ‘‘Indeed, Mr. Jones,” she 
says, — “it rests witJi you to a])point tlie day.” I 
suppose Sophia is drawn from life as well as Amelia; 
and many a young fellow, no better than Mr. Thomas 
Jones, has carried by coup de main tlie heart of 
many a kind girl who was a great deal too good 
for him. 

Wliat a wonderful a^t ! What an admirable gift of 
nature was it by which the author of these tales was 
endowed, and which enabled him to fix our int(‘rest, 
to waken our sympathy, to seize upon our credulity, 
so that we believe in his people — speculate gravely 
upon their faults or their excellences, prefer this one 
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or that, deplore Joneses fonduess for drink and play, 
Bootlj^’s fondness for play and drink, and the unfor- 
tunate position of the wives of both gentlemen — love 
and admire those ladies with all our hearts, and talk 
about them as faithfully as if we had breakfasted 
with them this morning in their actual drawing- 
rooms, or should meet them this afternoon in the 
Park ! What a genius ! what a vigor ! what a bright- 
eyed intelligence and observation ! what a wholesome 
hatred for meanness and knaver} ! what a vast sym- 
pathy ! what a cheerfulness ! what a manly relish of 
life ! what a love of human kind ! what a poet is 
here 1 — watching, meditating, brooding, creating ! 
What multitudes of truths has that man left behind 
him ! What generations he has taught to laugh 
wisely and fairly! What scholars he has formed 
and accustomed to th(; exercise of thoughtful humor 
and the manly play of wit ! What a courage he had ! 
What a dauntless and constant cheerfulness of intel- 
lect, that burned brigSt and steady through all the 
storms of his life, and never deserted its last wreck ! 
It is wonderful to think of the pains and misery 
which the man suffered; the pressure of want, ill- 
ness, remorse which he (uidured; and that the writer 
was neither malignant nor melancholy, his view of 
truth never warped, and his generous human kind- 
ness never surrendered.^ • 

^ In the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine’* for 1786, an anecdote is re- 
lated of Harry Fielding, “ in whom,” sayij the correspondent, 
” good-nature and philanthropy in their extreme degree were 
known to be the prominent features. ” It seems that “ some paro- 
chial taxes ” for his house in Beaufort Buildings had long been 
demanded by the collector “ At last, Harry went off to Johnson, 
and obtained by a process of literary mortgage the needful sum 
He was returning with it, when he met an old college chum whom 
he had not seen for many years He asked the chum to dinner 
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In the quarrel mentioned before, which happened 
on Fielding’s last voyage to Lisbon, ^nd when the 

with him at a neighboring tavern ; and learning that he was in 
difficulties, emptied the contents of his pocket into hia On re- 
turning home he was informed that the collector had been twice 
for the money. * Friendship has called for the money and had it,’, 
said Fielding ; ‘ let the collector call again ’ ” 

It is elsewhere told of him, that being in company with the 
Earl of Denbigh, his kinsman, and the conversation turning upon 
their relationship, the Earl asked him how it was that he spelled his 
name " Fielding,'’ and not “ Feilding,” like the head of the house. 
" I cannot tell, my lord,” said he, “ except it be that my branch of 
the family were the first that knew how to spell.” 

In 1748, he was made Justice of the Peace for Westminster and 
Middlesex, an office then paid by fees, and very laborious, without 
being particularly reputable. It may be seen from his own words, 
in the Introduction to the “ Voyage,” what kind of work devolved 
upon him, and in what a state he was, during these last years; ahd 
still more clearly, how he comported himsidf through all. 

“ Whilst I was preparing for my journey, and when I was al- 
most fatigued to death with several long examinations, relating to 
five different murders, all committed within the space of a week, 
by different gangs of street-robbers, I received a message from his 
Gracxi the Duke of Newcastle, by Mr. Carrington, the King's mes- 
senger, to attend his Grace the next morning in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, upon some businesa of importance ; but T excused myself 
from complying with the message, as, besides being lame, 1 was 
very ill with the groat fatigues 1 had lately undergone, added to 
my distemper. 

” His Grace, however, sent Mr. Carrington the very next morn- 
ing, with another summons with which, though in the utmost 
distress, I immediately complied ; but the Duke happening, unfor- 
tunately for me, to be then particularly engaged, after 1 had waited 
some time, sent a gentleman to discourse with me on the best plan 
which could be invented for these murders and robberies, which 
were every day committed in the streets , upon which I promised 
to transmit my opinion in writing to his Grace, who, as the gentle- 
man informed me, intended to lay it before the Privy Council. 

“ Though this visit cost me a severe cold, I, notwithstanding, set 
myself down to work, and in about four days sent the Duke as 
regular a plan as I could form, with all the reasons and arguments 
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stout captain of the ship fell down on his knees and 
asked the sick man^s pardon — “I did not suffer,” 
Fielding aays, in his hearty, manly way, his eyes 
lighting up as it were with their old fire — ‘‘I did 
not suffer a brave man and an old man to remain a 
moment in that posture, but immediately forgave 
him.” Indeed, I think, witji his noble spirit and 
unconquerable generosity, Fielding reminds one of 
those brave men of whom one^ reads in stories of 

I could bring to support it, drawn out on several sheets of paper ; 
and soon re<*eived a message from the Duke, by Mr. Carrington, 
ac*<|uaintiij^ me tliat my plan was highly approved of, and that ail 
the terms Of it would be complied with 

“The principal and most mfiterial of these terms was the imme- 
diately depositing .£600 in my hands, at which small charge I un- 
dertook to demolisli tlie then reigning gangs, and to put the civil 
policy into sucli order, tliat no siidi gangs should ever be able for 
tlie future to form themselves into bodies, or at least to remain any 
time fornmlalde to the public. 

“ I had delayed my Hath journey for some time, contrary to the 
repeated advice of my physical acquaintances and the ardent desire 
of my warmest friends, though my distemjier was now turned to a 
deep jaundice ; in wliicli case tlio Hath waters are generally reputed 
to be almost infallible. Hut I had the most i*ager desire to demol- 
ish this gang of villains and cut-throafs. . . 

“ After some weeks the money w'as paid at the Treasury, and 
within a few days after £200 of it had come into my hands, the 
whole gang of cut-throats was entirely dispersed. . , . 

Further on, he says — 

“ I will confess that my private tffairs at the beginning of the 
winter had hut a gloomy aspiwt; for I had not ])lun(lered the 
public or the poor of those sums which men who are always ready 
to ])luuder both as much as they can, have been pleased to suspect 
me of taking ; on the contrary, by composing, instead of inflaming, 
tlie (juarrels of porters and la^ggars (which 1 blush when I say hath 
not been universally practised), and by refusing to take a shilling 
from a man who most undoubtedly would not have had another 
left, I had reduced an income of about .£500 a year of the dirtiest 
money upon earth, to little more than £300, a considerable portion 
of which remained with my clerk,” 
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English shipwrecks and disasters — of the officer on 
the African shore, when disease has destroyed^* the 
crew, and he himself is seized by fever, who throws 
the lead with a death-stricken hand, takes the sound- 
ings, carries the ship out of the river or off the dan- 
gerous coast, and dies in the manly endeavor — of 
the wounded captain, when the vessel founders, who 
never loses his heart, who eyes the danger steadily, 
and has a cheery word for all, until the inevitable 
fate overwhelms him, and the gallant ship goes down. 
Such a brave and gentle heart, such an intrepid and 
courageous spirit, I love to recognize in the m^y, 
the English Harry Fielding. 
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Roger Sterne, Sterne’s father, was the second 
son of a numerous race, descendants of Richard 
Sterne, Archbishop of York, in the reign of James 
II. ; and children of Simon Sterne and Mary Jaques, 
his wife, heiress of Elvington, near York.^ Roger 
wife a lieutenant in Handy side’s regiment, and en- 
gaged in Flanders in Queen Anne’s wars. He mar- 
ried the daughter of a noted sutler — N. B., he was 
in debt to him,” his son wiates, pursuing the paternal 
biography — and marched through the world with 
this companion; she following the regiment and 
bringing many children to poor Roger Sterne. The 
captain was an irascible but kind and simple little 
man, Sterne says, and informs us that his sire was 
run through the body at Gibraltar, by a brother 
officer, in a *duel which arose out of a dispute about 
a goose. Roger never entirely recovered from the 
effects of this rencontre, but died presently at Ja- 
maica, whither he had folio WT.d the drum. 

Laurence, his second child, was born at Clonmel, in 
Ireland, in 1713 , and travelled, for the first ten years 
of his life, on his father’s march, from barrack to 
transport, from Ireland to England.* 

^ lie came of a Suffolk faintly — one of whom settled in Notting- 
hamshire. Tile famous “ starling ” was actually the family crest 
“ It was in this parish (of Animo, in Wicklow), during our 
stay, that 1 had that wonderful escape in falling through a mill- 
race, whilst the mill was going, and of being taken up unhurt ; the 
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One relative of his mother^s took her and her fam* 
ily under shelter for ten months at Mullingar ; c an- 
other collateral descendant of the Archbishop^s 
housed them for a year at his castle near Oarrick- 
fergus. Larry Sterne was put to school at Halifax 
in England, finally was adopted by his kinsman of 
Elvington, and parted company with his father, the 
.Captain, who marched on his path of life till he met 
the fatal goose, which closed his career. The most 
picturesque and delightful parts of Laurence Sterne’s 
writings, we owe to his recollections of the military 
life. Trim’s montero cap, and Le Fevre’s sword, and 
dear Uncle Toby’s roquelaure, are doubtless remiSis- 
cences of the boy, who had lived with the followers 
of William and Marlborough, and had beat time witlj. 
his little feet to the fifes of Ramillies in Dublin bar- 
rack-yard, or played with the torn flags and halberds 
of Malplaquet on the parade-ground at Clonmel. 

Laurence remained at Halifax school .till he was 
eighteen years old. His wit and cleverness appear 
to have acquired the respect of his master here ; for 
when the usher whipped Laurenc(», for writing his 
name on the newly whitewashed school-room ceiling, 
the pedagogue in chief rebuked the understrapper, 
and said that the name should never be eftaced, 
for Sterne was a boy of genius, and would come to 
preferment. * 

His cousin, the Squire of Elvington, sent Sterne to 
Jesus College, Cambridge, where he remained five 
years, and taking orders, got, through his uncle’s 
interest, the living of Sutton and the prebendary of 
York. Through his wife’s connections, he got the 

story is incredible, but known for truth in all tliat part of Ireland, 
where hundreds of the common people flocked to see me.*’ — 
Sterne. 
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living of Stillington. He married her in 1741, hav- 
ing ^ardently courted the young lady for some years 
pTeviousl;y.* It was not until the young lady fancied 
herself dying, that she made Sterne acquainted with 
the extent of her liking for him. One evening when 
.he was sitting with her, with an almost broken heart 
to- see her so ill (the Rev. Mr. Sterne’s heart was a 
good deal broken in the course of his life), she said — 
** My dear Laurey, I never can Ijp yours, for I verily 
believe I have not long to live ; but I have left you 
every shilling of my fortune : ’’ a generosity which 
overpowered Sterne. She recovered: and so they 
we?e married, and grew heartily tired of each other 
before many years were over. ^^Nescio quid est 
jpateria cum me,” Sterne writes to one of his friends 
(in dog-Latin, and very sad^^dog-Latin too) ; ** sed sum 
fatigatus et aegrotus de me^ uxore plus quam un- 
quam : ” which means, I am sorry to say, I don’t 
know what Js the matter with me : but I am more 
tired and sick of my wife than ever.” ^ 

This to be sure was five-and-twenty years after 
Laurey had been overcome by her generosity and she 
by Laurey’s love. Then he wrote to her of the de- 
lights of marriage, saying, “ We will he as merry and 
as innocent as our first parents in Paradise, before 
the arch-fiend entered that indescribable scene. The 
kindest affections will have room to expand in our 
retirement: let the human tempest and hurricane 
rage at a distance, the desolation is beyond the hori- 

^ “My wife returns to Toulouse, and proposes to pass the 
summer at Bignacres. I, on the eontrary, go and visit my wife, 
the church, in Yorkshire. We all live the longer, at least the 
happier, for having things our own way; this is my conjugal 
maxim. I own ’t is not the best of maxims, but I maintain is 
aot the worst.” — Sterne’s Letters : 20th January, 1764. 
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zon of peace. My L. has seen a polyanthus blow in 
December ? — Some friendly wall has sheltered it 
from the biting wind. No planetary influence shall 
reach us, but that which presides and cherishes the 
sweetest flowers. The gloomy family of care and 
distrust shall be banished from our dwelling, guarded 
by thy kind and tutelar deity. We will sing our 
choral songs of gratitude and rejoice to the end of 
our pilgrimage. Adieu, my L. Return to one who 
languishes for thy society ! — As I take up my pen, 
my poor pulse quickens, my pale face glows, and tears 
are trickling down on my paper as I trace the word 

And it is about this woman, with whom he finds 
no fault bxit that she bores him, that our philanthro- 
pist writes, Sum fatigatus et segrotus ” — Sum m<yr- 
taliter in amove with somebody else ! Tllat fine 
flower of love, that polyanthus over which Sterne 
snivelled so many tears, could not last for a quarter 
of a century ! 

Or rather it could not be expected that a gentleman 
with such a fountain at command should keep it 
to arroser one homely old lady, when a score of 
younger and prettier people might be refreshed from 
the same gushing source.^ It was in December, 1767, 

^ In a collection of “ Seven Letters by Sterne and his Friends " 
(printed for private circulation in 1844), is a letter of M Tollot, 
who was in France with Sterne^ and his family in 1764. Here is a 
paragraph : — 

“ Nous arrivames le lendemain a Montpellier, oh nous trouv&mes 
notre ami Mr, Sterne, sa femme, sa iille, Mr. lluet, et quelques 
autres Anglaises. J’eus, je vous I’avoue, beaueoup de plaisir en 
revoyaut le bon et agreable Tristram. . , 11 avait etd assez long- 

temps a I’oulouse, oil il se serait amu.sd sans sa femme, qui le 
poursuivit partout, et qui voulait etre de tout. Ces dispositions 
dans cette bonne dame lui ont fait passer d’assez mauvais momens : 
51 supporte tons ces ddsagremeus avcc une patience d’auge.’* 

About four months after this very characteristic letter, Sterne 
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that the Rev. Laurence Sterne, the famous Shandean, 
the pharming Yorick, the delight of the fashionable 
world, the delicious divine, for whose sermons the 
whole^ polite world was subscribing,^ the occupier of 

wrote to the same gentleman to whom Tollot had written; and 
^rom his letter we may extract a companion paragraph : — 

. . . All which being premised, I have been for eight weeks 
smitten with the tenderest passion that ever tender wight under- 
went. I wish, dear cousin, thou could’st conceive (perhaps thou 
cauftt without my wishing it) how deliciotfsly I cantered away with 
it the first month, two up, two down, always upon my hancheSf 
along the streets from my hotel to hers, at first once — then twice, 
then three times a day, till at length I was within an ace of setting 
up my hobby-horse in her stable for good and all. I might as well, 
considering how the enemies of the Lord have blasphemed there- 
upon. The last thrfee weeks we were every hour upon the doleful 
(j^ty of ^rting; and thou may’st conceive, dear cousin, how it 
altered my gait and air ; for 1 want and came like any louden’d 
carl, and did nothing but jouer des sentimens with her from sun- 
rising even to the setting of the same ; and now she is gone to the 
south of France ; and to finish the comcdie, I fell ill, and broke a 
vessel in my lungs, and half bled to death. Voilk mon histoire ' ” 

Whether husband or wife had most of the “pa^ence d’anye'* 
maybe uncertain ; but there can be no doubt which needed it raostl 

1 “'Tristram Shandy' is still a greater object of admiration, 
the man as well as the book * one is invited to dinner, where he 
dines, a fortniglit before. As to the volumes yet published, there 
is much good fun in them and humor sometimes hit and sometimes 
missed. Have you read his * Sermons,’ with his own comick figure, 
from a painting by Reynolds, at the head of them 1 They are in 
the style I think most proper for d;he pulpit, and show a strong 
imagination and a sensible heart; but you see him often tottering 
on the verge of laughter, and ready to throw his periwig in the 
face of the audience.” — Gray’.s Letters : June 22ndf 1760. 

“ It having been observed that there was little hospitality in 
London — Johnson - ‘Nay, sir, any m*an who has a name, or who 
has the powder of ])leasing, will be very generally invited in Loudon. 
The man, Sterne, I have been told, has had engagements for three 
months.’ Goldsmith*. ‘ And a very dull fellow.’ Johnson: ‘Why, 
no, sir. ' ” — Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

“ Her [Miss Monckton’sJ vivacity enchanted the sage, and they 
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Kabelak^s easy chair, only fresh stuffed and more 
elegant than when in possession of the cynical old 
curate of Meudon,* — the more than rival of the 

used to talk together with all imaginable ease A singular in- 
stance happened one evening, when she insisted that some of 
Sterne^s writings were very pathetic. Johnson bluntly denied it ' 
‘lam sure/ said she, ‘they have affected me.* ‘ Why/ said John- 
son, smiling, and rolling himself about — ‘ that is, because, dearest* 
you *re a dunce.* When she some time afterwards mentioned this 
to him, he said with equal truth and politeness, ‘ Madam, if t had 
thought so* I certainly should not have said it.* ** Ibid* 

1 A passage or two from Sterne’s " Sermons *’ may not be 
without interest here. Is not the following, levelled agaiust the 
cruellies of the (?lnirch of Rome, stamped with the autograph of 
the author of the “ Sentimental Journey ^ — 

“ To be convinced of this, go with me for a moment into the 
prisons of the Inquisition — behold ndufion with mercy ^ud justiv** 
chained down under her feet, — there, sitting ghastly upon a black 
tribunal, propped up with racks, and iiistruinonts of torment. — • 
Hark ! — ■ what a piteous groan ! — See the melancholy wretch who 
uttered it, just brouglit forth to undergo the anguish of a mock- 
trial, and endure the utmost pain that a studied system of rehr/tomt 
crnelty has been able to invent, Behohl this helpless victim de- 
livered up to his tormentors. His body so wasted with sorrow and 
long confinement f yon 7/ see every nerve and muscle as it suffers. 

— Observe the last movement of that horrid engine — What con- 
vulsions it has thrown him into! Consider the nature of the 
posture in which he now lies stretched. — What excjuisite torture 
he endures by it. — 'T is all nature can hear. — Good Goi.',! see how 
it keeps his weary soul hanging upon his tremblijig lips, willing 
to take its leave, but not suffet'cd to de])art. llehold the unhappy 
wretch led back to his coll, — dragg’d out of it again to meet 
the flames — and the insults in his last agonies, which this prin- 
ciple — this principle, that there can be religion without morality 

— has prepared for him.” — Sermon 27th 

The next extract is preached on a text to be found in Judges xix. 
verses 1* 2, 3, concerning a “ certain Levite : '* -r 

“ Such a one the Levite wanted to share his solitude and fill up 
that uncomfortable blank in the heart in such a situation ; for, not- 
withstanding all we meet with in books, in many of which, no doubt, 
there are a good many handsome things said upon the sweets of 
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Dean of St. Patrick’s, wrote the above-quoted respec- 
table letter to His friend in London : and it was in 
April of the same year that he was pouring out his 
fond heart to Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, wife of “ Daniel 
Draper, Esq., Councillor of Bombay, and, in 1775, 
* chief of the factory of Surat — a gentleman very 
m^wh respected in that quarter of the globe.” 

I got thy letter last night, Eliza,” Sterne writes, 

on my return from Lord Bathuqft’s, where I dined ” 
— (the letter has this merit in it, that it contains a 
pleasant reminiscence of better men than Sterne, and 
introduces us to a portrait of a kind old gentleman) — 
“I got thy letter last night, Eliza, on my return 
from Lord Bathurst’s ; and where I was heard — as I 
t^ked of thee an hour within intermission — with so 
much pleasure and attention, that the good old Lord 
toasted your health three different times; and now 
he is in his 85th year, says he hopes to live long 

retirement, etc. . . yet still ‘ it is not good for man to he alone : * nor 
can all which the cold-hearted pedant stuns our ears with upon the 
subject, ever give one answer of satisfaction to the mind ; in the 
midst of the loudest vauntings of philosophy, nature Avill have her 
yearnings for society and friendship; — a good heart wants some 
object to be kind to — and the best parts of our blood, and the 
purest of our spirits, suffer most umler the destitution. 

“ Let th^* torpid monk seek Heaven comfortless and alone. God 
speed him ! For my own part, I fear 1 should never so find tlie 
way : let me he vnse and religiousy hut*! ft me be Man ; wherever Thy 
Providence places me, or whatever be the road I take to 'J'hee, give 
me some companion in my journey, be it only to remark to, ‘ How 
oar shadows lengthen as our sun goes down ; ’ — to whom I may 
say, ‘ How fresh is the face of Nature ! how sweet the flowers of 
the field! how delicious are the.se fruits!*'* — Serjnon ISih 

I’he first of these passages gives us another drawing of the 
famous ‘"Captive." The second shows that the same reflection 
was suggested to the Rev. Laurence by a text in Judges as by the 
fiUe-de'chamhre, 

Sterne’s Sermons were published as those of “ Mr. YoricL” ' 
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enough to be introduced as a friend to my fair Indian 
disciple, and to see her eclipse all other Kabobesses 
as much in wealth as she does already in exterior and^ 
what is far better” (for Sterne is nothing without 
his morality), in interior merit. This nobleman is 
an old friend of mine. You know he was always the- 
protector of men of wit and genius, and has had those 
of the last century, Addison, Steele, Pope, Swift, 
Prior, &c., always at his table. The manner in whic^^ 
his notice began of me was as singular as it 
polite. He came up to me one day as I was 
Princess of Wales’s court, and said, ‘ I want to Ino'vfe 
you, Mr. Sterne, but it is fit you also should know 
who it is that wishes this pleasure. You have heard 
of an old Lord Bathurst, of whom your Popes ajjd 
Swifts have sung and spoken so much ? I have lived 
my life with geniuses of that cast ; but have survived 
them ; and, despairing ever to find their equals, it is 
some years since I have shut up my books and closed 
my accounts ; but have kindled a desire in me of 
opening them once more before I die : which I now 
do : so go liome and dine with me.’ This nobleman, 

I say, is a prodigy, for he has all the wit and prompt- 
ness of a man of thirty ; a disposition to be pleased, 
and a power to please others, beyond whatever I 
knew : added to whicli a man of learning, courtesy, 
and feeling. 

He heard me talk of thee, Eliza, with uncommon 
s.atisfaction — for there was only a third person, a7ia 
of sensibility, with us : and a most sentimental after- 
ternoon till nine o’clock have we passed ! ^ But thou, 

1 “lam glad that you are in love : will cure you at least of 
the spleen, which has a bad effect on both man and woman. I 
my&elf must ever have some Dulcinea in my head ; it harmonizes 
the soul ; and in these cases I first endeavor to make the lad> bo 
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Eliza, wert the star that conducted and enlivened the 
discourse ! And when t talked not of thee, still didst 
thou fill my mind, and warm every thought I uttered, 
for I am not ashamed to acknowledge I greatly miss 
thee. Best of all good girls ! — the sufferings I have 
;^stained all night in consequence of thine, Eliza, are 
beJ»ond.4he power of words. . . . And so thou hast 
fixed thy Bramin’s portrait over thy writing-desk,’ 
and will consult it in all doub|^ and difficulties ? 

grateful and good girl ! Yorick smiles contentedly 
over all thou dost : his picture does not do justice to 
his own complacency. I am glad your shipmates are 
friendly beings ” (Eliza was at Deal, going back to 
the Councillor at Bombay, and indeed it was high 
tjjpe she should be off). You could least dispense 
with what is contrary to yo€ir‘*own nature, which is 
soft and gentle, Eliza; it would civilize savages — 
thoi^gh pity were ii; thou should ’st be tainted with 
the office. Write to me, my child, thy delicious 
letters. Let them speak the easy carelessness of a 
heart that opens itself anyhow, everyhow,' Such, 
Eliza, 1 write to thee!” (The artless rogue, of 
course he did ! ) And so I should ever love thee, 

lieve so, or rather, I begin first to make myself believe that I am in 
love ; but I carry on my affairs quite in the French wa;y, sentimem 
tally: * L' amour,' say they, ^neat riPn sans senfunenf,.* Now, uot- 
witlistanding they make such a pother about the xvord, they have 
no precise idea annexed to it. And so much for that same sul)je(!t 
called love.” — Sterne's iMters : May 23, 1765. 

“ P. S. — My ‘ Sentimental Journey ’ will please Mrs, J and 

my Lydia ” [his , daughter, afterwards Mrs. Medalle] — “I can 
answer for those two. It is a subject whicli works well, and suitg 
the frame of mind I have been in for some time past I told you 
my design in it was to teach us to love the world and our fellow 
creatures better than w;e do — so it runs most upon those gentlex 
passions and affections which aid so much to it.” letters [) 767] 
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most artlessly, most affectionately, if Providence per* 
mitted thy residence in the same section of the globe • 
for I am all that honor and affection can make me 
‘Thy Bbamin/” 

The Bramin continues addressing Mrs. Draper, until 
the departure of the Earl of Chatham ” Indiaman - 
from Deal, on the 2d of April, 1767, He is amiaSl^ 
anxious about the fresh paint for Eliza’s cabin; he 
is uncommonly solicitous about her companions on 
board: fear the best of your shipmates are only 

genteel by comparison with the contrasted crew witli^ 
which thoi]. beholdest them. So was — you know who 
— from the same fallacy which was put upon your 
judgment when — but I will not mortify you ! ” 

“You know who” was, of course, Daniel Drap^jj, 
Esq., of Bombay — a gentleman very much respected 
in that quarter of the globe, and about whose probable 
health our worthy Bramin writes with delightful 
candor ; — 

“ I honor you, Eliza, for keeping secret some things 
which, if explained, had been a panegyric on yourself. 
There is a dignity in venerable affticjtion which will 
not allow it to appeal to the world for pity or redress. 
Well have you supported that character, my amiable, 
my philosophic friend I And, indeed, I begin to 
think you have as many virtues as my Uncle Toby’s 
widow. Talking of wfdows — pray, Eliza, if ever 
you are such, do not think of giving yourself to some 
wealthy Nabob, because I design to marry you myself. 
My wife cannot live long, and I know not the woman 
I should like so well for her substitute as yourself. 
’T is true I am ninety-five in constitution, and you 
but twenty-five; but what I want in youth, I will 
make up in wit and good-humor. Not Swift so loved 
his Stella, Scarron his Mainteuon, or Waller his Sao^ 
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charissa. Tell me, in answer to this, that you approve 
and* honor the proposal,^^ 

Approva and honor the proposal t The coward was 
writing gay letters to his friends this while, with 
’ sneering allusions to this poor foolish Bramine, Her 
^ship was not out of the Downs, and the charming 
"Srerne was at the ‘‘ Mount Coffee House,’’ with a sheet 
of gilt-edged paper before him, offering that precious 
treasure his heart to Lady P — asking whether it 
gave her pleasure to see him unhappy ? whether it 
added to her triumph that her eyes and lips had turned 
a man into a fool ? — quoting the Lord’s Prayer, with 
a horrible baseness of blasphemy, as a proof that he 
had desired not to be led into temptation, and swear- 
ijj^g himself the most tender and' sincere fool in the 
world. It was from his h«me at Coxwould that he 
wrote the Latin letter, which, I suppose, he was 
ashamed to put into English. I find in my copy of 
the Letters, that there is a note of I can’t call it ad- 
miration, at Letter 112, which seems to announce 
that there was a No. 3 to whom the wretched worn- 
out old scamp was paying his addresses;^ and the 

l“TO MRS. H — . 

“ Coxwould, Nov. 15, 1767. 

‘'Now Tie a good dear woman, my TI , and execute those com- 

missions well, and when 1 see you ^ will give you a kiss — there ’s 
for you! But I have something else for you which T am fabricat- 
ing at a great rate, and that i.s my ‘Sentimental Journey,^ whicli 
shall make you cry as much as it has affected me, or 1 wull give up 
the business of sentimental writing. . . . 

“ I am yours, &c., &c., 

“ T. Shandy.” 

“TO THE EARL OF . 

“ Coxwould, Nov. 28, 1767, 

“ My Lord, 'T is with the greatest pleasure I take my pen to 
thank your lordship for your letter of inouiry about Yorick : he was 
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year after, having come back to his lodgings in Bond 
Street, with his “Sentimental Journey to launch 
upon the town, eager as ever for praisef and pleasure 
— as vain, as wicked, as witty, as false as he had ever 
been — death at length seized the feeble wretch, and, 
on the 18th of March, 1768, that “ bale of cada\eroui^ 
goods,” as he calls his body, was consigned to Pluto.^ 
In his last letter there is one sign of grace — the real 

worn out, both his spirits and body, with the * Sentimental Jour* 
ney.* 'T is true, then, an author must feel himself, or his reader 
will not } but I have torn my whole frame into pieoes by my feel- 
ings : I believe the brain stands as miich in need of recruiting as 
the body. Therefore I shall set out for town the twentieth of next 
month, after having recruited myself a week at York. I might 
indeed solace myself with iny wife ( who is come from France) ; but, 
in fact, I have long been a sentimental being, whatever your lort^' 
ship may think to the contrary/* 

1 “ In February, 1768, Laurence Sterne, his frame exhausted by 
long debilitating illness, expired at his lodgings in Bond Street, 
London. There was something in the manner of his death singu- 
larly resembling the particulars detailed by Afn. Quick/// as at- 
tending that of Falsfqff'j the compeer of Yortck for infinite jest, 
however unlike in other particulars. As he lay on his bed totally 
exhausted, he complained that liis feet were cold, and requested 
the female attendant to chafe them. She did so, and it seemed to 
relievo him. He complained that the cold came up higher , and 
wrhilst tlie assistant w'as in the ac*t of chafing his ankles and legs, he 
expired without a groan. It was also remarkable tliat his death 
took place much in the manner wljiich he hiin.sclf had wished ; and 
that the last offices were reiidcifed him, not in his own house, or by 
the hand of kindred affection, but in an inn, and by strangers. 

“We are well acquainted witii Sterm/s features and personal 
appearance, to which he himself frequently alludes, lie was tall 
and thin, with a hectic and consumptive appearance.” — Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. 

“ It is known that Sterne died in hired lodgings, and I have been 
told that his attendants robbed him even of his gold sleeve-buttons 
while he was expiring,*’ — Dii. Fkhriar 

“ He (lied at No. 41 (now a cheesemonger's) on the west side of 
C)14 Bond Street,” -T- //and6oo4: of London. 
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affection with which he entreats a friend to be a 
pfiiardian to his daughter Lydia. All his letters to 
her are artless, kind, affectionate, and not senti- 
mental; as a hundred pages in his writings are 
beautiful, and full, not of surprising humor merely, 
but of genuine love and kindness. A perilous trade, 
‘ indeed, is that of a man who has to bring his tears 
and laughter, his recollections, his personal griefs and 
joys, his private thoughts and feelings to market, to 
write them on paper, and sell tfiem for money. Does 
he exaggerate his grief, so as to get his reader’s pity 
for a false sensibility ? feign indignation, so as to es- 
tablish a character for virtue ? elaborate repartees, so 
that he may pass for a wit ? steal from other authors, 
^nd put down the theft to the credit side of his own 
’ reputation for ingenuity ^ncl learning ? feign origi- 
nality ? affect benevolence or misanthropy ? appeal 
to the gallery gods with claptraps and vulgar baits to 
catch applause ? 

How much of the paint and emphasis is necessary 
for the fair business of the stage, and how much of 
the rant and rouge is put on for the vanity of^ the 
actor. His audience trusts him: can he trust him- 
self? How much was deliberate calculation and 
imposture — how much was false sc^nsibility — and 
how mu(ih true feeling? Wht;r(i did the lie begin, 
and did he know where ? iftid where did the truth end 
in the art and scheme of this man of genius, this 
actor, this quack? Some time since, 1 was in the 
company of a French actor, who began after dinner, 
and at his own request, to sing French songs of the 
sort called des chansons grivoisesy and which he per- 
formed admirably, and to the dissatisfaction of most 
persons present. Having finished these, he com- 
menced ^ sentimental ballad — if was sp charmingly 
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s<ing, that it touched all persons present, and eapeai 
ally the singer himself, whose voice trembled, whpse 
eyes filled with emotion, and who was snivelling and 
weeping quite genuine tears by the time his own ditty 
was over. I suppose Sterne had this artistical sensi- 
bility ; ho used to blubber perpetually in his study, 
and finding his tears infectious, and tliat they brought 
him a great popularity, he exercised the lucrative gift 
of weeping; he utilized it, and (U’ied on every occa- 
sion, I own that I don^t value or res])ect much the 
cheap dribble of those fountains. He fatigues me 
with his perpetual disquiet and his uneasy appeals to 
my risible or sentimental faculties. He is always 
looking in my face, watching his effect, uncertain 
whether I think him an impostor or not; posture- 
making, coaxing, and imploring me. See what son- ‘ 
sibility I have — own now that I ’m very clever — do 
cry now, you can’t resist this.” The humor of Swift 
and Kabelais, whom he pretended to succeed, poured 
f];;om them as naturally as song does from a bird; 
they lose no manly dignity with it, but laugh their 
hearty great laugh out of their broad chests as nature 
bade them. But this man — who can make you laugh, 
who can make you cry too — never lets his reader 
alone, or will permit his audience repose : when you 
are quiet, he fancies he must rouse you, and turns 
over head and heels, or ‘sidles up and wliispers a 
nasty story. The man is a great jester, not a great 
humorist. He goes to work systematically and of 
cold blood; paints his face, puts on his ruff and 
motley clothes, and lays down his carpet and tumbles 
on it. 

For instance, take the Sentimental Journey,” and 
see in the writer the deliberate propensity to make 
points and seek applause. He gets to ‘‘Dessein’s 
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Hotel, he wants a carriage to travel to Paris, he goe^ 
tcv the inn-yard, and begins what the fictors call 
‘<busineca’’ at once. There is that little carriage 
(the desobligmn^te). Four mdnths had elapsed since 
it had finished its career of Europe in the corner of 
Monsieur Dessein’s coach-yard, and having sallied out 
thence but a vamped-up business at first, though it 
had been twice taken to pieces on Mount Sennis, it 
had not profited much by its adventures, but by none 
so little as the standing so many months unpitied in 
the corner of Monsieur Bessein^s coach-yard. Much, 
indeed, was not to be said for it — but something 
might — and when a few words will rescue misery 
out of her distress, I hate the man who can be a churl 
,of them.” 

Le tour est fait I Paillasse has tumbled ! Paillasse 
has jumped over the desohlUjeante^ cleared it, hood 
and all, and bows to the noble company. Does any- 
body believe that this is a real Sentiment ? that this 
luxury of generosity, this gallant rescue of Misery 
— out of an old cab, is genuine feeling ? It is as gen- 
uine as the virtuous oratory of Joseph Surface when 
he begins, The man who,” etc. etc., and wishes to 
pass off for a saint with his credulous good-humored 
dupes. 

Our friend purchases the carriage : after turning 
that notorious old monk to good account, and effect- 
ing (like a soft and good-natured Paillasse as he was, 
and very free with his money when he had it) an ex- 
change of snuff-boxes with the old Franciscan, jogs out 
of Calais ; sets down in immense figures on the credit 
side of his account the sous he gives away to the 
Montreiiil beggars ; and at Kampont, gets out of the 
chaise and whimpers over that famous dead donkey, 
for which any sentimentalist may cry who will. It 
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is agreeably and skilfully done — that dead jackass ; 
like M. de Soubise’s cook on the campaign, Sterne 
dresses it, and serves it up quite tender and with a 
very piquante sauce. But tears and fine feelings, 
and a white pocket-handkerchief, and a funeral ser- 
mon, and horses and feathers, and a procession of 
mutes, and a hearse with a dead donkey inside ! 
Psha, mountebank! Ill not give thee one penny 
more for that trick, donkey and all ! 

This donkey had appeared once before with signal 
effect. In 1765, three years before the publication 
, of the “ Sentimental Journey,” the seventh and eight 
volumes of Tristram Shandy ” were given to the 
world, and the famous Lyons donkey makes his entry 
in those volumes (pp. Jlt5, 316) : — ^ 

“ ’T was by a poor ass, with a couple^ of large pan- 
niers at his back, who had just turned in to col- 
lect eleemosynary turnip-tops and cabbage-leaves, and 
stood dubious, with his two forefeet at the inside of 
the threshold, and with his two hinder feet towards 
the street, as not knowing very well whether he was 
to go ill or no. 

Now 1 is an animal (be in what hurry I may) I 
cannot bear to strike ; there is a patient endurance 
of suffering wrote so unaffectedly in his looks and 
carriage which pleads so mightily for him, that it 
always disarms me, and Uf that degret^ that I do not 
like to speak unkindly to him : on the contrary, meet 
him where I will, whether in town or country, in cart 
or under panniers, whether in liberty or bondage, 
I have ever something civil to say to him on my 
part ; and, as one word begets another (if he has as 
little to do as I ) I generally fall into conversation 
with him ; and surely never is my* imagination so 
busy as in framing responses from the etchings of 
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his countenance ; and where those carry me not deep 
enough, in flying from my own heart into his, and 
seeing what is natural for an ass to think — as well 
as a man ui>on the occasion. In truth, it is the only 
creature of all* the classes of beings below me with 
whom I can do this. . . . With an ass I can commune 
forever. 

‘ Come Honesty,’ said I, seeing it was impracti- 
cable to pass betwixt him and Jhe gate, ‘ art thou for 
coming in or going out ? ’ 

‘‘ The ass twisted his head round to look up the 
street. 

“ ‘ Well ! ’ replied 1, ‘ we ’ll wait a minute fdr thy 
driver.’ 

» “ He turned his head thoughtful about, and looked 
wistfully the opposite way. , 

‘ I understand thee perfectly,’ answered I : ‘ if 
thou takest a wrong step in this affair, he will cudgel 
thee to death. Well ! a minute is but a minute ; 
and if it saves a fellow-creature a drubbing,^ it shall 
not be set down as ill spent.’ 

‘‘ He was eating the stem of an artichoke as this 
discourse went on, and, in the little peevish conten- 
tions between hunger and iingavoriness, had dropped 
it out of his mouth, half a dozen times, and had 
picked it up again. ‘God help thee, Jack!’ said T, 
‘ thou hast a bitter brejfkfast on ’t — and many a 
bitter day’s labor, and many a bitter blow, 1 fear, for 
its wages ! ’T is all, all bitterness to thee — what- 
ever life is to others ! And now thy mouth if one 
knew the truth of it, is as bitter, I dare say, as soot ’ 
(for he had cast aside the stem), ‘ and thou hast not 
a friend perhaps in all this world that will give thee 
a macaroon.’ In saying this, 1 pulled out a paper of 
’em, which I had just bought, and gave him onej — 
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and, at this tnoinent that I am telling it, my heart 
smites me that there was more of pleasantry in Idle 
conceit of seeing how an ass would eat a macaroon, 
than of benevolence in giving him one, which pre- 
sided in the act. 

“ When the ass had eaten his macaroon, I pressed 
him to come in. The poor beast was heavy loaded — 
his legs seemed to tremble under him — he hung 
rather backwards, and, as I pulled at his halter, it 
broke in my hand. He looked up pensive in my 
face : ^ Don’t thrash me with it ; but if you will you 
may.’ ‘If I do,’ saill I, ‘I’ll be d— 

A critic who refuses to see in this charming de- 
scription wit, humor, pathos, a kind nature speaking, 
and a real sentiment, must be hard indeed to mov^ 
and to please. A page or two farther we come to a 
description not less beautiful — a landscape and fig- 
ures, deliciously painted by one who had the keenest 
enjoyment and the most tremulous sensibility : — 

“ ’T was in the road between Nismes and Lunel, 
where is the best Muscatto wine in all France : the 
sun was set, they had done their work : the nymidis 
had tied up their hair afresh, and the swains were 
preparing for a carousal. My mule made a dead 
point. ‘ ’T is the pipe and tambourine,’ said I — ‘I 
never will argue a point with one of your family as 
long as I live ; ’ so leaping* off liis back, and kicking 
off one boot into this ditch and t’ other into that, ‘ I ’ll 
take a dance,’ said I, ‘ so stay you here.’ 

“A sunburnt daughter of labor rose up from the 
group to meet me as I advanced towards them; her 
hair, which was of a dark chestnut approaching to a 
black, was tied up in a knot, all but a single tress. 

“ ‘ We want a cavalier,’ said she, holding out both 
her hands, as if to offer them. ‘ And a cavalier you 
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shall have/ said' I, taking hold of both of them, * We 
ijOJlld not have done without you,’ said she, letting go 
one hand, with self-taught politeness, and leading me 
up with the other. 

A lame yodth, whom Apollo had recompensed with 
a pipe, and to which he had added a tambourine of his 
own accord, ran sweetly over the prelude, as he sat 
upon the bank. * Tie me up this tress instantly,’ said 
Nannette, putting a piece of string into my hand. It 
taught me to forget I was a stranger. The whole knot 
fell down — we had been seven years acquainted. 
The youth struck the note upon the tambourine* his 
pipe followed, and off we bounded. 

‘^The sister of the youth — who had stolen her 
voice from heaven — sang alternately with her brother. 
’T was a Gascoigne roundelay : ‘ Viva la joia, fidon la 
tristessa.’ The nymphs joined in unison, and their 
swains an octave below them. 

Viva la joia was in iN’aimette’s lips, viva la joia in 
her eyes. A transient spark of amity shot across the 
space betwixt us. She looked amiable. Why could 
1 not live and end my days thus ? ‘ J ust Disposer of 

our joys and sorrows ! ’ cried I, ^ why could not a man 
sit down in the lap of content here, and dance, and 
sing, and say his prayers, and go to heaven with this 
nut-brown maid ? ’ Capriciously did she bend her 
head on one side, and dsftice up insidious. ‘Then 
’tis time to dance off,’ quoth I.” 

And with this pretty dance and chorus, the volume 
artfully concludes. Even here one can’t give the 
whole description. There is not a page in Sterne’s 
writing but has something that were better away, a 
latent corruption — a hmt as of an impure presence.^ 

^ With regard to Sterne, and the charge of lieentiousneaa 
which presses so seriously upon his character as a writer, I would 
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Some of that dreary doMe entendre may be at- 
tributed to freer times and manners than ours, but 
not all. The foul Satyr’s eyes leer out of the leaves 
constantly : the last words the famous author wrote 
were bad and wicked — the last lines the poor stricken 
wretch penned were for pity and pardon. I think of 
these past writers and of one who lives amongst us 
now, and am grateful for the innocent laughter and 

remark that there is a sort of knowingness, the wit of which de- 
pends, 1st, on the modesty it gives pain to; or, 2ndly, on the inno- 
cence and innocent ignorance over which it triumphs ; or, 3rdly, on 
a certain oscillation in the individual’s own mind between the re- 
maining good and the encroaching evil of his nature — a sort of 
dallying with the devil — a fluxionary art of combining courage 
and cowardice, as when a man snuffs a candle with his fingers for 
the first time, or better still, perhaps, like that trembling daring 
with which a child touches a hot tea-urn, because it has been for- 
bidden ; so that the mind has its own white and black angel ; the 
same or similar amusement as may be supposed to take place be- 
tween an old debauchee and a prude — the feeling resentment on 
the one hand, from a prudential anxiety to preserve appearances 
and have a character; and, on the other, an inward sympathy 
with the enemy. We have only to suppose society innocent, and 
then nine-tenths of this sort of wit would be like a stone that falls 
in snow, making no sound, because exciting no resistance , the re- 
mainder rests on its being ay offence against the good manners of 
human nature itself. 

“This source, unworthy as it is, may doubtless be combined 
with wit, drollery, fancy, and e^en humor ; and we have only to 
regret the misalliance ; but that the latter are (]uite distinct from 
tlie former, may be made evident by abstracting in our imagina- 
tion the morality of the characters of Mr. Shandy, my Uncle Toby, 
and Trim, which are all antagonists to this spurious sort of wit, 
from the rest of ‘Tristram Sliandy,’ and liy supposing, instead of 
them, the presence of two or three callous debauchees. 'J’he result 
will be pure disgust. Sterne cannot be too severely censured for 
thus using the best dispositions of our nature as the panders and 
condiments for the basest.” — CoLEitinoE; Literary Remains, 
vol. i. pp. 141, 142. 
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the sweet and unsullied page which the author of 
<‘13avid Copperheld’^ gives to my children. 

Jet6 sur cette boule, 

Daid, chetif et souffrant ; 

Etouffe dans la foule, 

Faute d^etre assez grand : 

“ Une plainte touchante 
De ma bouche sortit. 

Le bon Dieu me diW: Chante, 

Chante, pauvre petit 1 

Chanter, ou je m’abuse, 

£st nia tache ici has. 

Toux ceux qu’ainsi j 'amuse, 

Ne m'aimeront-ils pas ? ” 

** In those charming lines Beranger, one may fancy 
described the career, the sufferings, the genius, the 
gentle nature of Goldsmith, and the esteem in which 
we hold him. Who, of the millions whom he has 
amused, does n’t love him ? To be the most beloved 
of English writers, what a title that is for a man ! ^ A 
wild youth, wayward, but full of tenderness and affec- 
tion, quits the country village where his boyhood has 

1 “He was a friend to virtue, and •in his most playful pages 
never forgets what is due to it. A gentleness, delieaey, and purity 
of feeling distinguishes whatever he wrote, and heans a corres- 
pondence to the generosity of a disjio-sition which knew no bounds 
but his last guinea. . . . 

“ The admirable ease and grace of the narrative, as well as the 
pleasing truth with winch the principal characters are designed, 
make the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’ one of the most delicious morsels 
of fictitious composition on which the human mind was ever 
employed. 

“. . . We read the ^ Vicar of Wakefield' in youth aud in 
age — we return to it again ahd again, and bless the memory of 
an author who contrives so well to reconcile us to human nature. 

— SiK Walter Scott. 
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been passed in happy musing, in idle shelter, in fond 
longing to see the great world out of doors, and 
achieve name and fortune; and after years of dire 
struggle, and neglect and poverty, his heart turning 
back as fondly to his native place as it had longed 
eagerly for change when sheltered there, he writes a 
book and a poem, full of the recollections and feelings 
of home : he paints the friends and scenes of his 
youth, and peoples Auburn and Wakefield with re- 
membrances of Lissoy. Wander he must, but he 
carries away a home-relic with him, and dies with it 
on his breast. His nature is truant ; in repose it 
longs for change : as on the journey it looks back 
for friends and quiet. He passes to-day in building 
an air-castle for to-morrow, or in writing yesterdayjs 
elegy ; and he would fly away this hour, but that a 
cage and necessity kbep him. What is the charm of 
his verse, of his style, and humor ? His sweet re- 
grets, his delicate compassion, his soft smile, his 
tremulous sympathy, the weakness which he own,s ? 
Your love for him is half pity. You come hot and 
tired from the day’s battle, and this sweet minstrel 
sings to you. Wlio could harm tlui kind vagrant 
harper ? Whom did Ae ever hurt ? He carries no 
weapon, save the harp on whi(;h he plays to you ; 
and with which he delights great and humble, young 
and' old, the captains in tlJe tents, or the soldiers round 
the fire, or the women and children in the villages, at 
whose porches he stops and sings his simple songs 
of love and beauty. With that sweet story of the 

Vicar of Wakefield ” ^ he has found entry into 

1 ‘‘ Now Herder came/^ says Goethe in his Autobiography, relat- 
ing his first acquaintance with Goldsmith’s masterpiece, and to- 
gether with his great knowledge brought many other aids, aud the 
later pubjieatious besides. Among these he announced to us the 
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every castle and every hamlet in Europe. Not one 
of us, however busy or hard, but once or twice in our 

* Vicar of Wakoad^’ as an excellent work, with the German 
translation of which* he would make us acqumnted by reading it 
aloud to us himself. . . . 

‘‘ A Protestant country clergyman is perhaps the most beautiful 
subject for a modern idyl ; he appears like Melchizedeck, as priest 
and king in one person. To the most innocent situation which 
can be imagined on earth, to that of a husbandman, he is, for the 
most part, united by similarity of occupatfon as well r^s by equality 
in family relationships ; he is a father, a master of a family, an 
agriculturist, and thus perfectly a member of the community. On 
this pure, beautiful earthly foundation rests his higher calling ; to 
him is it "iven to guide men through life, to take care of their 
spiritual education, to bless them at all the leading epochs of their 
existence, to instruct, to strengthen, to console them, and if conso- 
lart^ n is not sudicient for the present, to call up and guarantee the 
hope of a happier future. Imagisi^ such a man with pure human 
sentiments, strong enough not to deviate from them under any 
circumstances, and by this already elevated above the multitude of 
whon» one cannot expect purity and firmness; give him the learn- 
ing necessary for his office, as well as a cheerful, equable activity, 
which is even passionate, as it neglects no moment to do good — 
and you will have him well endowed. But at the same time add 
the necessary limitation, so that he must not only pause in a small 
circle„but may also, perchance, pass over to a smaller ; grant him 
good-nature, placability, resolution, and everything else praise- 
worthy that springs from a decided chatacter, and over all this a 
cheerful spirit of compliance, and a smiling toleration of his own 
failings and those of others, — then you will have put together 
pretty well the image of our excelldbt Wakefield. 

“ The delineation of this character on his course of life through 
joys and sorrows, the ever-increasing interest of the story, by the 
combination of the entirely natural with the strange and the singu- 
lar, make this novel one of the best which has ever been written ; 
besides this, it has the great advantage that it is quite moral, nay, 
in a pure sense, Christian — represents the reward of a good-will 
and perseverance in the right, g^trengthens an unconditional confi- 
dence in God, and attests the final triumph of good over evil ; and 
all this without a trace of cant or pedantry. The author was pre- 
served from both of these by an elocution of mind that shows itself 
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lives has passed an evening with him, and undergone 
the charm of his delightful music. 

throughout in the form of irony, by which this little work must 
appear to us as wise as it is amiable. The author, Dr. Goldsmith, 
has, without question, a great insight into the moral world, into its 
strength and its infirmities ; but at the same time he can thankfully 
acknowledge that he is an Englishman, and reckon highly the ad- 
vantages which his country and his nation afford him. The family, 
with the delineation of which he occupies himself, stands upon one 
of the last steps of citizen comfort, and yet comes in contact with 
the highest ; its narrow circle, which becomes still more contracted, 
touches upon the great world through the natural and civil course 
of things ; tliis little skiff floats on the agitated weaves of English 
life, and in weal or woe it has to expect injury or help from the 
vast fleet which sails around it. 

“ I may suppose that my readers know this w^ork, and have it in 
memory ; whoever hears it named for the first time here, as Well 
as he who is induced to read it again, will thank me.’^ — Goethb : 
Truth and Poetry; from my own Life. (English Translation, 
vol. i. pp 378, 379). 

“ He seems from infancy to have been compounded of two nar 
tures, one bright, the other blundering ; or to have had fairy gifts 
laid in his cradle by the ‘ good people ’ who haunted his birthplace, 
the old goblin mansion on the banks of the Inny. 

“ He carries witli him the wayw'ard elfin spirit, if we may so 
term it, throughout his career. His fairy gifts are of no avail at 
school, academy, or college : they unfit him for close study and 
practical science, and rend^^r him heedless of everything that does 
not address itself to his poetical imagination and genial and festive 
feelings; they dispose him to break away from restraint, to stroll 
about hedges, green lanes, a\id haunted streams, to revel with 
jovial companions, or to rove the country like a gipsy in quest of 
odd adventures, . . . 

“ Though his circumstances often compelled him to associate 
with tlie poor, they never could betray him into companionship 
with the depraved, llis relish for humor, and for the study of 
character, as we have before observed, brought him often into 
convivial company of a vulgar kind; Imt he discriminated between 
their vulgarity and their amusing qualities, or rather wrought from 
the whole ^tore familiar features of life which form the staple of 
his most popular writings.” — Washington Ikving. 
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Goldsmith’s father was no doubt the good Doctor 
Primrose, whom we all of us know. ^ Swift was yet alive, 
when the little Oliver was born at Pallas, or Pallas- 
more, in the county of Longford, in Ireland. In 1730, 
two years after tlie child’s birth, Charles Goldsmith 
removed his family to Lissoy, in the county West- 
meath, that sweet “ Auburn ” which every person who 
hears me has seen in fancy. Here the kind parson ^ 
brought up his eight children ; ^and loving all the 
world, as his son says, fancied all the world loved him. 
He had a crowd of poor dependants besides those hun- 
gry children. » He kept an open table ; round which 
sat flatterers and poor friends, who laughed at the 
honest rector’s many jokes, and ate the produce of his 
• 

^ The family of Goldsmith, Goldsmyth, or, as it was occasion- 
ally written, Gouldsmith, is of considerable standing in Ireland, 
and seems always to have held a respectable station in society. Its 
origin is English, supposed to be derived from that which was long 
settled at Crayford in Kent.” — Prior: Life of Goldsmith. 

Oliver’s father, great-grandfather, and great- great-grandfather 
<rere clergymen ; and two of them married clergymen’s daughters, 

‘-2 “At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His look^ adorn’d the veueralde place ; 

Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway. 

And fools who came to scoff rerifain’d to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With steady zeal etwh hone.st rustic ran ; 

E’en children follow’d with tiideariug wile, 

And pluck’d his gown to share the good man’s smile. 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest ; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, . 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 

The Deserted Village. 
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seventy acres of farm. Those who have seen an Irish 
house in the present day can fancy that one of Li§isoy. 
The old beggar still has his allotted corner by the 
kitchen turf; the maimed old soldier still gets his 
potatoes and buttermilk; the poor cottier still asks 
his honor’s charity, and prays God bless his reverence 
for the sixpence : the ragged pensioner still takes his 
place b/ right and sufferance. There ’s still a crowd 
in the kitchen, and a crowd round the parlor-table, 
profusion, confusion, kindness, poverty. If an Irish- 
man comes to London to make his fortune, he has 
half-dozen of Irish dependants who takjp a percentage 
of his earnings.* The good Charles Goldsmith* left 
but little provision for his hungry race when death 
summoned him: and one of his daughters being en- 
gaged to a Squire of rather superior dignity, Charles 

' “In May this year (1768) he lost his brother, the Rev. Henry 
Goldsmith, for whom he had been unable to obtain preferment in 
the church, . , . 

“ . . . To the curacy of Kilkenny W^est, the moderate stipend 
of which, forty pounds a year, is sufficiently celebrated by his 
brother’s lijies. It Inis been stated that Mr. Goldsmith added a 
school, which, after having been liehl at more than one place in the 
vicinity, was finally fixed at Lissoy. Here his talents and indus- 
try gave It celebrity, and Midcr his care the sons of many of the 
neighboring gentry received their education. A fever breaking 
t)ut among the boys about 1765, they dispersed for a time, but 
re-assembling at Athlone, he cuntiuued his scholastic labors there 
until the time of his death, which happened, like that of his 
brother, about the forty-fifth year of his age He was a man 
of an excellent heart and an amialde disposition.” — Prior’s 
Goldsmith, 

“ Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart, untravcll’d, fondly turns to thee ; 

Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain. 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain.” 

The Travelkr^ 
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Goldsmith impoverished the rest of his family to pro- 
vide the girl with a dowry. 

The small-pox, which scourged all Europe at that 
time, and ravaged the roses off the cheeks of half the 
world, fell foul of poor little Oliver’s face, when the 
child was eight years old, and left him scarred and 
disfigured for his life. An old woman in his father’s 
village taught him his letters, and pronounced him a 
dunce : Paddy Byrne, the hedge-schoolmaster, took 
liim in hand ; and from Paddy.*^iyrne, he was trans- 
mitted to a clergyman at Elphin. When a child was 
sent to school in those days, the classic phrase was 
that he was placed under Mr. So-and-so’s ferule. Poor 
little ancestors ! It is hard to think how ruthlessly 
you were birched ; and how much of needless whip- 
ping and tears our small forefathers had to undergo ! 
A relative — kind uncle Contarine, took the main 
charge of little Noll; who went through his school- 
days righteously doing as little work as he could: 
robbing orchards, playing at ball, and making his 
pocket-money fly about whenever fortune sent it to 
him. Everybody knows the story of that famous 
“ Mistake of a Niglit,” when the young schoolboy, 
provided with a guinea and a nag, rode up to the 
“ best house ” in Ardagh, called for the landlord’s 
company over a bottle of wine at supper, and for a 
hot cake for breakfast in ihe morning; and found, 
when he asked for the bill, that the best house was 
Squire Featherstone’s, and not the inn for which he 
mistook it. Who does not know every story about 
Goldsmith? That is a delightful and fantastic pic- 
ture of the child dancing and ca[HU*ing about in the 
kitchen at home, when the old fiddler gibed at him 
for his ugliness, and called him ^Esop ; and little Noll 
made his repartee of ‘‘ Heralds proclaim aloud this 
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saying — Se^^sop dancing and his monkey playing.^' 
One can fancy a queer pitiful look of humor and ap- 
peal upon that little scarred face — the funny little 
dancing figure, the funny little brogue. In his life, 
and his writings, which are the honest expression 
of it, he is constantly bewailing that homely face 
and person ; anon, he surveys them in the glass rue- 
fully; and presently assumes the most comical dig- 
nity. He likes to deck out his little person in splendor 
and fine colors. He presented himself to be examined 
for ordination in a pair of scarlet breeches, and said 
honestly that he did not like to go into the church, 
because he was fond of colored clothes. When he 
tried to practise as a doctor, he got by hook or by 
crook a black velvet suit, and looked as big and gran^ 
as he could, and kept his hat over a patch on the old 
coat: in better days he bloomed out in plum-color, 
in blue silk, and in new velvet. For some of those 
splendors the heirs and assignees of Mr. Filby, the 
tailor, have never been paid to this day : perhaps 
the kind tailor and his creditor have met and settled 
the little account in Hades.^ 

They showed until lately a window at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, on which ^the name of 0. Goldsmith was 
engraved with a diamond. Whose diamond was it ? 
Not the young sizar’s, who made but a poor figure in 
that place of learning. Ke was idle, penniless, and 
fond of pleasure ; ^ he learned his way early to the 

^ “ When Goldsmith died, half the unpaid bill he owed to Mr. 
William Filby (amounting in all to 79/.) was for clothes supplied 
to this nephew Ilodsou.” — Forstku’s Goldsmith, p. 520. 

As this nephew Ilodsou ended his days (see the same page) “a 
prosperous Irish gentleman,'* it is not unretisonable to wish that he 
had cleared off Mr. Filby’s bill. 

* “ Poor fellow ! He hardly knew an ass from a mule, nor a 
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pawnbroker’s shop. He wrote ballads, they say, for 
the street-singers, who paid him a crown for a poem ; 
and his pleasure was to steal out at night and hear his 
verses sung. He was chastised by his tutor for giv- 
ing a dance in his rooms, and took the box on the ea^ 
so much to heart, that he packed up his all, pawned 
his books and little property, and disappeared from 
college and family. He said he intended to go to 
America, but when his money w^ spent, the young 
prodigal came home ruefully, and the good folks there 
killed their calf — it was but a lean one — and wel- 
comed him back. 

After college, he hung about his mother’s house, 
and lived for some years the life of a buckeen — 
parsed a month with this relation and that, a year 
with one patron, a greal deal of time at the public- 
house.^ Tired of this life, it was resolved that he 
should go to London, and study at the Temple ; but 
he got no farther on the road to London and the wool- 
sack than Dublin, where he gambled away the fifty 
pounds given to him for his outfit, and whence he 
returned to the indefatigable forgiveness of home. 
Then he determined to be a doctor, and uncle Conta- 
rine helped him to a couple o4 years at Edinburgh. 
Then from Edinburgh he felt that he ought to hear 

the famous professors of Leyden and Paris, and wrote 

• 

turkey from a goose, but when he saw it on the table.’* — Cum- 
berland’s Memoirs, 

1 “ I'hese youthful follies, like the fermentation of liquors, often 
disturb the mind only in order to its future refinement : a life spent 
in phlegmatic apathy resembles those liquors which never ferment, 
and are consequently always muddy.” — Goldsmith : Memoir of 
Voltaire, 

[Johnson] said ’Goldsmith was a plant that fiowered late. 
There appeared nothing remarkable about him when he war 
young.* ” — . Boswell. 
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most amusing pompous letters to his uncle about the 
great Farheim, Du Petit, and Duharnel du Monceau, 
whose lectures he proposed to follow. If uncle Con- 
tarine believed those letters if Oliver’s mother be- 
lieved that story which the youth related of his going 
to Cork, with the purpose of embarking for America, 
of his having paid his passage-money, and having sent 
his kit on board; of the anonymous captain sailing 
away with Oliver’s valuable luggage, in a nameless 
ship, never to return ; if uncle Contarine and thfii, 
mother at Ballymahon believed his stories, they must 
have been a very simple pair ; as it was a very simple 
rogue indeed who cheated them. When the lad, after 
failing in his clerical examination, after failing in his 
plan for studying the law, took leave of these projects 
and of his parents, and set out for Edinburgh, he saw 
mother, and uncle, and lazy Ballymahon, and green 
native turf, and sparkling river for the last time. He 
was never to look on old Ireland more, and only in 
fancy revisit her. 

•'But me not destined such delights to share, 

My prime of life in wandering spent and care. 
Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pumue 
Some fleeting gobd that mocks me with the view ; 
That like the circle bounding earth and skies 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies : 

My fortune leads to Vaverse realms unknown, 

And find no spot of all the world my own.” 

I spoke in a former lecture of that high courage 
which enabled Fielding, in spite of disease, remorse, 
and poverty, always to retain a cheerful spirit and to 
keep his manly benevolence and love of truth intact, 
as if these treasures had been confided to him for the 
public benefit, and he was accountable to posterity 
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for their honorable employ ; and a constancy equally 
happy and admirable I think was shown by Gold- 
smith, whose sweet and friendly nature bloomed 
kindly always in the midst of a life’s storm, and rain, 
and bitter weather.^ The poor fellow was never so 
friendless but he could befriend some one ; never so 
pinched and wretched but he could give of his crust, 
and speak his word of coip passion. If he had but his 
flute left, he could give that, and ^ake the children 
happy in the dreary London court. He could give the 
coals in that queer coal-scuttle we read of to his poor 
neighbor ; he could give away his blankets in college to 
the poor widow, and warm himself as he best might 
in the feathers : he could pawn his coat to save his 
laiKllord from jail : when he was a school-usher he 
spent his earnings in treats for the boys, and the good- 
natured schoolmaster’s wife said justly that she ought 
to keep Mr. Goldsmith’s money as well as the young 
genthunen’s. When he met his pupils in later life, 
nothing would satisfy the Doctor but he must treat 
them still. ‘^Have you seen the print of mo after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds?” he asked one of his old pupils. 
“Not sc'm it? not bought it? Sure, Jack, if your 
picture had been published. T ’A not have been with- 
out it half an hour.” His purse and his heart were 
everybody’s, and his friends’ as much as his own. 
When he was at the height of his reputation, and the 
Earl of Northumberland, going as Lord Lieutenant to 

^ “ An ‘ inspired idiot,’ Goldsmith, hangs strangely about him 
piohnson]. . . . Y"et, on the vv hole, there is no evil in the ‘ gooseberry- 
fool,’ but rather much good ; of a finer, if of a weaker sort than 
fJoliiison’s , and all the more genuine that he himself eould never 
become ronanouh of it, — though unhappily never cease 
to become so : the author of the genuiue * Vicar of Wakefield,^ mil 
he will he, must needs fly towards such a mass of genuine manhood.’’ 
"-Carl\le’s Essays (2d ed.), vol. iv. p. 91 . 
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Ireland, a^ked if he could be of any service to Br. 
Goldsmith, Goldsmith recommended his brother, and 
not himself, to the great man. My patrons,” ’ he 
gallantly said, are the booksellers, and I want no 
others.” ^ Hard patrons they were, and hard work he 
dicf ; but he did not complain much : if in his early 
writings some bitter words escaped him, some allu- 
sions to neglect and poverty, he withdrew these ex- 
pressions when his works were republished, and 
better days seemed to open for him ; and he did not 
care to complain that printer or publisher had over- 
looked his merit, or left him poor. The Court face 
was turned from honest Oliver, the Court patronized 
Beattie ; the fashion did not shine on him — fashion 
adored Sterne.^ Fashion pronounced Kelly to ^ be 

1 At present, the few poets of England no longer depend on the 
great for subsistence ; they have now no other patrons but the pub- 
lic, and the ])ublic, collectively considered, is a good and a generous 
master. It is indeed too frequently mistaken as to the merits of 
every candidate for favor ; but to make amends, it is never mistaken 
long. A performance indeed may be forced for a time into reputa- 
tion, but, destitute of real merit, it soon sinks ; time, the touchstone 
of wh.at is truly valuable, will soon discover the fraud, and an 
author should never arrogate to himself any share of success till 
his works have been read at least ten years with satisfaction. 

“A man of letters at present, whose works are valuable, is perfectly 
sensil)le of their value. Every polite member of the community, by 
buying what ho writes, contri!)Utes to reward him. The ridicule, 
therefore, of living in a garret might have l)een wit In the last age, 
but continues such no longer, because no longer true. A writer of 
real merit now may easily be rich, if his heart be set only on for- 
tune ; and for those who have no merit, it is but fit that such should 
remain in merited obscurity."^ — Goldsmith : Citizen of the World, 
Let. 84. 

2 Goldsmith attacked Sterne obviously enough, censuring his in- 
decency, and slighting his wit, and ridiculing his manner, in the 
5,3d letter in the “ Citizen of the Worjd.** 

“ As in common conversation,” says he, “ the best way to make 
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the great writer of comedy of his day. A little — not 
ill-hnmor, but plaintiveness — a little betrayal of 
wounded piide which he showed render him not the 
less amiable. The author of the Vicar of Wake- 
held ” had a right to protest when Newbery kept back 
the MS. for two years; had a right to be a Iffctle 
peevish with Sterne ; a little angry when Colman’s 
actors declined their parts in his delightful comedy, 
when the manager refused to have^a scene painted for 
it, and pronounced its damnation before hearing. He 
had not the great public with him ; but he had the 
noble Johnson, and the admirable Reynolds, and the 
great Gibbon, and the great Burke, and the great 
Fox — friends and admirers illustrious indeed, as 
faiiK)us as those who, fifty years before, sat round 
Pope’s table. ^ » 

Nobody knows, and I dare say Goldsmith’s buoyant 
temper kept no account of all the pains which he 


the audience laugh is by first laughing yourself ; so in writing, the 
properest manner is to show an attempt at humor, which will pass 
upon most for humor in reality. To effect this, readers must be 
treated with the most perfect familiarity ; in one page the author 
is to make them a low bow, and in tli» next to pull them by the 
no^e ; lie must talk in riddles, and then^eud them to bed in order 
to dream for the solution," etc. 

Sterne’s humorous mot on the subject of the gravest part of the 
charges, then, as now, made agaiustihim, may perhaps be quoted 
here, from the excellent, the respectable Sir Walter Si*ott : — 

“ Soon after ‘ Tristram ’ had appeared, Sterne asked a Y orkshire 
lady of fortune and condition, whether she had read his book. ‘ 1 
have not, Mr. Sterne," was the answer ; ' and to be plain with you, 
1 am informed it is not proper for female perusal.' ' My dear good 
lady,’ replied the author, ‘do not be gulled by such stories; the 
book is like your young heir there ’ (pointing to a child of three 
years old, who was rolling on the carpet m his white tunic) • ‘ he 
shows at times a good deal that is usually concealed, but it is all in 
perfect innocence." ’* 
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endured durtog the early period of his literary career. 
Should any man of letters in our day have to beacr up 
against such, Heaven grant he may come out of the 
period of misfortune with such a pure kind heart as 
that which Goldsmith obstinately bore in his breast. 
The insults to which he had to submit are shocking to 
read of — slander, contumely, vulgar satire, brutal ma- 
lignity perverting his commonest motives and actions ; 
he had his share of these, and one’s anger is roused at 
reading of them, as it is at seeing a woman insulted or 
a child assaulted, at the notion that a creature so very 
gentle and weak, and full of love, should have had to 
suffer so. And he had worse than insult to undergo — 
to own to fault and deprecate the anger of ruffians. 
There is a letter of his extant to one Griffiths, a book- 
seller, in which poor Goldsmith is forced to confess 
that certain books sent by Griffiths are in the hands 
of a friend from whom Goldsmith had been forced to 
borrow money. He was wild, sir,” eJohiison said, 
speaking of Goldsmith to Bosw^l, with his great, 
wise benevolence and noble mercifulness of heart — 
“Dr. Goldsmith was wild, sir; but he is so no more.” 
Ah ! if we pity the good and weak man who suffers 
undeservedly, let us, deal very gently with him from 
whom misery extorts not only tears, but shame ; let 
us think humbly and charitably of the human nature 
that suffers so sadly anU falls so low. Whose turn 
may it be to-morrow ? What weak heart, confident 
before trial, may not succumb under temptation in- 
vincible? Cover the good man who has been van- 
quished — cover his face and pass on. 

For the last half-dozen yearj^ of his life Goldsmith 
was far removed from the pressure of any ignoble 
necessity : and in the receipt, indeed, of a pretty 
large income from the booksellers his patrons. Had 
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he lived but a few years more, his public fame would 
have been as great as his private reputation, and he 
might hare, enjoyed alive a part of that esteem which 
his country has pver since paid to the vivid and versa^ 
tile genius who 'has touched on almost every subject 
of literature, and touched nothing that he did not 
adorn. Except in rare instances, a man is known in 
our profession, and esteemed as a skilful workman, 
years before the lucky hit which trebles his usual 
gains, and stamps him a popiilar author. In the 
strength of his age, and the dawn of his reputation, 
having for backers and friends the most illustrious 
literary men of his time,^ fame and prosperity might 
have been in store for Goldsmith, had fate so willed 
and, at forty-six, had not sudden disease carried 
him off. I say prosperity rather than competence, 
for it is probable that no sum could have put order 
into his affairs or sufficed for his irreclaimable habits 
of dissipation. It must be remembered that he owed 
£2,000 when he died. ‘^Was ever poet,” Johnson 
asked, so trusted before ? ” As has been the case 
with many another good fellow of his nation, his life 
was tracked and his substance wasted by crowds of 
hungry beggars and lazy dependants. If they came 

1 “ Goldsmith told us that he was now busy in writing a Natural 
History ; and that he might hav^ full leisure for it, he had taken 
lodgings at a farmer’s house, near to the six-mile stone in the Edg- 
ware Koad, and had carried down his books in two returned post- 
chaises. He said he believed the farmer’s family thought him an 
odd character, similar to that in which the Spectator appeared to 
his landlady and her children ; he was The Gentleman. Mr. Mickle, 
the translator of the ‘Lusiad.’and I, went to visit him at this place 
a few days afterwards. ||le was not at home ; but having a curios- 
ity to see his apartment, we went in, and found curious scraps of 
descriptions of animals scrawled upon the wall with a blacklead 
pencil.” — » Boswell. 



at a lucky tim^ (and be sure they knew his affairs 
better than he did himself^ aind watched his pay«day), 
he gave them of his money : if they begged on empty- 
purSe days he gave them his promissory bills : or he 
treated them to a tavern where he had credit ; or he 
obliged them with an order upon honest Mr. Filby 
for coats, for which he paid as lojig as he could earn, 
and until the shears of Filby were to cut for him no 
more. Staggering under a load of debt and labor, 
tracked by bailiffs and reproachful creditors, running 
from a hundred poor dependants, whose appealing 
looks were perhaps the hardest of all pains for him 
to bear, devising fevered plans for the morrow, new 
histories, new comedies, all sorts of new literary 
schemes, flying from all these into seclusion, 
out of seclusion into pleasure — at last, at five-and- 
forty, death seized him and closed his career.^ I 
have been many a time in the chambers in the 
Temple which were his, and passed up the staircase, 
which Johnson, and Burke, and Reynolds trod to see 
their friend, their poet, their kind Goldsmith — the 
stair on which the poor women sat weeping bitterly 
when they heard that the greatest and most generous 
of all men was dead within the black oak door.* Ah, 

1 “ When Goldsmith was dying, Dr. Turton said to him, * Your 
pulse is in greater disorder than jjt should be, from the degree of 
fever which you have ; is your mind at ease 1 * Goldsmith answered 
it was not.” — Dr. Johnson {in Boswell). 

“ Chambers, you find, is gone far, and poor Goldsmith is gone 
much further. He died of a fever, exasperated, as 1 believe, by the 
fear of^distress. He had raised money and squandered it, by every 
artifice of acquisition and folly of expense. But let not his failings 
be remembered; he was a very great g^an.”— • Dr. Johnson to 
Boswell^ July 1774. 

2 “ When Burke was told [of Goldsmith's death] he burst into 
tears. Heynolds was in his painting-room when the messenger 
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A»d, $»mf ^ fUt ela|^, iretam to View 
WboiV on<N» the oott^ etood» the bawthotn gmr, 
fietoembttt'ooe Wakee, with all JNr bttsy tzain, 

Swells at my bzeast, aod toxtxe the past to pain* 

'* In nil mj wanderings round this world of care, 

In all my griefs — and Qod has given my share — 

I stiiyittd ho]^)es my latest hours to crown, 

4^irfdflt these humble bowers to lay me down ; 

To husband out lifers taper at the close, 

And keep the flame froirt^wMing by repose ; 

I slill had hopes «-> for pude attends us still — 
lA.iuidst the s\^ ains to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire au evening gioup to draw, 

And tell of all I felt and all 1 saw ; 

Aud, as a hare, whom bounds and horns pursue, 

Pants to the place from whence at first he flew — 

I still had hopes — my long vexatiuub past, 

H 're to return, and die at home at last. 

vveut to him , but at once he laid Ids pencil aside, which in times of 
gr^ at family di'^tross he had not been known to do, left bis painting- 
ro{tm, and did not re-enter it that day . . 

The staircase of Brick Court is said to have been filled with 
mourners, the reverse of domestu ; women without a home, without 
domesticity of any kind, with no friend but him they had coma to 
weep for; onttasts of that great, solitary, wicked city, to Whom he 
had nover forgotten to be kind and charitable And he had domes- 
tic mourners, too. His <-oflln was re-op^ned at the request of Miss 
llomeek and her smter (sueh was the regard he ^\as known to have 
for tiiem ') that a lock might be hut from hiewhair. It was in {fijrs 
Owyn*a yfossession when ahe died, alter nearly seventy years.” — 
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\ quits a worn tws^patinas tiy, 

Vot, ^liai no wt^tch^ to work and w<ie^ 
Expl(iri| tha mine or iempt tiho ^laitgoijeina deep; 
Ko surly porter atkuda % jpllty atato 
To <^puni unploiing laumie tioitt tli^^gato^ 

But on moves to meet his latter eurt, 

Angels around befriending virtue^s friend ; 

Sinks to the grave with niiperceived decay, 

Whilst resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And all kis prospects bnghtening to the laat 
His heaven commences ere the world he pastX 


In these verses, T need not say with what melodf, 
witli what touching truth, with what exquisite beauty 
of comjiaiisou — indeed in hundreds more pd^^es of 
the writings of this honest soul — the whole charac- 
ter of the man is told — his humble conte&sion of 
faults and weakness; his pleasant little vanity, and 
desire that lu^^ village should aclmire him; his simple 
scheme of good in winch ever} body was to be happy 
— no beggar was to iie refused Ins dfnnei — nobody 
in fact was to work much, and he to lie the harmless 
chief of the Utopia, and the monarch of the Insh 
Yveiot* He would have told again, and without fear 
of their failing, those tamoim jokes' which had hung 


1 *‘OoItIsmjth's incessant desire o£ being ecmspIctioU# h com- 
pany was the cm caHion o{ his sometimes appearing fmck dlsad^ 
vantage as one should hardly have snppofi^ poeel^lh 
his gemns. When his literary tepntatkm N4 t^n 
high, and his sodet/ was much courted* h^ heccmm 
of the es^taraordmary attenticm which was everywhere 
eon. One eming, in a circle of wits^ he hnii Indh: ^ teit 
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mJ* lie wae ^tUl niof© mDt^|i|<^, Wklug Ito rtSaajMatiijr* 
fluewt vivae^ty, aiiwJ* tm he hlheielf; kv the aiiimretlcrnTMl 

all ppefteat, fit Qenoaa whd fiet mxt him, iMfidl perod'i^ JelMkm 
rojluig himstlf as if about to speak, gndikaly stopped hi^t 
* Stay, 4 >t»> — doctor hbouson is gDi4? k) say zomethityf** This 
was no doubt I'ety prcnoJkiu^ especially to one so Imtable as 
Goldsnii*h who frequently meutioned it with strong expressions 
ot uuligoation 

It ni ly also b^ otmcrved that Goldsmith was sometimes content 
to he with dll eas) familiarity, hut u^ion occanims would 

b^m|^(Iuential and important An instance of thm tx< urred in 
id^fmair partKular himsc n hud a wa> of tontracting the names 

of fcfs friends as Bf anch rk^^Bean Bohweil Borry I re- 
member opt day when Join Davies was telling that Dr Johnson 
^aid ^ We are all in Uhor for a name to (toldt^\ play ^ Goldsmith 
luaind dib}dcaacd that sndi a hhrtv should h^ taken with hiS 
narue, and said, ‘I hue often (U n d him not to (all me ( roldi/ * 
This w one of stxiil ot Boswells di prtc latory mentions of 
Goldsmith — * whi( h ma} well irritate bu»grpjhers and admirers — 
and also tliost who take that mure kindly and more profound view 
of Bosvtell s own charattcr whuh wn» opened up by Mr Carlyle’s 
faimii aitnle on his book >.o wonder that Mr Irving calls 
Roswell in iniarnation of toadyism ’ And the worst of it ls» 
thu Johnson himself has Huffertd from this habit ot the Laird of 


Amhmltxlt H People are apt to iirgct under what Boswellian 
stimulus the great Dixtor uttere^ many h isty things -^things no 
moie lndKatl^e of the natun of the depths of his character than 
the phosphoric gleaming ot the sea when strddk at night, is in^ 
cattve ot rtuheal corraption of nature * In truth, it is clear enougU 
on the whole that both Johnson and Goldsmith appiectofed each 
other, and that they mutually knew it They were — as it wei^ 
tripped up attd flung against each other, occasionally, by ^ 
hlundering and silly gambolling of people m company 
l^methmg most be allowed? for BaswellV ‘ nvisllty for J<dmsou*s 
gM graces ** with Oliver (as Sir Walter Bcott has rsmarhied)* Idx 
Oliterwas intimate whh the Doctor before his biographer was^ 
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L|jy|^-«a»d he. would IijiViq e(poTmi>l 
of Burke, aod of Bir JwUm^ who ki 
-and ha would havOlold wwpderfol 
ss of"*5:te.jaelagh and the Pantheon^ and the 
rades at Madame (yornely^s ; and he would hav^ 
d, with a high, the Jessamy Bride — the lovely 
Mary Horneck. ; 

The figure of that charming young lady forms one 
of the prettiest recollections of Goldsmith's life. ^:ihe 
and her beautiful .^nster, who married Bunbury, the 
graceful and humorous amateur artist of those days, 
when Gilray had but just begun to try his&^owers, 
were among the kindest au(l dearest of Gold^liJ^ 
many friends, cheered and pitied him, travelled 
abroad with him, made him welcome at their home, 
and gave him many a ])loa&ant holiday. He Ixi^ght 
his finest elotlies to figure at their country-house at 
Barton — he wiote them droll verses. They loved 
him, laughed at him, played him tricks and made 
him happy. He asked for a loan from Garrick, and 
Garrick kindly supplied him, to enable him to go to 
Bai-ton : but there were to be no more holidays, and 
only one brief stmggle more for poor Goldsmith* A 
lock of his hair was taken from the (»offtn and given 
to the Jessamy Bride. She lived quite into our time. 
Hazlitt saw her an old lady, but beautiful still, in 


as we all remeiuber, man'hed off with him to “ take tea with 
Mrs. Williams before Boswell had advanced to that honorable 
degree of intimacy But, iu truth, Bcwwell — though he perhaps 
showed more talout io liis delineation of the Doctor than is gen-^ 
orally ascribed to him — had not faculty to take a fair view of Oco 
great men at a time Besides, as Mr Forster Justly remarks, ** he 
was impatient ot Goldsmith from the first hour of their aequidn 
tance.'' and Adventures, p, 89S. 
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^0tislioote’s m/^ 

mw proud she always waa 
mired her* ^The younger ^ 

reminiscence hi' him. (Vbi i* 63, 6^^^ 

• «1 was only 6ve yeai*s oid,'^ he says, 
j^itU took me on bis knee one evening Whilst 
flrinking coffee with my father, and began to pl^ 
\jith me, which amiable act I returned, with the in* 
gratitude of a peevish brat, 4>y giving him a very 
smart slap on the face : it must have been a tingler, 
for it left the marks of my spiteful paw on his cheek. 
This infantile outrage was followed by summary jus- 
tuv, I was locked up by my indignant fatlioi in 
to undergo solitary imprisonment 
the dark. Here I began to how] and scream most 
abominably, which was do bad step towards my liber- 
ation, since those who were not inclined to pity me 
might be likely to set me free for the purpose of 
abating a nuisance. 

At length a generous friend appeared to extricate 
if\e from jeopardy, and that geueious friend was no 
oilier than the man T had so wantonly molested by 
assault and battery — it was the temlerdiearted J)o(}- 
lor himself, with a lighted •andle in his hand, and a 
smile upon his countenance, which was still partially 
i*ed f^om the eft'ects of my petulance. 1 sulked and 
sobbed as he fondled a^nd soothed, till 1 liegan to 


eager eritm 
haAM' 


biighten. Goldsmith seized the projiitious moment 
oi returning good-humor, when he put down the 
candle and began to conjure. He plained three hatB, 
which happened to be in the room, and a shilling 
under each. The shillings he told me were England, 
'Erance, and Spain. * Hey pn'sto cockalorumi* cried 
^ the l)o(*tor, and lo, on uncovering the shilhngs^wh^ 
had been dispersed each beneath a separate hai5|pey 
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old| migiiib mff 

atsdbl^lji a?ev<^Ttttion wbidi 
md itl] it^er one 
i^as also I wks no eonjui^er, it amaaiod ma 
' meetiiite. . . . Fi*oni that time, whenever tile 
caiue to visit my father, ^ I pluojced his gowir 
. ahare the good matf s smile ; ' a game at romps coy 
Stantly ensued, and we were always cordial friemfs 
and merry playfellows. Our unequal companionship 
varied somewhat as to sports as I grew older ; but it 
did not last long: my senior playmate died m his 
forty-fifth year, when I had attained my elev^^h. . . . 
In all the numerous accounts of his virtues and^%^Mga. 
his genius and absurdities, his knowledge of nati^ 
and ignorance of the world, his ^(*onipassion for an- 
other’s woe ^ was always predominant , and my trivial 
story of his humoring a frowanl child weighs but as 
a feather in the recorded scale of liis benevolence.’’ 

Think of him reckless, thriftless, vain if you like — 
but merciful, gentle, generous, full of love and pity. 
Ht» passes out of our life, and goes to render his 
account beyond it Think of the poor j>cnsu»iiers 
weeping at his grave ; tl^nk of the noble s])ij‘jts that 
admired and deplored him ; think ol the righteous 
pen that wrote lus epitaph — aiul ot the w(»udeidul 
au<l unanimous resimnse ot •atfeetion with which th(» 
world has paid hack the love he gave it II is biunor 
delighting us still : his song fresh and beautiful as 
when first he charmed with it ; his words in all our 
mouths: his very weaknesses beloved and familiar 
•^his benevolent spirit seems still to smile upon us : 
to do jlentle kindnesses : to su(s*or with sweet char- 
J>i/ soothe, caress, and foigive: to^ plead with the, 
fi)^>nate for the unhajipy and the poor. 


$t ^ nC ikp 

wpeh jkas brought mt^ m mmy I ira||*mB|^ 

wwh some of mj Utiwrary brethrWi <i|>Qti |!(>lP|k 
wmch ttiey held from tr^ntion^l thmk ri^tbfiir 
experience— r that our xnofession was neglected m %hiM 
country; and that men of letters were tlhreceived 
and held in slight esteem It Voald hardly be 
giateiul of me now to alter my 0I4 opmum that we 
do m^jgi?^ith good-will and kmdnese, with generous 
b^ihg handfe m the time ot oui neiofissity, with cor- 
dial and Ifieiidly reoognitten* Wlmf claim had any 
one of tlwHt i)i whom J have been speaking, but 
genius^ Whtit letuni ot gratitude, fame, .iffection, 
Old it not bung to air-^ 

What piniishiuent befell those u bo were unfortu- 
nate among them but that vluch follows leckless 
lubits and careless lives For tuese faults iwit must 
suftir hke tlu dullest jnodigil that e^er lan in debt 
^fe must pa> tlu tailor if he u^ars the (ost , his chil- 
dren must go 111 lags if he spends his money at the 
Hvein, he c'ln’t coim to London and be made Lord 
(Uiancellor li he stops on the road and g'lmbles away 
his last shilling at Dublin \tid he anust [ray the 
so< lal penalty oi these folH< $ too, and expect that the 
uoild will shun the man of bad habits that womon 
avoid the man oi loose life, Ihxt prudent folk# 
vill close their doors as a procautiou, and before a 
demand should be madift fm then fKickefo bj|| the 
n^edy prodigal With wlM difhculty had 
'll these men to coniendi stive that eternal and^|^ 



£ .cal one of yiaKW^oans and laok of capital 
of whk^ tMlmds of young lawyers, you«^ 
TS, yoimgj^diers and sailors, of inventors, 
manufaApife, "^shop-keepers, have to complain ? 
Hearth® brave and resolute as ever beat in the 
breanj^f any wit or poet, sicken and break daily, in 
tlM| Vain endeavor and unavailing struggle against 
Ijyfe^s difficulty. Don’t we see daily ruined inv/n- 
tors, gra3’’-haire(l midshipmen, balked heroes, blighted 
curates, barristers piniug a Iningry life out in cham- 
bers, the attorneys never mounting to their garrets, 
whilst scores of them are rai)|nng at the door of the 
successful (][uack below ? ft these suffio , w ho is the 
author, that he should be extonj)! Y nsS ai^fir our 
ills wdth the same constancy with winch othersefci- 
dure them, accept our manly part in life, liohi our 
own, aiui ask no mores I can (»om'eive oi no kings 
or laws causing oi cuiiiig Goldsiinth’s improvidence, 
or Fielding’s iatal iov(‘ of pleasure, or Diek Steele^s 
mania for running races with the constable. You 
never (*au outrun that snro4oot«si officer -not by any 
swiftness or by (lodges d<‘^u^e<l b\ ny genius, how- 
ever great, and he (uriios olf tln^ TafUr to the 
spunging-house, or tajis the' of ihc WorUJ on 

the shoulder as )ie would any other iiicaLil. 

Does society look down on a man licfause lie is an 
author ? I suppose if peif^>le want a liutfoon they tol- 
erate him only in ^o far as lu* is amusing ; it c*an hardly 
be ex])ected that they should respi'et him as an equal. 
Is there to be a guard of honor provided for tlie 
author of the last new novel or jioem ? h< long is he 
to reign, and keep other ]>oU*rjtates out ot p(*bS(*ssion ? 


Hefl’etires, grumbles, and prints a lanientatiou that 
lit//'ature is despised. If Captain A, is left out/)f 
B.’s parties he dot s not state tliat the ai’iny is 
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despised: if Lord Cv no T). tj) 

"Hi^iner, Counsellor D. does not announeo^tiiat tlie 
is iiisnU(Kl, He is not fair to soci^jQ^ lie 
witli this susjj^'icioii hankering abonfr^'lfe^ 
doubtful al)Out his reception, how bold nj^Ks head 
honestly, and look frankly in the faee thlffjjjvorld 
about whieli he is full ()1>‘ sus])ir*ion ? Js he 
hunting, and thinking in bis mind that he ougliw^'. 
b(‘ made an Ambassador, lib* rrior, or a vSt^vretary oF 
State*, like Addison *? his pivteiu-e of equality falls to 
the ground at oruie: lie is scheming for a patron, not 
sh:ikir;g the hand of a friend, when he meets tlie 
world. Treat sueli a. man as he deserves ; laugh at 
Ids buffmiieiy, and give him a dinner and a hm jour 
at bis self snfheuniey and absurd assumptions 
oT superiority, and bi:> erpudly ]adi(n’oiKs airs of mar- 
tyrdom : bxugh at his tlattery and ids scheming, and 
bey it, if it ’s worth tlie. having. Let the wag have 
Ids dinner and the Idj*(‘)iug his ])a\' if you want Idin, 
and make a prolound bow to flu- tjrarid homym incom- 
prl^, and the boisterous martyr, and show him the 
(lotlr. The great worhl, the grt*al aggn-gute experi- 
cnf‘tg Ins its good stU'si* as it has its griod-lmmor. It 
•'letc(^ts a pretender, as it trusty a loyal ]i(*art. It is 
iviiui in ihe main: how slioiild it lie otherwise tlian 
kind, wiien it is so wi'ie ami <*ii^Hr-lieaded To any 
iiierary man \vho says, '* it«despise,R nyv jirofession,^^ 
i Miv, wdtli all niy might — no, no, no. It may pass 
o\ (U‘ yonr iinlividual (*ase — Sfcw many a brave fellow 
has tailed in the ra.ee, and ^perislieil unknown in the 
struggle ! — but it treats you as y«ui merit in the 
iuain. If you serve it, it is not unthankful; if you 
l>h ase, it is jileasod; if you cringe to it, it det|ots 
you, and scorns you if y^ou are mi'an ; it returns yWr 
cheerfulness wdth its good-humor; it deals not mSf 
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"Jenerously with yourjJdf^iffiesses ; it recognizes most 
iimlly your merits $ It gives you a fair place aud f^ 
p1wyti»^To , of tliose men of wlunn we have 

it'lii tlie main ungrateful ? A king might 
rcfuse;flp(3sin’t]i :i. pension, as a publisher might ke^p 
his and tlie delight of all the world in Ids 

deaj^ior two y<‘ars; but /t was mistake, and not ill- 

£ 0i’ ]Sol>h* and illustrious naiiios of Swift, and ih)pe, 
id Addison ! dear and honore‘d memories id’ Gold- 
smith and Fudding! kind friends, teachers, boRefne- 
tors ! who sliall say that our ('oiuitry, vvhi<‘h continues 
to bring you such an iineeasing tribute of a.pjilanse, 
admirafci(H), iovi% sympathy, dor‘s not do honor to 
the literary calling in the honor which- it. bestows 
upon you / 






